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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FIFTH  EDITION 


Since  1892,  when  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work  appeared, 

much  has  been  clone  in  the  development  of  the  subject, 
chiefly  in  the  domain  of  Alternate-current  Machinery.  To 
make  room  for  the  newer  matter  the  earlier  part  of  the  book 
has  been  considciabK'  compressed.  Mncli  of  the  chapter 
relating  to  the  Magnetic  I'roperties  of  Iron  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  author's  work  on.  TAe  EUctromagmL  The 
chapter  on  Alternators  has  been  rcuiiLlen,  as  has  that  on 
Transformers.  The  subject  of  Alternate-current  Motors  has 
been  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  now  devoted  to 
Synchronous  Motors,  tlie  second  to  Asynchronous  Motors: 
but  the  latter  has  been  briefly  handled,  owing  to  the  recent 
publication  of  the  author's  work  on  Polyphase  EUctric 
Currents,  in  which  polyphase  methods,  both  for  generators 
and  for  motors,  are  discussed  in  detail  The  subject  of 
Motor-generators  now  constitutes  a  separate  chapter. 

In  a  department  of  applied  science  which  has  not  only 
grown  so  rapidly  but  has  become  so  highly  specialised  as 
this  which  deals  with  electric  machinery,  no  single  work  can 
adequately  treat  of  all  branches.  The  author  therefore  refers 
the  reader  who  desires  to  follow  furtiier  any  particular  branch 
to  the  documents  to  which  reference  is  made  in  footnotes 
throughout  the  book ;  and  also  to  the  books  of  Ewing  on 
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Magnetic  Properties  of  Iron ;  of  Fleming  on  the  Alternate- 
current  Transformer ;  of  Bedell  and  Crehore  on  Principles  of 
Alternate  Currents;  of  Kapp  on  Transformers,  and  on  the 
Electric  Transmission  of  Energy  ;  of  Weekes  on  the  Design 
of  Transformers ;  and  of  Du  Bois  on  the  Magnetic  Circuit 

The  author  has  again  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  various  manufacturers  and  designers  of  machines  for  in- 
formation and  for  material  for  preparing  the  vaiious  drawings. 
In  particular  he  is  under  obligations  to  Messrs.  Brown,  Boveri 
and  Co.  and  to  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  l-irown)  ;  to  the  Oerlikon 
Maschinenfabrik  (and  to  Mr.  E.  Kolbcn) ;  to  Messrs.  Mather 
and  Piatt  (and  to  Dr.  £.  Hopkinson);  to  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Phillips ;  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Parshall,  of  the  British  Thomson- 
Houston  Co.,  of  London  ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  of  Wolver- 
hampton ;  to  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Manufacturing  Co.»  of 
Ampere,  N.J. ;  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Stillwell  and  to  Mr.  R.  Bellfield, 
of  the  Westinghouse  Co. ;  to  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons  ;  to  Messrs. 
Siemens  and  Halske ;  to  the  Allgemeine  Elektrizitats-Gesell- 
schaft ;  to  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Harris ;  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey, 
of  the  Brush  Electrical  Engineering  Co. ;  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Sayers ; 
and  to  other  engineers  too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  special  debt  is  also  acknowledged  to  M.  Boistel,  who 
in  translating  into  French  the  former  edition  (;f  this  work 
enriched  it  with  supplementary  notices  of  French  forms  of 
machines,  of  whidi  the  author  has  made  use. 

Lastly,  the  author  acknowledges  the  untiring  aid  he  has 
received  throughout  the  revision  from  his  assistant,  Mr.  Miles 
Walker. 

S.  P.  T. 

Deemier  1895. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

A  dynamo^lectric  machine  is  a  machim  far  converting  energy 
in  the  form  of  mechanical  power  into  energy  in  the  form  of 
electric  currents,  or  vice  ve^  t,  by  vtagiieto^lectrie  induction ; 
the  operation  being  in  general  that  of  setting  conductors 

(usualK'  of  copper)  io  rotate  in  a  }>ia^^netic  field.  This  dcfuii- 
tion  is  framed  to  include  all  machines,  the  action  of  which 
is  dependent  on  the  principle  of  induction^  discovered  by 
Faraday  in  183 1. 

Every  dynamo-electric  machine  is,  however,  capable  of 
serving  two  distinct  functions,  the  converse  of  one  another. 
When  supplied  with  mechanical  power  from  some  external 
source  of  power,  such  as  a  stcam-cnj;inc,  it  furni^shcs  electric 
currents.  When  su})plicd  with  electric  currents  from  some 
external  source  such  as  a  voltaic  battery,  it  furnishes  me- 
chanical power.   On  the  one  hand  the  dynamo  serves  as  a 

*  Induction  mcnns  the  tadttcing  of  electromotive  force.  The  lem  originated 
with  Faraday  himself. 

*'Then  I  found  that  magnets  would  indtue  jui»i  like  voltaic  currents,  an  1  Ijy 
bringing  helices  and  wires  and  jacket*  up  to  the  poles  of  magnets,  eletirical  currents 

weie  irndtuei  in  them  These  two  kinds  of  induction  I  have  distii^ished 

by  the  term  volta-dectric  and  magneto-electric  iWi^riiNM,''--Fatada]r  to  R.  Phillips, 
Nov.  183 1.' 

Though  Fnraday  thus  fixed  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  the  operation  of 
Inducing,  a  number  of  recent  writrr^,  including  Ilopkinson,  have  followed  the 
unfortunate  example  set  by  Maxwell  in  using  the  term  induction  in  a  different 
sen->e  lo  meaxi  Liie  density  of  the  magnetic  flax.   This  ought  to  be  avoided. 
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generator^  on  the  other  hand  as  a  motor.  Ail  dynamos,  how* 
ever^  belong  to  one  of  two  great  subdivisions,  being  distin- 
guished, according  to  the  nature  of  the  current  which  they 

are  to  supply,  whether  contintiotis  (i.  e.  uni-directional  in  flow) 
or  alternating  (i.e.  rapidly  reversing  the  direction  of  the 
flow).  We  shall  therefore  have  to  consider  four  classes  of 
machines — (a)  continuous-current  dynamos ;  (d)  alternate* 
current  dynamos,  or,  briefly,  alternators;  (c)  continuous- 
current  motors ;  (d)  alternate-current  motors.  In  the  case  of 
alternate-current  machines,  there  is  a  further  subdivision  of 
classes  into  those  which  work  with  single-phase  currents,  and 
those  wiiich  work  with  two  or  three  currents  iii  difuji  cnt  phases. 
In  general  every  dynamo,  whether  intended  for  use  as  a  genera- 
tor or  as  motor,  consists  of  two  essential  parts,  a field-inaguct^ 
usually  a  massive,  stationary  structure  of  iron  surrounded  by 
coils  of  insulated  copper  wire,  and  an  annattire^  a  peculiarly 
arranged  system  of  copper  conductors,  usually  wound  upon  the 
periphery  of  a  ring,  drum,  or  disk,  fixed  upon  a  shaft  where- 
by rotation  can  be  imparted  mechanically.  There  are  also 
special  devices  for  receiving  the  electric  currents  from  the 
armature  and  imparting  them  to  the  electric  circuit,  or  vice 
vers&j  known  as  collectors  or  comviutatorSy  attached  to  the 
armature  and  rotating  with  it,  and  collecting  brusftes,  consti- 
tuting sliding  circuit-connexions,  which  press  upon  the  moving 
surface  of  the  collector  or  commutator.  In  those  cases  where 
the  collecting  brush  slides  from  one  i)iece  of  metal  to  another, 
thereby  changing  the  connexions  of  the  circuits,  the  revolving 
part  is  known  as  the  cotnmiitator.  In  those  cases  where  there 
is  no  change  of  connexions,  but  merely  sliding  contact  with 
one  and  the  same  piece  of  metal,  the  parts  are  known  as  slip- 
rings  or  collecting-rings. 

The  function  of  the  field-magnet  is  to  provide  a  magnetic 
field  of  great  extent  and  density  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  provide 
a  great  flux  of  lines  of  magnetic  force  through  the  space 
wherein  the  armature  conductors  are  to  revolve.  It  must 
consequently  consist  of  a  large  and  well-designed,  and  there* 
fore  powerful,  magnet  or  electromagnet,  having  its  poles  so 
shaped  that  the  magnetic  lines  that  issue  from  them  shall  be 
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utilised  in  the  armature  space.  The  magnetic  field  and  the 

magnetic  properties  of  iron  are  dealt  with  In  Chapter  VI. ;  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  including  the 
designing  of  field-magnets,  are  dealt  with  in  Chapters  VI L» 
VIII.  and  XVI. 

The  function  of  the  armature  is  to  rotate  in  the  magnetic 
field,  whilst  carrying  electric  currents  in  its  copper  coils  or 
conductors ;  and,  wliile  so  rotating,  to  generate  electromotive 
forces  by  the  operation  of  "cutting"  the  magnetic  lines.  In 
many  modem  alternate-current  generators  the  armature  is 
stationary,  whilst  the  magnet  revolves.  That  part  ought  to  be 
called  the  armature,  which,  whether  revolving  or  stationary,  is 
connected  to  the  mains,  giving  current  to  them  when  the 
machine  ts  used  as  a  generator,  or  receiving  current  from  them 
when  used  as  a  motor. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  twofold  action 
between  a  conducting  wire  (forming  part  of  a  circuit)  and  a 
magnetic  field.  Firstly^  if  the  conducting  wire  is  forcibly 
moved  across  the  magnetic  held  (so  as  to  cut  across  the 
magnetic  .lines),  electric  currents  are  generated  in  the  con- 
ductor, and  a  mechanical  effort  is  required  to  move  the  con- 
ductor. This  is  the  action  discovered  by  Faraday  and  termed 
••magneto-electric  induction.'*  In  every  case  the  induction  or 
c^eneration  of  currents  necessitates  the  application  of  me- 
chanical power  and  the  expenditure  of  energy.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  dynamo  used  as  a  generator.  Secondly,  if  the 
conducting  wire,  while  situated  in  the  magnetic  field,  is 
actually  conveying  an  electric  current  (from  whatever  source) 
it  experiences  a  lateral  thrust,  tending  to  move  it  forcibly, 
parallel  to  itself,  across  the  magnetic  lines,  and  so  enables  it 
to  exert  force  and  to  do  work.  This  action,  which  is  the 
converse  of  the  former,  is  the  principle  of  the  dynamo  used  as 
a  motor.  In  the  first  case  power  is  required  to  drive  the 
armature;  in  the  second,  the  armature  rotating  becomes  a 
source  of  power.  If  we  have  the  magnetic  field,  and  suppl) 
power  to  drive  the  rotating  conductor,  we  get  the  electric 
currents  ;  if  we  have  the  nuigiictic  field  and  supply  the 
electric  currents  to  the  conductor,  it  rotates  and  furnishes 
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power.  Whether  the  machine  be  used  as  generator  or  as 
motor,  the  magnetic  field  must  be  present :  hence  the  funda- 
mental consideration  in  theoiy  is  the  theory  of  the  magnetic 
field.    As  every  dynamo  will  work  (at  least  theoretically) 

either  as  generator  or  as  motor,  it  should  be  possible  to  frame 
a  general  theory  for  any  machine  serving  either  of  tlicse  two 
converse  functions.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  however, 
these  two  functions  will  be  separately  considered  in  the 
present  work. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  the  dynamo  is,  indeed, 
complex,  and  takes  different  forms  for  its  expression  in  the 

various  classes  of  machine  now  included  under  the  one  name 
of  "  dynamo."  The  pro^^ress  recently  made  in  the  theoretical 
treatment  of  magnetic  problems  has  simplified  matters  so 
much  that  it  is  now  possible  to  predict  from  the  construction 
and  dimensions  of  a  dynamo  its  electrical  output  under  given 
conditions  of  speed  and  load.  The  theory  of  alternate- 
current  machines  is  different  in  many  points  from  that  of 
machines  which  arc  to  furnish  continuous  currents.  The 
theory  of  the  dynamo,  then,  which  will  be  devclopcil  in  the 
present  work,  will  not  be  a  general  mathematical  theory. 
The  aim  will  be  to  deal  with  physical  and  experimental 
rather  than  mathematical  ideas,  though  of  necessity  mathe> 
matical  symbols  must  be  used  here  as  in  every  kind  of 
engineering  work.  A  physical  theory  of  the  dynamo  is  not 
new,  though  none  of  any  great  completeness  had  been  given  ^ 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  author's  lectures  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1882. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  general  theory  of  the 
dynamo,  it  will  be  expedient  to  introduce  a  few  historical 
notes. 

'  Sec  J.  M.GauL;;\In,  Ainnhs  de  Chimie  et  dc  PkysiqufyX^-Ji;  Antoine  Breguet, 
AnunL-s  d"  Chimic  d  dc  Fhysiqttr,  1S79  ;  Du  Moncc!,  Exposi  dcs  Applh  aliojts 
de  r Eiectnctl't,  vol.  ii.  ;  Niaudet,  Machiius  IJalriqtm  ;  PrcHj^e's  J.lccttic 
Jlluminatwn ;  Sclielleu,  Dii  Ma^netih  vnd  Dj-namo-elckir  isc/wn  Maschincn  (3rd 
edition,  1883). 
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CHAPTER  IL 

HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

Faraday's  discovery  of  the  magneto-electric  induction  of  currents 
was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  and  communicated,  on  Nov.  24th, 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  a  i)aper  printed  in  the  PhilosopJiical  Trans- 
tu/w//s,  and  reprinted  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of  Faraday's 
Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity.  His  first  experiirients  related 
to  the  production  of  induced  currents  in  a  coil  by  means  of  currents 
started  or  stopped  in  a  neighbouring  coil ;  from  these  lie  went  on  to 
currents  generated  in  a  coil  moved  in  front  of  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
steel  magnet.  Upon  thus  obtaining  electricity  from  magnets  he 
altempted  to  construct  *'a  new  electrical  machine."  A  disk  of 
copper,  12  inches  in  diameter  (Fig.  i), 
acd  about  one^fth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, fixed  upon  a  brass  axle,  was 
mounted  in  frames,  so  as  to  allow  of 
revolution,  its  edge  being  at  the  same 
time  introduced  between  the  magnetic 
poles  of  a  large  compound  permanent 
magnet,  the  poles  being  about  half  an  fig.  i.  ^ 

inch  apart'    The  edge  of  the  plate    Faraday*s  disk  Dykavo. 
was  well  amalgamated,  for  the  purpose 

of  obtaining  a  good  but  movable  contact,  and  a  part  round  the 
axle  was  also  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  Conducting  strips  of 
copper  and  lead,  to  serve  as  electric  collectors,  were  prepared,  so 
as  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  copper  disk ;  one  of 
these  was  held  by  hand  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  disk  between  the 
magnet  poles.  The  wires  from  a  galvanometer  were  connected,  the 
one  to  the  collecting-strip,  the  other  to  the  brass  a\le  ;  then  on 
revolving  the  disk  a  deflexion  of  the  galvanometer  was  obtained, 
which  was  reversed  in  direction  when  the  direction  of  the  rotation 

'  Ejcperimental  Reuartkeft  i.  25,  art.  85.  This  piece  of  apparatus  is  still 
preserved  at  the  Royal  Instittiiion.  It  was  shown  in  action  by  the  author  of  this 
woiie,  at  a  lecture  at  the  lUyal  iDstituUon  delivered  April  iith,  1891. 
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was  reversed.  "  Here,  therefore,  was  demonstrated  the  production 
of  a  permanent  current  of  electricity  ])v  ordinary  magnets."  These 
eflfects  were  also  ohtained  from  the  poles  of  electromagnets,  and  from 
copper  helices  without  iron  cores.  Several  other  forms  of  magneto- 
electric  machines  were  tried  by  Faraday. 

In  one,'  a  llat  ring  of  twelve  inches  external  diameter,  and  one 
inch  l)roa<l,  was  cut  from  a  thick  copper  plate,  and  mounted  to  revolve 
between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  two  conductors  being  applied  to 
make  rubbing  contact  at  the  inner  and  outer  edge  at  the  part  which 
passed  between  the  magnetic  poles.  In  another,-  a  disk  of  copper, 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick  and  only  \\  inch  in  diameter  (!■  ig.  2),  was 
amalgamated  at  the  edge,  and  mounted  on  a  copper  axle.  A  square 
piece  of  sheet  metal  had  a  circular  hole  cut  in  it,  into  which  the  disk 


Fig.  2.— Faraday's  Teetotum  Fig.  3.— Faraday's  Rotating 

Apparatus.  Copper  Cylinder. 


fitted  loosely,  a  little  mercury  completed  communication  between  the 
disk  and  its  surrounding  ring.  Tue  latter  was  connected  by  wire  to 
a  galvanometer;  the  other  wire  being  connected  from  the  instrument 
to  the  end  of  the  axle.  Upon  rotating  the  disk  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
currents  were  obtained  though  the  earth  was  the  only  magnet 
employed. 

Faraday  also  proposed  a  multiple  machine  '  having  several  disks, 
metallically  connected  alternately  at  edges  and  centres  by  means 
of  mercury,  which  were  then  to  be  revolved  alternately  in  opposite 
directions.  In  another  apparatus^  a  copper  cylinder  (Fig.  3),  closed 
at  one  extremity,  was  put  over  a  magnet,  one  half  of  which  it  enclosed 

'  Exfierimmtat  Jftseankeft  i.  art  135.  '  A,  art  155. 
*      art.  158.  *  Jb^wtL  219. 
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like  a  cap,  and  to  which  it  was  attached  without  making  metallic 
contact  The  anangement  was  then  floated  ui)right  in  a  narrow  jar 
of  mercuiy,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  copper  cap  touched  the 
fluid.   On  rotating  the  magnet  and  its  attached  cap,  a  current  was 

sent  through  wires  from  the  mercury  to  the  top  of  the  copper  cap. 

In  another  apparatus,^  still  preserved  at  the  Royal  Institution,  a 
cyliiidncal  bar  magnet,  half  immersed  in  mercury,  was  iikidc  to  rotate, 
and  generated  a  current,  its  own  metal  serving  as  a  conductor.  In 
another  form,-  the  cylindrical  magnet  was  rotated  horizontally 
about  it5  own  axis,  and  was  found  to  generate  currents  wliicU 
Howed  from  the  middle  to  the  ends,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the 
rotation.    In  all  these  machines  the  operations  were  homopolar,  and 


Fig.  4.~Faraday's  Rotating  Rectangle. 


the  induction  continuous;  but  in  another  machine  (Fig.  4)  con- 
structed some  time  later,'  the  operation  was  heteropolar,  and  the 
induction  alternate.  Here  a  simple  rectangle  of  copper  wire,  attached 
to  a  frame,  was  rotated  about  a  horizontal  axis  placed  east  and  west, 
and  geueiated  alternate  currents,  which  could  be  collected  by  a 
simple  cmnmutator. 

Within  a  few  months  machines  on  the  principle  of  magneto- 
induction  had  been  devised  by  Dal  Negro/  and  by  Pixii.*  In  the 
tatter's  apparatus  a  steel  horseshoe  magnet,  with  its  poles  upwards, 
was  caused  to  rotate  ahuuc  a  \crtical  shaft,  inducing  alternate: 
currents  in  a  pair  of  bobbins  fixed  above  it,  and  provided  wuh  a 
horseshoe  core  of  soft  iron.    Later,  in  1S32,  Pixii  produced,  at  the 

*  Et^mmenUii  Ruuareka^  i.  ait.  22a 

*  art  SIS.  *  A,  iii.  ut.  319s. 

*  PKU,  Mog.  [3]  i.  45,  July  1832  (an  osdllatofly  appotatitf). 

*  Ann,  Ckim,  Fhys,^  1.  322,  1833. 
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suggestion  of  Amp^re,*^a  second  machine,  provided  with  commutators 
to  rectify  the  alternating  currents.  Further  improvements  were  made 
by  Ritchie'  and  Watkins.^  In  1833  appeared  the  machine  of 
Saxton/  and  two  years  later  that  of  Clarke;''  both  having  the  steel 
horseshoe  magnet  a  fixture,  and  having  as  a  revolving  armature  an 
electromagnet  consisting  of  a  pair  of  bobbins  wound  upon  a  simple 
horseshoe  of  iron.  Clarke's  machine  possessed  many  original 
details,  including  a  special  form  of  commutator  for  giving  short, 
sharp  currents  for  physiological  purposes.  In  it  the  armature 
rotated,  not  opposite  the  ends,  but  in  close  proximity  to  the  flat  faces 
of  the  magnet.  In  Saxton*s  machine,  which  was  shown  to  the 
British  Association  at  Cambridge  in  1833,  the  armature  was  rotated 
opposite  the  polar  ends»  and  consisted  of  four  coils.  Von  Ettings- 
hausen,'  in  iS37»  brought  out  a  very  similar  alternate-current 
machine,  with  a  special  device  by  which  the  alternate  currents 
could  be  cut  out  PoggendorfF,'  in  1838,  devised  a  special  mercury- 
cup  commutator  for  Saxton's  machine,  to  make  the  currents  less 
discontinuous. 

Otlier  improvements  in  detail  were  made  by  Vctrinaj  ^ho 
improved  the  commutator;  Jacobi,'^  who  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  using  short  cores  for  the  armatures;  Sturgeon,^"  who  j)laced  a 
shuttle-wound  coil  longitudinally  between  the  limbs  cf  a  horseshoe 
magnet,  and  who  also  invented  the  simple  two-part  coniiuutator  or 
**  unio-direclive  discharger,"  as  he  termed  it;  Slohrer,"  who  showed 
how  to  conslrucl  a  six-pole  machine  with  six  ])oljbins  in  the  armature; 
Ritchie,^^  who  employed  tubular  cores  ami  a  double  windin^^;  and 
Fulvermacher,'^  who  in  \^^^  proposed  the  use  ot  thin  laminae  of  iron 
as  core*plates.    Woolrich,^^  in  1841,  devised  a  multipolar  machine 

*  Ann,  Chim.  Phys  ,  li.  76,  1 83 2, 

»  F/tti.  Ma^^.  i3l  vui.  455  ;  [3]  x.  280,  1S37 ;  and  Fhil.  Trans,,  iu  318,  183^ 
»  Phil,  Mii^'.  [3]  vii.  107,  1835. 

*  Fkii,  Mag,  I3]  ix.  360,  1836. 

^  Phil.  Mag,  [3]  ix.  362,  1836 ;  X.  365,  455,  1837  \  and  Stuig€on*s  Annals 

of  Electricity^  i.  14$. 

*  Gehler's  Phy;ikalisches  IVortcrbuch^  ix.  122,  1838. 
»  Fogg.  Ann.,  xlv.  385,  1S38. 

■  Po^,  Ann.,  Ixiv.  5b,  ii>45. 

*  P^SS-  Ann,^  Ixix.  194,  1846. 

Annals  of  EkeirieHy,  iu  |,  1838.    See,  alto  Sturgeon's  ^(MMR-M, 
p.  252  ;  also  Phil.  Mas-t  vii.  231,  1835. 

"  Pogi:.  Ann.,  Ixi.  417,  1884  ;  Ixxvii.  467,  1849. 

Specitication  of  Patent,  14,899  of  1849. 
"  Atv.  cit. 

bcc  alsi  Specitication  of  Patent,  9431  of  1842. 
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for  eiectroplatmg,  having  twice  as  many  rotating  coils  as  magnet- 
poles.  Wheatstone^  began  hb  improvements  in  1841,  with  a 
machine  in  which  for  the  fiist  time  the  armature  coils  were  so 
grouped  as  to  give  a  really  continuous  current  (Fig.  5).  For  this 
purpose  five  armatures,  each  consisting  of  a  pair  of  short  parallel 
cylindrical  coils  with  iron  cores,  and  each  having  a  simple  split- 
tube  commutator,  were  arranged  in  a  row  along  a  single  shaft, 
with  six  compound  steel  magnets  between  them,  the  five  armatures 
being  so  set  that  they  came  successively  into  the  position  of 


Fig.  s>— Whbatstoice*s  CoNTiNtrous-cuRRBNT  Machine. 

greatest  activity,  no  two  of  them  being  commuted  at  the  some 
instant.  They  were  connected  in  series  with  one  another  by  wires, 
which  joined  the  positive  brush — a  brass  spring— of  one  to  tlie 
negative  brush  of  the  next  In  1845  VVheatstone^  and  Cooke 
patented  the  use  of  electromagnets  instead  of  steel  permanent 
magnets  in  such  machines.  In  1848  Jacob  Brett  ^  made  the  impor* 
tant  suggestion  of  causmg  the  current  developed  in  the  armature  by 

*  Specification  of  Patent,  9022  of  1841. 

*  Specification  of  Patent,  10,655  of  1845. 
'  SpeciAcatioD  of  Patent,  12,054  of  184& 
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the  permanent  magnetism  of  the  iield-magnets  to  be  tiansmitted 
through  a  coil  of  wire  stirrouiidbg  the  magnet,  so  as  to  increase  its 
action.  This  suggestion^  which  appears  to  be  the  first  indication  of 
the  principle  of  the  self-exciting  dynamo,  was  independently  made  in 
r  85 1  by  Sinsteden,^  who  appears  to  have  had  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  investigated  by  Miiller,  that  steel  is  capable  of  receiving  a  tem- 
porary magnetization  not  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  wrought  iron,  and 
far  in  excess  of  that  which  it  can  permanently  retam.  Sinsteden's 
researches  were  numerous  and  important,  relating  to  the  best  width 
of  polar  surface  to  employ,  to  the  use  of  pole-pieces,  and  to  the 
lamination  of  armature  cores,  for  which  purj^ose  he  employed,  in 
1849,  iron  wu:e  bundles.  A  quite  different  type  of  machine  was 
suggested  independently  by  Ritchie,*  by  Page,*  and  by  Dujardin,*  in 
which  neither  field-magnet  nor  armature  rotated ;  the  coils  in  which 
the  currents  were  to  be  induced  were  wound  upon  polar  extensions 
of  the  field-magnets,  and  the  induction  was  produced  by  rotating  in 
front  of  them  pieces  of  soft  iron,  which  set  up  rapid  jjcriodic  varia- 
tions in  the  magnetic  field.  Macliines  on  tliis  "  inductor"  princi|ile 
were  later  devised  by  Hohncs,  Henley,  "W'heatstone,  Wilde,  Sawyer, 
by  the  author  of  this  work,  and  by  Kingdon. 

Nollet,^  in  1849,  devised  an  alternate-current  machine,  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  was  joined  by  Van  Malderen ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Nollet  this  was  developed,  ^Mth  the  aid,  first  of  Holmes, 
then  of  Masson  and  Du  Moncel,  into  the  "Alliance"*'  machine 
which,  from  the  year  1863,  did  good  service  in  the  lighthouses  of 
France.  Holmes  continued  to  perfect  his  work,  and  produced  a  fine 
machine,^  which  in  1857  received  high  commendation  from  Fara- 
day. The  great  machine  of  Holmes  shown  in  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  was  a  continuous-current  machine,  with  a  large 
commutator  and  rotating  rollers  for  brushes ;  the  bobbins,  160  in 
number,  were  arranged  on  the  peripheries  of  two  wheels,  each  about 

*  Pogg.  Ann*,  lz»uT.  186,  1851.  For  Sinsteden's  other  researcfacB  ace  Poggi 

Anr  ,  Ixxvi.  29,  195  and  524,  1S49  ;  Ixxxiv.  181,  1851;  XCsi.  t  and  2aOb  1854; 
xcvi.  353,  1855  ;  cxxxvii.  290  and  483,  1869. 
'  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  X.  2S0,  1837. 

*  Annals  of  Electricity y  489,  1839. 

*  iP<rm/irx,  xviii.  837,  1844;  xxi.  528,  892,  iSSt. 

*  See  Specification  of  Patent,  13,303  of  1850V  See  also  Dovgltis  in  Ptoc* 
Inst.  Cii  il  Engiu.,  Ivii.  1S7S-9. 

See  Du  Moncel's  Expos^  des  App^atimu  de  PEltciridU,  L  36r.  Also  see 
Le  Roux,  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  SEncouragemerrt,  \ 868. 

7  S.x-  D  ut^la-^?,  lot.  cit.  Also  Spedfications  of  Patents,  573  of  1S56,  2060  of 
i8o8,  aiid  1774  oi  1S69. 
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9  feet  in  diameter.  There  were  sixty  horseshoe  magnets  ananged  in 
thfee  dideS)  each  presenting  radially  forty  poles.  In  1S67  Holmes 
remodelled  hb  machine,  making  the  field-magnets  more  powerful  in 
proportion,  and  leaving  the  induced  currents  uncommuted ;  and  in 
1869  he  intioduced  the  principle  of  diverting  the  current  from  a  few 
of  the  armature  coils,  through  a  commutator,  to  excite  the  field- 
magnets.  This  period  was  one  of  great  activity.  In  1855  Hjorth  ^ 
patented  a  remarkable  machine,  having  for  its  field-magnets  a  com- 
pound arrangement  of  a  permanent  magnet  to  provide  initial  currents, 
and  powerful  electromagnets  lq  be  excited  up  by  the  currents  gene- 
rated by  the  machine  itself. 

C.  W.  Siemens  '-  ui  1856  provisionally  patented  the  famous 
shuttle-wound  longitudinal  armature,  invented  by  Werner  Siemens. 
In  1 359,^  iie  made  the  sugc^estion  that  the  core  only  need  rotate,  the 
coils  being  fixed  in  grooves  in  the  pole -pieces  of  the  field-magnets. 
Wilde,*  of  Manchester,  embarked  on  a  remarkable  series  of 
researches  from  1861  to  1867.  Be<^inning  with  small  apparatus  for 
telegraphic  purposes,  he  was  led  m  1863  to  devise  an  apparatus  having 
a  shuttle-wound  Siemens  armature  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
electromagnet,  the  coils  of  which  were  traversed  by  currents  fur- 
nished by  a  small  auxiliary  machine— with  shuttle-wound  armature 
and  permanent  magnets — mounted  upon  its  summit.  In  1866  and 
1867  Wilde  devised  alternate^urrent  machines,  of  which  the  latest 
had  a  number  of  bobbins  mounted  on  the  periphery  of  a  disk 
rotating  between  two  opposite  crowns  of  alternately  polarized  field- 
magnets— a  type  which  survives  to  the  present  day.  These  machines, 
originally  separately  excited  by  currents  from  a  small  magneto 
machine,  were  made  sdf-exciting,  in  1873,  by  diverting  through  a 
commutator  the  currents  induced  in  one  or  more  of  the  armature 
bobbins.  The  principle  of  using  the  whole  or  part  of  the  machine's 
own  currents  to  ezdte  the  requisite  magnetism  of  its  field-magnets 
was  by  thb  time  becoming  recognised.  As  mentioned  above,  Brett, 
Sinsteden,  and  Hjorth  had  all  made  use  of  this  principle.  In  1858, 
Johnson,*  patent  agent  for  a  foreign  inventor,  states ;  "  It  is  proposed 
to  em|>loy  the  electromagnet  in  obtaining  induced  electricity,  which 

*  Spccificaticns  of  Patents,  12,  295  of  1848,  2199  of  1854,  2198  of  1854,  806  of 
1855,  807  of  1S55,  and  808  of  1S55. 

'  Specification  oi  l  atent,  201;  of  1856.  SeeW.  Siemens, Ann.^  ti.  271, 
1 85  7. 

*  SpedfioUioii  of  Patent,  $18  of  1859. 

*  Specliicatioiis  of  Patents,  299,  858,  1994  and  2997  of  1861 ;  516  and 
3006  of  1863,  1412  nnd  2753  of  1865,  3209  of  1866,  and 834 of  1W7.  ' 

*  Spedfication  of  Pateat,  2670  of  x&5ii. 
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supplies  wholly  or  partially  the  electricity  necessary  for  polarising  the 
electromagnets,  which  electricity  would  otherwise  be  required  to  be 
obtained  from  batteries  or  other  known  sources."  In  July  iS66, 
Murray  ^  stated  that  he  had  connected  in  series  with  the  armature 
some  coils  wound  on  the  field-magnets  of  his  magneto  machine 
and  recommended  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  In  October  1866, 
Moses  G.  Farmer*  wrote  to  Wilde  of  Manchester,  describing  his 
success  in  winding  main  circuit  coils  upon  the  field  magnets  ol  his 
machine,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  excite  its  own  magnets.  In  Novcaiber 
1866,  liakcr^  staled  that  the  secondary  currents  from  the  revolving 
magnets  might  be  applied  to  magnetize  the  fixed  magnets.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  C.  and  S.  A.  Varley  *  filed  a  Provisional 
Specification  for  a  machine  having  electroinagucts  only,  wliich  appa- 
ratus, liowever,  required  before  using  to  have  given  to  it  a  small  amount 
of  permanent  magnetism  sinc  e  the  inventors  state  that  the  bobbins 
become  slii^htly  mai;neti^ed  in  their  j)assage  between  the  j)oles  of 
the  jjermanent  magnets. "  This,  it  must  be  conjectured,  was  given 
to  it  by  passing  an  electric  current  through  the  coils  of  the  electro- 
magnets ;  a  device  which  reappears  in  another  macliine  patented 
by  the  same  inventors  in  June  1867,  and  again  in  another  by 
O.  and  F.  H.  Varley  in  iS6q.  The  electromagnets  of  the  1867 
machine  were  wound  with  two  separate  circuits,  supplied  alternately 
with  currents  from  two  commutators  which  received  the  currents 
from  two  separate  pairs  of  coils.  Mr.  S.  A.  Varley  continued,  in 
1868  and  Z871,  to  patent  magneto*electric  generators^  In  1876 
he  returned  to  the  self-exciting  method,  employing  a  multiple 
armature  in  which  the  principle  was  applied  of  cutting  out  each 
coil  in  succession  during  the  rotation.  In  this  machine  also  there 
were  two  windings  on  the  field-magnets,  one  of  greater  resistance 
than  the  other,  both  of  which  were  led  to  the  lamp,  the  circuit  of 
greater  resistance  being  always  closed.  It  was  not,  however,  dear 
that  this  method  of  double  winding  was  what  is  now  understood 
as  "compound  winding/'^  until  such  was  laid  down  with  legal 
authority  by  a  Scotch  judge  fifteen  years  later.  Returning  to 
the  self-exciting  principle,  we  find  tliat  on  January  17th,  1867, 

'  See  Eugitu'cr^  p.  42»  July  20,  1866. 

'  Proc,  IMf  and  Phil,  Sffc,  of  Manchester^  vi.  107. 

*  Specification  of  Patent,  3039  of  1S66. 

^  Specification  of  Talent,  3394  of  1866.  Other  Varley  S peel fi cations  are  1755 
of  1S67,  315  of  1S68,  131  and  1150  of  1871,  4905  of  1876,  270  and  4435  of  1S77, 
4100  of  187S. 

»  See  Phil,  Mag.  [4I  xlv.  439,  1873, 
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Dr.  Werner  Siemens  ^  described  to  the  Berlin  Academy  a  machine 

for  generating  electric  currents  by  the  application  of  mechanical  power, 

the  currents  being  induced  in  the  coils  of  a  rotating  armature  by 

the  action  of  electromagnets,  which  were  themselves  excited  by  the 
currents  so  generated.  In  this  machine  also  initial  permanent 
magnetism  was  to  be  given  by  sending  a  preliminary  current  through 
the  coils  from  a  battery.  To  mark  the  importance  of  this  departure 
Siemens  coined  the  name  dynamo-c'lectric  nuwhittf^  uhich  now,  in  the 
shortened  form  oi  dynamo^  has  become  the  familiar  term  for  all  these 
electric  machines  driven  by  mechanical  power,  whether  self-excited  or 


Fig.  6.— PAcmom's  Machini,  with  Riko  ARMATuaB. 


not  On  the  same  day  that  this  discovery  was  announced  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Febniaiy  Z4th,  1867,  a  paper  was'  read  by  Sir  C. 
Wheatstone,'  making  an  almost  identical  suggestion ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  whilst  Siemens  proposed  that  the  exciting  coils 
should  be  in  the  main  circuit,  in  series  with  the  armature  coils, 
Wheatstone  proposed  that  they  should  be  connected  as  a  shunt  A 
self-exciting  machine  without  permanent  magnets  had  indeed  been 
constructed  for  Wheatstone  by  Mr.  Stroh  in  the  summer  of  1866. 

*  Berliiier  Bcricht,',  Jan.  1867;  Proc,  Roy.  Soc,,  Feb.  14, 18675  Spectficatioft 
of  Patent,  261  of  1S67  ;  and  Fogg.  Anm^  cxxx.  332,  1867, 
»  Fro€,  Roy.  Soc.,  Feb.  14, 1867. 
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In  1867  Ladd  *  exhibited  a  self-exciting  machine  ha^ng  two  shuttle- 
wound  armatures,  a  small  one  to  excite  the  common  field-magnet,  a 
large  one  to  supply  currents  for  electric  light 

Meantime  Uie  question  of  procuring  continuous  currents,  with  less 
fluctuation  in  their  strength,  had  come  up,  and  had  received  from 
Pacinotti '  an  answer  which,  though  it  fell  into  temporary  oblivion,  is 
now  recognized  as  of  great  merit.  He  devised  a  machine,  first  de- 
scribed in  1864,  having  as  its  armature  an  electromagnet  in  the  form 


Fig.  7.— Gramme  Machine,  Labobatory  Pattern. 


of  a  ring,  tlie  core  consisting  of  a  toothed  iron  wheel,  between  the 
teeth  of  which  the  coils  were  wound  in  sixteen  separate  sections.  He 
denominated  this  a  transversal  electromagnet."  The  coils  being 
joined  up  in  a  closed  circuit,  if  at  any  point  a  current  was  introduced, 
it  flowed  both  ways  through  the  coils  to  some  other  point  where  it  was 
taken  oflf  by  a  return  wire.  By  the  device  of  leading  down  connections, 
at  sixteen  different  points  around  the  ring,  to  sixteen  insulated  pieces  of 

'  Fhil,  Mag.  [4]  xxxiii.  544,  1S67.         *  Nuovo  Cimmto,  xix.  378,  1865. 
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metal  arranged  as  a  commuLitorjit  was  possible  to  cause  magnetic  poles 
to  appear  in  the  ring  at  any  desired  points.  The  principle  of  winding 
a  continuous  coil  in  separate  symmetrical  sections  around  a  ring,  or 
other  figure  of  revolution,  was  independently  invented,  in  1870,  by 
Gramme,'  whose  ring  had  no  teeth,  and  was  entirely  ovenvound  with 
wire.  By  winding  an  armature  with  a  number  of  such  symmetrically 
grouped  coils  which  pass  successively  through  the  magnetic  field, 
currents  can  be  obtained  that  are  practically  steady.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gramme  armature  was  at  once  recognized  as  marking  an 
important  step,  and  it  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  invention.    In  1873 


Fiu  8.— SiEMENs's  Dynamo  with  von  Hefner  Alteneck's 

Drum-wound  Armature. 

von  Hefner  Alteneck  -  modified  the  longitudinal  armature  of  Siemens 
by  covering  it  with  windings  spaced  out  at  symmetrical  angles  to 
secure  the  same  advantage  of  continuity,  and  Lontin'^  in  1874  sought 
to  perform  a  like  transformation  upon  an  armature  with  radiating 
poles.    Gramme  and  Siemens  both  devised  many  special  forms  of 

'  Comptes  Rendus^  Ixxiii.  175,  1871,  and  Ixxv.  1497,  1872;  and  Specification 
of  Patent,  1668  of  1870. 

•  Specification  of  Patent,  2006  of  1873.  A  similar  suggestion  had  been 
«  throA^Ti  out  the  previous  year  by  Worms  de  Komilly. 

•  Specifications  of  Patents,  473  of  1875,  3S6  and  3264  of  1876. 
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machines,  some  furnishing  alternating  currents/  others  continiioiis 
currents,    iiertin  in  1875,  Bnish  in  1879,  and  Siemens,^  in 
revived  the  method  of  shunt-winding. 

In  1878  Pacinotti  ^  devised  a  kind  of  armature  in  which  the 
conductors  took  the  form  of  a  flat  disk  or  fly-wheel.  Brush  ^  also 
introduced  his  famous  dynamo  embodying  the  principle  of  open-coil 
working.  lie  also  introduced  the  simultaneous  use  of  a  shunt  and 
a  series  winding  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  machine  to  do 
either  a  laige  or  a  small  amount  of  work.  Another  open-coil  machine 
was  introduced  in  1880  by  Elihu  Thomson  and  £.  J.  Houston,*  of 
Philadelphia.  About  the  same  time  Weston*  devised  several  forms 
of  dynamo,  and  in  particular  developed  shunt-wound  machines. 
Many  other  American  inventors  produced  dynamos,  amongst  them 
Edison,^  who  began  in  1878,  with  a  machine  in  which  the  motion 
was  oscillatory  instead  of  rotatory,  a  device  which  had  been  tried 
by  Dujardin,*  in  1856,  by  Siemens,*  in  1859,  !)>  Wilde,**  in  1861, 
and  abandoned  Edison  himself  abandoned  it  in  1879  for  a  form 
of  machine  having  a  modified  Hefner-Alteneck  armature  and  an 
elongated  shunt-wound  electromagnet.  In  1881  he  produced  a 
disk  dynamo  on  the  sime  lines  as  Pacinotti's  disk.  The  same  year 
saw  a  revival  of  ahcrnate-current  machines  in  the  forms  devised  by 
Lord  Keh  in^^  (and  independently  by  Ferranti)  and  Gordon,^-  who 
constructed  large  two-phase  generators. 

About  this  time  multipolar  dyn;imoi>  began  to  come  into  favour, 
the  multipolar  drum  armature  introduced  by  Lord  Elphinstone  and 
Mr.  Vincent,  and  the  muUipolar  ring,  independently,  by  Sclmckert, 
Gramme,  Giilchcr,  and  Mordey.'*  Lord  Klphinstone  in  particular 
drew  alteniion  to  the  inii)0itance  of  perfecting  the  magnetic  circuit, 
though,  for  purely  mechanical  reasons,  his  machine  soon  became 

*  Specification  of  Patents,  Gramme,  953  of  1S7S  ;  Siemens,  3134  of  1878. 

*  Phif.  Tran^.,  March  1880.  '  Xuavo  CiiwntQ  I3J  i.  1S81. 

*  Specihcaiion  of  Patent,  2003  of  1878. 

*  Specification  of  Patent,  315  of  1880. 

*  SpeciBcations  of  Patents,  4280  of  1876, 1614  and  2194  of  1S82. 

'  Specifications  of  Patents,  4226  of  1878,  2402  of  1879, 1340  and  2954  of  1881, 

and  2052  of  1882. 

*  Sec  Du  Moncel's  Expose  da  Applications^  i.  p.  372, 

*  Specification  of  Patent,  512  ot  1859. 
Specilicatiun  of  i'alcul,  924  of  1861. 

"  Specification  of  Patent,  5668  of  1881. 
>*  Specifications  of  Patents,  5536  of  1881  and  2871  of  1882. 
"  Spedfications  of  Patents,  332  of  1879,  and  2893  of  i88tx 
^*  Specification  of  Patent,  400  of  1883. 
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objolete.  Hopkinson^  showed  how  greatly  the  performance  of  a 
dynamo  was  improved  by  improving  and  making  more  compact  its 
magnetic  circuit,  whilst  Crompton '  amidst  a  number  of  improvemenis 
in  detail,  showed  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  cross-section  of  iron 
in  the  armature  core.  Meantime  theoretical  considerations  had  led 
Marcel  Deprcz,^  in  z88i,  to  the  conclusion  that  a  dynamo  driven  at 
a  certain  oitica]  speed  ought  to  be  able  to  distribute  currents  at  a 
constant  potential  if  its  field-magnets  weie  provided  with  a  second 
cod  to  furnish  from  a  battery  or  other  source  an  independent  and 
con>taLii  auxiUary  excitation.  This  was  almost  inimcdiately  fulluvvcd 
by  the  general  adoption  of  tlie  so-called  compound  winding,  for  the 
piirj>ose  cf  obtaining  a  self  regulating  dynamo,  this  atlvance  being  the 
subject  of  contliciing  rival  claims.  Since  1883  the  chief  progress 
made  has  been  in  details-  of  design  and  mechanical  consuuction. 
Large  multipjlir  machines  for  continuous  currents  have  been 
designed  by  Siemens  and  Halske,  by  C.  E.  L.  Brown,  and  others, 
and  are  superseding  bipolar  forms.  Disk  dynamos  hive  also 
been  introduced  by  Desroziers  and  by  Fritsch*.  Special  methods 
of  construction  to  facilitate  the  sparklcss  collection  cf  large 
currents  have  been  devised  by  Ryan  and  by  W.  B.  Sayers.  l^rge 
alternating  machines  have  been  constructed  by  various  designers, 
Mordey's  machine  having  a  notable  departure  in  the  use  of  a 
single  compact  magnetic  circuit  for  the  field-magnet.  Poly* 
phase  alternate-current  generators  have  been  iutroduced,  chiefly 
since  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  two  or  more  alternate 

currents  differing  in  phase  from  one  another ;  the  reason  for  these 
machmes  being  the  convenience  of  distributing  power  by  alternate 
currents  to  polyphase  motors.  Quite  recently  there  are  signs  of  a 
revival  of  the  "  inductor  "  type  of  alternator,  having  no  copper  in  the 
moving  parts;  Kingdon,  Stanley,  Brown,  Dobrowolsky,  Pyke  and 
Thury  having  independently  perfected  such  machines.  The  "um- 
brella" type  of  dynamo,  with  vertical  driving  shaft  was  introduced  by- 
Brown  for  turbine  service,  and  has  been  used  in  many  very  1  u\:e 
machines.  The  largest  are  the  two-phase  alternators  in  use  at  N  iagai  a, 
constructed  by  the  Westinghouse  Co. 

The  other  branch  of  the  subject,  that  of  the  electric  motor,  goes 
back  to  the  discovery  by  Faraday*  in  1821  of  electromagnetic 

■  Specification  of  Patent,  973  of  1883. 

'  Specifications  of  Patents,  26  iS  and  4810  of  1882,  and  4302  of  1884. 

*  La  Lumih-e  ^Uetrique,  December  3  18S1,  and  January  5,  |834* 

*  ^oiutaX  oi  JHey^l  Ifutiiuiioa^  September  182  u 
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rotation,  aad  llic  nvs  cntion,  in  1823,  by  Barlow,'  ui  his  rotating  wheel. 
The  earHest  electnc  niotois  in  which  the  jjrinciple  of  attraction  by 
an  electromagnet  was  npjjhcd  were  those  of  Henry,-  in  1831,  and  of 
Dal  Ncgro,^  in  1S32,  and  these  were  followed  in  1833  and  1834 
by  the  motors  of  Ritchie*  and  of  Jacobi,^  and  in  1837  by  that  of 
Davenport.*^  Many  other  inventors  devised  mat  hines  of  this  kind, 
some  of  the  most  famous  being  Page  ^  in  the  United  States,  Davidson 
in  Scotland,  Wheatstone "  in  England,  Froment  ^  in  France,  and 
Pacinotd  in  Italy.  The  discovery  that  the  action  of  a  dynamo 
is  the  simple  converse  of  that  of  the  motor,  and  that  the  same 
machine  can  serve  either  function^  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
LenZy^^  in  i838.  It  was  known  to  Jacobi'^  in  1850,  though  it 
only  came  into  general  recognition  somewhat  later.  It  was  certainly 
known  in  1852,  for  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Davis's  Magtutism^ 
published  at  Boston,  an  apparatus,  described  as  a  ''revolving  electro- 
magnet" (a  slight  modification  of  Ritchie's  motor)  is  shown,  on 
page  212,  as  a  motor,  and  the  same  apparatus  is  again  shown  on 
page  268  as  a  generator,  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  **any  of 
the  electromagnetic  instruments  in  which  motion  is  produced  by 
the  mutual  action  between  a  galvanic  current  and  a  steel  magnet 
may  be  made  to  afford  a  magneto-electric  current  by  producing  the 
motion  mechanically."  Walenn  ^  explicitly  stated  the  same  point  in 
i860 ;  and  it  was  also  stated  by  Pacinotti  in  1864.  The  principle  of 
transmitting  power  from  one  dynamo  used  as  a  generator  to  another 
used  as  motor  is  claimed  for  Fontaine  and  Gramme,  as  a  discovery 
made  in  1S73,  when  such  an  arrangement  was  shown  at  Vienna.  It 
has  been  noisily  claimed,  but  without  the  sliadow  of  reason,  for 
Marcel  Deprez,^^  who  did  not,  liowever,  discover  it  until  188 1.  In 

*  Badow,  On  MapuUc  Attraction  (1823),  279 ;  and  Mncydofadia  Metro- 
pc/itana  (1824),  iv.  art.  EleetromagneHsmf  36. 

*  Silliman*s  Journai,  xx.  340,  1831.  Also  Henry,  .SV/V  .  :/  -  /Fr////!^  (1886), 
i  54.  '  Annali  ddU  Seienu  Lombardo-  J  'ettek\  Maicli  1834. 

*  /////.  Trans,,  1833  [2],  318.  *  L  lnsdtut,  hxxii.  Dec.  1834. 

*  Sec  Annals  of  EUctrtcUy,  ii.  1838  ;  Eucyclopadia  BritannUa  (cd.  vii.) 
art.  Vottak  Ekctrkity,  687 

*  SilUmati^s  ^^wntat,  xxxiia.  1838 ;  and  [2]  x.  344  and  473,  iSsa 

*  Specification  of  Patent,  9022  of  184 1. 

^  Sec  Cosmos^  X.  495,  1857,  and  La  Lumiire  £i«trtque,  ix.  193,  Jane  1883. 

Xuovo  Cimento,  \ix.  378,  1865. 
"  See  SXMXg^Qlih  Atinafs  <if  FJcclricify,  iii.  384,  1S38  ;  and  Pot^^g.  Ann.,  xxxi. 
483,  183S.  "  Mcmoirc  sur  la  Ihhric  des  Machina  clcctrffmapi^tiques, 

»  Specification  of  Patent,  25S7  of  i86a 

"  Specification  of  Patent,  2830  of  1882.  See  Joum,  Soe,  Ttkgr^  Engineers, 
xii.  301,  1883. 
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1882  Ayrton  and  Perry  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  automatic 
resrulation  of  motors,  to  run  with  constant  velocity,  by  methods  akiii 
to.  but  the  converse  of.  lliose  adapted  for  making  d\ninio> 
r.  ..uniting.  Smce  tliat  date,  the  improvements  made  in  <  onlinuous 
current  niotor>,  though  greit,  have  been  in  nic(  iKinical  perfection  of 
design  and  detail.  The  alternate-current  dyn.uno  doc^  not  nuke  a 
convenient  alternalc-i;urrent  motor,  as  it  is  not  seU"  start  in:,'.  \\  lun 
onre  started,  liowevcr,  it  runs  in  absolute  syiuhroni^ni  with  t!ie 
generator.  Bailey,  in  1879,  showed  how  to  produce  rotation  lt\  the 
currents  induced  m  a  copper  disk  pinred  in  a  systeniatK  ally  shifiini; 
magnetic  field,  Ferrnris,  in  1888,  made  the  important  suggestion 
to  drive  a  motor  by  two  independent  alternate  currents  of  similar 
period,  but  differing  in  phase,  thus  producing  a  rotating  magnetic 
field.  The  same  suggestion  came  independently  from  Nikola  Tesia, 
who  first  put  such  rootois  into  practical  form.  Maoy  forms  of 
Totator}'-field  motors  hive  since  been  devised;  various  engineers, 
incladiog  Dolivo-Dobrowolsky,  C.  £.  L.  Brown  and  others,  have 
brought  the  induction  motor  to  a  remarkable  pitch  of  perfection. 
In  the  States  a  two-phase  motor  on  a  different  plan  has  been 
perfected  by  Stanley  and  Kelly.  The  success  of  these  polyphase 
motors,  in  which  the  rotating  part  is  an  entirely  independent  simple 
structure  of  iron  and  copper,  receiving  its  currents  by  induction 
and  without  any  commutator  or  circuit  connexions,  has  led  to  the 
device  of  single-phase  motors  for  use  with  simple  alternate  currents. 
The  structure  of  these  motors  resembles  that  of  the  polyphase 
motors,  since  the  revolving  part  receives  its  currents  solely  by 
indnctioD. 

The  theocy  of  the  dynamo  dates  back  to  the  investigations  of 
Weber ^  and  of  Neumann'  respecting  the  geneial  laws  of  magneto- 
electric  induction,  followed  by  Jacobi's'  calculations  and  experiments 

respecting  the  performance  of  an  electric  motor,  by  Poggendorff*s  *  and 
Koosen's  *  investigations  of  the  theory  of  the  Saxton  magneto  machine, 
and  by  the  researches  of  Lenz,*'  Joule,'  Lc  Roux,^  and  of  binstcden  * 

*  ElekiTMfyMumstkt  Maasietiimmungem  (1846). 

*  BerHner  Beriehte,  p.  i,  1845  ;  and  p.  i,  1847. 

*  Pogg.  Ann.,  IL  370,  1840;  l\tx.  iSi,  1S46  ;  Krmi^s  Jourttal,  iii.  377» 
1851.     Also  Ann.  Chun.  Phys.  [3}  xxxiv.  451,  1852, 

*  Asr-  Ann.,  xlv.  390,  1838. 

*  Po&S'  Ann.,  LxxxT.  326 ;  aad  Ixxxvii.  386,^1852. 

*  r^.  Aun.t  xxxL  4S3,  1834;  xjqtiv.  385,  1835  ;  aod  xdL  laS^  1S54. 

'  Autmb  0/  Btecirkiiyt  iv.  v.  1839^40;  FkH,  Mag.  I3]  xxitL  263,  347  and 
435.  1843- 

^  Antt,.Ckim.  Ph]fu     1. 463,  1857.       *  Fogg,  Aun.,  Inxiv.  iSi,  1851. 
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These  rcscAn  bes  were  followed  at  a  long  interval  by  those  of  Favrc,* 
followed  by  silence  for  twenty  years,  broken  only  by  the  prei^nant, 
but  almost  totally  forgotten,  little  paper  in  which  Clerk-Maxwell  ^  laid 
down  a  theory  for  self-exciting  machines.  On  the  revival  of  electric 
lighting  the  theory  of  the  dynamo  wns  again  studied,  important  con- 
tributions being  made  by  Mascart,^  Hagenbach,*  von  Waltenhofen,* 
Hopkinson,®  Her  wig,'  Meyer*  and  Auerbach,*  and  Joubert.  The 
litter  founded  the  modem  theory  of  altemate-cuirent  machines. 
H()j)kinson  devised  the  method  of  representing,  by  a  curve,  the 
relation  between  the  current  and  the  working  electromotive-force 
of  the  machine;  such  curves,  under  the  name  of  ''characteristics," 
subsequently  formed  the  basis  of  the  theoretical  researches  of  Marcel 
Deprez."  In  1880  Frolich began  a  series  of  investigations,  both 
experimental  and  theoretical,  that  led  to  equations  of  remarkable 
simplicity,  if  not  of  more  than  approximate  value,  and  in  1885 
Clausius,*'  adopting  FrolicVs  fundamental  expression  for  the  law  of 
the  electromagnet,  evolved  with  great  elaboration  a  theory  in  which 
all  the  various  secondary  effects  arising  in  generators  were  taken 
into  account — a  theory  which  he  later  extended  to  the  case  of  motors. 
In  1886  John  and  Edward  Hopkinson"  published  a  remarkable 
piper,  developing,  from  theoretical  considerations  respecting  the 
induction  of  magnetism  in  a  magnetic  circuit  of  given  form  and 
materials,  a  ilicor)  ul  llic  d}rKuiiu,  the  perfection  of  which  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  its  use,  as  now  extended  by  various  workers, 
enables  the  performance  of  a  machine  to  be  predicted  with  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  from  the  design  as  laid  down  in  the  working 
drawings.  Other  contributions  to  the  theory  of  dynamos  have  been 
made  by  Lord  Kelvin    (windings  to  secure  maximum  etiiciency), 

*  Comptes  Rendits^  xxxiv.  342,  1853;  xxxix.  1212,  1854  ;  xlvi.  337,  658,  1S5S. 

*  Proc,  Royal  Soc.f  Mar.  14,  1867  ;  and  Phil,  Ma^,  [4]  xxxiii.  [474],  1867. 

*  Journal  di  Physiqut^  vi.  204,  297,  1877  ;  and  vii.  89,  1878. 

^  Arthivet  da  Setettcat  Pkysipieiy  Iv.  255,  MMrck  18761  and  JPb^^  Amr^ 
dviii.  599, 1876W  '  IViencr  BaUhtt,  licxx.  6or,  187^ 

«  Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Eus'tnms,  238,  1879,  and  266,  1 880. 
'  Wicil.  Ann.,  viii.  494,  1880.  '  W^/a/.  .-f//ff.,  viii.  494,  1879. 

*  Ann.  de  t EcoU  Norma \.  131,  i88r ;  ^viA  Journal  iic  /V/i -j/V/z/^  [2]  ii  293, 
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CHAPTER  111. 

PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC  MACHINES. 

All  dynamos  arc  based  upon  the  discovery  made  by  Faraday 
in  183 1,  that  electric  currents  are  generated  in  conductors  by 
moving  them  in  a  magnetic  field,  Faraday's  principle  may 
be  enunciated  as  follows : — When  a  conductor  is  moved  in  a 
magnetic  field  so  as  to  cut  the  lines  of  force,  there  is  an 
electromotive-force  induced  in  the  conductor,  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  at  right 
angles  also  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  given  a  most  useful  rule  for  remembering 
this  connexion  between  motioni  magnetism,  and  induced 
electromotive-force.  Hold  the  thumb  and  the  first  and 
middle  fingers  of  the  right  hand  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  as  in  Wg.  9,  so  as  to  represent 
three  rectangular  axes  in  space,  if  the  thumb  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  motion,  and  the  forefinger  point  along  the 
direction  of  tlie  magnetic  lines,  then  the  middle  finger  will 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  induced  electromotive-force.' 

This  induced  electromotive-force  is,  as  Faraday  showed, 
proportional  to  the  number*  of  magnetic  h'nes  cut  per  second  ; 
and  is,  therefore,  proportional  to  ihc  tlen.^ity  of  tlic  magiietic 
field,  and  to  the  length  and  velocity  ^  of  the  moving  conductor. 

*  A  more  usual  rule  for  remembering  the  direction  of  the  induced  currents  is 
the  foUovring  adaptation  from  Ampere's  well  known  rule: — Supposing  a  figure 
twimmmg  in  any  conductor  to  turn  so  as  to  look  along  the  (pontive  direction  of 
the)  lines  of  force*  Then  if  he  and  the  conductor  be  moved  towards  his  right 
hand,  he  will  be  swimming;  with  the  current  induced  by  thi^  motion. 

'  For  the  numerical  signihcaliou  to  be  attached  to  the  term  "number  of 
magnetic  lines,"  see  p.  113. 

*  If  the  direction  of  the  motion  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
field,  the  resolved  part  of  the  velocity  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  field 
must  be  considered  as  the  effective  velocity. 
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For  steady  currents,  the  flowr  of  electricity  in  the  conductor  is, 

by  Ohm's  well-known  law,  directly  proportional  to  this  electro- 
motive force,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor.  For  sudden  currents,  or  currents  whose 
strength  is  varying  rapidly,  this  is  no  longer  true.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  matters^  though  one  too  often 
overlooked  in  the  construction  of  dynamo-electric  machinery, 
that  the  "  resistance  "  of  a  coil  of  wire,  or  of  a  circuit,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  obstacle  offered  to  the  generation  of  a  niomen- 


Direction  of 
<  

Induced 
Electroffiou%e 
Force. 


Direction  of 

 >. 

MoCioiu  / 


Right  Hand. 
Fig.  9.— Illustration  op  Fleming's  Rule, 


tary  current  in  that  coil  or  circuit  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  **  self-induction  "  exercised  by  one  part  of  a  coil  or  circuit 
upon  another  part  or  parts  of  the  same,  is  a  consideration,  in 
many  cases  quite  as  important  a%  and  in  some  cases  more 
important  than>  the  resistance; 

To  understand  clearly  Faraday's  principle — ^that  is  to  say, 
how  it  is  that  the  act  of  movinf^  a  wire  so  as  to  cut  niai^netic 
lines  of  force  can  induce  or  generate  a  current  of  electricity  in 
that  wire — let  us  inquire  what  a  current  of  electricity  is.  ^ 
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A  wire  through  which  a  current  of  electricity  is  flowing 
looks  in  no  way  different  from  any  other  wire.  No  man  has 
ever  yet  seen  the  electricity  running  along  in  a  wire,  or  knows 
precisely  what  is  happening  there.  Indeed,  it  is  still  a  dis- 
puted point  which  way  the  electricity  flows,  or  whether  or  not 
there  are  two  currents  flowing  simultaneously  in  opposite 
directions.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  that  the  energy  does  not 
flow  alonsf  the  substance  of  the  wire  at  all,  but  is  transmitted 
•  across  the  surrounding  medium,  transversely.    Until  we  know 


Fig.  10.— Magnetic  Field  of  Bar-Magnet. 


with  absolute  certainty  what  electricity  is,  we  cannot  expect 
to  know  precisely  what  a  current  of  electricity  is.  But  no 
electrician  is  in  any  doubt  as  to  one  most  vital  matter, 
namely,  that  when  that  which  is  called  an  electric  current 
flows  through  a  wire,  the  magnetic  forces  with  which  that 
wire  is  thereby,  for  the  time,  endowed,  reside  not  in  the  wire  at 
all,  but  in  the  space  surrounding  it.  Every  one  knows  that  in 
the  space  or  "  field  "  surrounding  a  magnet  there  are  magnetic 
forces  whose  direction  and  intensity  are  conveniently  por- 
trayed by  magnetic  "  lines  of  force."    These  lines  start  in 
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tufts  from  the  N-pointing  pole  and  curve  round  to  the  S-point- 
ing  pole  of  the  magnet.  They  are  invisible  until,  by  dusting 
iron  filings  into  the  field,  their  presence  is  made  known,  though 
they  are  always  in  reality  there  (Fig.  10),  and  can  be  detected 
in  several  independent  ways.  A  view  of  the  magnetic  field  at 
the  pole  of  a  bar  magnet,  as  seen  end-on,  would,  of  course, 
exhibit  merely  radial  lines,  as  seen  in  Fig.  11. 

Now,  every  electric  current  (so  called)  is  surrounded  by  a 
magnetic  field,  the  lines  of  which  can  be  similarly  revealed. 


Fig.  II. — Magnetic  Field  round  one  Pole,  end-on. 

To  observe  them,  a  hole  is  bored  through  a  card  or  a  piece  of 
glass,  and  the  wire  which  carries  the  current  must  be  passed 
up  through  the  hole.  When  iron  filings  are  dusted  into  the 
field  they  assume  the  form  of  concentric  circles  (Fig.  12), 
showing  that  the  lines  of  force  run  completely  round  the  wire, 
and  do  not  stand  out  in  tufts.  In  fact,  every  conducting  wire 
is  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  magnetic  whirl,  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  13.  A  great  part  of  the  energy  of  the  so-called  electric 
current  in  the  wire  consists  in  these  external  magnetic  whirb'. 
To  set  them  up  requires  an  expenditure  of  energy  ;  the  current 
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on  being  started  does  not  instantly  assume  its  full  strength, 
part  of  its  energy  is  being  employed  during  the  variable  period 
in  building  up  this  surrounding  field.  On  stopping  the  current 
by  breaking  the  circuit  this  surrounding  energy  returns  back 
into  the  circuit,  the  field,  as  it  collapses  upon  the  wire,  tending 
to  maintain  the  current,  and  causes  the  spark  seen  at  the  break 
of  the  circuit.     It  is  these  magnetic  whirls  which  act  on 


magnets,  and  cause  them  to  set,  as  galvanometer  needles  do, 
at  right  angles  to  the  conducting  wire. 

Now,  Faraday's  principle  of  induction  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  this  : — That  by  moving  a  wire  near  a  magnet,  across 
a  space  in  which  there  arc  magnetic  lines,  the  motion  of  the 
wire,  as  it  cuts  across  those  magnetic  lines,  sets  up  magnetic 
whirls  round  the  moving  wire,  or,  in  other  language,  generates 
a  so-called  current  of  electricity  in  that  wire.  Poking  a 
magnet  pole  into  a  loop  or  circuit  of  wire  also  necessarily 
generates  a  momentary  current  in  the  wire  loop,  because  it 
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momentarily  sets  up  magnetic  whirls.  In  Faraday's  language, 
this  action  increases  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  embraced 
by  the  dicuit 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  moving 

conductor  should,  in  its  motion,  so  cut  the  mag- 
netic field  as  to  alter  the  number  of  magnetic 
lines  that  pass  through  the  circuit  of  which 
the  moving  conductor  forms  part  Without 
a  variation  in  the  magnetic  flux  that  pene- 
trates the  circuit  there  will  be  no  induction. 
And  induction  will  always  occur  in  any  circuit 
when  any  change  in  the  flux  takes  place, 
liowevcr  that  change  may  be  produced.  If 
a  conducting  circuit — a  wire  ring  or  single 
coil»  for  example — be  moved  along  in  a 
uniform  magnetic  field,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  14, 
so  that  only  the  same  lines  of  force  pass 
through  it,  no  current  will  be  generated.  Or 
if,  again,  as  in  Fig.  1 5,  the  coil  be  moved  by 
a  motion  of  translation  to  another  part  of  the 
unifornn  field,  as  many  lines  of  force  will  be 
left  behind  as  are  gained  in  advancing  from 
its  first  to  its  second  position,  and  there  will 
be  no  current  generated  in  the  coil :  the  flux 
of  mag^ietic  lines  has  not  varied.  If  the  coil 
be  merely  rotated  on  itself  round  a  central 


Fig.  13. 
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Fia  14^!— Cuicorr  movkd  without  cuttimg  Lines  of  Forcb  of 

A  Uniform  Magnetic  Field. 
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axis,  like  the  rim  of  a  fly-w  heel,  it  will  not  cut  any  more  lines 
of  force  than  before,  and  this  motion  will  generate  no  current. 
But  if,  as  in  Fig.  16,  the  coil  be  tilted  in  its  motion  across  the 
uniform  field,  or  rotated  round  any  axis  in  its  own  plane,  then 
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Fig.  15.— Circuit  moved  without  cutting  aky  uokk 

Lines  of  Fokce. 

the  number  of  magnetic  lines  that  traverse  it  will  be  altered 

and  currents  will  be  generated.  These  currents  will  flow 
round  the  ring  coil  in  the  right-handed  direction  (as  viewed 


by  a  person  lookin<:^  along  the  magnetic  field  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  magnetic  lines  run),  if  the  effect  of  the  movement 
is  to  diminish  the  number  of  lines  of  force  that  cross  the  coil ; 
they  will  flow  round  in  the  opposite  sense  if  the  effect  of  the 
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movement  is  to  increase  the  number  of  intercepted  lines  of 
force. 

If  the  magnetic  field  be  not  a  uniform  one,  then  the  effect 
of  taking  the  coil  by  a  simple  motion  of  transl.ition  from  a 
place  where  tlie  lines  of  force  are  dense  to  a  place  where  they 
are  less  dense,  as  from  position  i  to  position  2  in  Fig.  17,  will 
be  to  generate  currents.  Or,  if  the  motion  be  to  a  place 
where  the  lines  of  force  run  in  the  reverse  direction,^  the  effect 
will  be  the  same,  but  even  more  powerful 

In  the  process  called  /tomopolar  or  "unipolar"  induction 
(Chap.  XIX.),  conductors  with  slidiiig  contacts  move  con- 
tinuously through  a  uniform  6eld  ;  there  being  no  reversals. 


Fig.  i/.—Motion  op  Circuit  in  Kon-Uniform  Magnetic  FiELa 

We  may  now  summarise  the  points  under  consideration 
and  some  of  their  immediate  consequences,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

(1)  To  induce  currents  in  a  conductor  there  must  be 
relative  motion  between  conductor  and  magnet,  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  alter  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  embraced  in  or 
enclosed  by  the  circuit. 

(2)  Increase  in  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  embraced  by 
the  circuit  generates  an  electromotive-force  in  the  opposite 
sense  to  that  induced  by  a  decrease. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  imponible  to  have  a  magnetic  field  exactly 
like  Fig.  17  ;  for  in  the  intermediate  part,  between  the  upper  and  lower  6eld8,  the 
maenetic  Ikiet  would  be  of  carved  complex  form. 
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(3)  The  more  powerful  the  magnet  pole  or  magnetic  field, 
the  higher  will  be  the  electromotive-force  generated. 

(4)  The  more  rapid  the  motion,  the  higher  will  be  the 

electromotive-force. 

(5)  Joining  in  series  a  number  of  such  moving  con- 
ductors, the  electromotive-forces  in  the  separate  parts  are 
added  together ;  hence  very  h.\^\\  electromotive-forces  can  be 
obtained  by  using  numerous  coils  properly  connected. 

(6)  Since  the  quantity  or  strength  of  the  current  depends 
on  tiie  resistance  of  the  conductors  in  the  circuit,  as  well  as  on 
the  electromotive-force,  all  unnecessary  resistance  should  be 
avoided. 

(7)  The  number  of  magnetic  lines  being  finite,  the  process 
of  a  generating  machine  in  alternately  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing the  flux  enclosed  by  the  moving  conductor  must  necessarily 
generate  currents  alternate  in  direction. 

(8)  By  using  a  suitable  commutator,  all  the  currents, 
direct  or  inverse,  induced  during  recession  or  approach,  can 
be  turned  into  the  same  direction  in  the  wire  that  goes  to 
supply  currents  to  the  external  circuits  ;  and  if  the  rotating 
coils  are  properly  grouped  so  that  before  the  electromotive 
force  in  one  set  has  died  down  another  set  is  coming  into 
action,  then  it  will  be  possible,  by  using  an  appropriate  com- 
mutator, to  combine  their  separate  currents  into  one  practically 
uniform  continuous  current. 

(9)  As  induction  depends  upon  the  relative  motion  of 
conductor  and  magnetic  lines,  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
mechanical  convenience  whether  the  magnet  be  stationary 
while  the  copper  conductor  moves,  or  whether  the  conductor  is 
fixed  while  the  magnet  moves. 

(10)  To  the  conductor  which  is  generating  the  electro- 
motive-force by  cutting  the  magnetic  lines,  it  makes  no 
difference  what  the  orii^in  of  those  h'ncs  is,  whether  from 
a  permanent  magnet  of  steel  or  from  an  electromagnet, 
provided  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  so  cut  is  the 
same. 

(11)  To  the  moving  conductor  it  makes  no  difference 
what  the  origin  of  the  motion  is.    Whether  the  motion  be  due 
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to  a  steam-engine,  or  to  a  gas-engine^  or  to  hand-driving,  or 

to  driving  by  means  of  an  electric  current  in  the  wire  itself 
(as  in  the  case  of  electric  motors),  it  makes  no  difference  to 
the  moving  conductor,  which,  provided  the  speed  and  the 
number  of  magnetic  lines  to  be  cut  are  given,  will  generate 
the  same  electromotive-force. 

To  make  more  clear  the  considerations  which  will  occupy 
us  when  discussing  individual  types  of  dynamo,  we  will  first 
examine  soir.e  Uindanicntal  points  in  the  general  mechanism 
and  design  of  dvnamo  machines.  W'e  will  deal  with  the 
various  matters  in  order,  beginning  with  the  various  organs  or 
parts  of  the  machine.  Having  discussed  these,  we  take  up 
the  nature  of  the  processes  that  go  on  in  the  machine  when  it 
is  at  work,  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field  on  the  rotating 
armature,  the  reactions  of  the  armature  upon  the  field  in 
which  it  rotates.  We  must  tlien  enter  upon  the  magnetic 
part  of  the  subject,  and  discuss  the  magnetic  properties  of 
iron  so  far  as  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  dynamo  design. 
We  shall  then  consider  the  design  of  field-magnets,  and  the 
design  and  construction  of  armatures. 


Organs  of  Dynamo-Electric  Machines* 

The  simplest  conceivable  dynamo  is  that  sketched  in 
Fig.  18,  consisting  of  a  single  rectangular  loop  of  wire  sotating 
in  a  simple  and  uniform  magnetic  field  between  the  poles  of  a 
large  magnet    If  the  loop  be  placed  at  first  in  the  vertical 

plane,  the  number  ui  liiicn  that  pass  through  it  from  right  to 
left  will  be  a  maxinnmi,  and  as  it  is  turned  into  the  horizontal 
position  the  number  diminishes  to  zero  j  but  on  continuing 
the  rotation  the  lines  begin  again  to  penetrate  the  loop  from 
the  opposite  side^  so  that  there  is  a  n^ative  maximum  when 
the  loop  has  been  turned  through  I8o^  During  the  half- 
revolution,  therefore,  currents  will  have  been  induced  in  the 
loop,  and  these  currents  will  be  in  the  direction  from  back  to 
front  in  the  part  of  the  loop  which  is  rising  on  the  left,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction,  namely,  from  front  to  back,  in  that 
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part  which  is  descending  on  the  right.  On  passing  the  i8o^ 
position,  there  will  begin  an  induction  in  the  first  senses  for  now 
the  number  of  negative  lines  of  force  is  diminishing*  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  positive  increase  in  the  number  of  lines  of 

force :  and  this  increase  would  go  on  until  the  loop  reached 
its  orii^inal  position,  having  made  one  complete  turn.  If, 
then,  to  each  end  of  the  loop  there  were  separately  attached 
a  metal  collar  on  the  shaft,  and  on  each  collar  there  pressed  a 
spring,  wires  connected  to  these  springs  would  convey  an 
alternating  current  to  the  circuit.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to 
adapt  the  apparatus  to  furnish  a  continuous  current,  a  special 
adjunct  must  be  added. 

To  commute  these  altcrnatclv-directed  currents  into  one 
direction  in  tlie  external  circuit,  there  must  be  applied  a 


commutator  press  a  couple  of  metallic  springs  or  "brushes** 
(Fig.  19),  which  lead  away  the  currents  to  the  main  circuit. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  brushes  are  so  set  that  the  one  part 
of  the  split  tube  slides  out  of  contact,  and  the  other  part 
slides  into  contact  with  the  brush,  at  the  moment  when  the 
loop  passes  through  the  positions  when  the  induction  reverses 
itself,  the  alternate  currents  induced  in  the  loop  will  be 
"commuted'  into  one  direction  through  the  circuit.  We 
should  expect,  therefore,  the  brushes  to  be  set  so  that  the 
commutation  shall  take  place  exactly  as  the  loop  passes 
through  the  vertical  position.  In  practice,  however,  it  is 
found  that  a  slight  forward  lead  must  be  given  to  the 
brushes,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear.  In  Fig.  20 
are  shown  the  brushes  B  B',  displaced  so  as  to  touch  the 


Fig.       Ideal  Simple  DvNAMa 


commutator  consisting  of 
a  metal  tube  slit  into 
two  parts,  and  mounted 
on  a  cylinder  of  hard 

wood  or  other  suitable 
iiisulaliuL^  material ; 
each  half  being  con- 
nected to  one  end  of 
the  loop,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  1 3.  Against  this 
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commutator  not  exactly  at  the  highest  and  lowest  ix)ints, 
but  at  points  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  line  D  D, 
ivhich  is  called  the  "diameter  of  commutation."  The 
argument  is  in  no  wise  changed  if  for  the  single  ideal  loop 
we  substitute,  as  proposed  by  Sturgeon  in  1835,  the  simple 
rectangular  coil  represented  in  Fig.  21,  consisting  of  many 


Fig.  19.— Two-part     •  Fig.  20. 

Commutator.  Simple  Loop  in  Simple  Field. 

turns  of  wire,  in  each  of  which  a  simultaneous  inductive  action 
is  sroin  ^  on.  makinir  the  total  induced  electromotive-force 
proportionately  greater.  This  form,  with  the  addition  of  an 
iron  core,  is,  indeed,  the  form  given  to  armatures  in  1856  by 
Siemens,  whose  shuttle-wound  armature  is  represented  in 
section  in  Fig.  22.    A  small  magneto-electric  machine  of  the 


Fig.  21.  Fig.  22. — Section  of  old  Shuttle- 

S:mple  Rectangular  Coil.  wound  Siemens  .Armature. 

old  pattern,  having  the  shuttle-wound  armature,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  23.  Though  this  form  has  now  for  many  years  been 
abandoned,  save  for  small  motors  and  similar  work,  it  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  machines  of  its  day  ;  but  for  all  large 
work  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  ring  armatures 
and  drum  armatures  presently  to  be  described. 
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Wc  have  seen  that  the  dynamo  in  its  simplest  form  con- 
sists of  two  main  portions  :  (i)  an  armature,  which  in  revolving 
induces  electromotive  forces  in  the  copper  conductor  wound 
upon  it ;  (2)  a  field-maguet,  that  is  to  say  a  magnet  whose 
function  is  to  provide  a  field  of  magnetic  lines,  to  be  cut  by 
the  armature  conductors  as  they  revolve.  In  all  dynamos, 
whether  for  continuous  currents  or  for  alternate  currents, 
these  two  parts  can  be  recognised.  In  almost  all  continuous- 
current  machines  the  field-magnet  stands  still,  and  consists  of 


Fic.  23. — Old  Siemens  Machine,  with  Shuitle-wound  Armature 

AND  Permanent  Magnets. 

a  comparatively  simple  and  massive  electromagnet ;  whilst 
the  armature,  which  is  a  more  complex  structure,  is  the 
portion  which  rotates.  In  alternate-current  machines  the 
field-magnet  is  usually  multipolar,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  stationary,  whilst  the  armature  rotates  ;  nevertheless 
there  are  many  alternators  of  recent  pattern  in  which  the 
armature  stands  still  and  the  field-magnet  rotates.  The 
criterion  as  to  which  portion  is  properly  called  "  field 
magnet,"  and  which  "  armature,"  is  not  the  question  of  rota- 
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tion  or  otherwise.  The  name  of  fieid-magnct  is  properly 
given  to  that  part  which,  whether  stationary  or  revolving, 
maintains  its  magnetism  steady  during  the  revolution ;  and 
the  name  armature  is  properly  given  to  that  part  whicli. 

uhctlicr  rc\ Giving  or  fixed,  has  its  inac^nctism  changed  in  a 
regularly  repeated  fashion  when  tiic  machine  is  in  motion.  In 
a  generator  the  armature  is  that  part  which  is  connected  in 
circuit  with  the  distributing  mains  and  gives  current  to  them. 
In  a  motor  the  armature  is  that  part  which  receives  the 
currents  from  the  mains.  In  the  case  of  continuous-current 
machines  there  is  another  feature  of  first  importance,  namely, 
the  apparatus  for  collecting  the  currents  from  the  rc\olving 
armature.  This  apparatus  consists  of  two  essential  parts  : 
the  commutator  (or  collector^  attached  to  the  armature  and 
revolving  with  it,  and  the  brmhes.  The  latter,  which  are 
conducting  contact  pieces  held  pressed  against  the  surface  of 
the  rotating  commutator,  are  provided  with  special  brush- 
holders  mounted  upon  an  adjustable  frame  or  rocker. 

In  the  case  of  altcrnatc-cu;  1  cnl  luaLhuics  there  is  no  nccti 
of  a  commutator;  but,  in  general.  the.">e  machines  ha\e  to  be 
provided  with  sonic  device  for  making  a  sliding  connexion. 
For  in  those  forms  in  which  the  armature  rotates,  its  coils 
must  be  brought  into  continuous  metallic  relation  with  the 
conductors  of  the  main  circuit ;  and  in  those  forms  in  which 
the  armature  is  stationary  and  no  such  arrangement  is  needed 
at  that  j)art,  there  must  still  be  sliding  contacts  to  maintain 
the  coils  of  the  revolving  field-magnet  part  in  continu(.>ii -; 
metallic  connexion  with  the  auxiliary  exciting  circuit.  In 
either  case  the  appropriate  de\'ice  consists  of  a  pair  of  siip- 
rings^  against  each  of  which  a  brush  presses. 

In  addition  to  the  electrical  and  magnetic  features  enume- 
rated above,  therfe  are  certain  purely  mechanical  features 
which  need  to  be  considered.  The  revolving  part  must  be 
mounted  on  an  appropriate  spindle  or  shaft,  the  design  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  mechanical  engineering.  To  transmit 
the  power  from  the  spindle  to  the  revolving  conductors  of  the 
armature  there  are  required  driving  attachments  properly 
secured  to  the  spindle.   The  spindle  itself  must  be  supported 
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in  suitable  hearings,  and  be  provided  with  lubricators  to  secure 

cool  running-.  To  receive  tlie  power  from  the  enn^inc  a  pulley 
nuist  be  provided,  unless  the  dynamo  is  to  be  driven  direct 
by  a  coupling  from  an  engine  mounted  on  the  same  bed-plate. 
Lastly,  the  whole  d\'namo  must  be  erected  upon  an  appro- 
priate bed-plate^  which  in  some  cases  is  placed  upon  raiis^  so 
that  it  may  be  shifted  from  time  to.  time  by  the  aid  of 
tightening  screws,  as  the  belt  grows  slack. 

In  the  considerations  which  follow,  attention  will  be  con- 
centrated upon  d\  namos  for  geneniting  continuous  currents, 
the  various  organs  of  which  will  be  duly  considered.  The 
desig^n  of  alternate-current  machines  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter. 

Armatures. 

Returning  to  the  ideal  simple  loop,  we  may  exhibit  it  in 
its  relation  to  the  2-part  commutator  somewhat  more  clearly 
by  referring  to  Fig.  24.     The  same  split-tube  or  2-part 

commutator  will  suffice  if  a  loop  of  two  or  more  turn:>  be 
substituted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  for  the  single  turn. 


Fig;  24.— Simple  Loop    Fig.  25.— Loop  Arma-    Fig.  26.*-Siuple  Ring 
Armature.  ture    op    two         Armature  with 

Turns.  one  Coiu 


But  we  may  substitute  also  for  the  one  loop  a  small  coil 
consisting  of  several  turns  wound  upon  an  iron  ring.  This 
coil  (Fig.  26),  which  may  be  considered  as  one  section  of  a 

Pacinotti  or  Gramme  ring,  will  be  penetrated  by  magnetic 
lines  as  the  loop  was.  In  the  position  drawn,  it  occupies  the 
highest  point  of  its  path,  and  th^  Uux  of  magnetic  liue.<% 
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through  it  will  be  a  maximum.  As  it  tums»  the  number  of 
lines  that  penetrate  it  will  diminbh,  and  become  zero  when  it 
is  at  90^  from  its  original  position.    But  a  little  consideration 

of  its  acticMi  will  suffice  to  show  that  if  anotlicr  coil  be  placctl 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  rin^  it  will  be  performini^  an  exactly 
similar  inductive  action  at  the  same  moment,  and  may  there- 
fore be  connected  to  the  same  commutator.  If  these  two  coils 
are  united  in  parallel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  the  joint  electro- 
motive force  will  be  the  same  as  that  due  to  either  separately  ; 
but  the  resistance  offered  to  the  current  by  the  two  jointly  is 
half  that  of  either.  It  is  evident  that  we  may  connect  two 
parallel  loops  in  a  similar  fashion  to  one  simple  2-p.irt  col- 
lector.   If  the  two  loops  are  of  one  turn  each,  we  shall  have 


Fir..  27.— Simple  Ring  Akma-  Fig.  28.— Simi  le  Loop  Arma- 

TU«E  WITH  Two  Coils  in  turk  with  Two  Coiu.  in 

Parallel.  Paralleu 

the  arrangement  sketched  in  Fi^^  2S  ;  but  the  method  of 
connecting  is  equally  good  for  loops  consisting  of  many  turns 
each. 

Now,  with  all  these  arrangements  involving  the  use  of  a 
2'part  commutator,  whether  there  be  one  circuit  only  or  two 
circuits  in  parallel  in  the  coils  attached  thereto,  there  is  the 
disadvantage  that  the  currents,  tlK.u-li  commutatcd  into  one 
direction,  are  not  ab.solutcly  continuous.  In  any  sini^lc  ceil 
without  a  commutator  there  would  be  generated,  in  suc- 
cessive revolutions,  currents  whose  variations  may  be  graphi- 
cally expressed  by  a  recurring  sinusoidal  curve,  such  as  Fig.  29. 
But  if  by  the  addition  of  a  simple  split-tube  commutator  the 
alternate  halves  of  these  currents  are  reversed,  so  as  to  rectify 
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their  direction  through  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  the  resultant 
currents,  though  not  continuous,  will  be  of  one  sign  only,  as 

sliown  in  Fig.  30.  there  beini^  two  currents  generated  during 
each  revolution  of  the  coil.    The  currents  arc  now  "  rectified," 


Fig.  29.— Simplb  Curve  of  Sinks,  Rbprbsbnting  an  Alternating 

OR  Unoulatory  Current. 

or  '  l  edressed,"  as  our  continental  ncit^hbours  say,  but  arc  not 
strictly  continuous.  To  give  continuity  to  the  currents,  we 
must  advance  from  the  simple  2-part  commutator  to  a  form 
having  a  larger  number  of  parts,  and  employ  therewith  a 


J  2  » 

Fig.  30.— Curve  or  Rectified  or  Commuted  Alternating  Current. 

larger  number  of  coils.  The  coils  must  also  be  so  arranged 
that  one  set  comes  into  action  while  the  other  is  going  out  of 
action.  Accordingly,  if  we  fix  upon  our  iron  ring  two  sets  of 
coils  at  right  angles  to  each  other^s  planes,  as  in  Fig.  31,  so 

that  one  comes  into  the  position  of  best 
action  while  the  other  is  in  the  position 
f)f  least  action  (one  being  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  lines  when  the  other  is  normal 
to  them),  and  their  actions  be  super- 
posed, the  result  will  be,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  32,  to  give  a  current  which  is  con- 
tinuous, but  not  steady,  having  four  slight 
undulatiiMis  [kt  revolution.  If  any  larger 
number  of  separate  coils  are  used,  and 


Fir,.  31.— Four-part 
Ring  Armature 
(Closed  Coil).         their  effects,  occurring  at  regular  inter- 
vals, be  superposed,  a  similar  curve  will 
be  obtained,  but  with  summits  proportionately  more  numerous 
and  less  elevated.   When  the  number  of  coils  used  is  very 
great,  and  the  overlappings  of  the  curves  are  still  more  com- 
plete, the  row  of  summits  will  form  practically  a  straight  line, 
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or  the  whole  current  wrll  be  practically  constant.  As 
arranged  in  Fi^.  31,  the  four  coils  are  all  united  together 
in  a  dosed  circuit,  the  end  of  the  ftrst  beinc:^  united  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  and  so  forth  all  round,  the  last 
section  closing  in  to  the  first  In  order  to  obtain  greater 
uniformity  of  effect,  the  coils  on  the  armature  ought  to  be 


m 
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'  It  .  Ifli'l-  •  '1  1, 
1.  i.i.iiMii.:' 
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Fig.  32. — Curve  of  Continuous  but  ^'on>uniform  Current. 

divided  into  a  very  large  number  of  sections  (see  Chap.  IX.), 
which  come  in  regular  succession  into  the  position  of 
maximum  eflfect  at  regular  intervals  one  after  the  other. 

In  Fig.  33  a  sketch  is  gi\  en  of  a  ui  um  <ir mature  wound 
w  ith  tu'O  pairs  of  coils  at  ris^ht  an^^les  one  to  the  other,  and 
connected  to  a  4-part  commutator.  A  little  examination 
of  Figs,  31  and  33  will  show 
that  each  section  of  the  coils  is 
connected  to  the  next  in  order 
to  it :  the  whole  of  the  windings 
constiiuiing,  therefore,  a  sinc^le 
closed  coil.  Also,  the  end  of 
one  section  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next  are  both  connected 
with  a  segment  of  the  commu- 
tator. In  practice,  the  commu* 
tator  segments  are  not  mere 
slices  of  metal  tubing,  but  are 
built  up  of  a  number  of  parallel 
bars  of  copper,  gun-metal,  or  phosphor-bronze,  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  36,  p.  42,  placed  round  the  periphery  of  a 
cylinder  of  some  insulating  substance.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  continuous  circuit  all 
round,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  tlic  current  may  flow 
through  the  armature  from  one  brush  to  the  other,  as  in  all 
the  ring  and  drum  armatures;  of  which,  indeed,  Figs.  31 


Fig.  33.-^FouR-r.\RT  Drum 
Armature  (Closed  Coil). 
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and  33  may  be  taken  as  simplified  instances.  The  same 
reasoning  now  applied  to  4-part  armatures  holds  good  for 
those  having  a  still  larger  number  of  parts,  such  as  is 

shown  in  Fig.  34  Of  these  moic  will  be  said  in  the  sub- 
sequent chapters.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  here  that  in  closed- 
coil  armatures,  whether  of  the  "ring"  or  the  "drum"  type, 
there  are  usually  as  many  segments  to  the  commutator  as 
there  are  sectiotis  or  groups  of  coils  in  the  circuit  of  the  arma- 
ture. The  special  case  of  cfethcidl  armatures  is  considered 
in  Chapter  XVI 11.  In  machines  of  this  type  the  separate 
coils  are  not  connected  up  together  in  series,  and  a  special 

— » 


Fic.  34.— i>iMPL£  Ring  Armaturf,  showing  Connexions  of 

Closed  Con- 
form of  commutator  is  used  instead  of  the  usual  arrangement 

of  a  large  number  of  parallel  bars. 

So  far,  the  only  types  of  armature  considered  have  been 
the  **  drum  "  t\'pe"  and  the  '  ring  "  type ;  but  these  arc  not  the 
only  possible  cases.  The  object  of  all  such  combinations 
of  coils  is  to  obtain  the  practical  continuity  and  equabilitv 
of  current  explained  above.  To  attain  this  end  it  is  needful 
that  some  of  the  individual  coils  should  be  moving  through 
the  position  of  maximum  action,  whilst  others  are  passing 
through  the  neutral  point,  and  arc  temporarily  idle.  A 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  individual  coils  or  groups 
of  coils  around  an  axis  may  take  one  of  the  four  following 
types  : — 

(1)  Ring  armatures,  in  which  the  coils  are  grouped  upon 
a  ring  whose  principal  axis  of  symmetry  is  its  axis  of  rotation 
alsa 
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(2)  Df  lun  artnatiircs,  in  which  the  coils  are  wound  lorigi- 
ludinally  over  the  surface  of  a  drum  or  cylinder. 

(3)  Pole  armatures,  having  coils  wound  on  separate  poles 
projecting  radially  all  round  the  periphery  of  a  disk  or  central 
hub. 

(4)  Disk  armatures^  in  which  the  coils  are  flattened  into  a  ' 
disk. 

The  ingenuity  of  invent  r<  lias  been  exercised  chiefly  in 
three  directions : — The  securing  of  practical  continuity,  the 
avoidance. of  eddy  currents  in  the  cores,  and  the  reduction  of 
useless  resistance.    Most  inventors  have  been  content  to 
secure  approximate  continuity  by  making  the  number  of 
sections  numerous.    Pacinotti's  early  dynamo  had  the  coils 
wound  between  projecting  teeth  upor.  an  iiun  ring.  Gramme 
preferred    that  the  cecils  should  be  wound  round  the  entire 
surface  of  tlie  annular  iron  core.    To  prevent  wasteful  eddy 
currents  in  the  core,  he  constructed  it  of  varnished  iron  wire. 
For  ring  cores  flat  core-disks  of  sheet  iron  are  now  almost 
universally  preferred.   For  discoidal  ring  armatures  the  core 
is  built  of  hoops.    In  ring  armatures  the  parts  of  the  copper 
coils  which  pass  through  the  interior  of  the  ring  arc  in- 
operative in  cutting  magnetic  lines,  unless  there  are  jx/le- 
pieccs  of  the  field-magnet  projecting  internally.    Hence,  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  dynamo  with  exterior  magnets,  the 
inner  parts  of  the  ring  winding  act  merely  as  conductors  and 
not  as  inductors,  and  oflfer  a  certain  amount  of  wasteful 
resistance.    But  this  resistance  in  well-designed  machines  is 
insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the  external  circuit  ;  and 
the  disadvantage  is  largely  imaginary.  Inventors  have  cssa\  ed 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  copper,  by  either  fitting  projecting 
flanges  to  the  pole-pieces,  or  by  using  internal  magnets,  or 
else  by  flattening  the  ring  into  a  disk  form,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  interior  parts  of  the  ring  coils  into  an  insignificant  amount 
Indeed,  the  flat-ring  armatures  may  be  said  to  present  a 
distinct  type  from  those  in  which  the  ring  tends  to  the 
cylindrical  form.    In  some  large  German  dynamos  of  recent 
type  the  ring  is  outside  the  field-magnets,  so  that  the  outer 
part  of  the  windings  are  non-inductive  or  idle;  and  the 
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currents  are  collected  direct  from  the  ring  by  brushes  which 
trail  on  its  periphery.  The  various  modes  of  winding  and 
connecting  up  the  conductors  on  an  armature  are  specially 
considered  in  Chapter  XII.  A  finished  ring  armature  with 
its  commutator  and  driving  pulley  is  shown  in  Fig.  35. 


Fio.  35.— R[NG  Armature  of  Gramme  Dynamo  (Fuller's  Pattern). 


Drum  armatures,  as  first  constructed  by  Siemens,  had 
iron  cores  made  of  wire  wound  upon  an  internal  non-magnetic 
nucleus.  Weston  substituted  stamped  core-disks  of  iron  with 
teeth.    Edison,  iron  core-disks  without  teeth.    Special  modes 


Fig.  36.— Drum  Armature  (Allgemeine  Co.'s  Pattern). 


of  winding  or  joining  the  copper  conductors  have  been  devised 
by  many  inventors.  A  complete  drum  armature  is  depicted 
in  Fig.  36,  which  shows  the  overlapping  of  the  windings  at 
the  end  of  the  drum,  the  connexions  to  the  commutator, 
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and  the  external  binding  wires  that  keep  the  coils  from 
flying  out. 

Pole  armatures,  having  the  coils  wound  upon  radially 
projecting  poles,  were  devised  by  Allan,  Lontin  and  Weston. 


Fig.  37.— Simplk  Pole  Armvi  ure  showinc;  Connexions. 

The  principle  of  Lontin's  machines.'Jn  which  the  coils  are 
connected  like  the  sections  of  a  Pacinotti  or  Gramme  ring,  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  37.  Here 


the  diameter  of  commuta- 
tion is  parallel  to  the  polar 
diameter,  because  the 
number  of  magnetic  lines 
in  this  case  is  a  maximum 
in  the  coils  that  are  in  the 
right  and  left  positions. 
This  is  not  a  convenient 
construction  of  armature 
for  continuous-current  ma- 
chines ;  for  it  docs  not 
admit  of  the  winding  being 
divided  into  a  sufficiently 
numerous  set  of  sections, 
and  the  self-induction  in 
each  section  is  too  great. 

Disk  armatures  arc  now 
ditTerentiated     into  two 

kinds:  (i)  those  in  which  the  coils  are  grouped  on  a  number 
of  small  bobbins,  side  by  side,  an  arrangement  suitable  for 


KiG.  3S  —Disk  ARMArrRF.  of 
Desrozikrs'  Machine. 
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alternate-current  machines,  such  as  those  of  Siemens,  Ferranti, 
and  Mordey ;  (3)  those  in  which  the  windings  are  made  to 
overlap  over  a  considerable  angle  of  the  periphery,  as  in  the 
disk  dynamos  of  Pacinotti,  of  Dcsrozicrs,  and  of  Fiitsche,  all 
cjf  which  arc  adapted  to  c;ive  continuous  currents.  It  is  usual, 
in  the  disk  form  of  armature,  to  dispense  with  any  iron 
core;  for  the  armature,  being  thin,  can  be  inserted  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  gap  between  the  polar  surfaces  of  the 
field  magnet  A  disk  armature  is  shown  in  Fig.  38,  belonging 
to  a  Desroziers  machine. 

Armature  Cores. 

Whenever  iron  is  employed  in  armatures,  it  must  be  slit  or 
laminated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  generation  of  parasitic  eddy- 
currents.  Such  iron  cores  .should  be  structurally  di\  ided  in 
planes  normal  to  the  circuits  round  which  electroniotive-forcc 
is  induced ;  or  should  be  divided  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  flux  and  to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  Thus, 
drum  armature  cores  should  be  built  of  disks  of  thin  sheet 
iron.  Ring  armatures,  if  of  the  cylindrical  or  elongated  type, 
should  have  cores  made  up  of  rings  stamped  out  of  sheet  iron 
and  clamped  together  side  by  side ;  but  if  of  the  flat  ring  t\  pe 
they  should  be  built  of  concentric  hoops.  Cores  built  up  of 
A'arnished  iron  wire,  or  of  thin  disks  of  sheet  iron  separated  by 
varnish,  asbestos  paper,  or  mica,  partially  realize  the  required 
condition.  The  magnetic  discontinuity  of  wire  cores  is, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent  disadvantageous ;  it  is  better  that 
the  iron  should  be  without  discontinuity  in  the. direction  in 
which  it  is  to  be  magnetized.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
laaiinated  into  sheets,  ictllier  tliau  subdivided  into  wires. 
Cores  of  solid  iron  are  qu'te  inadmissible,  as  currents  arc 
generated  in  thentand  heat  them.  Cores  of  solid  metal  other 
than  iron — for  example,  of  gun-metal  or  of  phosphor-bronze — 
should  on  no  account  be  used  in  any  armature. 
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Fundamental  Points  in  Design. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  nut.  tlic  function  of  the  field 
magnet  is  to  provide  a  large  number  of  magnetic  lines,  whilst 
the  function  of  the  armature  is  to  cut  the  magnetic  lines  so 
provided.  The  iron  core  inside  the  armature  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  belonging  to  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  field 
magnet ;  the  true  armature  consisting  of  the  rotating  copper 
conductors.  There  is  no  electrical  ncc  cssity  for  the  iron  core 
inside  the  armature  to  rotate  ;  indeed,  in  some  ways  it  \\  t)u':d 
act  more  efficiently  if  it  did  not  But  purely  mcciianical 
considerations  require  that  in  both  ring  armatures  and  drum 
armatures  the  core  should  rotate  with  the  coils.  In  all 
dynamos  the  electromotive4brce  is  proportional  at  every 
instant  to  the  rate  at  which  the  magnetic  lines  arc  being  cut, 
and  this  will  again  be  proportional  to  three  quantities  :  (i)  the 
number  of  nia-'netic  lines  provided  b\-  the  field  nia'^net : 
(2)  the  number  of  copper  conductors  connected  together  upon 
the  armature ;  (3)  the  speed  at  which  these  conductors  arc 
driven.  In  alternate  current  dynamos  the  rate  of  cutting  is 
continually  changing  in  a  regular  periodicity ;  in  continuous- 
current  machines  the  rate  of  cutting  is  automatically  averaged 
and  made  steady  by  tlic  method  of  grouj>ing  the  conductors 
arc'und  the  ring  or  drum  in  a  closed  circuit,  and  connecting  to 
the  commutator.  It  is  shown  later,  on  p.  171,  that,  for  con- 
tinuous-current dynamos  of  the  common  two-pole  type,  the 
electromotive-force  generated  in  the  revolving  armature  may 
be  calculated  as  follows : — 

Let  the  speed  of  the  armature^  or  revolutions  fer  second ^  be 
called  //. 

Let  the  number  of  conductors  that  arc  joined  in  series  with 
one  another  around  the  armature  be  called  Z. 

X^t  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  which  pass  through  the 
armature  core  from  side  to  side  be  called  N. 

Let  the  number  of  volts  of  electromotive-force  generated 
by  the  rotating  armature  be  called  E, 
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Then  the  following  formula  holds  good : — 
E  =  //xZxN-7- 100,000,000. 

I'xample.—ln  a  Knpp  dynamo  used  at  the  Technical  College,  Finsbnry, 
Z  =  120 ;  N  =  7,170,000,  at  a  apeed  of  780  revs,  per  min.,  or  13  rev&  per  sec, 
the  whole  electromotive'force  generated  is  itx  volts.' 

For  altcmatc-ciiiTcnt  machines  the  fundamental  fi)rnuila 
requires  to  be  completed  by  the  introduction  of  two  additional 
factors.  Such  machines  are  usually  multipolar,  and  if  N 
represents  the  magnetic  ilux  around  any  one  of  the  individual 
magnetic  circuits,  the  total  magnetic  effect  must  be  increased 
by  multiplying  by  the  number  p  of  pairs  of  magnetic  poles 
that  surround  the  armature.  Further,  a  constant  k  must  be 
inserted,  the  numerical  value  of  which  (varying  from  I  •  i  to 
2*5  in  actual  machines)  depends  on  the  relative  breadths  of 
the  coils  and  pole-pieces  employed.  The  general  formula  for 
the  volts  generated  in  any  alternate-current  machine  will  then 
be : — 

£  =  i&x^x»xZxN-4- 100,000,000. 

Examf^r.—ln  one  of  Kapp's  alternators,  >t  =  2"3;  /  =  6;  Z  =  1193; 
1st  s  1, 2 50, 000,  when  lunuing  at  700  revs,  per  min. ;  so  that  m  =  ii'6, 
E  =  2360. 

From  the  above  formulae  It  will  be  seen  that  the  electro- 
motive-force at  which  any  dynamo  is  to  deliver  its  current  is 

the  jModuct  of  tluce  factors;  and  it  can  be  increased  by 
increasint^  any  one  of  the  three,  or  all  of  them.  In  a  given 
machine  Z  is  a  constant,  and  N,  the  magnetic  flux,  cannot  be 
increased  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  iron  core  to  carry 
magnetic  lines.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  design  a  new  machine, 
obviously  any  value  might  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  three 
factors,  provided  the  product  came  to  the  required  amount. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  cxiicdicucy  whether  in  su  design- 
incf  a  machine  wc  will  increase  any  one  of  the  factors  rather 
than  any  other.  To  increase  N  means  using  a  larger  cross 
section  of  iron,  and  a  correspondingly  big  fiek!- magnet,  and 
therefore  involves  additional  cost  of  iron.  To  increase  Z 
means  increasing  the  weight,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  the 
copper  conductors  \  for  the  section  of  these  depends  on  the 
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current  they  have  to  carry,  whilst  the  electromotive-force 
generated  depends  on  their  number,  and  on  the  rate  at  which 

thc\'  cut  the  magnetic  lines.    Moreover,  experience  shows 
that  thus  increasing  the  quantity  of  copper  upon  an  armature 
core  of  given  size  involves,  when  once  a  certain  limit  is 
reached,  the  veiy  serious  difficult)'  that  the  machine  cannot  be 
run  without  sparking^  at  its  brushes.   To  increase  the  speed  n 
involves  mechanical  difficulties  about  lubrication  and  liability 
of  the  parts  to  fly  out ;  in  fact,  mechanical  considerations 
limit  the  spcul.    For  many  \  ears  modern  practice  has  gone 
in  the  direction  of  keeping  the  speed  slow,  and  in  keeping 
down  the  relative  amount  of  copper,  the  quantity  of  iron  being 
relatively  largfe;  for  not  only  so  is  the  total  cost  of  the 
machine  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  relative  amounts  of 
*  copper  and  iron  were  reversed,  but  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  maintenance  is  found  to  be  less.     Machines  with  a 
relatively  massive  and  powerful  field-magnet  spark  less,  re- 
cpiirc  less  attention  to  regulation  and  need  fewer  renewals  of 
the  brushes  and  commutator  than  do  those  which  have  a  com- 
paratively weak  held-magnet    Of  late  there  has  been  some 
tendency,  however,  to  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction, 
because  if,  by  special  designing,  without  sacrificing  the  advan- 
tages attained  in  the  possession  of  a  relatively  powerful 
field-magnet,  the  speed  and  the  weight  of  copper  on  the 
armature  can  be  increased,  the  output  of  such  a  machine  will 
be  proportionally  augmented  at  a  small  increase  of  total  weight 
and  total  prime  cost 

Methods  of  Exciting  the  Field  Magnetism. 

The  five  simple  methods  of  exciting  the  magnetism  thai  is 
to  be  utilised  in  the  magnetic  field  may  be  grouped  under  two 
heads,  according  to  whether  the  armature  of  the  machine  sup- 
plies the  machine's  own  magnetism  or  whether  the  magnetism 
is  provided  for  from  some  other  source. 

MagnetO'dynamo. — In  the  oldest  machines  there  was  no 
allempt  to  make  the  machine  excite  its  own  magnetismi  which 
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was  provided  for  it  once  for  all  by  the  employment  of  a 
permanent  magnet  of  steel.  Unfortunately,  the  supposed 
permanent  magnetism  of  steel  ms^ets  slowly  decays,  and  is 
diminished  by  every  mechanical  shock  or  vibration  to  which 
the  machine  is  subjected. 

The  magnetO'eUctric  machine  or  inagneto-dymmo,  a  diagram- 
matic drawing  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  39,  survives,  indeed, 

in  numerous  small  types  of 
machines.  It  has  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  being  both 
heavier  and  bulkier  than  other 
dynamos  of  equal  capacity,  be- 
cause steel  cannot  be  perma- 
nently magnetised  to  the  same 
high  degree  as  that  to  which 
wrought  iron  or  cast  iron,  or 
even  steel  itself,  can  be  tem- 
porarily raised. 

Separately-excited  Dynamo, — 
It  was  an  obvious  step  to  sub- 
stitute for  steel  magnets,  electro- 
magnets excited  by  means  of 
currents  from  some  independent 
source  such  as  a  voltaic  battery. 
The  separately^excited  dynamo 
(Fig.  40)  comes  therefore  second 
in  the  order  of  development. 
Though  used  by  Faraday,  this 
method  did  not  come  into  ac- 
ceptance until,  in  1866,  Wilde  ciwploycd  a  small  auxiliary 
magneto  machine  to  furnish  currents  to  excite  the  field 
magnets  of  a  larger  dynamo.  The  separately-excited  dynamo, 
in  common  with  the  magneto  machine,  possesses  the  property 
that,  saving  for  armature  reactions,  the  magnetism  in  its  field, 
and  therefore  the  total  electromotive-force  of  the  machine,  is 
independent  of  changes  of  resistance  going  on  in  the  external 
circuit. 

The  dynamos  of  either  of  the  preceding  kinds  can  be 
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governed  in  three  difierent  wa)^ :  by  altering  the  speed,  by 
putting  the  brushes  forward  beyond  the  neutral  point,  or  by 
altering  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  armature.  For  long  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  control  the  electromotive-force  of 
magneto  machines  by  tlie  device  of  providing  a  movable 
piece  of  iron,  which  could  be  placed  more  or  less  over  the 
poles  of  the  field-magnet,  serving  as  a  magnetic  shunt  to 
divert  some  of  the  magnetism  from  the  armature.  In  the  case 
of  separately-excited 
machines  there  are 
two  other  methods  of 
diminishing  at  will  the 
effective  magnetism, 
namely  by  weakening 
the  exciting  current, 
for  example,  by  intro- 
diicinsj  less  resistance 
into  the  excitini^  cir- 
cuit,  or  by  altering  the 
number  of  turns  of 
wire  through  which 
the  existing  current 
circulates  around  the 
field-magnet 

The  elementar}^ 
methods  of  making 
dynamos  self-exciting 
are  three  in  number :  (i)  the  whole  current  from  the  armature 
may  be  carried  through  field-magnet  coils  that  are  connected 
in  series  with  the  main  circuit ;  (2)  a  portion  of  the  current 
from  the  arinatuie  riidy  be  diverted  from  the  main  circuit  and 
carried  through  field-magnet  coils  of  somewhat  hii^h  resistance 
connected  as  a  shunt ;  (3)  the  current  required  to  excite  the 
field-magnet  may  be  procured  either  from  a  second  armature 
revolving  in  the  same  field,  or  (if  the  armature  consists  of 
many  coils)  from  some  of  the  coils  of  the  armature  that  may 
be  separately  joined  up  for  that  purpose. 

Series  Dynamo* — The  series-wound,  or  ordinary  dynamo 
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(Fig.  41 )»  possesses  but  one  circuit  It  has  the  disadvantage 
of  not  starting  action  until  a  certain  speed  has  been  attained , 
or  unless  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  Is  below  a  certain  limit ; 

the  machine  refusing  to  magnetize  its  own  magnets  when 
there  is  too  much  resistance  and  too  h'ttle  speed.  The  least 
speed  of  self-excitation  is  a  measure  of  the  goodness  of  the 
magnetic  circuit.  Series- wound  machines  are  also  liable  to 
become  reversed  in  polarity,  a  serious  disadvantage,  and 


the  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  diminishes  the  power  of  the 
machine  to  supply  current  On  the  other  hand,  when  lamps 
are  in  parallel  across  a  pair  of  mains  fed  by  a  dynamo,  if  that 

dynamo  is  series-wound,  the  switching  on  of  additional  lamps 
not  only  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  but  causes 
the  field-magnets  to  be  further  excited  by  the  increased 
current,  so  that  the  more  lamps  are  on  the  greater  becomes 
the  risk  of  their  getting  too  great  a  current 

Skunt  Dynamo, — In  the  shunt-wound  machine  (Fig.  42) 
the  field-magnet  is  wound  with  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  to 
receive  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  current  generated  in 


Fig.  41.— Thk  Series  Dynamo. 


one  that  unfits  this  type 
of  machine  for  employ- 
ment in  ulcctro-platin^  or 
for  charging  accumulators. 
Any  increase  in  the  resis- 
tance of  the  series-wound 
dynamo  lessens  its  power 
to  supply  current,  because 
it  diminishes  the  current 
in  the  coils  of  the  field 
magnet,  and  therefore  di- 
minishes the  amount  of 
the  effective  magnetism. 
When  lamps  are  in  series 
(as  is  usual  in  an  arc-light 
circuit)  in  the  circuit  of  a 
series-wound  dynamo,  the 
switching  on  of  an  addi- 
tional lamp  both  adds  to 
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the  aimature.  These  coils  are  connected  to  the  brushes  of 
the  machine,  and  constitute  a  by-pass  circuit  or  shunt.  Shunt 
machines  are  less  liable  to  reverse  their  polarity  than  series 

machiuo.  0\vin<j  to  the  somcwh.iL  t^rcatcr  cost  of  the  line 
\\  ire  of  the  shunt  coil,  they  are  sh'^htly  dearer  in  prime  cost 
than  series  machines  of  equal  power,  but  the  expenditure  of 
electric  energy  to  keep  up  the  magnetism  is  alike  in  both 
cases.  It  requires  the  same  expenditure  of  electric  energy  to 
magnetize  an  electromag- 
net to  the  same  degree, 
whether  the  cnW  consists  of 
man}-  turns  of  thin  wire 
or  of  a  few  turns  of  thick 
wire,  provided  the  weight 
of  copper  used  in  the  coil 
be  alike  in  the  two  cases. 
When  a  shunt  machine  is 
supplying  lamps  in  parallel, 
the  addition  of  lamps  which 
brings  down  the  nett  re- 
sistance of  the  circuit  will 
increase  the  current,  but  not 
proportionally,  for  when 
the  resistance  of  the  main 
circuit  16  lowered,  a  little 
less  current  goes  round  the 
shunt  and  the  magnetism 
drops  a  trifle ;  nevertheless,  such  a  machine  may  regulate 
itself  tolerably  well  if  the  internal  resistance  of  its  armature 
is  very  small.  For  a  set  of  lamps  in  series,  the  power  of  a 
shunt  dynamo  to  supply  the  needful  current  mcieascs  with 
the  demands  of  the  circuit,  since  any  added  resistance  sends 
additional  current  round  the  shunt  in  which  the  fteld-magnets 
are  placed,  and  so  makes  the  magnetic  field  more  intense. 
The  electromotive-force  of  the  shunt  machine  can  be  con- 
trdled  by  introducing  a  variable  resistance  into  the  shunt 
circuit. 

A  variety  of  the  shunt  method  involves  the  use  of  a  third 
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MAIN  CIRCUIT ^ 

Fig.  4a.— Tu&  Shunt  Dynamo. 
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bnts/t,  placed  against  the  commutator  at  some  point  inter- 
mediate between  the  points  of  highest  and  lowest  potential. 
The  ends  of  the  exciting  coil  are  connected  to  the  third  brush 
and  to  one  of  the  ordinary  brushes,  so  that  the  exciting  coil 
receives  a  fraction  of  tlie  \  olts  generated  in  the  armature. 

Separate-circHtt  Selj-txcitiiig  Dyjiamo. — There  is  yet  a 
third  species  Fig.  43)  of  self-excitinq:  machine,  in  which  the 
iield-magnet  coils  are  arranged  to  form  part  of  a  circuit 

entirely  separate  from 
the  main  circuit  but  are 
supplied  with  currents 
from  coils  rotating  in 
the  field.  There  are  two 
ways  of  carrying  this 
into  effect :  (i)  a  second 
armature  may  be  made 
to  rotate  between  the 
same  field-magnets  in 
order  to  supply  the 
exciting  current,  each 
armature  having  its  own 
commutator;  (2)  a  few 
of  the  armature  coils 
may  be  connected  up 
separately  to  a  special 
commutator  lo  supply 
an  exciting  current. 
Holmes,  about  the  year 
1868,  described  a  machine  having  twenty  helices  in  the 
armature,  ten  of  which  supplied  alternate  currents  to  the 
lamps,  whilst  the  remaining  ten,  or  any  part  of  them,  could 
be  so  connected  up  through  a  special  commutator  as  to 
supply  the  exciting  current  to  tlie  held  magnets.  Ruhmkorff 
attained  the  same  end  by  winding  a  second  wire  upon  the 
Siemens  (shuttle-wound)  armature,  which  then  was  provided 
with  a  commutator  at  each  end.  The  effect  of  the  separate- 
coil  method  of  excitation  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
shunt  method,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  the  current  thus 
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taken  off  for  magnetizing  may  be  taken  at  a  low  voltage ;  this 
being  preferable  in  the  case  of  machines  for  high  voltages. 

For  machines  workini;  at  looo  volts  and  over,  the  cost  of  the 
fine  wire  for  w  inding  a  ^huiit  would  be  prohibitive. 

Any  of  the  hvc  systems  enumerated  may  be  applied  in 
continuous-current  machines.  For  alternate-current  machines, 
neither  series-winding  nor  shunt-winding  is  applicable.  Each 
of  these  five  systems  of  exciting  the  field  magnetism  has  its 
own  merit  for  special  cases,  but  none  of  them  is  perfect  Not 
one  of  these  methods*  will  ensure  ihai,  wiih  a  unii  jhh  speed 
of  drivins^.  either  the  electric  })ressure  at  the  terminals  or  tiie  ' 
current  shall  be  constant,  however  the  resistances  of  the 
circuit  are  altered. 

If  alt  the  lamps  in  the  circuit  of  a  dynamo  were  required 
to  be  kept  alight,  all  being  turned  on  and  turned  off  at  once — 
in  other  words,  if  the  output  of  the  machine  were  constant — 
it  \\  ould  matter  little  how  the  magnetism  of  the  field-ma;4net 
waii  excited,  whether  in  main  circuit  or  in  shunt,  provided  the 
speed  were  kept  constant  But  for  systems  with  a  variable 
number  of  lamps,  none  of  the  simple  methods  of  excitation 
enumerated  above  will  insure  regularity  of  pressure  in  the 
electric  supply. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  invention  of  combinations  of 
windings,  machines  can  be  made  which,  when  driven  at  a 
constant  speed,  give  out  their  current  at  a  constant  pressure. 
These  methods  are  carefully  developed  in  Chapter  XL 
They  are  briefly  described  here  also,  so  as  to  complete  our 
summary  of  the  methods  of  exciting  the  field-magnets. 

Combination  Methods. 

There  are  two  distinct  cases  for  which  self-regulation 
is  required. 

As  the  function  of  a  dynamo  is  to  fted  with  sufficiency 
and  regularity  a  system  of  lamps,  and  as  those  lamps  are 

^  An  exceptioa  exists  in  the  case  of  a  shunt-wound  machine  if  provided  with 
Sayer-'  ^iKcinl  device  f')r  eniljling  the  brushes  lo  beset  with  a  backward  lead, 
^ce  Chapter  XVL  cn  dynamo  design. 
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usually  in  practice  ^  arranged  either  in  parallel  or  in  series,  it 

is  clear  that  in  the  former  case  a  constant  electric  pressure  or 
difference  of  potentials  between  the  mains,  and  in  the  latter 
a  constant  current  is  required. 

Suppose  a  dynamo  to  have  an  armature  of  zero  internal 
resistance,  without  demagnetizing  reactions,  and  to  have  its 
field-magnets  excited  from  some  independent  constant  source. 
At  a  constant  speed  it  would  give  a  constant  potential  at  its 
terminals  whatever  the  resistance  in  the  circuit.  But  if  it  has 
internal  resistance,  the  external  pressiuc  will  be  less  than  the 
•  whole  electromotive-force,  and  the  discrepancy  will  be  f^rcatcr 
according  as  the  internal  resistance  and  tiie  current  are 
greater.  Any  resistanceless,  separately-excited,  or  shunt 
dynamo  would  thus  be  self-regulating.  The  drop  in  the 
volts  due  to  internal  resbtance  and  to  armature  reaction  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  current  taken  from  the  machine, 
being  large  when  the  current  is  large,  and  small  when  the 
current  is  small.  Hence  we  may  arrange  to  comjKinsate 
these  effects  by  an  increase  of  the  magnetism  that  shall 
also  be  proportional  to  the  current.  This  is  done  by  winding 
on  the  field  magnet  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire  to  carry  the 
curreat  on  its  way  from  the  armature  to  the  lamps.  It  will 
then  give,  within  certain  limits,  a  constant  difference  of 
potentials  at  its  terminals.  For  distribution  at  a  constant 
pressure,  we  must  have,  therefore,  dynamos  in  which  there  is 
a  combination  of  serUs  coils  with  some  auxiliary  independent 
constant  excitation. 

It  has  been  hitherto  found  impracticable  to  devise  any 
mode  of  compound  winding  which  will  be  self-regulating  for 
a  constant  current.  Other  modes  of  regulation  are  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  machines  for  scries  arc  lighting  for  which 
an  unvarying  current  is  needed.  These  are  considered  in 
Chapters  XVIII.  and  XXIX. 

'  Occasionally  incandescent  larnps  are  arranj^oJ  wiih  two,  ihrec  or  more  lamps 
in  scries,  a  number  of  such  series  being  united  in  parallel  across  mains  tiiat  are  kept 
at  a  comtant  pfcssure.  Less  frequently  a  few  lamps  alt  in  paraUd  with  one  another 
are  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  a  series  of  arc  lamps  through  which  a  current  of 
constant  strength  i$  maintained.  In  any  case,  distribution  must  fall  under  one  or 
other  of  the^two  cases  considered. 
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Combinations  to  give  Constant  Pressure. 

The  following  combinations  are  all  possible  solutions  of 
the  problem  of  giving  current  at  a  constant  pressure:—' 

(1)  Series  and  Separate  (Deprez). — A  separate  and 
constant  excitation  is  provided  from  some  independent  source, 
so  as  to  bring  up  the  volts  on  open  circuit  to  the  required 
pressure.  The  ad- 
dilional  excitation 
needed  to  raise  the 
magnetism,  so  as 
to  compensate  the 
lost  volts  and  the 
armature  reaction, 
is  provided  by  an 
additional  series 
winding,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  44. 

(2)  Series  and 
Magneto  (Perry), 
— The  initial  ex- 
citation may  be 
that  of  a  perma- 
nent magnet  of 
steel :  but  Pro- 
fessor Peny  sug- 
gested the  more 
general  solution  of  introducing  into  llic  circuit  of  a  scries 
dynamo  a  separate  magneto  machine  also  driven  at  a  uniform 
speed,  such  that  it  produces  in  the  circuit  a  constant  electro- 
motive force  equal  to  the  pressure  which  it  is  desired  should 
exist  between  the  leading  and  return  mains.  The  series 
machine  only  operates  to  give  the  additional  volts  needed 
for  compensating  the  losses. 

The  combination  of  a  pcrmciiienl  nuii^nct  with  electro- 
magnets in  one  and  the  same  machine,  is  much  older  tlian  the 
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Fig.  44.— Combination  op  Series 
AND  Separate. 
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suggestions  of  either  Deprez  or  Perry,  having  been  described 
by  Hjorth  in  1854. 

(3)  Series  and  Shunt — dynamo  having  its  coils  wound 

as  in  Fig.  45,  so  that  the  field-magnets  were  cxciUcl  partly 
by  the  main  current,  partly  by  a  shunt  current  diverted  from 

the  main  circuit,  was 
used  by  Brush  ^  as  early 
as  1878.  His  machine 
was  very  nearly  self- 
regulating,  there  being 
less  than  one  volt  of 
variation  in  the  pressure 
within  a  wide  range  of 
.current.  The  voltage 
will  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the 
maj^netJsm  is  excited 
when  the  sluuit  is  actinL^ 
alone  on  open  circuit. 
The  arrangement  with 
shunt  and  series  coils  is 
commonly  known  as  a 
compound  winding? 
(4)  Series  and  Lofig 
Shunt. — In  1S82  the  author  proposed  to  ^ive  this  name  to 
a  cciinbination  closely  resembling  the  preceding.  If  the 
magnets  arc  excited  partly  in  series,  but  also  partly  by  coils 
of  hne  wire,  connected  as  a  shunt  not  across  the  brushes  but 


Fig.  45.— Series  akd  Shunt. 


'  The  shunt  part  of  the  circuit,  originally  called  the  "  teazcr,*'  v.  rt«?  adopted  at 
first  in  machine^  for  electroplating,  ^\  ilh  the  view  of  preventing  a  reversal  of  the 
current  by  an  invci ^ii in  df  the  magneti/ati  n  of  the  ficId-magnets,  but  was 
retained  in  some  other  patterns  of  machine  on  account  of  its  usefulness  in  "steady- 
ing "  the  current, 

*  The  invention  of  the  **  scries  and  shunt"  winding  is  daimed  for  several 

rivals.  Drush  undoubtedly  first  used  it  commercially,  but  whether  with  s.ny 
knowledge  of  all  its  atK  ant;i;:^c*i  is  drnili'Jul.  It  has  also  beenclnime*1  In  Mr.  S.  A. 
Varley  on  the  streiJ.L;ili  of  t)ie  in.icliine  descrilied  in  his  paUnt  spiciAcalion, 
Nu.  4903  uf  1876,  in  which  there  v^trc  two  circuits,  of  ililiercnt  resistance, 
both  having  coils  \iound  on  the  field>magncts,  and  both  going  to  the  lamp.  He 
has  obtained  a  decision  in  the  law  ooorti  that  this  strange  arrangement  antidpated 
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across  tfie  terminals  of  the  exterml  circuit,  then  the  pressure 
at  the  terminals  should  be  still  more  constant. 

(5)  S tries  ami  Separate-coil. — This  method  is  not  much 
used.  I  "or  alternate-current  dynamos  a  modificnti«  tn  of  it 
has  been  used  with  success,  the  "  series "  or  main-circuit 
excitation  being,  in  this  case,  replaced  by  an  excitation 
derived  from  the  main  current  by  means  of  a  small  trans- 
former, and  rectified  by  a  commutator. 

that  described  by  Bnuh.  Contpomid  winding  wu,  however,  described  in 
1871  by  Slii-tcdcn,  in  P9g?'  Annalen  {Suppltmetit-BanJ^  v.),  651.     It  wa^ 

mentioned  as  having  some  advantages  by  Sir  C  W.  Sirmrns  in  rhil  s. phical 
Transactions^    Ma-ch   1880.     It  is  also   clainK-d  for   La\ckrit  ii  ^c  by 

M.  Boutel,  p.  100  of  his  translation  of  tirst  edition  of  this  work) ;  Paget  Miggs, 
{Eketrkal  Rmxitf^  xi.  2S0,  and  Eltcirician,  Dec  23,  1882) ;  J.  W.  Swan,  see 
Bosanquet  Dec  9,  1882 ;  J.  Swinburne  («^.,  Dec.  23,  1882) ;  S.  Schnckcrt 
(ji^.,  Oct.  13,  18S3).  It  is  daimed  in  America  by  Edison  ;  and  it  haa  been 
patented  by  Messrs.  Crompton  and  Kapp  (/^.,  June  9,  lSS3)«  See  also  Ho*» 
pitalier  ( ttccfriclcn.  No.  20,  1882).  SMiden(>  sh-.iilJ  nl-^o  cnn^rdt  r\  ^^rirs 
ofartitlo  111  I  he  Electrician,  vol.  x.,  bfjjiimini^  I)c(.-.  16,  1SS2,  by  Mi.  (li-l^it 
Kapp.  Furtiicr,  tJiey  should  sec  a  paper  by  Ur.  4^uis  Bell  in  the  iJairuai 
typrid,  xvL  383,  1 89 1. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ACT1U.N.S  AND  REACTIONS  IN  THE  ARMATURE. 

In  this  chapter  we  deal  mainly  with  continuous  -  current 
dynamos  having  armatures  of  either  ring  or  drum  type,  and 
with  a  simple  magnetic  field  such  as  is  furnished  by  the  two- 
pole  field  magnet  so  common  in  machines  of  this  class.  Many 
of  the  considerations  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  multipolar 
machines,  to  machines  with  armatures  of  the  disk  type,  and 
to  alternate-current  machines. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  suppose  the  armature  (as 
viewed  from  the  end  to  which  the  commutator  is  affixed),  to 
be  rotating;  ri^^ht-handediy  ;  and  we  will  further  suppose  that 
the  nortli  pole  of  the  field-magnet  is  siuiatnl  on  the  right 
hand,  as  in  Figs.  39  to  45,  so  that  the  magnetic  lines  pass 
through  the  armature  core  from  right  to  left.  We  shall 
further  suppose  that  the  coils  on  the  armature  cores  are 
wound  right-handedly.  Taking  this  as  a  standard  case  it 
is  afterwards  very  easy  to  see  how  a  change  in  any  one  of 
these  conditions  will  affect  the  induction  of  electromotive- 
force. 

In  Fig.  46  these  })()ints  are  illustrated  by  an  end  view  of  a 
ring  armature.  Tiie  magnetic  lines  proceeding  from  the 
N-pole  will  cross  the  adjacent  gap-space  from  right  to  left, 
and  enter  the  iron  core  of  the  armature ;  traversing  this  (as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  60,  p.  72),  they  will  then  pass  across  the 
other  gap-space  on  the  left  and  enter  the  S-pole  of  the  field 
magnet.  The  copper  wires  or  conductors  of  the  annature, 
as  each  rises  successively  in  the  left-hand  gap,  will  cut  these 
magnetic  lines.  Each  conductor  will  emerge  at  the  top  of 
the  gap,  will  move  over  the  highest  part  of  the  armature  from 
left  to  right,  and  in  descending  the  gap-space  on  the  right 
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will  again  cut  the  magnetic  lines.  If  we  now  apply  the  rule 
concerning  induction  ^  laid  down  on  p.  22,  we  shall  find  that 
the  directions  of  the  induced  electromotive  forces  in  these 
rotating  conductors  will  be  as  follows  : — In  all  the  conductors 
as  they  ascend  through  the  left-hand  gap-space,  the  direction 
of  the  induced  electromotive-force  is  toward  the  observer — 
whilst  in  all  those  that  are  descenditig  the  other  gap-space  on 
the  right  the  induced  electromotivc-forccs  will  be  directed 
from  the  observer.  If  we  assume  that  these  electromotive- 
forces  are  actually  producing  currents,^  then  we  may  say  that 
the  currents  flow  toward  the  observer  in  the  conductors  which 
are  rising  in  the  left  gap-space ;  and  from  the  observer  in 
those  that  are  descending  the  right  gap-space.    If  the  arma- 


Fic.  46.— End  View  of  Ring  Armature  between  Two-i»ole 

Field  Magnet. 

ture  is  wound  as  a  ring,  the  currents  which  come  in  one 
direction  in  the  gap-space  return  in  the  other  direction  down 
the  inside  of  the  ring.  If  the  armature  is  wound  as  a  drum, 
then  the  currents  simply  cross  at  the  end  of  the  core  through 
connecting  conductors  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Now  consider  the  way  in  which  the  coils  on  the  armature 
are  connected  together.    Whether  wound  as  ring  or  drum 

'  See  footnote,  p.  i. 

•  In  all  dynamos,  when  used  as  generators^  the  currents  being  set  up  by  the 
electromotive-forces  arc  of  course  in  the  same  direction  as  the  electromotive-forces 
which  impel  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  machines  that 
are  used  as  motors  the  currents  are  being  sent  in  by  superior  electromotive  forces 
from  outside,  and  that  the  induced  electromotive-forces  in  the  motor's  armature 
are  always  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  current  that  is  flowing. 
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ihcy  are  grouped  symmetrically  around  a  symmetrical  core, 
and  united  together  into  one  closed  coil ;  whilst  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  windings,  connecting  pieces  lead  down  to 
the  separate  bars  of  the  commutator.  Fig.  34,  p.  40,  shows  a 
simple  ring  winding,  consisting  of  32  turns  of  wire  grouped  In 
eight  ** sections"  or  groups,  each  consisting  of  four  turns. 
The  eiul  of  each  section  is  joined  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  all  the  way  round.  There  arc  eight  bars  in  the  commu- 
tator, and  each  section  of  the  winding  is  connected  down  at* 
its  ends  to  two  adjacent  bars  of  the  commutator.  In  Fig.  34 
the  brushes  are  represented  as  making  contact  respectively 
with  the  highest  and  lowest  bars  of  the  commutator.  As  the 
windings  on  the  ring  are  right-handed,  a  little  consideration 
will  show,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the 
induced  currents  in  the  ascendiuL!  \\indin«^s  on  the  left-hand 
half  of  the  ring  will  all  be  climbing  from  the  lowest  point  to 
the  highest ;  and  also  the  currents  in  the  right*hand  half  of 
the  ring  will  also  be  climbing  from  the  lowest  point  to  the 
highest.  These  two  currents  will  unite  at  the  top  bar  of  the 
commutator,  and  will  flow  together  into  the  upper  brush 
(which  will  accordingly  be  deemed  the  positive  brush),  and 
thence  will  go  to  supply  the  external  circuit;  after  which  the 
current  will  return  to  the  lower,  or  negative  brush,  and  will 
there  re-enter  the  armature  at  the  lowest  bar  of  the  commu- 
tator, dividing  again  into  two  parts  and  flowing  up  the  two 
halves  of  the  winding  as  before.  If  the  conductors  on  the 
armature  were  wound  (or  connected)  left-handedly,  the  lower 
brush  would  be  the  positive  one,  and  the  upper  the  negative. 
All  the  preceding  argument  would  equally  apply  to  a  drum- 
winding  (compare  p.  245),  but,  owing  to  the  overlapping  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  windings,  the  paths  of  the  currents  would 
not  be  quite  so  obvious. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  current,  after  having  entered  the 
armature  coils  and  divided  into  its  two  paths,  goes  from  section 
to  section  without  going  down  into  any  of  the  commutator 
bars,  until  both  streams  unite  at  the  other  side  and  pass  down 
into  the  bar  of  the  commutator  which  is  for  the  moment 
passing  under  the  brush.   At  those  moments  when  one  of  the 
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commutator  bars  is  just  leaving  contact  with  a  brusl),  and 
another  one  is  coming  into  contact  with  it,  the  brush  will  rest 

on  two  adjacent  bars  and  will  momcntaiil)  short-circii't  one 
section  of  the  cciU.  While  this  lasts  tlic  two  streams  that 
come  tlirough  the  two  halves  of  the  winding  will  flow  respec- 
tively to  the  two  bars  of  the  commutator,  and  will  thus  unite 
by  both  flowing  into  the  same  brush.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a 
current  is  introduced  at  any  point  into  a  closed  circuit  (such 
as  the  winding  of  a  ring)  and  is  taken  out  at  any  other  point, 
there  must  be  two  palhs  through  the  windings.  In  the  ca-e  of 
multij>r>lar  macliiues  we  shall  sec  there  arc  in  many  cases  mere 
than  two  paths,  ths  current  bifurcating  more  than  once  in  its 
way  through  the  armature. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  magnetic  lines  in  the  gap-spacc 
are  more  closely  crowded  together  in  one  part  than  in  another, 
the  electromotive-forces  induced  in  the  separate  windings  as 
they  ci:t  these  magnetic  lines  will  be  of  unequal  amount  ;  the 
jjreatest  clectromotive-forcc  beinrf  irencratcd  in  tliosc  con- 
ductors  which  are  passing  through  that  part  of  the  magnetic 
field  where  the  lines  are  crossing  the  gap  most  densely.  Hut 
3ioce  the  individual  conductors  are  all  united  together  end  to 
end,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  total  electromotive-force  of 
either  half  of  the  winding,  from  brush  to  brush,  will  be  the 
sum  of  the  electromotive-forces  in  the  separate  coils. 


Induction  in  a  Uniform  Horizontal  Magnetic 

Field. 

In  considering  the  case  of  an  ideal  simple  dynamo,  it  was 
shown  that  the  induction  in  the  rotating  loop  or  coil  was  zero 
at  the  position  where  it  lay  in  the  diameter  of  commutation, 
and  that  the  induction  increased  (as  the  sine  of  the  angle)  to 
its  maximum  value  at  about  90°  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  32).  This  is 
of  course  true  for  the  ideal  case  of  the  magnetic  lines  going 
straight  across  horizontally  with  equal  density  everywhere. 
In  actual  dynamos  the  distribution  of  magnetic  lines  in  the 
gap  is  different,  not  always  symmetrical,  as  we  shall  see. 
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Returning  to  the  ideal  case,  Fig.  47,  which  presents  a  curve 
of  sines^  will  serve  to  represent,  by  the  height  of  the  curve 
the  amount  of  induction  going  on  in  an  armatufe  at  every  10*^ 
round  the  circle.  If  there  are,  for  example,  thirty-six  sections 
in  a  ring  armature,  so  that  the  sections  are  spaced  out  at  10^ 


Fig.  47,— Curve  of  Induced  Elbctromotive-Forcb, 


apart,  the  least  active  sections  will  be  those  at  o**  and  180®, 

whilst  the  most  active  arc  those  at  90"^  and  270''.  liut  in  all 
the  ordinary  "closed-coil"  armatures,  tlic  separate  sections 
arc  connected  together  so  that  any  electromotive-force  induced 

in  the  first  section  is  added  on  to 
that  induced  in  the  second,  and 
^  that  in  the  third  is  added  to  these 

^^\^^^/^         two,  and  so  on  all  the  way  round 
'^^^  brush  at  the  other  side. 

The  separate  elcctromotive-forccs 
are  added  togctlicr  just  as  are  the 
separate  electromotive-forces  of  a 
^y^"      battery  of  voltaic  cells  united  in 
^yL_.J^^  series*    A  ring  of  battery  cells 

united  in  series,  like  Fig.  48,  but 
^  having  one-half  the  cells  set  so 

tliat  the  current  in  them  tends  to 
run  the  other  way  round  the  ring,  forms  a  not  inapt  illus- 
tration of  the  induction  in  the  sections  of  a  ring  armature. 

Now,  knowing  how  the  induction  in  individual  coils  or 
sections  rises  or  falls  round  the  ring,  let  us  inquire  what  this 
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will  result  in  when  we  add  up  the  separate  electromotive- 
forces  so  as  to  find  the  total  effect.  Wo  sliall  have  to  add  up 
the  effects  of  all  the  sections  round,  from  the  negative  brush 
at  on  one  side,  to  the  positive  brush  at  1 80°  on  the  other 
side :  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  in  each  half  of  the  ring 
because  of  symmetry.  Suppose  we  take  the  side  from  0°  by 
90"  to  180'  Con  the  left  in  Figs.  20  and  46).  If  wc  look  at  the 
curve  given  above  (Fig.  47)  we  shall  see  that  as  the  heights  of 

the  dotted  lines  represent  the  amount  of  induction,  the  total 

effect  will  be  got  by  adding  up  the  lengths  of  all  those  from 
to  180^  ;  and  of  course  the  sum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

negative  lengths  between  180^ 

and  360".    But  we  may  do  the 

thing  in  another  way,  which, 

besides  giving  us  the  final  total, 

will  show  us  how  the  sum  grows 

as  each  length  is  successively 

added  on.    We  should  find  that 

the  sum  grew  slowly  at  first, 

then  rapidly,  then  slowly  again 

as  it  neared  its  highest  value. 

The  sum  of  the  effects  would 

grow,  in  fact,  in  a  fashion  repre- 
sented on  a  reduced  scale  in  „ 

l-IG.  49.— iNTEGRATF-n  C  L  RVE 

the  curve  of  Fig.  49.    This  pro-  of  Potentials. 

cess  of  adding  up  a  continuously 

varying  set  of  values  is  called  by  mathematicians  integrating. 
Fig.  49  is  got  by  integrating  the  values  of  the  curve  Fig.  47 
between  the  limits  of  and  i8o^  Now  in  the  actual  dvnamo 
this  integration  is  effected  by  the  nature  of  things,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  each  section  is  united  to  those  on 
either  side  of  it. 

It  is  possible  to  investigate  by  experiment  ^  either  the 

*  For  some  investigations  made  by  the  author,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
author's  Cantor  Leciti us  delivered  in  1883  before  the  Snciety  of  Arts,  and  whicli 
are  also  described  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  book.  The  reader  should  refer  to 
curves  of  induction  obtainctl  by  Gaugaiii  (see  AnuaUs  dc  Chimie  et  de  Physhuc^ 
1873),  and  by  Isenbeck  (see  Elcktrotechnische  Zeilschrift^  Aug.  1883).  The  more 
recent  researches  arc  referred  to  on  p.  65,  and  in  the  Chapter  on  .Miernalors. 
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induction  in  the  individual  coils  or  the  total  integrated  poten- 
tial. Several  methods  have  been  suggested  for  measuring  the 
electromotive-forces. 

MetJwd  of  Exploring  Brushes. — ^The  electromotive-force 

iiKluccd  in  a  sini^Ie  section  as  it  passes  any  particular  position, 

may  be  cxaaiincd  by  means  of  a  voltmeter  in  the  followinjT 

way.    Two  small  metal  brushes  are  fixed  to  a  piece  of  wood  at 

a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  width  between  two  consecutive 

bars  of  the  commutator.   These  brushes  are  united  by  wires  to 

the  voltmeter  terminals.   The  two  brushes  are  placed  against 

the  commutator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50,  while  it  rotates  ;  and 

as  they  can  be  applied  at  any  point,  they  will  measure 

the  average  volts  in  that  section  of  the  armature  which  is 

passing  through  the  particular  part 

of  the  field  corresponding  to  the 

position  of  the  contacts. 

Mordejfs  Metlwd. — ^The  rise  of 

the  totalized  (1.  e.  "  integrated  ") 

potential  round  the  armature  can 

be  measured  experimentally  by  a 

method   first   suggested    by  Mr. 

VV.  M.  Mordcy,  involving  the  use 
Fig.  50.— Method  of  r       •     1  1    •       i_      ^  j 

ExwRiMENTiNG  AT  CoMMu-        »  ^^gl^  cxplonug  brush  and  a 
TATO&  OP  Dynamo.         voltmeter.    One  terminal  of  the 

voltmeter  is  connected  to  one  of 

the  brushes  of  the  dynamo  (Fig.  5 1 ),  and  the  other  terminal 
is  joined  by  a  wire  to  a  small  pilot  brush  /,  which  can  be 
pressed  against  the  rotating  collector  at  any  desired  part  of 
its  circumference.  In  a  well-arranged  continuous-current 
dynamo,  if  one  thus  measures  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  negative  brush  and  the  successive  bars  of  the 
commutator  one  finds  that  the  potential  increases  regularly 
all  the  way  round  the  armature,  in  both  directions,  becoming 
a  maximum  at  the  opposite  side  where  the  positive  brush  is. 
The  distribution  is  irregular  in  badly  designed  machines. 

Sivinburncs  Method. — An  elegant  modification  of  the 
preceding  method  consists  in  connecting  a  high-resistance 
wire  across  the  terminals  of  the  machine,  and  finding  by  a 
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detector  galvanometer  the  position  along  this  wire  of  the 
pcMnts  which  have  the  same  potential  as  that  of  the  pilot- 
brush  on  the  commutator.  Being  a  zero  method  it  is  very 
accurate ;  and  it  dispenses  with  the  voltmeter,  which  for 

the  preceding  method  needs  to  be  accurate  over  a  wide 
range. 

'  Joiiberfs  Method. — Another  mode  of  examining  the  elec- 
tromotive-force induced  at  every  successive  point  in  the 


Fig.  si*~~Mordey'8  Method  of  Exploring  the  Potentials  akound 

THE  Commutator. 

rotation  was  devised  by  M.  Joubert,^  who  placed  on  the  shaft 
of  the  dynamo  a  pair  of  insulated  metal  collars  connected  to 

the  ends  of  the  armature  winding;  each  collar  having  a  pro- 
jecting contact-piece  which  at  each  rcvuhition  made  a  moment 
contact  against  a  spring.  The  moment  at  which  this  occurred 

^  Annalit  dt  r P,coU  Nvrmahi  x.  131,  1881. 

F 
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depended  upon  the  position  of  the  contact"  sprites,  which 
could  be  adjusted  to  different  points»and  thus  enable  meastrrc- 
ments  to  be  made  of  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  electro- 
motive-force at  all  diflrerent.positions  of  the  armature.  Jou- 

bcrt's  method  has  been  used,  with  some  modifications,  by 
Mordey  and  Raworth,*  by  Ryan,'*  and  by  Fleming.^ 

Mordefs  Statical  Method. — Another  method,  applicable 
to  machines  at  rest  and  without  currents  in  the  armature,  con- 
sists in  separately  exciting  the  field-niagnets«  while  the  arma- 
ture coils,  or  any  one  of  them,  are  connected  to  a  suitable 
ballistic  galvanometer,  and  observing  the  throw  caused  by  the 
sudden  turning  off  of  the  current  in  the  cxci!:in<;  circuit.  If 
this  is  done  in  a  number  of  successive  posuions  of  the  arma- 


I 


Fig.  52.— Diagram  of  Fig.  53.— Horizontal  Diagram  of 

Potential    round  Potrntials  at  Commutator  op 

TKB  COMMtTTATOR  OF  GRAMMB  DYNAMO. 

Gramms  Dynamo. 


ture,  relatively  to  the  field-magnet,  a  measure  is  obtained  of 

the  density  of  the  magnetic  flux,  corresponding  to  each 
position  of  the  armature,  and  the  result  may  be  plotted  out  in 
a  curve  exhibiting  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in  the  field. 
This  distribution  is,  however,  perturbed,  as  we  shall  see,  when 
the  machine  is  running  by  the  current  in  the  conductors  of  the 
armature. 

These  indications  may  with  advantage  be  plotted  out  round 

a  circle  corresponding  to  the  circumference  of  the  commutator. 
Figs.  52  and  53,  which  arc  reproduced  from  the  author's 

I  yauruai  InsL  ElfthkaX  Enghtm^  xviii.  670,  1889. 
'  JVans*  Amer,  InstiL  EtiOritat  En^teers^  vti.  3,  1890. 
•  Btsctrkian,  Feb.  33,  189$. 
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Cantor  Lectures  of  i883»  serve  to  show  how  the  potential  in  a 
good  •Gramtne  madune  rises  gradually  from  its  lowest  tp  its 

highest  value. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  negative  lirush  as  the 
lowest  point  o{  the  circle^  the  potential  rises  perfectly  rcgulaily 
to  a  maximum  at  the  positive  brush.  The  same  values  as 
are  plotted  round  the  circle  in  Fig.  52  are  also  plotted  out  as 
vertical  ordinates  upon  the  level  line  in  Fig.  53,  which  is  an 
actual  record  taken  from  an  **  A*'  Gramme, 

Such  curve-,  plotted  out  from  measurements  of  the  ciislri- 
buiiuii  of  potential  at  the  commutator,  show  not  only  where  to 
place  the  brushes  to  get  the  best  effect,  but  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  relative  "  idleness  "  or  inductive  activity  of  coils  in 
different  parts  of  the  fields  and  to  gauge  the  actual  density 
of  different  parts  of*  the  field  while  the  machine  is  running 
The  steepness  of  the  slope  of  the  curve  at  different  points  is 
itself  a  measure  oi  ilie  iclaiive  idleness  or  activity  of  coils  in 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  hekl. 

The  rise  of  potential  is  not  equal  between  each  pair  of 
bm»  otherwise  the:  curve  would  consist  merely  of  two  oblique 
straight  lines,  sloping  right  and  left  from  the  points  of  highest 
and  lowest  potential  respectively.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
very  little  difference  of  potential  between  the  commutator  bars 
correspond in<]f  to  the  coils  that  are  relatively  idle.  The 
greatest  dirtercnce  of  potential  occurs  where  the  curve  is 
steepest,  at  a  position  nearly  90''  from  the  brushes,  in  fact,  at 
that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  commutator  which  is  in 
connexion  with  the  coils  that  are  passing  through  the  position 
of  best  action.  If  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  armature 
rotated  were  uniform  and  parallel,  the  curve  would  be  a  true 
"  sinusoid,"  or  curve  of  sines.  The  number  of  magnetic  lines 
that  pass  through  a  coil  would  be  proportional  to  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  which  the  normal  of  that  coil  makes  with  tlie 
resultant  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  in  the  fieldi  and 
the  rate  of  cutting  the  magnetic  lines  should  be  proportional 
to  the  sine  of  this  ,  angle.  Now  the  cosine  is  a  maximum 
when  the  angle  =  0°  and  the  sine  is  a  maximum  when  the 
angle  =  90*;  hence  the  rate  of  increase  of  potential  should  b^ 
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at  its  greatest  when  the  coil  is  parallel  to  the  magnetic  lines — 
as  Is  very  nearly  realized  in  the  diagram  of  Fig.  53,  which, 
indeed,  is  very  nearly  a  true  "sinusoidal"  curve. 

But  in  ordinary  dynamos  with  polar  surfaces  that  embrace 
the  a VI nature  closely  on  both  sides  (as  in  Fig.  46,  p.  59)  the 
field  is — at  least  when  not  distorted  by  armature  reactions — 
distributed  nearly  radially  in  the  gap  spaces ;  and  in  the  parts 
lying  between  the  pole  tips  there  are  hardly  any  magnetic 
lines  entering  or  leaving  the  armature.  Hence  in  such  a  case 
the  revolving  conductors  become  active  as  they  plunge  into 
the  gap,  continue  nearly  equally  active  as  they  pass  along  the 


of  potential  will  be  irregular,  and  there  will  be  maxima  and 
minima  of  potential  at  other  points.  An  actual  diagram, 
taken  from  a  dynamb  in  which  these  arrangements  were 
faulty,  is  shown  in  Fig.  55,  and  again  is  plotted  horizontally 

in  lMl,^  56;  from  which  it  will  be  seen,  not  only  that  the 
rise  of  potential  was  irrcL^ular,  but  that  one  part  of  the 
commutator  w£is  more  positive  than  the  positive  brush,  and 
another  part  more  negative  than  the  negative.  The  brushes, 
therefore,  were  not  getting  their  proper  difference  of  potential ; 
and  in  part  of  the  coils  the  currents  were  actually  being  forced 
against  an  opposing  electromotive-force. 


* 


pfap.  and  become  almost  idle 
when  they  emerge  to  pass 
between  the  pole-tips.  In 
such  a  case  the  result  of  ex- 
ploring the  potentials  by  the 
first  method  will  be  to  yield  a 
curve  such  as  A  in  Fig.  54. 
The  corresponding  curve  for 
the  total  potential  measured 
from  the  negative  point  around 
the  commutator  by  the  second 
method  is  indicated  at  B  in 
Fig.  54. 


1  IG.  54. 


r 


If  the  brushes  arc  badly 
set,  or  if  the  polc-picccs  are 
not  judiciously  sliapcd,  the  rise 


ft 
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As  ive  shall  see,  the  current  in  the  armature  reacts  on  the 
magnetic  field,  and  distorts  the  distribution  of  magnetic  lines 
in  the  ^ap-space. 

1  hcsc  methods  of  exploring  the  distribution  of  potential 
round  the  commutator  have  proved  very  useful  in  practice, 
and  elucidated  various  puzzling  and  anomalous  results  found 
by  experimenters  who  have  not  known  how  to  explain 
them. 

Curves  similar  to  those  given  can  be  obtained  from  the 
commutators  of  any  continuous-current  dynamo  having  a 
closed-coil  armature.  The  open-coil  machines  used  in  arc 
lighting  give  widely  different  curves  owing  to  the  peculiar 


Y\G.  55.— DiA'-.RAM  OF  •         Fig.  56.— HuRIZONT\T.  DrACRAM  OF 

Potential    round  Poientials  at  Commutator  of 

THE    Commutator  Faulty  Dynamo. 

OP    A     BADLY  AR- 
RANGED DYNAMa 


arrangements  of  their  commutators.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  presence  of  brushes  dia.  ng  a  current 
will  alter  the  distribution  of  potential ;  and  the  manner  and 
amount  of  such  alteration  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
brushes,  as  well  as  on  the  amount  of  current  drawn  and  the 
design  of  the  machine. 

Curves  showinL,  the  actual  distortions  due  to  the  armature 
reaction,  have  been  given  by  von  Gaisberg  *  for  a  Schuckert 
dynamo,  by  Kohlrausch  '  for  a  Lahmeycr  dynamo,  and  by 
M.  E.  Thomson^  for  a  Thomson- Houston  dynamo;  also  by 
Ryan  (see  above). 

'  EUktrottchnischc  7.eitschrtft,  vii,  67,  Feb.  1886. 
'  Centralbltttt fur  EUklrotechmk,  ix.  419,  iSSj. 
'  EUclrical  W^frldt  xvii.  392,  iSyi. 
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REACliUNS  DUK  TO  Till;:   CUKKL.X TS  IN  Tilt  ARMATURE. 

AVhen  a  d)'namo  is  yicldin^j  a  current,  a  set  of  entirely 
new  j^ilieiiomena  arise;  in  consequence  of  the  mainietic  and 
electric  reactions  set  up  between  the  armature  and  the  neld- 
magnets,  and  betu'een  the  separate  sections  of  the  armature 
coils.   The  current  circulating  in  the  armature  windings  pro- 
duces magnetizing  effects  which  interfere  with  those  of  the 
exciting  currents  of  the  field-magnet  *  In  addition  to  this 
there  may  also  be  eddy  currents  in  the  masses  of  metal  which 
will  ])crturb  the  magnetic  field.    The  reactions  of  the  running 
armature   manifest  themselves    in  several   ways,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  (a)  a  tendency  to  cross-magnetize  the 
armature ;  (Jr)  a  tendency  to  spark  at  the  brushes ;  (c)  hence 
the  necessity  of  shifting  the  brushes  through  a  certain  angle 
to  such  a  point  that  sparking  disappears ;  {d)  a  consequent 
tendency  for  the  armature  current  to  demagnetize  ;  {e)  varia- 
tions of  sparking,  and  consequently  of  the  neutral  points, 
when  the  amount  of  current  drawn  from  the  machine  is 
altered  ;  (/)  heating  of  armature  cores  and  coils  ;  (g)  heating 
of  the  pole-pieces  of  the  field-magnets;  {h)  a  consequent 
discrepancy  between  the  quantity  of  mechanical  horse-power 
imparted  to  the  shaft  and  the  electric  horse-power  furnished 
in  the  electric  circuit.    The  nature  of  these  reactions  demands 
careful  attention. 

Cross-magnetizing  Effect  of  Armature  Curreut. — We  have 
seen  (pp.  40,  62,  and  Fig.  48)  that  any  closed-coil  armature 

may  be  regarded  as 
acting  like  a  double 
X  voltaic   battery,  the 

^\  two  sets  ofcoils  actini^ 

like  two  rows  of  cells 
LN  J  ^"  united    iu  parallel, 

Fio,  57.— Poles  on  Halp  Ring.  We  have  now  to  show 

that  a  ring  armature 
may  be  regarded  also  as  a  double  magnet.  Suppose  a 
semi*ring  of  iron  to  be  surrounded,  as  In  Fig.  57,  by  a  coil 
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canying  a  current,  it  will  become,  as  every  one  knows,  a 
magoet  having  a  N-pole  at  one  end,  and  a  S-pole  at  the 
other.  If  a  complete  ring  be  similarly  over-wound,  but 
with  an  endless  winding,  and  if  then  .electric  currents  from 

a  battery  or  other  source  are  introduced  into  this  coil  at 
one  point,  flowing  round  the  two  halves  of  the  ring  to  a 
point  at  the  other  side,  and  then  leave  the  coil  by  an  apj:>ro- 
pdate  conductor,  each  half  .of  the  ring  will  be  magnetized. 
There  will  be,  if  the  currents  circulate  as  represented  by  the 
.arrows  in  Fig.  58,  a  double  (or  "consequent")  S-pole  at  the 


Fia  58.-CIRCULATION  OF  CURRfcNT  Fia  59 -MAGNfcTiaATlON  DUE 

AROUND  Ring  Armature.  to  Armatorb  Curexht. 


pointwherethe  currents  enter  the  winding,  and  a  double  N-pole 
at  the  place  where  the  currents  leave.  The  currents  circulating 
in  a  Giamme  ring  will  therefore  tend  to  magnetize  the  ring 
in  this  fashion.  Let  us  see  how  such  a  magnetization  is  dis- 
tributed inside  the  iron  itself.  Fig.  59  shows  the  general 
course  of  the  magnetic  lines  as  they  permeate  through  the 
iron ;  where  they  emerge  into  the  air -are  the  effective  poles  of 
the  ring  regarded  as  a  magnet.  Fig.  59  should  be  very  care- 
fully  compared  with  Fig.  65.  It  will  be  noticed  that  though 
the  majority  of  the  magnetic  lines  pass  externally  into  the  air 
at  the  outer  circumference  of  the  ring,'a  few  of  them  find 
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their  way  across  the  interior  of  the  ring,  from  its  N  to  its  S- 
pole.  This  part  of  the  magnetic  field  would  In  an  actual 
dynamo  be  deleterious  if  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  were 

not  in  reality  few.  The  presence  of  the  external  ma.>ses  of 
iron  at  the  polar  parts  of  the  field-maLjnet  tends  to  cause  these 
magnetic  lines  to  find  their  way  externally. 

It  is  evident  that  this  cross-magnetizing  effect  will  pro- 
duce a  distortion  of  the  magnetic  field  in  the  pole*pieces  and 
in  the  gap-space.  If,  however,  the  brushes  could  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  the  ends  of  a  diameter  exactly  symmetrically 
between  the  pole-tips,  the  effect  of  the  cross  field  upon  the 


FiGb  6a— Magnetic  Flux  through  Armature,  whbn  no  Cub  rent 

IS  FLOWING. 

electromotive-force  would  be  inappreciable.    But  the  brushes 

have  to  be  displaced  into  .ui  angular  position  ui  order  to  avoid 
sparking  :  the  diameter  of  commutation  being  obli(jue  when 
the  brushes  are  moved  forward  to  the  neutral  points.  When 
this  is  done  the  armature  current  produces,  as  we  shall  see» 
not  only  a  cross  magnetizing  effect,  but  also  a  demagnetizing 
effect ;  and  this  weakens  the  electromotive-force. 

Fig.  60 represents*  the  magnetic  flux  through  an  armature 
at  rest,  when  the  field-magnetr.  are  separately  excited.  The 
width  of  the  gap-space  is  exagoferated,  and  the  conducting 
wires  both  on  the  armature  and  on  the  ficld-magnet  are 
shown  in  section  as  if  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  large 

'  Figs.  60,  6[,  62  and  68  arc  taken,  with  some  modification,  from  £sson'& 
paper  in  Journal  Jmt^  EUcirkal  £tti;ituers,  xix.  135,  1890^ 
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round  wires.  Wires  in  which  a  current  flows  Um/ard  the 
observer  are  distinguished  by  a  central  dot.   Wires  in  which 

a  current  flows  fro)n  the  observer  are  distinguished  by  a  cross. 
The  reader  may  think  of  the  dot  representing  the  point  of 
an  arrow  advancing  towards  him;  whilst  the  cro^  ma/ 
represent  its  retreating  tail.  Wires  carrying  no  current  arc 
left  blank.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  magnetic  lines  are 
fairly  unifonnly  distributed  both  in  the  gap-spaces  and  in  the 
polar  portions  of  the  field-magnet.  The  armature  is  drum- 
wound,  the  wires  being  only  on  the  outside  :  the  magnetizing 
effect  of  a  current  in  it  will  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  traced 


Fig.  61.— Cross-uagnetizing  Effect  of  the  Armature  Current. 

out  above  in  the  case  of  a  ring-wound  armature,  though  le.ss 
in  degree. 

Suppose,  now,  the  exciting  current  in  the  field-magnet 

coils  to  be  removed,  and  a.  current  sent  through  the  armature 
coils  only,  so  as  to  imitate  the  effect  of  the  current  generated 
by  the  machine  when  running.  If  it  is  to  do  this,  and  if  the 
armature  connexions  are  in  right-handed  order,  and  the 
machine  rotating  right-handedly,  the  currents  in  both  sets  of 
windings  will  tend  to  climb  toward  the  top,  the  upper  brush 
being  the  positive  brush,  and  the  double  pole  created  at  B  will 
be  a  north  pole.  Suppose  the  brushes  by  which  the  current 
enters  and  leaves  to  be  set  respectively  at  the  highest  and 
lowest  points,  as  in  Fig.  61 ;  then  the  dotted  lines  may  be 
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taken  as  representing  the  flow  of  magnetic  lines  due  to  the 
currents  in  the  armature.  Since  the  number  of  such  magnetic 
lines  depends  upon  the  goodness  of  the  magnetic  patii  which 
they  have  to^^i<^ow,  it  Is  clear  that  the  cross'  fidd  produced 
by  a  given  current,  flowing  in  a  given  set  of  conductors,  will 
be  greater  the  narrower  the  gap-space,  and  the  wider  the  arc 
spanned  by  the  polar  masses  of  iron  ^  on  either  side.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  cross-flux  in  either  half  of  the  armature 
must  cross'  the  gap-lspace  twice. 

-But  hi  an  attual  dynamb,  when  generaifcing  a  cnrrent,  both 
these  magnetizing  actions  are  going  on  at  once;   If  we  super- 


S 


Fig.  63.— Joint  Macnktizing  Ei  fkct  of  Currents  ih  Fiklu-Magnkt 

AND  AftUAi  UkE  (no  lead). 

pose  Fig.  61  on  Fig.  60  we  shall  obtain  an  approximate  picture 
of  the  state  of  things,  as  Fig.  62.  We  supposed  that  the 
brushes  were  set  to  touch  at  two  points  on  the  vertical 
diameter.  The  field-magnets  tend  to  magnetize  the  ring  so 
that  its  extreme  left  point  is  a  N-pole,  and  the  currents  tend 
to  magnetize  it  so  that  its  highest  point,  where  the  brush  is, 
is  a  N-pole.  Tlic  conseiiucnce  of  this  will  be  a  resultant 
magnetization  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  magnetism  is 
thus  distorted  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation  (in  motors  it  is 
distorted  the  other  way)  as  if  the  rotation  of  the  armature 
had  actually  dragged  the  magnetism  round  a  little.  The 
position  of  maximum  potential  will  also  be  shifted  a  little  in 

>  See  ymrmd  IiuL  Eiicirkai  Mngmmt^  xx.  190^  1891. 
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the  direction  of  the  rotation.  Now  for  reasons  to  be  shortly 
dtscQSsed,  the  brushes  must  be  set,  not  on  the  diameter  that 
lies  symmetrically  between  the  pole-tips,  but  at  an  ancflc  a 
little  ahead  of  this  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation.  Hence  the 
cross  field  will  also  lie  obliquely,  tending  to  further  distortion. 

Draw  a  line  O  F  (Fig.  63)  to 
represent  the  ampere  turns  due  to 
the  lield-magnet  excitation,  and 
the  line  O  B  to  represent,  relathwly 
in  mrii;iutude  and  direction,  the 
MHipere  turns  due  to  the  armature 
current ;  then  the  diagonal  O  K 
will  represent  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant 
magnetizing  tendency. 

An  exaggerated  diagram  of  the  distortions  which  result  is 
given  In  Fig.  64,  Ivhich  relates  to  a  ring-wound  dynamo.  A 


Fic.  63. 


Fio.  64. — Magnetic  Reactions  uEruKKN  Ki f:ld>Macn£TS  and 

Armature  in  Grnerator. 


reference  to  Figs.  60  and  62  will  also  show  that  the  magnetism 
of  the  armature  reacts  on  the  magnetism  of  the  pole-pieces. 
The  magnetic  lines  in  the  iron  of  the  left  pole*piece  are 
crowded  up  towards  the  top  comer,  and  in  the  right  pole- 
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piece  are  crow  dcd  towards  the  bottom,  as  if  the  polarity  had 
been  attracted  upwards  on  one  side  and  downwards  on  the 
other.  The  density  of  the  field  is  completely  changed  from 
what  it  was  in  Fig.  60.  The  magnetic  lines  at  the  upper  left 
side  are  crowded  together.  The  resultant  N-pole  of  the  ring 
— marked  //,  where  the  lines  emerge  from  the  ring — 

attracts  the  S-pcle — marked  s,  s,  s,  where  the  lines  enter  the 
field-magnet — and  the  steam-engine  which  drives  the  dynamo 
has  to  do  hard  work  in  dragging  ttie  armature  round  against 
these  attractions.  The  stronger  the  current  ,  in  the  armature 
coils,  the  stronger  will  be  the  poles  in  the  armature,  and  the 
stronger  will  be  the  attraction  of //,  toward  s,  s,  s  ;  so  the 
steani-cngine  must  work  still  harder  to  keep  up  the  speed. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  in  this  figure,  which  relates  to  a  ring- 
wound  machine,  that  a  few  of  the  magnetic  lines  due  to  the 
current  in  the  armature — two  of  them  are  shown  dotted  in  the 
iigure-^leak  across  internally  and  contribute  nothing  to  the 
external  field.  The  oblique  direction  of  this  internal  field 
marks  the  angle  of  lead  of  the  brushes.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  innermost  layers  of  iron  of  the  ring  arc  magnetized 
differently  from  the  outermost,  for  the  '*  ri  "  pole  of  the  outer 
layer  of  iron  occupies  a  region  lying  obliquely  on  the  left, 
while  the  pole  of  the  inner  layers  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
highest  point  All  these  phenomena^  the  shifting  of  the  field 
—  its  concentration  under  the  "leading"  polar  horn — its 
weakening  under  the  "trailing"  horn — the  weak  internal 
iiekl — the  discrepancy  between  the  positions  of  the  induced 
poles  on  the  inner  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  ring,  can  be 
observed  in  an  actual  d\'namo.  Fig.  65  shows  the  pattern 
produced  experimentally  in  iron  filings  by  placing  a  magnetized 
ring  between  the  poles  S  N  of  a  field-  magnet,  which  would 
tend  to  induce  in  it  poles  ft\  s\  and  giving  its  own  poles  ft,  s 
the  proper  lead.  It  should  be  compared  with  Figs,  62  and 
64. 

In  the  case  of  drum-wound  armatures  the  phenomena, 
though  of  the  same  kind  as  with  ring  windings,  are  a  little 
less  easily  traced.  In  consequence  of  the  over-wrapping  of 
the  windings  on  the  outside  of  the  armature,  the  currents  in 
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some  of  the  windings  are  partially  neutralized  in  their 
magnetizing  effect  on  the  core  by  those  that  lie  across  them, 
and  consequently  the  polarity  due  to  the  current  is  not  so 
well  marked  as  with  ring  armatures.  Neither  can  there  be 
any  internal  field.  In  fact  drum  armatures  are  less  liable  to 
induction  troubles  of  all  kinds  than  arc  ring  armatures.  But, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  same  considerations  apply  to  drums 
as  to  rings. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  61  will  show  that  as  the  local  magnetic 
fields  due  to  armature  currents  tend  to  cross  each  of  the  gap- 
spaces  twice,  once  in  the  same  direction  as  the  principal  mag- 
netic field,  and  once  in  an  opposing  direction,  there  must 


Fig.  65.— Field  of  Two-pole  Dynamo. 


inevitably  result  a  weakening  of  the  field  at  that  part  of  the 
gap  where  the  revolving  conductors  enter,  and  a  strengthening 
at  that  part  where  they  are  leaving,  exactly  as  though  the 
revolving  copper  swept  the  magnetic  lines  round  while  cutting 
through  them.  From  this  distortion  there  results  a  similar 
distortion  upon  the  curve  of  induction.  On  exploring  with 
pilot-brush  and  voltmeter,  one  obtains  curves  which  differ  from 
those  obtained  when  there  is  no  currei.t  in  the  armature. 
Fig.  66,  which  shows  the  form  of  the  distorted  curves,  should 
be  compared  with  Fig.  54,  p.  68. 

Neutral  Points. — From  the  earliest  time  that  dynamos 
have  been  used,  engineers  have  found  that,  in  order  that  the 
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sparking  may  be  a  mioiaitifn,.  the  bnifihes  must  be  placed  in 
ccftain  poflitioM,  to  be  faund  by  tria],  called  (the  neutral  points^ 
In  ordinary  two-pole  dynamos  the  two  neutral  points  lie  at 

opi)Ositc  cuds  of  a  diameter,  which  diameter  is  therefore  called 
the  nattral  line.  The  term  diatiu  irr  of  co))n)intation  mioht  to 
be  reserved  to  denote  the  position  actually  occupied  by  the 
brushes,  or  by  the  coils  that  are  passing  the  bnisbee,  whether 
at  the  neutral  point  or  not  Experience  shows  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  neutral  line  is  not  mid-way  between  the  pole- 
tips,  but  lies  obliquely  across,  being  (in  a  generator)  shifted 
round  a  few  degrees  in  the  direction  of  rotation.     It  was 

early  found  that  in  many 
machines  the  exact  position 
of  the  neutral  point  was  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  work 
that  the  dynamo  was  doing. 
If  the  brushes  were  set  so  as 
not  to  spark  when  a  certain 
number  of  lamps  were  alight, 
then,  if  the  load  of  lamps  was 
altered  the  machine  sparked 
unless  the  brushes  were  ad- 
justed to  the  corresponding 
neutral  points.  Hence  arose 
the  practice  of  mounting  the 
brushes  on  rockers  (sec  Plate 
bv  means  of  which  their 
line  of  contact  could  be  altered  forward  or  backward  to  the 
neutral  point  Great  attention  has  naturally  been  paid  by 
constructors  to  the  practical  problem  how  to  get  rid  of 
variations  in  the  angle  of  lead. 

Sparkiui:;  at  CoDunntator. — Under  conditions  of  faulty 
design  or  adjustment,  and  especially  when  a  large  current  is 
flowing  through  the  armature  of  dynamo  or  motor,  bright 
sparks  of  a  blue  or  green  tint  are  observed  at  the  com- 
mutator just  under  the  tips  of  the  brushes*  The  greenish 
hue  is  due  to  the  volatilization  of  minute  portions  of  copper. 
Severe  sparking  will  spoil  or  destroy  a  commutator  in  a  very 


Fig.  66. 
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slioct.  thnc;.  and  must  ,  be  iiapeiaiiyttly  avoided.  If  a  new 
comHatoTy  oojonetbatiias  leoently  had  its  sngimtttmemd 
tm  the  laths, :be  examiaed  rafter i  sparking  has.. taken  place,  it 

will  be  noticed  liiat  the  cii;^es  of  many  or  all  of  the  com- 
liiuUtor  segments  will  appear  as  if  burned.    But  the  burnt 
a^peairance  will  always  be — no  matter  whether  in  generator 
or  motor — at  that  edge  o£  the.  segment  which  was  the  last  to 
touch  the  hrtish ;  the  advancing  edge  in  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  will  not  show  signs  of  burning.   This  proves  that  the 
spark  that  produces  the  damage  occurs  just  as  the  copper 
segniciil,  after  passing  imtlcr  the  brush,  parts  Injiii  contact 
with  it.    The  tV7//J6' of  .^parkinj^  is  not  difficult  to  show.  All 
the  conductors  in  the  armature  have  their  currents  reversed 
and  re-reversed  at  every  revolution.    In  bipolar  machines  the 
reversal  occurs  twice  in  each  revolution.   In  multipolar 
machines  more  than  twice   In  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig*  62 
the  current  flows  toward  the  spectator  in  all  the  conductors  as 
they  rise  on  the  left  side,  but  How  h  from  the  spectator  in  them 
as  they  descend  on  the  right   Reversal  occurs  at  the  moment 
when  the  conductor,  or  the  section  of  which  it  forms  part, 
passes  the  brush  or  undergoes  commutation.   The  production 
or  non-production  of  sparks  depends  on  the  conditions  under 
whidi  the  commutation  or  reversal  of  current  takes  place,  and  is 
a  consequence  of  the  pro^  ( rty  oi  self-induction — the  property 
in  virtue  of  which  (owing  to  the  current  in  a  conductor  setting 
up  a  mai^nctic  field  of  its  own  in  the  surrounding  space) 
it  is  impossible  instantaneously  to  start,  stop,  or  reverse  a 
current. 

Consider  the  standard  case  of  a  ring  armature  constructed 
in  sections^  each  section  consisting  of  one  or  two  turns  of 
conductor.   The  currents  will  be  reversed  successively  in  the 

separate  sections,  one  section  at  a  time,  as  they  come  up  to 
the  neutral  points  ;  or  rather  two  at  a  time  if  commutation 
goes  on  simultaneously  at  each  of  the  brushes.  Half  the 
current  flows  up  the  coils  on  the  left*hand . half  of  the  ring, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  current  flows  up  the  coils  on  the 
right-hand  hal£  If  the  positive  brush  is  at  or  near  the  top,  as 
in  Fig.  67,  the  current  flows  from  left  to  right  through  the 
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sections  X  and  \V  on  the  left  of  the  brush,  and  from  right  to 
left  through  the  sections  T  and  U  on  the  right  of  the  brush. 
Now  as  the  armature  turns  the  bars  of  the  commutator  come 
successively  into  contact  with  the  brush.  In  Fig.  67  the  bars 
c  and  d  have  already  passed  the  brush ;  e  is  just  leaving  it, 
and /  is  just  banning  to  pass  under  it  For  a  brief  moment 
the  brush  rests  on  two  adjacent  bars  e  and  f,  and  thus  short- 
circuits  the  section  V"  for  an  instant.    The  duration  will 


Fig.  67.— The  Act  of  Coumutatio!!  op  a  Section  op  the  Armature 

OP  a  Generator. 


obviously  depend  on  the  speed  of  rotation,  on  the  breadth  of 

tlic  insulating  gap  between  the  commutator  bars,  and  on  the 
breadth  of  the  contact  surface  of  the  brusli.  Now  the  section 
V  a  moment  previously  belonged  to  the  left-hand  half  of  the 
ring,  and  when  it  has  passed  the  brush,  that  is  to  say,  when  e 
ceases  to  touch  the  brush,  it  will  belong  to  the  right*hand  half 
of  the  ring.  It  is  clear  then  that  in  the  act  of  passing  the 
brush  the  current  that  was  (lowing  in  the  section  V  will  be 
stopped,  and  then  started  again  in  the  opposite  direction 
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through  its  coils.  Every  section  of  the  armature  as  it  passes 
the  brush  will  similarly  be  transferred  from  one  half  of  the 

ring  to  the  other,  and  will  have  its  current  reversed.  This  is 
in  fact  the  act  of  commutation.  Now  suppose  it  were  arranged 
that  the  act  of  commutation  should  occur  exactly  at  the  point 
when  the  coils  of  the  section  are  not  cutting  any  magnetic 
lines  whatsoever:  so  that  while  the  coil  is  short-circuited  it 
shall  not  be  the  seat  of  any  induced  electromotive-force. 
Then  the  current  in  it  will  die  out,  and  as  it  emerges  from 
under  the  brush  it  will  be  thrown  as  a  perfectly  idle  coil  upon 
the  right-hand  half  of  the  ring,  in  which  a  current  is  flowing 
toward  the  brush.  Just  before  the  bar  e  parts  company  from 
the  brush,  the  current  coming  up  through  T  and  U  is  flowing 
through  e  to  the  brush :  but  as  e  moves  away  this  current  has 
suddenly  to  go  also  round  the  coils  of  V.  But  because 
of  self-induction  the  current  cannot  instantly  rise  to  its 
full  strength  in  the  idle  coil  V,  hence  before  V  really  gets 
to  work,  the  current  sparks  across  between  e  and  the 
brush.  We  have  here  supposed  V  to  be  a  perfectly  idle 
coil:  now  suppose  that  it  is  not  idle  but  is  actually  still 
cutting  magnetic  lines,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  brush» 
instead  of  being  shifted  forward  to  the  neutral  line  n  n\ 
had  been  given  a  backward  lead  further  to  the  left.  Then 
it  is  clear  that  dunng  the  moment  of  short-circuiting  there 
will  be  an  electromotive-force  acting  in  the  coil  as  it  passes 
the  brush.  Such  an  electromotive-force,  even  though  small, 
may  produce  momentarily  a  large  current,  because  the  short- 
circuited  resistance  is  so  small.  Hence  the  sparking  will  be 
worse  than  if  the  coil  were  absolutely  idle.  Suppose  the 
section  of  coil  to  have  a  resistance  of  O'ooi  ohm,  and 
to  be  short-circuited  while  moving  in  such  a  field  as  to 
generate  5  volts,  the  current  would  rise  to  5000  amperes  in 
that  coil  I 

Now  suppose  that  the  brush  is  shifted  just  so  far  the  other 
way,  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation/  that  as  the  coil  passes  the 

'  In  the  case  of  a  motor,  which  is  separately  considftred  in  Chap  XX.,  the 
brosbes  must  be  shifted  in  the  ^(IJ^wn^  direction  to  the  lotation  *,  u  there  nitut  be 
a  segntite  lead. 

•  G 
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brush  it  is  beginning  to  enter  the  fringe  of  the  magnetic  field 
on  the  right  In  that  case  it  will  be  beginning  to  cut  the 
magnetic  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  set  up  a  current  in 
the  reverse  direction  through  it.    The  ideal  arrangement  is 

aUaiiK  d  if  the  brushes  be  shifted  just  so  far  beyond  the  point 
of  iiiaxinuim  clcctromotive-force  that  wliile  the  sections  pass 
under  the  brush  and  are  short-circuited  they  should  actually 
have  a  small  reverse  electromotive-ibrce  Induced  in  them  ; 
and  this  action  should  last  just  so  long  in  each  successive 
section  as  to  stop  the  current  that  was  circulating,  start  a 
current  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  let  it  grow  exactly  equal 
ill  strength  to  that  which  is  circulating  in  the  other  half  of  the 
armature,  which  it  is  then  ready  to  join.    If  this  set  ^'f  con- 
ditions could  be  attained  there  should  be  no  sparks.  A 
magnetic  field  of  the  proper  intensity  to  cause  reversal  in  the 
commuted  section  of  the  armature  can  usually  be  found  just 
outside  the  tip  of  the  pole-piece,  for  here  the  fringe  of 
magnetic  lines  presents  a  density  which  increases  very 
rapidly.    Since  a  more  intense  field  is  needed  to  reverse 
large  currents  than  is  required  for  small  ones,  it  follows  that 
the  angle  of  lead  that  must  be  given  to  the  brushes  will  be 
slightly  greater  for  large  currents  than  for  small  ones.  Time 
must  be  allowed  for  reversal,  hence  the  brushes  must  not  be 
so  thin  as  merely  to  bridge  the  width  of  the  insulation. 
Sparking  can  indeed  sometimes  be  cured  by  merely  using 
thicker  brushes  which  prolong  the  time  during  which  the 
section  is  short-circuited. 

If  the  brushes  are  too  thin,  or  are  not  rocked  sufficiently 
far  forward,  there  will  be  free  sparking.  If  they  are  shifted 
beyond  the  neutral  points,  the  sparking  is  in  general  less* 
That  is  to  say  there  is  usually  much  sparking  when  the  lead 
is  too  little  ;  a  little  sparking;  when  the  lead  v.^  too  great ; 
and  no  sparking  when  the  lead  is  right.  When  the  lead  is 
greater  than  is  necessary  there  is  a  waste  of  energy  due  to 
the  generation  in  the  short-circuited  coil  of  a  larger  reverse 
current  than  Is  necessary.  Moreover,  as  the  lead  is  increased 
beyond  the  neutral  point,  all  the  coils  that  lie  in  the  region 
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between  the  neutral  point  and  the  diameter  of  coromutatton 

are  excrtia^;  counter  clectromotivc-forces,  and  the  potential 
at  the  brushes  falls  from  its  maxinium. 

If  in  any  dynamo  the  armature  current  is  very  great,  and 
the  field-m^net  veiy  weak,  it  may  happen  that  no  position 
can  be  found  for  the  brushes  in  which  the  intensity '  of  the 
field  is  sufficient  to  reverse  the  current  in  the  section.  The 
greater  the  magnetic  distortion  the  weaker  will  be  the  field 
jubt  at  that  very  part  where  a  strong  field  is  needed  for 
sparkless  reversal.  Such  a  dynamo  will  s]>ark:  incurably. 
It  is  evident  that  sparklcssness  will  be  promoted  (i)  by 
dividing  up  the  armature  into  many  sections,  so  that  the 
reversals  of  the  currents  may  be  done  in  detail;  (a)  by 
making  the  field-magnet  a  relatively  powerful  one;  (3)  by 
so  shaping  the  pole  surfaces  as  to  give  a  suitable  fringe  of 
magnetic  field  of  sufficient  intensity  ;  (4)  by  choosing  brushes 
of  suitable  thickness,  and  keeping  their  contact  surfaces  well 
trimmed.    (See  also  Chapter  XVI.  on  Dynamo  Design.) 

Beside  the  cause  of  ordinary  sparking  explained  above 
there  are  some  causes  of  an  exceptional  nature.  In  those 
dynamos  (chiefly  those  used  in  arc  lighting)  that  are  con- 
structed to  work  at  high  potentials  approaching  or  exceeding 
1000  volts,  there  sometimes  occurs  a  phenomenon  known  as 
**  llasl)in;^-over."  A  long  blue  spark  will  on  a  sudden  altera- 
tion of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  be  drawn  out  around 
the  circumference  of  the  commutator  from  brush  to  brush. 
This  spark,  which  is  more  of  the  nature  of  an  arc,  does 
little  harm  in  the  case  of  those  dynamos  which  are  con- 
structed with  commutators  of  few  parts  separated  by  air- 
gaps,  but  is  very  harmful  in  the  case  of  dynamos  having 
commutators  of  the  ordinary  .sort,  with  thin  mica  insulation 
between  the  bars ;  for  these  are  easily  short-circuited  by  the 
flash-over. 

Another  cause  of  sparking  is  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
winding  of  the  armature.  If  one  of  the  sections  is  short- 
circuited  hy  any  accident,  or  has  become  disconnected  from 
its  neighbour,  sparking  will  result  at  that  part  of  the  com- 
mutator.   Jumping  of  the  brushes  when  the  collector  is 
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untrue,  or  when  the  bruiih>holders  are  defective,  is  another 
prolific  cause  of  sparking. 

Formerly  the  fact  that  a  lead  must  be  given  to  the  brushes 
was  ascribed  to  a  sluggishness  in  the  demagnetization  of  the 
iron  of  the  armature,  but  this  view  is  apocryphal.  Indeed, 
the  reverse  is  probably  true  ;  and,  until  furthcT  cxpci imcntal 
evidence  is  forthcoming,  it  will  1)l  assumed  that  the  alleged 
magnetic  iag  is  negligibly  small  in  its  effects.  For  further 
discus»on  of  this,  see  some  experiments  which  were  described 


Fio.  6&— Dbuagnbtizing  Action  of  Armatukb  Curhrnt  of 

G£N£RATOa. 

in  Appendix  V.  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work.  The 

gt:ncr,tlion  of  eddy  currents  in  any  part  of  the  rc\Qlvini^ 
armature  will  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  demagnetizing 
action,  and  will  also  affect  the  lead. 

Demagnetizing  Action  of  Armature. — If  in  a  dynamo 
there  is  a  forward  lead  given  to  the  brushes  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  sparking,  there  at  once  results  another  re> 
action,  namely,  the  production  of  an  actual  demagnetizing 
tendency  or  "back  magnetomotive-force."  That  the  arma- 
ture current  does  so  act  is  readily  demonstrated  by  con- 
sidering^ Fi^.  68.  Here  the  field -maf^^nct  and  arinalurc  are 
represented  as  before,  but  the  brushes  have  been  given  a 
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forward  or  positive  lead  ;  the  neutral  line  // ;/'  lyings  obliquely. 
The  currents  are  flowing  toward  the  observer  in  the  armature 
conductors  on  the  left  of  the  neutral  line,  and  from  the 
observer  In  those  on  the  right  of  that  line.  Now  let  the  two 
lines  ah  and  cd  \3ft  drawn  squarely  across  the  armature 
through  the  points  of  commutation  corresponding  to  the  two 
brushes.  These  lines  intersect  the  outline  of  the  armature  in 
four  points.  In  the  diagram  there  are  thirty-two  conductors 
spaced  out  around  the  core  disk  of  the  armature ;  and  as 
this  armature  is  drum-wound,  the  end  connexions  of  the 


Fig.  69b  Fia  7a— Conductors  Grouped 

AcrVAL  CONNEXIONS  AT  END  OF  INTO  CROSS  MAGNETIZING  AND 

DftUM-WINOINGS.  DSMAGNKTIZING  BELTS. 


conductors  will  probably  be  somewhat  like  those  shown  in 
Fig.  69,  where  each  conductor  is  connected  across  tlie  end 
by  a  double-curved  connector  to  the  conductor  that  is  next 
to  the  one  diametrically  opposite.^  Now  so  far  as  any 
magnetizing  actions  are  concerned  it  does  not  matter  what 
the  end  connexions  are,  provided  they  are  compatible  with 
the  flow  of  current  indicated  above  in  Fig.  68,  with  current 
advancinij  alone  the  sixteen  conductors  on  the  left  of  ;/ ;/', 
and  retreating  along  the  sixteen  on  the  right  of  n  n\  Hence 
we  may  consider  them,  temporarily,  as  grouped  in  any 
way  that  will  assist  us  to  understand  their  action.  Suppose^ 

>  For  modes  of  oonoccting  dniiiMriiidiiigB,  see  Chapter  XIU. 
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then;  that  the  four  conductors  from  29  to  32  are  joined 
across  the  ends^  to  the  four  from  13  to  x6  (Fig.  70) ;  and  let 
the  twelve  conductors  from  i  to  12  be  joined  across  to  the 
twelve  from  17  to  28,   Our  armature  windings  are  now 

distributed  into  two  belts,  one  horizontal  belt  of  twelve 
windings  which  tends  simply  to  cross-ma(riietize^  and  one 
vertical  belt  of  four  windings  which  tends  simply  to  de- 
magnetise; for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  direction  of  the  circula- 
tion around  the  vertical  belt  is  opposite  to  the  direction  cf  the 
circulation  of  current  in  the  magnetizing  windings*  The 
breadth  of  the  belt  of  demagnetizing  windings  is  obviously 
proportional  to  the  angle  of  lead,  since  it  subtends  double 
that  ^nglc.  If  the  aiiuature  in  question  were  cairying  100 
amperes  then,  since  there  are  two  paths  through  the  arma- 
ture circuit  (pp.  62  and  71)  each  conductor  must  carry 
50  amperes.  Hence  the  number  of  cross-magnetizing  ampere- 
turns  is  50  X  12  «  600;  and  the  number  of  demagnetizing 
ampere-turns  is  50  x  4  »  20a 

Now  the  cross-magnetizing  action  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
distorts  the  field,  does  of  itself  slightly  diminish  the  flux  of 
magnetic  lines  that  crosses  the  armature  core  from  side  to 
side,  because  ia  the  oblique  resultant  direction  of  the 
magnetization  the  increased  ilux  tends  to  produce  greater 
saturation  in  the  pole  corners.  For  other  researches  on  the 
elTect  of  a  cross  magnetism  in  diminishing  the  magnetism  of 
the  core,  see  papers  by  Siemens'  and  Schiiltzc'  in  Wiede- 
mantis  Annalen.  Schiiltze,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
experiments,  found  that  the  cross-magnetization  of  an  iron 
core  always  diminished  the  longitudinal  magnetization.  More 
recent  experiments  on  these  effects  are  those  of  Frolich, 
Kennelly/  and  Stromberg.^ 

In  a  Manchester  dynamo,  tested  by  Prof.  Ayrton,*  5846 

*  Sec  Swinburne  in  Journal  lust.  Elec.  F.u^tneers^  xv  .  542,  1 886* 

*  Werner  Siemens.    II  udema tin's  Annalnt,  xiv.  p.  634,  1882. 

*  Schultze.  WuJ.  Ann.,  xxiv.  p.  663,  1885.  See  also  Oberbeck,  Habilt- 
ftUoofSchrift,  1878. 

*  EUttridaH^  xxf,  ttl,  189a 

*  CentraJblatt  fur  FMktroUtkmk.^  1887,  p.  283. 

*  JounuUInst,  EUetritai  EHginm^  xix.  175,  1890^ 
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ampere-turns  of  excitation  were  needed  when  no  lamps  were 

on,  and  10,000  when  the  iiiachinc  was  furnishingf  its  full  out- 
put of  current:  of  the  additional  4154  ampere-turns,  1754 
were  needed  to  compensate  for  the  lost  volts  (due  to  internal 
resistance  and  lessened  permeability)  and  2400  to  compensate 
for  the  demagnetizing  effect  of  the  armature  current  with  the 
increased  lead  needed  to  prevent  sparking.  The  greater  the 
lead  given  to  the  brushes  In  a  dynamo  used  as  a  f^cncrator, 
the  greater  is  the  demagnetizing  effect  of  the  armature 
current.  In  motors  the  direction  of  the  armature  current 
is  opposite  to  that  in  the  dynamo  (that  is  to  say  is  against 
the  electromotive*force),  a  negative  or  backward  lead  has  to 
be  given  to  the  brush  to  avoid  sparking^and  this  back- 
ward lead  also  results  In  a  demagnetizing  tendency.  If  a 
negadve  lead  {i.e,  a  displacement  from  the  neutral  line  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  sense  of  the  rotation)  is  given  to 
the  brushes  of  a  generator,  the  magnetizing  effect  of  the 
anxiature  currents  will  tend  to  assist  the  magnetization  of  the 
core.  Drs.  J.  and  £•  Hopkinson  ^  have  shown  that  if  a  back- 
ward lead  15  given»  a  generator  can  excite  itself  by  means  of 
the  armature  currents  only ;  but  In  such  case  of  negative  lead 
there  was  a  destructive  amount  of  sparking.  The  de- 
magnetizinfT^  effect  is  of  course  proportional  to  the  number  of 
effective  ampere-turns  of  the  armature  circuit  that  surround 
the  magnetic  circuit,  and  therefore  to  the  actual  number  of 
ampere^tums  included^  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  belt  of  double 
the  angular  breadth  of  the  angle  of  lead.*  According  to 
Kapp  a  smaller  actual  number  of  compensating  turns  Is 
required  in  practice.  Several  expedients  have  been  proposed 
to  compensate  the  cross-magnetizing  tendency  of  the  armature 
currents,  and  so  obviate  the  variations  of  lead.  In  one  due  to 
Mather,^  a  small  bar  electromagnet  excited  by  the  armature 
current  is  placed  perpendicularly  between  the  pole-pieces. 

'  Phil.  Trans. ^  l886,  part  i.  p.  347. 

'  According  to  Peukert,  who,  however,  docs  not  specify  the  angle  of  lead, 

the  demaenetizln!^  efTVct  of  the  armature  current  is  proportional  to  the  1*3  power 
of  the  ariuaturc  Lurrt  rit.     ScC  Ccntralblnlt  fur  J  Uktrotethnik^  ix.  484,  1887, 

*  See  La  Lumtert  LUcttique^  xix.  404, 
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Swinburne  ^  has  discussed  the  advantages  of  v^arious  similar 
arrangements  for  this  purpose.  Professor  E.  Thomson  pro- 
poses to  place  a  series  coil  on  a  movable  frame  over  the 
armature  and  tilt  it  till  it  brings  back  the  neutral  point 
These  devices,  together  with  the  recent  proposals  of  Ryan 
and  of  Sayers,  are  considered  in  Chapter  XVI.  on  Dynamo 
Design. 

The  interference  of  the  armature  with  the  magnetization 
of  field-magnets  may  also  be  studied  in  relation  to  the 
"characteristic"  curves  of  dynamo  machines  (see  Chap.  X.), 
which  are  used  to  show  the  rise  of  the  electromotive-force  of 
the  machine  in  relation  to  the  corresponding  strength  of  the 
current;  this  rise  being  proportional  to  the  magnetization 
through  the  armature.  Now  the  characteristics  of  nearly 
all  sciics-u  uund  d)  namos  show  a  decided  tendency  to  turii 
down  after  attaining  a  maximum  ;  and  in  some  machines,  for 
example  ihc  older  form  of  Brush  arc-lij^ht  dynamo  with  cast- 
iron  ring,  this  reaction  is  very  marked.  The  electromotive- 
force  diminishesy  though  the  magnetizing  force  of  the  field- 
magnet  coils  goes  on  increasing.  The  effect  is  due  partly  to 
the  distortion  of  the  magnetism,  but  mostly  to  the  de- 
magnetizing effect  as  the  lead  of  the  brushes  is  increased. 
It  is  at  least  significant  that  in  the  older  form  of  Brush 
machine,  where  the  reduction  of  electromotive-force  is  very 
great,  there  is  also  such  a  mass  of  iron  in  the  armature,  and 
so  variable  a  lead  at  the  brushes. 

The  questions  of  lead  of  brushes,  sparking,  and  field 
necessary  to  reverse  the  current  in  a  section  is  further  con* 
sidered  in  Chapter  XVI.  in  relation  to  the  design  of  dynamos 
and  the  load  (or  ampere-turns)  which  an  armature  can 
carry. 

Dead  Turns. — Owing  to  the  various  reactions  that  depend 
upon  the  speed,  it  is  found  that  the  electromotive-force  of  a 
machine  excited  by  a  given  current  is  not  rigidly  proportional 
to  speed,  but  falls  off  somewhat  at  higher  speeds.  The 
machine  acts  as  though  some  of  its  revolutions  were  not 

*  journal  Inst.  Elwtrkai  Engitmrs,  xix.  105,  1890. 
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eflfecUve.  The  name  dead^twms  is  given  to  the  niimber  of 
revolutions     which  the  actual  speed  at  any  output  exceeds 

the  number  that  would  be  needed  for  strict  proportionality. 

Spurious  Resistance. — ^There  is  yet  another  effect  which 
results  from  the  existence  of  self-induction  in  the  coils  of  the 
armature.  In  each  section  the  current  tends  to  go  on,  and  in 
fact  does  actually  go  on  for  a  brief  time  after  the  brush  has 
been  reached.  Then  the  energy  of  the  current  in  that  section 
is  wasted  in  heating  the  copper  wire  during  the  interval  when 
it  is  short-circuited ;  and  as  it  passes  on,  energy  must  again 
be  spent  in  starting  a  current  in  it  in  the  inverse  tiircclion. 
All  these  reactions  are  of  course  delrinjental  to  the  out])V)t  of 
current  by  the  dynamo :  especially  the  loss  in  short-circuitinj^^ 
It  has  been  shown  by  M.  Joubert  ^  that  the  loss  of  energy  due 
to  the  reversals  of  the  current  in  the  sections  of  a  ring  arma- 
ture is  equal  to  »  L  C'/4  per  second,  where  n  is  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  second,  L  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  for 
the  entire  ring,  and  C  the  armature  current.  Professors 
Ayrton  and  i'crry  very  aptly  pointed  out*  that  the  matter 
may  be  conveniently  expressed  in  another  way.  Since  the 
energy  per  second  conveyed  by  a  current  running  through  a 
resistance  r  is  equal  to  r  it  is  evident  that  the  energy  lost 
per  second  by  self-induction  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  an 
additional  resistance  in  the  armature  of  the  value  r  L/4. 
There  is,  therefore^  in  a  rotating  armature,  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  resistance  proportional  to  the  speed,  and  this 
apparent  increase,  due  to  self-induction,  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
by  subdividing  the  armature  into  a  larger  number  of  sections, 
it  can  be  diminished  by  using  more  iron  in  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit, and  fewer  turns  of  wire  in  the  armature.  The  value  here 
assigned  depends  on  the  assumption  that  during  the  moment 
of  short-circuiting  the  current  in  the  section  simply  dies  out 
If  it  is  stopped  and  reversed  by  the  introduction  of  a  counter 
.  electroniotivc-force,  as  it  uugliL  tu  be,  the  \aiue  will  be  less. 

I  C^mpits  Jtindut,  June  23,  tUo,  Jannaiy  9,  iSSa,  March  5,  1883 ;  and 

VEUetrieku,  April  1883. 

'  ymm*  Soe,  T«i^,  Eng,  mtdEkOr^  xii.  No.  49, 1883. 
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The  existence  of  an  apparent  resistance  varying  with  the 
speed  was  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Cabanellas»^ 

Eddy^Currgnts, — There  are  two  other  inductive  reactions 
in  the  armature  to  be  considered.   If  any  of  the  framework 

or  metal  supports  that  carry  the  armature  constitute  closed 
circuits  which  can  cut  the  manrnctic  h'ncs,  they  will  be  the  seat 
of  wasteful  parasitic  currents,  which  will  eddy  round  in  them, 
heating  them  and  absorbing  power*  In  the  iron  of  the  arma- 
ture cores,  if  not  properly  laminated,  internal  tddy-currents 
(the  so-called  "  Foucault  currents  ")  may  be  set  up,  absorbing 
enei^  and  producing  detrimental  heat;  and  such  currents 
will  also  be  produced  within  the  conductors  which  form  the 
coil  of  the  armature,  if  these  are  massive  as  in  the  "bar- 
armatures"  used  for  machines  that  have  a  large  output  of 
current  Frdlich,  in  iS8o,'  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  these  currents;  and  to  them  he  attributed  not 
only  the  otherwise  unexplained  deficit  in  the  work  trans- 
mitted electrically  by  a  generator  to  a  motor,  but  also  the 
diminution  in  the  effective  magnetism  (mentioned  above  as  a 
result  of  cross-mai^netism,  and  found  by  Frolich  to  amount  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  whole)  observed  with  great  currents  and 
high  speeds;  and  further  he  attributed  to  this  cause  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  dead-turns"  at  high 
speeds.  Doubtless  such,  currents  exist,  and  the  energy  they 
waste  will  be  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed 
but  they  may  be  indefinitely  diminished  by  proper  lamina- 
tion, insulation,  and  disposition  of  the  structures  of  the 
armature. 

Lamination, — The  rules  for  the  proper  lamination  of 
structure  are  different  in  the  different  parts ;  for  in  the  arma- 
ture core  it  is  desired  to  cut  off  all  circulation  of  current  that 

>  C^pUs  Rendm^  Jannaiy  9,  i882»  and  Nov.  24,  1S84 ;  see  «ho  Picon, 

Manuel  it kheframHrh^  p.  123  $  and  Lodge  in  Ekelridon^  Jnly  31,  1885. 

«  Berlin  Aca  !l  y,  Bcrkhie^  Nov.  iS,  iR^  ;  :ixA EUktrrttthnixke  ZeUsekrift^ 
i.  174,  May  1S81  ;  also  ix.  Nov.  and  Dec ,  1S88. 

•  Clausius  has  introduced  into  his  equntions  {Ulrd.  Ann.,  x\.  354,  1885; 
and /'A//,  '"^fag.^  scries  5,  xvii.  46  and  119,  18S3)  terms  to  include  ihe  effects  of 
the  eddy-currents.  They  have  also  been  iheoreiically  treated  by  H.  Lorbcrg 
{Wki,  AttH.^  XX.  3S9,  1887). 
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migiit  be  induced  parallel  to  the  armature  conductors ;  and  in 

the  armature  conductors  it  is  desired  to  cut  oil  all  How  of 
current  from  one  side  or  edge  of  the  conductor  to  the  other. 
The  planes  of  lamination  must  of  course  be  arranged  to  cut 
right  across  the  direction  In  which  the  parasitic  current  might 
otherwise  flow.  Now  since  (see  p.  25)  the  direction  of  the 
induced  electromotive-force^  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lincis  are  all  three  at  right  angles 
to  one  anoiher,  it  suffices  in  each  case  to  describe  the  plane 
of  lamination,  by  stating  to  which  of  these  three  directions  it 
must  be  normaU  It  will  then  contain,  or  be  parallel  to,  the 
other  two  directions. 


1 

Directtoa     Lanitnatioa  Planc&. 

Direct :on  of 

la  AnMiitra 

In  Anaaftors  1 

ioPokr 

Cover. 

Condncton. 

pariUel 

1 

normal  j 

paiallel 

parallel 

parallel  ' 

parallel 

Induced  E1ectronioliTfr>force 

normal 

parallel  1 

normal 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lamination  for  the  polar  masses 
is  the  same  as  for  the  core  ;  so  that  the  polar  masses  are 
virtually  continuations  of  the  core-disks. 

The  necessity  for  dividing  the  cores  of  drum  armatures 
and  of  ring  armatures  (if  cylindrical,  not  discoidal)  into  core* 
disks,  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — In  any  conductor  rising 
in  the  left-hand  gap-space  there  will  be  generated  an  electro- 
motive-force tending  from  back  to  front.  Hence  if  the  core 
were  of  solid  iron,  a  current  would  flow  forwards  along  the 
outer  part  of  the  core  on  the  left,  and  back  along  the  outer 
surface  on  the  right.  Division  of  the  core  into  disks  will 
obviously  minimize  such  currents.  It  will  not,  however, 
entirely  eliminate  them,  for  as  Fig.  71  shows  in  the 
sectional  view  of  the  core-disks,  it  is  possible  for  eddy- 
currents  to  flow  in  the  substance  of  these.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  found  that  if  they  arc  too  thick,  or  are  not  properly 
insulated  from  one  another,  they  heat:  and  the  heating: is 
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mainly  at  the  outer  surface,  where  the  eddies  are  strongest. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  core-disks  should  not 
exceed  2  millimetres  in  thickness.  The  same  thickness  is 

suitable  for  the  ribbon  cores  of  discoidal  rings.  The  new 
laminated  armature  of  the  Brush  arc-light  machine,  when 
used  in  place  of  the  old  solid  armature,  was  found  to  diminish 
greatly  the  number  of  "dead  turns,"  besides  saving  much 
energy  previously  lost  in  heating.  If  there  is  a  stray  mag- 
netic field  leaking  from  the  flanks  of  the  polar  masses  into 
the  flat  surface  of  the  end-disks  of  the  core,  eddy-currents  will 


Fig.  7i.->£ddy<:v&rsi«ts  in  Coke  Disks. 


also  be  set  up  in  the  latter.  This  can  be  obviated  by  making 
the  length  of  the  armature  core  rather  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  polar  masses  parallel  to  the  axis. 

With  ring  armatures  that  have  an  internal  field  (see  p.  /i) 
similar  eddies  will  be  set  up  in  the  driving  spindle  and  in 
the  metal  arms  that  support  the  core,  wasting  power  and 
heating  them. 

Eddy-currents  in  Pole-pieces, — If  the  masses  of  iron  in  the 
armature  arc  so  disposed  that  as  it  rotates,  the  distribution  of 
the  lines  of  force  in  the  narrow  field  between  the  armature 
and  the  pole-piece  is  being  continually  altered,  then,  even 
though  the  total  amount  of  magnetism  of  the  field-magnet 
remains  unchanged,  eddy-currents  will  be  set  up  in  the  pole- 
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piece  and  will  heat  it.  This  is  shown  by  Figs.  72  to  77,  which 
repreflcnt  the  effect  of  a  projecting  tooth,  such  as  that  of  a 
Padnotti  ring,  in  changing  the  distribution  of  the  magnetism 

of  the  pole-piece.  Figs.  75  and  76  (corresponding  respectively 
to  Figs.  73  and  74)  show  the  eddy-currents,  grouped  in  pairs 


Fig.  72.  Fig.  73.  Fic.  74. 

Alteration  of  Magnetic  Field  due  to  Movement  of  Mass  of  Iron 

IN  ARMATVtE. 


Fic.  75.  Fig.  76.  Fig.  77. 

Eddy-currents  induced  in  Pole-iieces  uy  Movement  of  Masses 

OF  Iron. 


of  vortices.   The  strongest  current  flows  between  the  vortices, 

and  is  situated  just  below  tlic  projecting  tooth,  where  the 
magnetism  is  most  intense  ;  it  moves  onward  following  the 
tooth.  Fig.  77  shows  what  occurs  during  the  final  retreat  of 
the  tooth  from  the  pole^piece.   These  eddy-currents  penetrate 
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into  the  interior  of  the  iron,  although  to  no  great  depth. 
Clearly  the  greatest  amount  of  such  eddy-currents  will  be 
generated  at  that  part  of  the  pole-piece  where  the  magnetic 
perturbations  are  greatest  and  most  sudden.  A  glance  at 
F'igs.  62,  65,  76  and  77  will  at  once  tell  us  that  this  should  be 
at  the 'Meading  "  corner  or  "horn"  of  the  pole-piece  of  the 
generating  dynamo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wlicn  any  dynamo 
which  has  horned  pole-pieces  fsuch  as  the  Gramme)  has  been 
running  for  some  time  as  a  generator  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  "  leading  "  horns  a  and  c  (i.  e.  those  which  point  in 
the  direction  of  the  rotation)  are  found  to  be  hot,  whilst  the 
*'  trailing  "  horns  are  found  to  be  comparatively  cool  When 
the  dynamo  is  used  as  a  motor,  the  reverse  is  found  to  be 
the  case  :  the  "leading"  horns  are  cool,  the  "trailing"  horns 
are  hot.  A  reference  to  the  magnetic  field  of  the  motor,  as 
described  in  Chap.  XX.,  will  explain  the  latter  case.  Closely 
connected  with  this  effect  is  another^  hrst  pointed  out  to  the 
author  by  M.  Cabanellas.  A  Gramme  magneto-machine  with 
permanent  magnets  is  observed  to  lose  power  during  its  use 
as  a  motor ;  the  field-magnets  decrease  in  strength.  If,  then, 
it  is  used  as  a  generator,  the  field-magnets  retain  their  mag- 
netism. The  effect  is  explicable  ^  when  the  magnetizing  effect 
of  the  eddy-currents  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Remedy  for  Induction  Troubles. — The  one  important  way 
of  diminishing  these  deleterious  reactions  is  happily  a  very 
simple  one.  It  is  clear  that  the  demagnetizing  effect  is  due 
to  the  lead  of  the  brushes^  and  this  again  is  due  to  the  cross- 
magnetizing  action.  This  therefore  must  be  compensated  or 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  some  means.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  electromotive-force  of  the  d\-nam6  is  proportional  to 
three  things,  the  number  ;/  of  revolutions  per  second,  the  total 
number  N  of  magnetic  lines  in  the  effective  field,  and  the 
number  Z  of  conductors  around  the  armature.  Now,  for  a 
given  size  of  armature,  the  inductive  reactions  are  propor* 
tional  to  Z.  If  we  can  decrease  Z  while  increasing  either  of 
the  other  terms,  we  may  thereby  decrease  the  deleterious 

*  See  remarks  by  tlic  author  at  the  International  Conference  of  Electricians  at 
Philaddphia,  1^  (repoxted  in  Electrical  Kcvitw,  Dec  13,  18S4). 
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reactions  and  yet  keep  the  same  electromotive-force  as  before. 
Now,  it  is  inconvenient  for  mechanical  reasons  to  increase  the 
speed.  The  only  way  then  is  to  Increase  N,  the  ma^etic 
flux.  This  can  be  done  by  having  relatively  big  fie  ■d-riia:^iict.s. 
If  the  fielcl-maL^nets  are  large  and  of  wrought  iri)n,  and  if 
there  is  a  sufhciently  large  cross-section  of  iron  in  the  arma- 
ture core,  then,  without  Increasing  the  speedi  we  may  get  the 
same  electromotive-force  while  using  fewer  turns  of  wire  on 
the  armature.  The  ideal  dynamo  for  constant  pressure  work 
has  but  one  turn  of  wire  to  each  section.  It  will  have  prac- 
tical! \'  no  lead  at  the  brushes,  will  not  spark,  and  its  internal 
resistance  will  be  practically  ;///. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  distortion  of  the 
magnetic  field  and  some  of  the  resulting  troubles  can  be 
partially  obviated  by  so  shaping  the  polar  surfaces  that  they 
come  nearer  to  the  armature  at  the  region  at  right  angles  to 
the  diameter  of  commutation  ;  the  pole-pieces  being  cut  away 
so  as  to  give  a  wider  clearance  at  the  outer  edges.  It  is 
obviously  possible  by  proper  shaping  to  produce  concentration 
of  the  magnetic  lines  at  any  desired  region  of  the  magnetic 
field.  Ryan^  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  relation  between 
the  polar  shape,  the  breadth  of  the  gap-space,  and  the  result- 
ing curve  of  induced  electromotive*force.  These  matters  also 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  XVI.  under  the  heading  of  Dynamo 
Design. 

*  Amer,  JruL  EUctrktU  Engineers^  Sept.  32,  1891. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MECHANICAL  ACTIONS  AND  REACTIONS  IN  THE 

ARMATURE. 

Drag  on  Armature  Conductors, — Whenever  a  conductor 
canying  an  electric  current  lies  in  a  magnetic  field  across  the 
magnetic  lines,  it  experiences  a  mechanical  force.  This  force 
always  tends  to  drag  the  conductor  sideways  out  of  the  field* 

and  acts  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  lines 
and  at  right  anc^les  to  the  conductor  itself.  Rules  for  remem- 
bering the  relation  between  the  directions  of  the  magnetic 
lines,  the  current,  and  the  resulting  force,  have  been  given  by 
various  writers.  The  most  convenient  rule  is  that  of  Fleming, 
in  which  the  three  directions  are  tepresented  respectively  by 
the  fore-finger,  the  middle-finger,  and  the  thumb  of  the  Uft 
hand.*  Except  in  those  cases  where  the  conductors  are 
embedded  in  slots  or  holes  in  the  iron  core-disks,  the  drajj 
comes  on  the  conductor  itself.  In  a  motor  it  is  this  drag  on 
the  conductors  which  drives  the  armature.  In  a  dynamo  tlie 
drag  acts  against  the  driving  power  of  the  steam-engine  and 
opposes  the  rotation.  When  a  mechanical  engineer  first 
considers  a  dynamo  he  is  often  puzzled  to  understand  what 
there  is  in  it  that  necessitates  so  much  driving  power.  He 
sees  the  arniaUire  revolving  with  ample  clLarance  between  the 
polar  faces  of  the  field-magnet    The  friction  of  the  bearings 

*  CoBtnst  with  p.  23,  wbere^  for  the  current  gtnenUed  in  a  dynamo  the  ri^kt 
band  is  used.   Remember  tbat  in  %  dynamo  the  direction  of  tbe  cnmnt  agrees 

with  that  of  the  induced  electroinotive-force,  whereas  in  a  motor  tbe  current  flows 

against  the  induced  electromotivc-force.  Further,  in  the  dynamo  the  mechanical 
dra^  acts  against  llie  direction  of  motion,  whereas  in  a  motor  the  drag  produces 
the  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  itself.  Hence  the  use  of  right  hand  for 
dynamo,  left  hand  for  motor,  to  give  the  relation  between  ma^nelisrr,  current 
■nd  motion. 
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does  not  absorb  more  than 
a  minute  fraction  of  the 

horse-power  delivered  by 
the  engine.  He  sees  the 
brushes  pressing  against 
the  comnnutator,  but  knows 
that  their  friction  is  also  a 
n^Ugible  quantity ;  more- 
over, he  is  soon  informed 
that  friction  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  operation  of  the 
machine.  Where  does  the 
power  go  to?  What  is  it 
that  requires  such  a  force 
to  be  continually  exerted 
to  keep  up  the  rotation? 
The  answer  is,  that  there  is 
a  continual  drag  of  the  in- 
visible magnetic  lines  on 
the  conductors  through 
which  the  current  is  flow- 
ing :  that  the  generation  of 
the  current  depends  on  the 
conductors  bcinc:  forced 
across  the  field  that  drajTs 
at  it.  In  every  form  ofS 
apparatus  generating  cur- 
rents by  magneto-electric 
induction,  the  currents 
generated  produce  a  me- 
chanical reaction  tending  to 
stop  the  very  motion  that 
generates  them. 

The  drag  of  a  mag- 
netic field  upon  a  conduc- 
tor that  carries  a  current 
may  be  considered  from 
the  magnetic  point  of  view. 


Fig.  78.— Magnetic  Field  op  a 
Stbaigbt  Condvctor  caeeyiko 
a  coreskt. 


Fig.  79. — Magnetic  Lines  due  to 
Conductor  carrying  Current 
PLACED  IN  Magnetic  Field. 

H 
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As  pointed  out  on  p.  27,  above,  such  a  conductor  is  surrounded 
by  a  whirl  of  magnetic  lines.  Around  a  long  straight  con- 
ducting wire  not  placed  in  any  magnetic  field,  these  magnetic 
lines  form  a  system  of  concentric  circles  (see  Fig.  13,  p.  27) 
which  are  close  together  near  the  conductor,  and  wider  apart 
at  a  distance  away,  resembling  Fig.  78  in  general  disposition. 

If  the  current  is  coming  towards  the  observer,  or  ;//,  in 
the  figure  which  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  conductor,  the 
positive  direction  along  the  magnetic  lines  will  be  counter- 
clock-wisc.    If  now  such  a  conductor  be  placed  in  a  uniform 


Fig.  So  -Actual  Magnetic  Field  around  Conducting  Wire 

IN  Magnetic  Gap. 

magnetic  field — one,  for  example,  between  a  large  north 
magnetic  pole  on  the  right  and  a  south  mai:;nctic  pole  on  the 
left,  a  compound  field  will  be  produced,  due  to  the  blending 
of  the  magnetic  lines  of  the  current  with  those  of  the  field. 
In  considering  this  distorted  magnetic  field  it  .should  be 
remembered  that  the  mechanical  actions  that  result  may 
always  be  known  by  supposing  the  magnetic  lines  to  act  as 
clastic  cords  tending  to  shorten  themselves.  There  is  in  fact 
a  tension  along  the  magnetic  lines  and  a  pressure  at  right 
angles  to  them,  both  proportional  at  every  point  to  the 
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square  of  their  density.  A  mere  inspection  of  the  h'nes  of 
Fig.  79  will  accordingly  show  that  there  will  be  a  resultant 
drag  upon  the  conductor  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  dotted 
arrow. 

The  actual  magnetic  field  produced  around  a  conducting 
wire  in  a  gap  between  two  poles,  as  revealed  by  iron  filings, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  80.  We  may  consider  this  as  approximately 
representing  that  which  goes  on  in  a  dynamo,  or  in  a  motor, 
in  each  of  the  gap-spaces  between  the  armature  core  and  the 
adjacent  polar  face.  Each  conductor  in  the  gap  will  be 
similarly  dragged  by  a  force  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  field  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  current. 

Effect  of  Embedding  Annatnt'c 
Cojuiuctors.  —  If  the  conductors  arc 
embedded  in  slots  or  holes  in  the 
core-disks  (sec  Figs.  213  to  217)  the 
drag  then  comes  not  upon  the  copper 
conductors,  but  upon  the  iron  ;  the 
magnetic  field  between  the  core-disk 
and  the  pole-faces  being  distorted  by 
the  current  in  the  embedded  con- 
ductors. In  fact  the  conductor  no 
longer  lies  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  ; 
the  magnetic  lines  being  carried  past 

it  on  either  side,  very  few  going  through  it.  Fig.  81  may 
assist  the  understanding  of  this  point.  It  seems  paradoxical 
that  though  the  conductor  so  embedded  is  protected  from 
mechanical  drag,  and  from  eddy-currents,  owing  to  its  not 
being  in  the  field,  nevertheless  in  its  revolution  it  still  cuts  all 
the  magnetic  lines  precisely  as  if  it  were  not  protected.  The- 
effect  is  as  though  the  magnetic  lines  flashed  across  the  slots, 
from  tooth  to  tooth,  instead  of  passing  across  the  inter- 
mediate slot  at  the  ordinary  angular  velocity.  In  addition 
to  the  advantages  already  mentioned  as  possessed  by  these 
forms  of  construction  they  have  also  the  very  important  one 
of  reducing  the  breadth  of  the  magnetic  gap  to  a  mere 
clearance. 

II  2 


Fig.  Si.— Magnetic  Fii  i.ii- 
oF  Slotted  Armatuke. 
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Torque  and  Speed. — En^^inecrs  recognize  that  power,  being 
the  rate  of  doing  work,  can  always  be  expressed  as  the  product 
of  two  factors.  In  the  case  of  rectilinear  motion,  the  power 
may  be  expressed  as  the  product  of  force  and  speed.  For 
example^  if  the  force  pulling  along  a  belt  ^  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  66  lbs.,  and  the  belt-speed  be  2000  feet  per  minute, 
the  amount  of  power  it  is  delivering  is  132,000  foot-pounds 
per  minute,  or  4  horse-power. 

I^ut  the  power  may  be  equally  well  expressed  in  terms  of 
angular  force  (i.^.  torque)  and  angular  speed;  and  these 
quantities  are  more  convenient  in  the  case  of  power  trans- 
mitted along  a  rotating  shaft 

The  useful  VssvBi  Un^que^  now  generally  accepted  by  engineers,  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  late  Professor  James  Thomson.  It  is  the 
same  thing  as  that  which  has  gone  by  the  names  of  ^  turning 
moment,"  ''moment  of  couple,**  "axial  couple,"  ''angular  force," 
"  axial  force,**  in  German  by  that  of  ''Zugkraft,*'  and  in  French  by  those 
of  effort  statique,"  and  "couple  m^nique."  7!7r^//^  is  preferable  in 
many  ways  to  any  of  the  older  terms.  Just  as  the  Newtonian  defini- 
tion Kil force  is  that  which  produces  or  tends  to  produce  motion  (along 
a  line),  so  tcrque  may  be  defined  as  that  which  p»>duces  or  tends  to 
produce  lorskn  (around  an  axis).  It  is  better  to  use  a  term  which 
treats  this  action  as  a  single  definite  entity  than  to  use  terms  like 
** couple"  and  "moment,"  which  suggest  more  complex  ideas.  The 
single  notion  of  a  twist  applied  to  turn  a  shift  is  better  ihan  the 
more  complex  notion  of  applying  a  linear  force  (or  a  pair  of  forces) 
with  a  certain  leverage. 

For  torque  we  shall  use  the  symbol  T.  If  force  /  acts 
with  leverage  (1.  e.  radius)  r,  the  torque  is  equal  to  /  x  r.  If 
the  force  is  in  pounds*  weight  and  radius  in  feet,  the  torque 
will  be  expressed  in  pound-feet ;  1'  e.  in  terms  of  the  number 

of  pounds  which,  acting  with  a  leverage  of  one  foot,  would 
produce  an  equal  tendency  to  turn.  If  force  is  given  in  dynes 
and  radius  in  centimetres,  the  torque  will  be  expressed  in 
dyne-centimetres. 

'  Or  more  precisely,  the  difference  between  the  forces  in  the  tight  and  slack 
p.\ris. 
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In  order  to  bring — 

<lync- centimetres  to  gramme-centiinctrcs,  divide  by  981 

dyne-centimetres  to  metre-kilogrammes,  divide  by  9S1  X  lo* 

djne-cealimetRS  to  pound*feet,  divide  by  13*56  X  10^ 

pound-feet        to  metre-kilogninmesp  divide  liy  7*23 

Angular  speed  is  commonly  expressed  by  engineers  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  or,  sometimes, 

of  revolutions  per  second.  The  scicntiric  mode  is  to  express 
it  in  radiijJis per  stxond.  (The  radian  is  that  angle  whose  arc 
equals  the  radius ;  so  that  2  v  radians  equal  one  revolution  or 
360^)  The  symbol  for  angular  speed  is  so  that  if  n 
represents  the  revolutions  per  second,  oi  «  2  ir 
In  order  to  bring : — 

rerolutions  per  minute  to  revolutions  j>er  second,  divide  ])y  60 

revolutions  per  second  to  radians  jht  sec  )nd,       midliply  by  2  x 

revolutions  per  minute  to  radians  per  second,       divide  by  9*55 

radians  per  second  to  rcvoltttioos  per  minute  multiply  by  9 '55 

We  have  then  the  following  relations  between  linear  force /, 
linear  speed  v,  torque  T,  angular  velocity  w,  radius  r,  revolu- 
tions per  second     and  power  w, 

w«  V  ,f       .fr  ^  ©T  =  2ir«T. 
^  r 

The  power  w  will  be  expressed  in  eri^s  per  strojiii^  if  v  is- 
given  in  centimetres  per  second  and  /  in  dynes  ;  or  if  T  is 
given  in  dyne-centimetres.  If  T  is  in  pound-feet,  w  will  be 
expressed  in  foot-pounds  per  second. 

In  order  to  bring  : — . 

ergs  j->or  second  to  watts,-  divide  l>y  lo' 
ergs  per  second  to  kilogramme-metres  per  i.ccon  l,  divide  by  9  81  x  10' 

erst  per  nooad  to  foot-ponnds  per  second,  divide  l^y  1-356  x  10'' 

efgs  fcr  seoond  to  hofse>power,  divide  by  746  x  10* 

mtls  to  faone'ixiwcr,  divide  by  746 

wattt  to  chevaux-vapcur,  divide  by  736 

watts  to  foot* pounds  per  second,  divide  by  I '356 

watts  to  kilowatts,  divide  by  1000 

kilowatts  to  horse-power,  multiply  by  i -345 
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Output  (?f  Dynamos  and  Motors. — A  good  dynamo  will 
convert  over  90  per  cent  of  the  mechanical  power  supplied  to 
it  into  electric  power.  Similarly  a  good  ^  motor  will  convert 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  electric  power  supplied  to  it  into 
mechanical  power.  Both  mechanical  power  and  electric 
pow  er  iHciy  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  same  units,  cither  in 
Jiorse-poiirr,  or  in  icatiSy  or  in  kilowatts. 

Approximate  calculations  of  the  horse-power  required  for  a 
dynamo  of  any  prescribed  output  are  readily  made.  Multi- 
plying the  number  of  amperes  C  of  current  which  the  dynamo 
is  to  yield,  by  the  number  of  volts  e  of  pressure  at  which  the 
current  is  supplied,  gives  the  output  in  ivatts.  Di\  iding  by 
746  gives  the  corresponding  electric  horse-power,  which  will 
be  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  horse-power  to  be 
supplied  to  the  shaft  of  the  dynamo. 

Example:  A  dynamo  is  required  to  furnish  300  amperes  (to  light 
^00  glow  lamps)  at  a  pressure  of  105  volts.   Output  is  31,500  watts 

42*s  horse-power  (electrical).  Therefore  allow  46*9,  or  say  50 
{mechanical)  horse-power. 

In  the  converse  way  we  may  calculate  the  requisite  supply 
cf  electric  power  to  a  motor. 

Example:  A  motor  is  required  to  give  an  actual  output  of  5  horse- 
power. Multiplying  by  746/ we  find  it  must  give  out  3730  watts  as 
mechanical  power  j  which  will  be  about  90  per  cent  of  die  electrical 
power  supplied  to  it.  This  wiU  therefore  need  to  be  about  4144  watts. 
If  the  supply  is  from  mains  that  are  at  a  pressure  of  200  volts,  the 
current  required  will  consequently  be  a  little  over  21  amperes. 

Relation  betureu  Torque  and  Current, — Since  the  electric 
power  given  out  by  the  armature  of  a  dynamo  is  the  product 

of  two  factors— volts  and  amperes — and  the  mechanical 
power  supplied  to  it  by  the  rotating  shaft  is  also  the  product 
of  two  factors — speed  and  torque — it  becomes  a  matter  oi 
some  interest  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  direct  relation 
between  the  factors  themselves.  Let  £  stand  for  the  volts 
generated  in  ,  the  armature,  and  C«  for  the  amperes  flowing 
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through  it.  We  -  may  then  eqoate  the  two  separate  ex« 
pressions  for  the  number  of  watts  of  power  supplied  to  and 
furnished  by  that  armature  as  follows : — 

watts  s£C«=  2ir«T  x  l'3S6; 

where  T  is  given  in  pound-feet ;  n  in  revolutions  per  second  ; 
E  the  whole  volts  generated  by  the  armature  ;  and  C„  = 

whole  amperes  flowing  through  the  armature.  But  E  is  pro- 
portional to  the  speed  if  the  magnetism  is  constant,  the 
fundamental  expression  for  it  being  (see  pp.  46  and  170)  for 
an  ordinary  two-pole  machine, 

E  =  «  Z  N  7-  lo' ; 

where  Z  is  the  number  of  conductors  around  the  armature, 
and  N  the  magnetic  flux  through  its  core.  Inserting  this 
value  for  £,  and  cancelling  n  from  both  sides^  we  get : 

Z  N  C. 


whence 


1356  X  10"  ; 


—     "^-\a  =  T  (in  pound-fcct).^ 


8*52  X  10^ 


From  this  it  appears  that  if  in  a  given  machine  the 
magnetism  is  constant,  the  torque  depends  in  no  wise  upon 

the  speed,  but  only  upon  the  current  flowing  through  the 
armature,  and  on  the  magnetism. 

These  expressions  apply  equally  to  dynamos  and  to 
motors.  They  show  that  if  it  is  desired  to  build  slow-speed 
machines  provision  must  be  made  for  a  very  large  magnetic 
flux  ;  for  only  by  making  N  large  can  the  dynamo  at  slow 
speed  yield  the  requisite  volts,  or  the  motor  exert  the  needful 
torque. 

A  number  of  curves,  called  mechanical  characteristics,  giving 

*  If  T  is  desired  in  mctre-kilogrammcs,  the  divisor  on  the  left  muit  be  replaced 
by  the  value  6t* 5  x  IQ^. 
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the  relations  between  speed  and  torque  in  a  number  of 
diflferent  cases^  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XX. 

Drag  on  Armature  Conductors. — We  are  now  in  a  position 

to  understand  the  drag  on  the  armature.  Setting  aside  for 
the  moment  the  case  of  embedded  conductors,  we  may  at 
once  proceed  to  calculate  the  amount  of  such  drai^.  There 
are  three  methods  of  doing  this :  two  being  electrical  and  one 
a  purely  mechanical  calculation. 

Method  I. — By  the  last  formula  the  torque  is  calculated ; 
and  from  this  the  total  peripheral  force  is  found  by  dividing 
by  the  known  radius  of  the  armature.    Hence  the  force 

per  conductor  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  active 
conductors. 

Example  in  the  Edison-Hopkinson  dynamo  (Fjg.  2S7),  C«  -  326 ; 
Z  =  80;  N  =  10,850,000;  radius  =  0*458  feet;  whence  T  =  332 
pound-feet,  and  total  peripheral  force  ^  724*7  lbs.  This  would 
give  about  9  lbs.  average  force  per  conductor  if  all  were  acdve ; 
but  only  about  58  of  them  are  in  the  magnetic  field  at  one  time ; 
hence,  the  average  force  per  conductor  is  about  12}  lbs.  If  the 
magnetic  field  in  the  gap-spaces  b  not  uniform  there  comes  a  stronger 
drag  on  those  conductors  which  lie  in  the  densest  field. 

METFiOD  II. — The  drag  on  a  conductor  of  length  /,  in  a 
magnetic  field  of  intensity  H,  carrying  current  of  C  amperes,  is 

/(dynes)  =  C/H  -r  10. 

This  formula  '  is  only  api'licable  if  H,  the  density  of  the  field 
in  the  gap-space,  is  Ivnuwn.  If  /"  and  H^^  are  given  in  inch 
measures  (sec  p.  126),  the  formula  becomes 

/  (lbs.)  =  C  /"  H,,  4-  1 1, 303,000. 

Example^  as  before :  Current  in  any  one  conductor  will  be  ^  C«  = 
163  amperes;  V  —  20",  and  =  about  43,300  lines  per  square 
inch,  die  area  of  the  gap-space  being  about  250  square  inches. 
Whence  drag  on  each  conductor  =  12  '49  lbs. 

'  To  give/in  kllognunmes,  the  divijor  10  must  be  replaced  by  9,8ia^Ooa 
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Method  III. — Ascertain  actual  horse»power  on  armature  ; 

multiply  by  33.000  to  reduce  to  foot-pounds  per  minute,  and 
divide  by  the  peripheral  speed  (in  feet  per  minute).  (The 
horse-pouer  may  be  reckoned  from  the  electrical  output  as 
on  p.  102]  Then  divide  by  the  number  of  active  conductors. 
Or,  in  symbols, 

/  (lbs.  average  drag  per  conductor)  =         ^^^.^^  ^  ^  • 

Exampl(\  same  as  before:  Since  /,  =  326,  and  E  —  10^ '5  volts, 
H.P.  =  326  X  ioS*5  4-74(j  =  47 '45-  Also  periphery -=  2  tt  x  radiui 
=  2*S8feet.  This,  at  750  revs,  per  minute,  gives  2158  feet  per 
minute  as  peripheral  speed.  Assuming  nity-eight  conductors  to  be 
active,  we  get 

.  .        ,  47*4!;  X  33'000  , 

av.  force  on  each  conductor  =  —    \,      ^ —  ^  pounds. 

2150  X  5* 

A  convenient  approximate  rule  may  be  given  as  follows: — 
If  we  assume,  as  a  sort  of  rough  average  for  the  magnetic 
field  in  the  gap-space  of  a  dynamo  or  motor,  the  value- of 
40^ocx>  lines  to  the  square  Inch,  or  say  6300  lines  per  square 
centimetre,  then  the  drag  per  inch  oftenductor  will  he  0*003  54 
pound  for  each  ampere  of  current  carried.  In  alternate-current 
dynamos  the  intensity  of  the  field  is  seldom  more  than  half  as 
great  as  this. 

Such,  then,  is  the  drag  that  magnetic  fields  exert  upon 
non-embedded  armature  conductors ;  and,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  drag  is  not  a  steady  onew  When  the  conductor 
emerges  from  the  gap-space,  though  there  is  still  a  current  in 

it,  the  magnetic  drag  is  taken  off.  Twice,  therefore,  in  each 
revolution  this  drag  is  suddenly  removed  and  suddenly  put  on 
again,  increasing  the  racking  action.  In  the  case  of  alternate- 
current  machines,  where  the  relation  of  phase  between  the 
currents  and  the  magnetic  fields  complicates  the  matter,  the 
drag  is  not  simply  taken  off  and  put  on  twice  in  each  complete 
period,  but  is  actually  reversed ;  the  armature  conductors 
being  driven  with  a  back  drag  on  them,  then  experience  a 
forward  drag  and  tend  to  drive,  then  once  more  are  driven, 
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and  again  tend  to  drive  as  the  current  reverses.  In  the  alter- 
nate current  machine  acting  as  generator  the  intermediate 
forward  drags  are  slight  and  of  short  dumtion ;  in  the  machine 
acting  as  motor  it  is  the  backward  drags  that  are  of  short 

duration. 

It  must  lurther  be  remembered  that  the  conductors  of  the 
rotating  armature  are  also  subject  to  centrifugal  force,  and 
must  be  strongly  held  in  with  external  binding-wires,  or 
weeded  in  between  the  tips  of  the  teeth,  if  not  carried  through 
holes  in  the  core-disks. 

Need  of  Driving  Horns, — It  is  then  obvious  that  under 
the  mechanical  conditions  now  described,  if  the  conductors 
are  not  embedded  in  the  iron  cores  there  is  need  of  a  good 
positive  method  of  conveying  the  driving  power  to  them  from 
the  shaft.  In  the  dynamo  it  is  they  that  need  to  be  driven. 
In  the  motor,  it  is  they  tliat  drive  the  shaft.  The  question  of 
construction  is  complicated  by  the  consideration  that  whilst 
the  copper  <:onductors  must  be  mechanically  connected  to  the 
bhaft  ill  the  most  positu  c  \\  a}%  the}-  must  nut  be  n^ctallically 
connected,  but  on  the  contrary,  must  be  insulated  therefrom. 
Dififerent  constructors  adopt  different  modes  of  accomplishing 
the  end  in  view.  Some  makers  key  on  to  the  shaft  a  strong 
hub  provided  with  spokes  that  project  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  core-disks,  and  protected  by  layers  of  adequate  insulation, 
thus  drive  the  copper  conductors.  Others  secure  the  core- 
disks  mechanically  to  ihc  shaft,  and  insert  wedges  of  wood  or 
of  hard  fibre  into  nicks  in  the  periphery  to  serve  as  driving- 
horns.  In  cases  where  toothed  core-disks  are  used,  no  other 
driving-horns  are  necessary.  Compare  the  practical  modes 
adopted  by  modem  makers  described  in  Chapter  XIII. 

Strt^  Power* — In  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  mechanical  power  applied  at  the  shaft  to 
drive  the  armature  was  equal  to  the  electrical  power  actually 
fTcneratcd  in  the  armature.  The  power  to  be  applied  at  the 
pulley  is,  however,  always  greater  than  this ;  for,  in  the  first 
places  some  of  the  applied  power  is  lost  by  friction  in  the 
bearings,  &c.,  and  never  reaches  the .  armature.   But  of  that 
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which  actually  reaches  the  armature,  not  all  is  actually 
converted  into  electrical  f>ower.  There  are,  beside  the  friction 
at  the  bearings  and  brushes,  three  sources  of  loss,  viz.  :  (i)  air- 
fricUon,  (2)  hysteresis,  (3)  eddy-currents.  The  first  of  these 
is  insignificant,  except  in  those  cases  where  curved  spokes  are 
employed  with  the  object  of  making  the  armature  act  as  a 
fan,  and  even  then  is  smalh  The  second  is  by  no  means 
negligible,  but  seldom  adds  more  than  i  or  2  per  cent,  to 
the  driving  power.  The  third  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
especially  in  large  lUtichines.  In  all  the  moving  metal 
masses,  unless  laminated,  there  will  be  eddy-currents  set  up  if 
they  cut  magnetic  lines.  Even  in  the  metal  of  the  shaft, 
power  may  be  lost  from  this  cause  if  there  is  leaks^e  of 
magnetic  Hoes  into  it.  The  mode  of  investigatmg  the  sepa- 
rate sources  of  loss  is  described  in  Chapter  XXX.  on  the 
Testing  of  Dynamos  and  Motors.  WhalLver  these  losses,  it 
is  evident  that  they  all  call  upon  the  supply  of  power :  for  the 
power  supplied  is  necessarily  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  power 
actually  converted  in  the  armature  into  electric  power,  and 
the  stray  power  wasted  in  the  wa3rs  enumerated. 

Efficiency  of  Dynamos  and  Motors. — Efficiency  is  a  term 
used  in 'several  senses,  which  ft  is  well  to  distinguish. 

(1)  EjjicitNLj  of  Co/tiersiofi  or  Gross  Efficiency,  is  the 
relation  between  the  gross  electrical  power  actually  converted 
in  the  armature,  and  the  gross  mechanical  power  inii>arted  by 
belt  or  coupling  to  the  shaft.  If  12  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
mechanical  power  is  lost  in  friction  at  the  bearings,  friction  at 
the  brushes,  air-friction,  hysteresis^  and  eddy-currents,  then 
the  remaining  88  per  cent,  being  actually  converted  in  the 
armature,  we  should  describe  Uie  efficiency  of  conversion  as 
88  per  cent. 

(2)  Electrical  Efficiency ^  or  Economic  Coefficient,  is  the  ratio 
between  the  nett  electric  power  or  nett  output  of  the  dynamo, 
and  the  gross  electric  power,  or  power  actually  converted  in 
the  armature.  Thus,  if  in  a  shunt  dynamo  3  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  electric  power  is  wasted  in  heating  the  resistance  of  the 
armature,  and  another  3  j^r  cent,  is  wasted  in  maintaining 
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the  magnetizing  current  in  tlie  shunt  winding,  the  output  or 
nctt  electric  power  will  be  only  94  per  cent  of  the  gross 

electric  power ;  or  the  electrical  efficiency  is  94  per  cent. 
This  ratio  depends  only  on  the  resistances  of  the  machine. 
In  modern  machines  it  may  even  attain  97  per  cent 

(3)  Commercial  Efficiency,  or  Nett  Efficiency^  is  the  ratio 
between  the  nett  electrical  output  and  the  gross  mechanical 
power  supph'ed  by  belt  or  coupling.  It  is  therefore  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  efficiency  of  conversion  and  the  electrical 
eflRcicncy.  In  the  example  given  it  is  94  per  cent,  of  88  per 
cent,  or  82  •  72  per  cent. 

Relation  of  Size  to  CAi'Acrrv  and  Eimciencv. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  upon  the  relation 

thai  subsists  bctu  cca  the  linear  ciiineiisions  of  similar  macliines 
and  their  permissible  output  and  their  efficiency ;  the  diverg- 
ence of  view.s  arising  mainly  as  to  the  assumptions  that  arc 
suitable  at  the  outset  A  few  things  are  certain ;  for 
example^  the  power  of  getting  rid  of  the  heat  is  only  pro- 
portional to  the  surface.  It  is  generally  safe  to  assume 
that  peripheral  speeds  will  not  vary  much  between  large 
machines  and  .snKill.  Amongst  those  who  have  discussed 
the  problem  are  liopkinson,  Froh'ch,  Ayrton,  Mascart  and 
joubert,  Kapp,  Storch,  Rechniewski,  and  Pescetto.  Accord- 
ing to  T  Topkinson  ^  the  capacity  of  similar  machines  is 
proportional  to  the  cuhi  of  their  linear  dimensions ;  the 
work  wasted  In  magnetizing  the  /leld-magnets  is  proportional 
to  the  linear  dimensions,  whilst  that  wasted  in  heat  in 
the  armature  conductors  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  linear  dimensions.  Mascart  and  Joubert '  place  the 
capacity  as  low  as  the  square  of  the  linear  dimensions,  and 
draw  the  conclusion  that  small  machines  are  preferable  to 
large  ones.   Pescetto  '  arrives  at  similar  conclusions.  Rech- 

'  Pt'cc.  Inst.  Ch'il  Jin^rineers^  April  1 883. 
'  Lemons  sitr  T ElccirkU^  (18S6),  ii.  815. 
•  Vkuctricim^  xi.  357,  1887. 
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niewskP  follows  Hopkinson  m  assi^ing  «"  as  the  pro- 

puilional  irxrcasc  in  the  capacity  of  a  machine  if  its  linear 
size  is  increased  >/  times.  FroHch ^  assigns  the  value 
and  criticizes  the  rule  of  the  hfth  power  given  in  1882 
by  the  author  of  this  work  and  by  Deprez,  as  involving  an 
increase  of  in  the  current  whilst  there  is  an  increase 
of  only  ff*  in  the  section  of  the  conducting  wires,  which 
is  clearly  impracticable.  Storch*  considers  constant-current 
machines  to  be  in  a  diflTerent  catepfory  from  constant-potential 
machi[ic-.  Assuminj^  ecjual  intensity  of  magnetic-field,  equal 
peripheral  vclocit\',  and  equal  permissible  current  density,  he 
finds  that  in  all  machines  the  ampere<turns  requisite  for 
excitation  vary  as  the  linear  dimensions.  For  constant- 
current  machines  the  capacity  is  proportional  to  n',  that  is  to 
say  to  the  weight  of  the  machine,  or  to  the  volume  of  copper 
on  the  armature.  For  constant-potential  machines  he  fmds 
the  total  length  of  wire  on  the  armature  to  be  independent  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  machines;  the  number  of  external 
armature  conductors  to  vary  inversely  as  the  linear  dimensions ; 
whilst  the  capacity  of  the  machines  is  found  to  vary  as  fi^, 
though  with  undue  heating,  unless  the  volume  of  copper  on 
the  armature  is  also  increased  as  «*.  Storch  and  Rechnicwski 
agree  with  Hopkinson  that  the  work  lost  in  neld-magncts 
decreases  relatively  to  that  lost  in  armatures,  with  an  increase 
in  the  linear  dimensions.  On  the  other  hand,  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  moving  masses  increases  the  liability  to  waste  of 
power  by  eddy-currents.  Kapp  ^  proposes  that  the  speeds  of 
rotation  shall  be  assumed  to  vary  inversely  as  the  linear 
dimensions,  so  as  to  put  alt  machines  into  equal  conditions  as 
regards  strains  from  centrifugal  force,  and  that  all  the  similar 
machines  shall  be  considered  as  being  worked  up  to  the  same 
safe  limit  of  heating.  This  involves  that  the  work  wasted 
internally  in  heat  shall  be  proportional  to  surface  or  as  i :  «^ 

*  Im  Lumlerc  FJfrtriquf^  xxii.  3 1 1. 

-  DU  dynamocUktrischt  Alaschine  r6H.' 

•  Caitralblait Jiir  Ekklrotechnik^  viii.  544,  594,  and  743,  iSSo. 
«  /Vwf.  Inst  Ova  Engineer IxxxitL  36,  1886. 
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The  resistances,  both  magnetic  and  electric,  of  the  field - 
magnets  will  be  proportional  to  and  the  exciting  puw  ers 
to  The  intensities  of  field  will  be  proportional  to  u' ,  and 
the. electromotive-forces  to  fA  The  diameters  of  wires  allowed 
are  as  »^  on  the  magnets  and  on  the  armatures ;  tiie  re- 
sistances of  armatures  will  be  proportional  to  and  the 
permissible  current  to  n\  It  follows  at  once  that  the 
capacities  of  the  machine  (in  watts)  will  vary  as  whilst 
the  work  wasted  will  vary  as  ti^:  hence  the  ccoik mic  coefTi- 
cient  will  increase  with  the  size  of  the  machine.  Kapp  gives 
the  cost  of  machines  as  proportional  to  whence  it  follows 
that  the  cost  of  a  dynamo  per  lamp  varies  inversely  as  its 
linear  dimensions.  He  gives  the  following  illustrative 
tabic : — 

Diamelcr  of  arinatuie  (iacbe*)   10  15 


Ayrton '  assumes  that  the  speeds  of  similar  machines  may 
be  safely  put  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  square-roots  of 
the  linear  dimensions  or  as  to  tr^  instead  of  ii^'.  In  the 
larger  machines  the  smaller  relative  space  required  for  clear- 
ance makes  admissible  the  increase  of  the  current  in  proportion 
to  //'■'.  But  this  increased  current  would  magnetize  the  iron 
more  highly  in  proportion,  and  the  electromotive-force  would 
be  greater  than  n\  probably  nearer  bringing  up  the 
capacity  to  be  proportional  to  n^  "^. 

The  common  opinion  of  dynamo  constructors  appears  to 
be  that  the  capacity  of  dynamos  is,  for  similar  machines,  a 
little  ^^reatcr  liiaii  m  proportion  to  the  weight. 

lesson  has  discussed  this  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  multipolar  machines,  and  finds  it  a  matter  of  appropriate 
design  whether  the  efficiency  increases  or  decreases  %vhen 

'  Prih  .  lust.  Civil  Engiuars^  1 1 6,  1 886. 

'  j^aurn.  litst.  EleetrictU  En^nters^  six.  164,  iSro,  and  xx.  265)  1891. 


Revohnions  per  minute  .. 
Number  of  glow  -lamps 

Weight  (iu  tons)  

Price  

Price  per  lamp  , 

Electrical  efficiency  (p?r  cent.) 


1000  670 

1 50  620 

05  1-7 

100/.  276/. 

13/.  V*.  Sf.  \\d^ 

80  89 
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machines  are  enlarged  in  size.  He  also  points  out  tliat  in 
increasing  all  linear  dimensions  there  is  greater  relative  inter- 
ference of  the  armature,  tending  to  produce  sparking  and  so 
to  limit  the  output   He  therefore  concludes  Uiat  the  output 

will  not  be  proportional  to  weight,  i.e.  to  //^  unless  with  the 
larger  sizes  the  surface-speed  is  somewhat  increased. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

MAGNETIC  principles;  AND  THE  MAGNETIC  PROPERTIES 

OF  IRON. 

As  all  dynamo-clcctric  machines  are  based  on  magnetic 
principles,  it  is  needful  that  these  should  be  understood  fully. 
If  we  once  know  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the  exciting 
current  and  the  magnetism  that  is  produced  by  it,  we  can 
apply  this  knowledge  to  the  design  of  d3mamos :  for  such 
knowledge  will  enable  us  to  calculate  bcloiehanJ  the  size  of 
field-magnet  and  the  number  and  gauge  of  windings  that  will 
be  rc([uired  in  a  dynamo  that  is  to  furnish  any  given  amount 
of  electric  energy.  It  will  be  necessary  first  to  define  the  terms 
used ;  then  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  magnetic  circuit*  and  of  the  properties  of  iron  and  steel  of 
different  kinds.  In  Chapter  VII.  follow  the  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  ;  some  examples 
and  useful  rules  will  be  given  ;  and  lastly,  the  various  forms 
given  to  field>magnets  will  be  discussed,  and  calculations 
respecting  them  given. 

Definitions  and  General  Properties.^ 

Unit  Magnetic  Pole. — ^The  unit  magnetic  pole  is  one  of 

such  a  strength,  that  when  placed  at  a  distance  of  i  centimetre 

'  It  is  strongly  recomn^endcd  that  the  icadi  r  should  make  lilmsclf  familinr  with 
the  elementary  theory  of  magnetic  phenomena.  The  author's  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Electricity  and  MagtietistHy  published  by  Messrs,  Macmillan  and  Co., 
will  explain  the  terms  aixd  lundamental  facts.  The  author's  work  on  The  Electro- 
tttagfiett  published  by  Messn.  Spon,  coataias  a  fuller  aooomit  of  the  magnetic 
properties  of  iroo,  and  the  design  and  construction  of  clectroinagii^  Prof. 
Ewing*s  work  on  MagntUe  Induclwn  in  Iron  and  other  AfHols  is  a  standard  book 
of  reference. 
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(in  atr)  from  a  pole  of  equal  strength,  it  repels  it  with  a  force 
of  I  dyne, 

Intetisity  of  Magnetic  Field. — \Vc  have  seen  in  Chapter  III. 
that  every  ma«::'net  is  surrounded  by  a  certain  field,"  within 
which  magnetic  force  is  observable.  We  may  completely 
speci^^  the  properties  of  the  field  at  any  point  by  measuring 
the  strength  and  the  direction  of  that  force — ^that  is,  by 
measuring  the  ^intensity  of  the  field**  and  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force.  The  intensity  of  the  field**  at  any  point  is 
measured  by  t lie  force  with  tuhiih  it  nrts  on  a  unit  ina^L^ncfic  f>.>!i' 
placed  at  that  point.  Hence,  //////  intensity  of  field  is  that 
intensity  of  field  which  acts  on  a  unit  pole  with  a  force  of  one 
dyne.  There  is  therefore  a  field  of  unit  intensity  at  a  point 
one  centimetre  distant  from  the  pole  of  a  magnet  of  unit 
strength.  Suppose  a  magnet  pole»  whose  strength  is 
placed  in  a  field  at  a  point  where  the  intensity  is  H,  then  the 
force  will  be  m  times  as  great  as  if  the  pole  were  of  unit 
strength,  and  the  amount  of  the  force  (in  dynes)  can  be  cal- 
culated by  simply  multiplying  together  the  strength  of  the 
ms^etism  of  the  pole  and  the  intensity  of  the  field ;  or, 

/  =  ;//  X  H. 

Magnetic  Laws.  It  is  [)ossibIe,  in  every  mac^netic  field,  tu 
draw  through  any  i^iven  point,  a  line  in  such  a  direction  tliat 
it  represents  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  at  that  point 
of  the  field  (Fig.  lo,  p.  24).  The  iron  filing  curves  formed  round 
magnets  show  the  forms  of  the  otherwise  invisible  magnetic 
lines.  Even  when  such  lines  are  not  actually  drawn,  they  ma) 
be  supposed  to  be  drawn ;  we  may  even  conceive  the  whole 
of  the  space  in  the  magnetic  field  to  be  traversed  by  sucli 
lines.  Faraday  was  the  first  to  give  a  quantitative  significa- 
tion to  the  conception  of  magnetic  lines.  We  may  use  them 
to  specify  not  only  the  direction,  but  also  the  magnitude  of  the 
magnetic  forces  by  adopting  the  following  convention  * — Let 
there  be  drawn  as  many  lines  per  square  centimetre  of  cross 
section  of  the  field  as  there  are  dynes  of  force  (on  a  unit  pole) 
at  the  point  in  question.  The  symbol  H  may  then  be  read  to 
mean  eit/ier  the  number  of  dynes  on  a  unit  pole,  or  the  number 
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of  lines  per  square  centimetre  in  air;  it  also  may,  as  \vc  shall 
presently  sec,  be  read  to  mean  the  amount  of  magnetomotive- 
force  exerted,  per  unit  length,  along  the  field. 

The  convention  of  magnetic  lines  enables  us  to  see  more 
clearly  what  is  meant  by  magnetic flux;  for  looking  at  Fig,  lo, 
we  see  the  lines  issuing  from  one  pole  of  the  magnet  like  a 
stream  spreading  out  over  the  surrounding  space  and  flowing' 
in  at  the  opj^osite  pole.  Just  as  the  total  number  of  stream- 
lines of  a  liquid  remains  the  same  throughout  the  whole  path, 
so  the  total  number  of  lines  of  a  magnet  passing  through  a 
section  of  the  path  is  the  same  whatever  section  we  take,  pro- 
vided that  our  section  cuts  across  the  whole  of  the  path.  This 
total  number  is  called  the  magnetic flux,  and  is  symbolized  by 
the  letter  N.  The  lines  pass  through  the  bar-magnet,  Fig.  lO, 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  space,  and  thus  make  a  complete 
magueiic  circuit.  If  the  ends  of  the  bar  were  bent  round  and 
joined,  so  as  to  form  a  completely  continuous  ring,  then  all 
the  lines  would  circulate  within  the  metal  of  the  magnet,  and 
none  in  the  air  surrounding  it  We  should  then  speak  of  the 
ring  as  a  closed  magnetic  circuit.  In  the  dynamo  we  try  to 
attain  this  metallic  continuity  of  the  eircuit  as  nearly  as 
possible,  consistently  with  the  movability  of  the  rotating 
parts. 

Though  the  definition  of  a  magnetic  line  in  the  air  is  con- 
nected with  the  force  upon  a  magnetic  pole,  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  (while  considering  dynamos),  with  the  forces 
(exerted  on  poles  by  the  lines),  as  with  that  other  phenomenon, 

the  induction  of  an  elcctromotis  e-forcc  when  a  conductor  is 
moved  across  the  lines.  Indeed,  though  wc  have  said  that 
the  magnetic  lines  are  continuous  throughout  the  entire  circuit, 
it  is  really  only  in  so  far  as  their  property  of  generating  an 
electromotive-force  is  concerned,  that  they  can  be  regarded  as 
continuous ;  for  the  force  inside  a  magnetic  material,  such  as 
iron,  is  not  represented  by  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  per 
r(piare  centinictie,  as  will  be  shown  when  we  conic  to  speak 
iif  niagnctoniotive-force.  It  is  only  in  air,  and  equalh'  non- 
magnetic substances  that  the  force  is  represented  by  the 
number  of  lines  per  square  centimetre.   Wc  therefore  rather 
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use  the  expression  **  magnetic  lines,"  when  speaking  of  the 
flux  through  magnetic  material,  in  contrast  to  "the  lines  of 
force "  which  emerge  into  the  air.    The  two  are  continuous 

throughout  the  circuit,  and  in  the  air  the  magnetic  lines  are 
the  h'ncs  of  force.  Where  the  lines  v;hlch  represent  the  direc- 
tion and  amount  of  any  vector  quantity,  as,  for  example, 
magnetic  lines  or  lines  of  electric  flow,  are  closed  on  them* 
selves  so  as  to  form  a  circuit,  the  distribution  of  the  vector 
quantity  is  said  to  be  ciradtaL  The  number  of  magnetic  lines 
per  centimetre  of  cross  section  of  the  magnetic  materia!  is 
aptly  called  the  Jiux-densilv,  and  is  usuali)-  denoted  by  B. 
The  magnetic  force  in  the  material  i.s  as  before  denoted  by  H, 
which  in  fact  represents  the  number  of  magnetic  Hues  that 
would  exist  in  the  space  if  the  magnetic  material  were  re- 
placed by  air  while  the  same  causes  producing  magnetiisation 
still  existed. 

The  idea  of  a  magnetic  circuit  was  more  or  less  familiar 
to  Ritchie,^  Sturgeon,-  Dove,^  Dub/  and  De  la  Rive,*  the 
last-named  of  whom  explicitly  uses  the  plir.ise  *'a  closed 
magnetic  circuit."  Joule  ^  found  the  maximum  power  of  an 
electromagnet  to  be  proportional  to  the  least  sectional  area 
of  the  entire  magnetic  circuit/'  and  he  considered  the  resistance 
to  induction  as  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  magnetic 
circuit.  Faraday'  considered  that  he  had  proved  that  each 
magnetic  line  constitutes  a  closed  curve  ;  that  the  path  of 
these  closed  curves  depended  on  the  magnetic  conductivity  of 
the  masses  disposed  in  proximity ;  that  the  magnetic  lines 
were  strictly  analogous  to  the  lines  of  electric  flow  in  an 
electric  circuit  He  spoke  of  a  magnet  surrounded  by  air 
being  like  unto  a  voltaic  battery  immersed  in  water.  He  even 
saw  the  existence  of  a  power,  analogous  to  that  of  electro- 

*  Phil.  Miii:.,  ^eries  iii.  vol.  Ui.  132. 
'  Attn,  of  EUxtr.y  \\\.  217. 

*  P^^Z-  Ann.,  xxix.  462,  l8j3.    Scc  also  /(\\^  Ami.,  xliii.  517,  1S3S. 

*  l>uL>,  Kiiklroitta^netisinus^  p.  401  (eJ.  1S16;  j        Po^g.  Ann.,  ,\c.  440,  1853. 

*  De  la  Rive,  TnaHse  on  EUHrkity  (Walker's  transition),  i.  292. 

*  Ann.  cfEUetr,^  it.  59^  1839;  ▼.  195,  1841 ;  9M  Scientific  JPkifers,  pp.  8^  34^ 
3>  36. 

*  Ex/vrinuntal  JtcscankcSf  vol.  iii.  arts,  3117,  3228,  3230,  3260^  327 1,  327^, 
3294  and  3j6i. 
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motive-force  in  electric  circuits,  tliough  the  name  inai^uet:- 
motive-force  is  of  more  recent  origin.  The  same  idea  is  more 
or  less  implicitly  recognised  in  the  latter  half  of  the  magnetic 
papers  in  Lord  Kelvin's  collected  volume  on  Electrostatics 
and  Magnetism.  Rowland'  in  1873  expressly  adopted 
the  reasoning  and  language  of  Faraday's  method  in  the 
working  out  of  some  new  results  on  magnetic  permeability, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  flow  of  magnetic  Hnes  of  force 
through  a  bar  could  be  subjected  to  exact  calculation  ;  the 
elementary  law,  he  says,  *'is  similar  to  the  law  of  Ohm/* 
Writing  R  for  the  "  resistance  to  lines  of  force/*  M  for  **  mag- 
netizing force  of  helix,"  and  Q  for  number  of  **  lines  of  force 
in  a  bar  at  any  point,"  he  wrote,  for  a  particular  case  (a  ring- 
magnet,  having  therefore  a  c'oscd  magnetic  circuit),  the 
equation, 

an  equation  for  magnetic  circuits  which  every  electrician  will 
recognise  as  being  precisely  like  Ohm's  law.  He  applied  the 
calculations  to  determine  the  permeability  of  certain  specimens 

of  iron,  steel  and  nickel.  In  1882,^  and  again  in  1883,^  Mr.  R. 
H.  M.  lk)sanquet  brought  out  at  greater  length  a  similar 
argument,  emjiloying  the  extremely  apt  term  "  Magiieiu" 
motive  Force,"  to  cunnotc  the  force  tending  to  drive  the 
total  flux  of  magnetic  lines  through  the  magnetic  resistance 
(or  reluctance)  of  the  circuit.  In  these  papers  the  calculations 
were  reduced  to  a  system,  and  deal  not  only  with  the  specific 
properties  of  iron,  but  with  problems  arising  out  of  the  shape 
of  the  iron.  Bosanquet  sliowed  how  to  calculate  the  several 
reluctances  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  circuit,  and  then  add 
them  together  to  obtain  the  total  reluctance  of  the  magnetic 
Circuit. 

*  Phil.  ilA^.,  series  iv.  vol.  xlvl.  Aiigusl  1S73.  "On  ^^agnetic  Permcftbility 
and  ibc  Maximum  of  Magnetism  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Nickel." 

-  /V  'i  .  Roy.  Sec,  \\\\\.  445,  December  1882. 

'  J'hiL  M<ig.,  series  v.  vol.  xv.  205,  March  1S83.  *'  On  Magneto-motive 
Force."  Also  ibiJ.y  vol.  xix.  February  18S5  ;  and^«r.  Roy,  Soc.,  No.  223,  1883, 
See  also  Eltctridan,  xtv.  291,  Februaiy  14th,  1885. 
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In  i886y  Mr.  Gisbert  Kapp,*  and  independently  Drs.  J.  and 
\\.  I  lopkinson,^  introduced  magnctic-circuiL  calculations  into 
the  designing  of  dynamo-electric  ir.achincs.  These  methods 
we  shall  further  consider  in  the  next  chapter. 

We  have  seen  that  the  magnetic  flux  from  pole  to  pole 
of  the  field-magnet,  is  an  Important  quantity  in  the  determi* 
nation  of  the  electromotive-force  of  a  dynamo.  Since  this 
total  flux  depends  on  (t.)  the  magneto*motive  force,  and  (ii.)  the 
reluctance  of  the  mai^nctic 
circuit,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  consideration  to 
these  two  quantities. 

1.  Magnetoimtive- Force 
or  Total  Magnetizing  Power 
of  Electric  Current  circu- 
lating in  a  Coil.— It  is  found 
that  when  a  current  flows 
along  in  a  wire  that  is 
coiled  in  several  turns 
around  a  core  (Fig.  82),  and 
is  thus  made  to  circulate 
around  an  interlinked  mag- 
netic circuit,  the  magnetizing  power  is  proportional  both 
lo  the  strength  of  the  current  so  circulatinjj  and  to  the 
number  of  turns  in  the  coil.  The  magnetizing  power  is  in- 
dependent of  the  size  or  material  of  the  wire,  and  of  its 
shape,  and  is  the  same  whether  the  spirals  are  close  together 
or  wide  apart  If  S  stands  for  the  number  of  spirals  in  the 
coil,  and  C  be  the  number  of  amperes  of  current  that  arc  flow- 
ing, then  C  multiplied  by  S  will  be  the  number  o{  ampere- tit  in  s 
of  circulation  of  current.  It  is  experimentally  proved  that 
twenty  amperes  circulating  around  five  turns  exert  precisely 


Fig.  88.^Magnktizing  Coil  wound 

A&OUNO  A  MaGHBTIC  C»CUIT. 


*  Journal  Soc.  Telegraphic  Ettt^necys  and  Electruians,  xv,  524-  529, 
November  iilh,  1&86.  "On  Ihe  rreUeterminalion  of  the  Cbaracterisiics  of 
Dyoainos*' ;  a  very  valuable  paper  marred  by  mixed  muti.  Tbose  who  wish  to 
sUmIj  examples  of  Uiis  mode  of  calcnlatitig,  will  find  some  examples  in  a  paper 
communicated  bgr  Piofeisor  Jamieaon  in  Jan.  1889,  to  the  Institutim  9f  EmginterM 
Mtd  Shipbuil^m  m  St9tlafid ;  yide  Electridan^  March  I,  l889> 

'  FkU.  Tramt^  part  i.  p.  331,  1886* 
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the  same  magnetizing  power  as  one  ampere  circulating  one 
hundred  times,  or  as  one  hundred  amperes  circulating  once 
around  the  core.  In  each  of  tiiese  cases  the  circulation  of 
current  is  one  hundred  ampere-turns.   To  calculate  from  this 

the  value,  in  absuluLc  C.G.S.  units,  of  Uic  ma«^nicloinotivc- 
force,  it  is  requisite  to  multiply  the  ampere-turns  by  ^  tt,  or 
by  1*257.    ^0  ^'^  symbols. 

Magnetomotive-force  =  1*257  x  C  S. 

It  is  possible  to  avoid  the  use  of  this  multiplier  by  taking 
the  ampere  turns  themselves  as  the  magnetomottve-force.  In 
that  case  one  applies  a  coefficient  to  the  calculation  of  the 

reluctance  of  the  circuit  (see  p.  146). 

Some  writers*  call  the  magnetomuLivL  iurce  the  "line- 
integral  of  the  maf:^net!c  forces."  The  reason  is  as  follows: — 
In  a  field  of  intensity  H,  a  unit  magnetic  pole  experiences  a 
force  numerically  equal  to  H  ;  and  if  the  unit  were  moved 
against  this  force  once  around  a  closed  path  of  length  /  (like 
the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  S2\  the  work  done  would  measure  the 
integral  magnetic  force.  Hence  along  a  length  /  in  a  field  of 
intensity  H  the  magnetomotive-force  is  equal  to  H  x  /.  Hence 
it  also  follows  that  the  intensity  of  the  field  along  a  uniiuiuily 
wound  coil  is  expressed  by  the  formula  : — 

H  =  1-257  X  CS-4-/. 

In  other  words  H  is  proportional  to  the  ampere-turns  per 
unit  of  length. 

There  are  some  analogies  between  a  magnetic  circuit  and 

an  electric  circuit,  which  considerably  simplify  tiic  magnetic 
principles  relatinfi^  to  dynamo  construction. - 

Just  as  there  are  some  materials  which  conduct  the  electric 

*  Sn  MaxwcH's  Eitttridiy  and  MagiuUm^  vol,  il  art  499 ;  of  S.  P. 
Thomptoo's  Etementary  Ltssous  on  HUrtnciiy  ami  Maputism  (edition  of  1895)^ 

'  It  should  be  ol '.served  thai,  thoii[;h  for  the  purpose  of  this  simplificalion,  it  is- 
allownMe  to  draw  an  analogy  between  au  electric  circuit  and  a  magnetic  circuit,, 
the  true  magnetic  analogue  of  an  electric  circuit  (in  vhich  oncrj^'  is  being  con- 
tinmlly  transported)  wotild  be  a  dfeitit  i&  wUdi  energy  is  being  transported  by 
the  paaiag^  of  **  free  nognetism ;  '*  bat  no  otmdacton  of  miignetism  in  this  sense 
are    |et  known. 
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current  better  than  others,  so  there  are  some  materials  which 
conduct  the  magnetic  flux  better  than  others.   The  reluctance 

or  resistance  of  a  circuit  in  each  case  is  proportional  to  the 
length  of  the  path,  to  the  reluctivity  or  resistivity  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  inversely  proportional  to  the  cross  section  of  the 
path.  Just  as  in  a  battery  the  total  electromottve-force  is 
made  up  of  the  separate  electromotive*forces  of  all  the  cells 
joined  in  senes,  so  the  total  magnetomotive-force  in  a  mag- 
netic circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  magnetomotive-forces  sepa- 
rately protiuced  by  each  coil  of  wire.  If  the  magnetic 
circuit  is  branched  (as  in  the  Manchester  dynamo  shown  in 
Fig.  1 01,  No.  24),  then  the  coils  on  the  separate  branches  do 
not  have  thetr  forces  added  together,  but  are  analogous  to 
batteries  placed  in  parallel  with  each  other. 

We  have  a  difference  of  magnetic  potential  between  the 
ends  of  core  wound  with  a  magnetizing  coil  just  as  we  have 
a  difteicncc  of  electric  potential  at  the  terminals  of  a  cell.  As 
we  go  along  the  magnetic  circuit  the  potential  falls  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reluctance  of  the  path  multiplied  by  the 
total  flux.  The  iron  inside  a  magnetizing  coil  may  be  said  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  its  *'  internal "  reluctance. 
We  have  stout  iron  fiames  for  our  dynamos  in  order  that  the 
magnetic  pressure  of  the  coils  may  be  transferred  to  the 
armature  without  appreciable  "  drop."  The  fall  of  magnetic 
potential  in  a  column  of  air  per  centimetre  of  length  is  numeri- 
cally equal  to  the  flux-density.  Therefore,  to  calculate  the 
magnetomotive-force  necessary  to  create  a  certain  flux-density 
in  a  certain  air-space,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  flux- 
density  by  the  length  of  the  air-space. 

Thus  to  produce  a  flux-densiLy  of  10,000  luics  per  square 
centimetre  in  an  air-gap  I  centimetre  in  length  will  rec^uire  a 
magnetic  pressure  of  io,cxK)  gausses^  a  gauss  being  the 
magnetomotive-force  required  to  produce  unit  flux-density 
in  an  air-space  i  centimetre  in  length.^  One  ampere-turn 
produces  a  magnetomotive-force  of  1 '  25;  gausses,  so  that  to 
produce  a  flux-density  of  10,000  in  an  air-gap  i  centimetre 

*  It  requires  2*5  ^  gausses  or  2 '02  ampdre'tarns  to  produce  unii  flux-densily  in 
ao  air*$pace  i  inch  in  length.  See  note  on  p.  144. 
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in  length  will  require  yfg^^  ampere-turns.  We  might  calcu- 
late the  ampere-turns  required  on  a  dynamo  iield-mi^et  by 
multiplying  the  flux-density  by  the  total  length  of  air-gap  and 
dividing  by  i  '2  57,  and  then  add  some  further  turns  to  make 

lip  for  ihc  drop  in  magnetic  potential  in  the  iron  circuit ;  but 
it  is  more  usual  to  find  the  total  reluctance  of  the  circuit 
and  multiply  by  the  total  flux  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Chapters  VIL  and  X  VI. 

2.  Rehtctofice  0/  Magtuiic  Circuit — ^We  have  seen  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  total  flux  in  a  circuit  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  reluctivity  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  ;  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  permeability  which 
is  the  reciprocal  of  reluctii  ity. 

The  permeability  of  a  material  is  the  numerical  coefficient 
which  expresses  the  ratio  between  fiux-density  6,  and  the 
magnetizing  force  ^  H.  For  instance,  if  a  column  of  air  is 
subjected  to  a  magnetizing  force  H,  the  number  of  magnetic 
lines  per  square  centimetre  of  cross  section,  in  other  words  the 

^ux-density  B,  is  equal  to  H  ;  therefore,  the  ratio  - .  &  I  and 

we  say  the  permeability  of  the  air  is  i.  If  we  take  a  piece 
of  iron  and  subject  it  to  the  same  magnetizing  force  H  we  find 

*  The  following  nre  the  various  way:!  t>r  expressing  tlie  three  deiinitions : — 

3— The  number  of  lines  per  square  centimetre  ix>  the  mattrial. 
The  rtux-deiisity. 
The  magnetic  displicevenl. 
The  internal  magnetization. 
The  magnetic  induction. 
The  induction. 

The  intensity  of  the  induction. 

The  permeation. 

W — The  number  of  lines  per  square  centimetre  that  there  wculd  be  in  air. 
The  magnetizing  force  at  a  point. 
The  magnetic  force  at  a  point 
The  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force. 
The  rale  per  cm.  of  fall  of  magnetic  potential. 
The  mrt^nctomt'tive-forco  per  unit  length. 
^ — The  magnetic  permeability. 
The  permeability. 

The  specific  conductivity  for  magnetic  lines. 
The  magnetic  multiplying  power  of  tbe  materal. 
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that  B  is  very  much  greater.  For  example,  a  certain  specimen 
of  iron,  when  subjected  to  a  magnetic  force  capable  of  creating, 

in  air,  30  iiiaL,iictic  lines  to  the  square  ceiUinidie,  was  found 
to  be  i)crnieatcd  by  no  fewer  than  16,062  magnetic  lines  per 
square  centimetre.  Dividing  the  latter  figure  by  the  former 
gives  321  as  the  value  of  the  permeability,  that  is  to  say,  the 
permeability  of  the  iron  at  this  stage  of  the  magnetization  is 
521  times  that  of  air.  The  permeability  of  such  non-magnetic 
materials  as  silk,  cotton  and  other  insulators,  also  of  brass 
copper  .mu  all  the  non-magnetic  metals,  is  taken  as  one,  being 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  air. 

The  permeability  of  iron,  however,  varies  vcr>^  greatly  with 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  magnetized.  In  all  kinds  of 
iron  (after  passing  the  initial  stage  mentioned  below)  the 
niagnetizability  of  the  material  becomes  diminished  as  the 
actual  magnetization  is  pushed  further ;  there  is  in  fact  a 
tendency  to  magnetic  saturation.  In  other  words,  uhen 
a  piece  of  iron  has  been  magnetized  up  to  a  certain  dc«^^ree, 
it  becomes,  from  that  degree  onward,  less  permeable  to 
further  magnetization,  and  though  actual  saturation  is  never 
reached,  there  is  a  practical  limit  beyond  which  the  magneti- 
zation cannot  well  be  pushed.  Joule  was  one  of  the  first  to 
establish  this  tendency  toward  magnetic  saturation.  Modem 
researches  have  shown  numerically  how  the  permeability 
diminishes  as  the  magnetization  is  pushed  to  higher  stages. 
The  practical  limit  of  the  flux-density,  B,  in  good  wrought 
iron,  is  about  20,000  magnetic  lines  to  the  square  centimetre, 
or  about  125,000  lines  to  the  square  inch ;  and  in  cast  iron  the 
practical  saturation  limit  is  nearly  12,000  lines  per  square 
centimetre,  or  about  70,000  lines  per  square  inch. 

In  designing  electromagnets,  before  calculations  can  be 
made  as  to  the  size  of  a  piece  of  iron  required  for  the  core  of 
a  magnet  for  any  particular  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  magnetic  properties  of  that  piece  of  iron ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  iron  be  of  inferior  magnetic  permeability,  a  larger 
piece  of  it  will  be  required  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
magnetic  effect  as  might  be  produced  with  a  smaller  piece 
of  higher  permeability.    Or  again,  the  piece  having  inferior 
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permeability  will  require  to  have  more  copper  wire  wound  on 
it ;  for  in  order  to  bring  up  its  magnetization  to  the  required 
point,  it  must  be  subjected  to  higher  magnetizing  forces  than 

would  be  necessary  if  a  piece  of  higher  permeability  had  been 
selected. 

Curves  of  Magnetization. 

A  convenient  mode  of  studying  the  magnetic  facts  respect- 
ing any  particular  brand  of  iron  is  to  plot  on  a  diagram  the 
curve  of  magnetization — u  e.  the  curve  in  which  the  values, 
plotted  horizontally,  represent  the  magnetic  force^  H,  and  the 
values  plotted  vertically  those  that  correspond  to  the  respec* 
tive  flux^^ensity,  B. 

Thirty-five  samples  of  various  irons  of  known  chemical 
compositiun  were  examined  by  Hopkinson,*  the  two  most 
important  for  present  purposes  being  an  annealed  wrought 
iron  and  a  grey  cast  iron,  such  as  are  used  by  Messrs.  Mather 
and  Piatt  in  the  construction  of  dynamo  machines.  Hopkin* 
son  embodied  his  results  in  curves,  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  construct,  for  purposes  of  reference,  numerical  tables  of 
sufficient  accurac}  lu  serve  for  future  calculations. 

The  upper  curve,  83,  gives  the  behaviour  of  annealed 
wrought  iron.^  The  ascending  line  shows  the  relation  between 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetizing  force  H  and  the  flux-density 
B  during  Uie  process  of  increasing  the  magnetizing  force 
from  zero  to  about  220 ;  and  the  descending  line  shows  the 
same  relation  during  theprocessof  decreasing  the  magnetizing 
force  to  zero,  and  then  reversing  it  so  as  to  remove  the 
residual  magnetic  Inics.  The  lower  curve  shows  the  behaviour 
o{  grey  cast  iron. 

Every  sample  of  iron  will  show,  on  being  tested,  a  similar 
set  of  facts  which  can  be  plotted  down  as  a  curve  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  relation  in  question ;  but  the  curves  for 
cast  iron  and  steel  always  lie  lower  than  those  for  wrought 
iron.  Moreover^  it  will  usually  be  noticed  that  when  a  fresh 
piece  of  iron  or  steel  is  subjected  to  a  gradually  increasing 

*  PkU,  Transit  pt.  ii.  p.  455,  1885. 

*  Hopkiitton  in  Pkil.  Trans.,  pt.  ii.  455, 1S85. 
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magnetmng  force,  the  lowest  part  of  the  curve  presents  near 
its  origin  a  small  concavity  (see  Fig.  83),  showing  that  there 
is  a  certain  stage  where  under  small  magnetizing  forces  the 
penneabtlity  is  greater  than  at  the  initial  stage.  This  con- 
cavity is  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  hard  iron  and  of  steel 
than  in  the  case  of  soft  iron.  But  the  curves  differ  in  detail 
even  in  different  specimens  of  the  same  sort  of  iron.  In 


Fig.  83. — HoPKiNsoN  s  Curves  uf  MACKEiiiiATiON  of  Irox, 

designinfT  dynamos  it  is  convenient  to  have  for  reference  a  series 
of  curves  such  as  Fig.  84,  made  by  obscrvalii  )ii  on  samples  of 
the  same  iron  as  it  is  intended  to  use  in  construction. 

In  Fig.  84  are  given  seven  curves/  relating  to  soft  iron, 
hardened  uod,  mild  steel/'  ^  annealed  steel,  hard-drawn  steel, 
cast  iron  and  glass-hard  steel. 

>  ^kiL  TroMt,,  1885.    *  See  p.  127  as  to  the  nature  of  so-caliei'C  steeL" 
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If  wc  plot  a  curve  taking  the  permeability  ^,  or,  as  it  is 

hi 

usually  denoted,  /s  for  ordinates,  and  B  for  abscissae,  we  have 
the  results  in  a  more  convenient  form  for  reference  when  mak- 
ing calculations  of  magnetic  reluctances.  Fig.  85  gives  curves 

of  various  materials  plotted  in  this  a\  ay.  Tiic  curve  marked 
annealed  soft  iron  is  plotted  from  results  obtained  by  Hop- 
kinson  from  a  carefully  annealed  specimen  of  soft  iron.  The 
values  for  B,  fi  and  H  for  this  specimen  are  given  in  square 
centimetre  units  in  Table  I«,  and  in  square  inch  units  in 
Table  II. 


0      S      10  20  30  40 


Fig.  £4.— Curves  of  Magnetization  of  various  Sorts  of  Iron. 

This  curve  is  characteristic  of  the  behaviour  of  the  best 
Swedish  iron.    Beneath  is  a  curve  given  by  Prof.  D.  C. 

Jackson,"-  showing  the  average  results  obtained  from  three 
specimens  of  good  (quality  merchant  wrought  iron  having  the 
following  percentage  of  impurities:  €=0*075,  Si  =  o'i, 
Mn  =  0*25,  P  =:0*l,  S  =  O'l.  It  will  be  seen  that  with 
wrought  iron  the  permeability,  for  small  flux-densities,  is  not 
very  great,  but  increases  as  the  density  is  increased  up  to 
about  5000.  An  increase  be)^nd  this  point  decreases  the 
permeability  until  when  B  =  16,000  the  permeability  has 
fallen  to  400,  and  at  B  =  20,000  it  is  about  100.  Thus  it  is 
not  economical  to  push  B  much  beyond  16,000.  In  dynamo 
field-magnets  B  is  generally  somewhere  about  16,000,  so  that 

'  EUeiromagiietism  and  tht  Construction  of  Dynamos  (Macmillan). 
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Fig.  85.— Curves  connecting  Flux-dbnsity  and  Permbabiuty  in 

VARIOUS  MaTERIAU. 
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Tablb  I.  (Square  Cbntimbtrb  Units). 


Annealed  Wroiight  Iron* 


Grey  Cast  Iron. 
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the  permeability  of  the  material  at  this  point  is  the  criterion 
of  the  value  of  different  materials  for  field-magnets.  Now, 
looking  at  the  curve  for  mild  cast  steel,  it  will  be  seen  that, 

thoui^Ii  ilic  pcrnicabiliU'  for  llux-dcnsilics  of  the  order  of 
lO.CKX)  is  vcr\-  much  lower  than  the  permeability  of  iron,  yet 
at  great  flux-densitics  the  mild  steel  is  equally  good  or  even 
better  than  wrought  iron.  Being  much  cheaper,  it  has  come 
very  much  into  use  in  dynamo  construction.  Though  this 
material  is  known  as  mild  steel/  it  is  in  reality  much  more 
allied  to  Iron  In  its  composition,  as  It  contains  only  about  0*2 
per  cent,  of  carbon  and  is  incapable  of  taking  a  temper.  The 
facts  that  it  can  be  cast  and  is  soft  to  tool  greatly  facilitate 
the  construction  of  dynamo  frames  of  mild  steel.  Mitis  iiu  tijl^ 
which  is  a  sort  of  cast  wrought  Iron,  being  a  wrought  iron 
rendered  fluid  by  addition  of  a  small  percentage  of  alumi- 
nium, is,  as  the  author  has  found,  more  magnetizable  than 
cast  iron,  and  not  far  inferior  to  the  best  wrought  iron. 

Hammering,  rolling,  chilling,  or  any  process  which  tends  to 
physically  harden  iron  will  lessen  its  permeability,  but  the  evil 
effects  of  such  processes  may  be  destroyed  by  raising  the 
metal  to  a  red  heat  and  allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly.  The 
effect  of  this  annealing  is  shown  in  the  curves. 

The  curve  for  cast  iron  varies  a  great  deal  with  the 
quality.  Generally  speaking,  the  permeability  is  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbon  present  in  the  combined 
state. 

For  an  account  of  the  various  methods  of  measuring  ^  the 

*  For  data  upsn  mihl  >tcel  and  milis  metal,  sec  G.  Ilenrartl,  La  Lu/tiu're 

ELxiripUt  xxxiii.  505  ;  .ind  Thotnpson,  Knight  and  Bicon,  Amer,  InsL  Elee, 

£ngs.,  \\.  June  71I1,  1892. 

*  Consult  a'>o  the  fullo\\  in^  \\  orks  :-— 

Ewing,  J.  A.,  varlou-,  papers  iu  the  Phiksophical  Transacliotts  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  years  to  1S94.  A  full  re»oin^  is  given  in  his  book  Ma^uJic 
Initt€thn  in  Iron  mtd  othir  AfHah.   London,  1894. 

Hopkinson,  Dr.  J.*  papers  in  the  Phihs^phical  TransaeHotts  of  the  Royal 
Society,  1SS5  to  1895.    Tho^e  of  cliu  f  importance  are  repiinted  in  his  book. 

Dii  B(  is,  li.  J.  Ma^iutische  Kreist,  dtrm  Thtorit  und  AmwttdMngen, 
Biriin,  1S04. 

Jackson,  Dugald  C,  Electronugnctiitn  and  the  Coiisbudion  of  Dyr.amcs 
(Mactnillan).  * 
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magnetic  qualities  of  iron,  see  the  authors  treatise  on  Tlte 
Electromagnet. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  modern  molecular 
theory  of  magnetism  propounded  by  Ewing.  Those  who 
would  follow  out  this  most  important  topic  must  refer  to 

Ewing's  published  works. 

Effects  of  Air-gap  in  Magnetic  Circuit. 

All  the  preceding  results  refer  exclusively  to  that  which 
goes  on  in  iron  itself,  the  curves  of  magnetization  referring  to 
the  magnetic  materials  only.    But  if  there  is  an  air-gap  in  the 


FiG.  86.— Curve  of  Magnetization'  of  MAGStmc  Circoit 

WITH  AlK-CAP. 

magnetic  circuit.or  a  gap  filled  with  any  nonmagnetic  material 
(possessing  a  permeability  =  i),  it  is  evident  that  to  force  the 
same  number  of  magnetic  lines  across  a  layer  of  such  inferior 
permeability  will  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  magneto- 
motive-force  that  must  be  applied. 

This  is  made  plainer  by  reference  to  Fig.  86,  in  which  the 
curve  OcQ  represents  the  relation  between  the  number  of 
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magnetic  lines  in  an  iron  bar  and  the  number  of  ampere- 
turns  of  excitation  (H  /-i- 1*257)  needed  to  force  this  flux 
through  the  iron.  For  example,  to  reach  the  height  the 
excitation  has  to  be  of  the  value  represented  by  the  length 

O  Xy-  On  the  same  diagram  the  line  O  /'  B  represents  the 
relation  between  the  magnetic  flux  across  the  air-gap  and  the 
ampere-tums  required  to  force  this  flux  across.  If  the  gap 
were  i  cm.  long,  o*  79 5  ampere-turns  of  current  would  produce 
field  H  SB  B  as  I.  In  this  case  the  gap  is  supposed  to  be 
shorter  than  i  cm.,  the  line  sloping  up  at  such  a  slope  that  the 
length  O-Ta  represents  the  ampere-tums  requisite  to  bring  up 
the  raagnetic  flux  to  b,  which  is  at  the  same  height  on  the 
scale  as  c.  It  is  then  easy  to  put  the  two  things  together,  for 
the  total  amount  of  excitation  required  to  force  these  mag- 
netic lines  through  air  and  iron  will  (neglecting  leakage)  be 
the  sum  of  the  separate  amounts.  The  point  is  chosen  so 
that  Ojts  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  OjTi,  and  Ox^  or  that  the 
distance  of  point  r  from  the  vertical  axis  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  respective  dii.tances  of  c  and  b.  If  the  same  thiii^;  is 
done  for  a  large  number  of  corresimnding  points,  the  resultant 
curve  O  r  R  may  be  constructed  from  the  two  separate  curves. 
It  will  be  seen  then  that,  in  general,  the  presence  of  a  gap  in 
the  magnetic  circuit  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  magnetic 
curve  to  rake  over,  the  initial  slope  being  determined  by  tlte 
air-gap. 

Effect  of  Joints. 

Being  now  in  a  position  to  calculate  the  additional  mag'- 
netizing  power  required  for  forcing  magnetic  lines  across  an 
air-gap,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  a  matter  that  has  been  so 

far  neglected,  namely,  the  effect  of  joints  in  the  iron  on  the 
reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit. 

It  is  a  matter  purely  for  experiment  to  determine  how 
far  a  transverse  plane  of  section  across  the  iron  obstructs  the 
flow  of  magnetic  lines.  This  matter  has  been  examined  by 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Newall,  in  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society's  Proceedings,  in  1887  ;  and  more  fully 
by  Professor  Ewing,  whose  researches  arc  published  in  the 
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Philosophical  Magazine  for  September  1888.  Ewing  not  only 
tried  the  effect  of  cutting  and  of  facing  up  with  true  plane 
surfaces,  but  used  different  magnetizing  forces,  and  also 
applied  various  external  pressures  to  the  joint  For  our 
present  purpose  we  need  not  enter  into  the  questions  of 
external  pressures,  but  will  summarize  in  Table  III.  the  results 
which  Ewing  found  when  his  bar  of  wrou^rht  iron  was  cut 
across  by  section  planes,  first  into  two  pieces,  then  into  four, 
then  into  eight.  The  apparent  permeability  of  the  bar  was 
reduced  at  every  cut 

Table  III.— Effect  of  Joints  in  yTROUGHT-iftoN  Bar  (not  conpresscd). 


Mc.ui  tii  ickncMof  |Th>oknes«  of  iron 

B  I  eqoivalcnt  aii^apMe    of  equivalent  re* 

I  I       far  one  cut.      ,  luctMieepcraii. 

;    Solid.        9'"         In  Four.  In  Eight.  Inches. 

7*5  ^  .  "^o t  o     6,900     4,809  2,txio    0*0056  0'ooi4 

15       13,400    11,550     8,900  5,550    0*0030  0*0012 

30       15^350  ,  14,550    12,940  9,Soo  j  o*oo2o  I  o'oooS 

50       16,400    15,950  .  15,000  13,300  ;  0*0013    0*0005    o'43  1  0-169 

70    ^  i7»ioo   16,840    16,120  15,200  •  O'ooo9   0*0004  o'22  0*987 

I           '           '  I 


Suppose  we  are  working  with  the  magnetization  of  our 
iron  pushed  to  about  16,000  lines  to  the  sq.  cm.,  referring  to 
Table  III.,  we  see  that  each  joint  across  the  iron  offers  as 
tnuch  reluctance  as  would  an  air-gap  0*0005  of  an  inch  in 

thickness,  or  adds  as  much  reluctance  as  if  an  additional 
layer  of  iron  about  ,\th  of  an  inch  thick  had  been  added. 
With  small  magnet izini;  forces  the  effect  of  having  a  cut 
across  the  iron  with  a  good  surface  on  it  is  about  the  same  as 
though  you  had  introduced  a  layer  of  air  ^J^jth  of  an  inch 
thick,  or  as  though  you  had  added  to  the  iron  circuit  about 
I  inch  of  extra  length.  With  large  magnetizing  forces,  how- 
ever, this  disappears,  probably  because  of  the  attraction  of 
the  two  surface^  across  that  cut.  The  stress  in  tlie  niairnetic 
circuit,  with  high  magnetic  forces  running  up  to  15,000  or 
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20^cxx>  lines  to  the  sq.  cm^  will  of  itself  put  on  a  pressure  of 
130  to  230  lb&  to  the  square  inch*  and  so  these  resistances 
are  coosideiably  reduced ;  they  come  down  in  fact  to  about 
g^jth  of  their  initial  value. 

The  above  ic^ults  of  l^u  in^'s  are  further  represented  by 
the  curves  of  magnetization  drawn  in  Fig.  87.   When  the 
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Fig.  87.— £wing*s  Curves  for  Effect  of  Joints. 

faces  of  a  cut  were  carefully  surfaced  up  to  true  planes,  the 
disadvantageous  effect  of  the  cut  was  reduced  considerably* 
and  under  the  application  of  a  heavy  external  pressure  almost 
vanbhed. 


Effects  of  Heat. 

When  iron  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  is  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature above  600^  C.  it  begins  to  lose  its  magnetic  qualities, 
and  at  780"  C.  they  entirely  di<;appear.  At  temperatures 
between  and  100°  the  effect  of  heat  is  so  small  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  neglected* 
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Residual  Magnetism. 

It  is  well  known  that  several  kinds  of  magnetic  materials 
— lodestone,  steel,  particularly  hardened  steel,  and  hard  $ort» 
of  iron — exhibit  residual  magnetism  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  magnetic  forces.    It  is  also  known  that  closed 

circuits  of  soft  iron — even  of  the  very  soucst — will  exhibit  a 
considerable  amount  of  residual  magnetism  so  long  as  the 
circuit  which  they  constitute  is  unbroken.  A  very  simple 
illustration  of  this  is  a^orded  by  any  electromagnet  possess- 
ing in  its  core  and  well-htting  armature  a  compact  magnetic 
circuit.  If  it  is  excited  by  passing  a  current,  which  is  then 
quietly  turned  off,  the  armature  usual  1>  does  not  drop  off,  and 
may  c\  cn  require  considerable  force  to  detach  it  ;  but  when 
once  so  detached  will  iiut  attain  adhere,  the  residual  magnetiza- 
tion having  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  like  manner  a 
steel  horse-shoe  magnet,  if  magnetized  powerfully  while  its 
keeper  is  across  its  poles,  may  become  supersaturated " ; 
that  is  to  say,  magnetized  to  a  higher  degree  of  magnetization 
than  it  can  retain  in  permanence,  ^  portion  of  this  residual 
magnetization  disappearing  the  first  time  the  keeper  is 
removed. 

Reference  to  Fi^^-.  83  will  show  that  when  the  magnetizing 
force  H  is  gradually  increased  from  zero  to  a  high  value,  and 
is  then  gradually  decreased  to  zero,  the  resulting  internal 
magnetization  B  first  increases  to  a  maximum,  and  then 
decreases,  but  does  not  come  back  to  zero.  The  curve 
descending  from  the  maximum  does  not  coincide  with  the 
ascending  curve.  In  fact,  when  the  magnetizing  force  has 
been  entirely  removed  there  remained  (in  this  spcciiueu;  a 
residual  magnetization  of  about  4}, 000  lines  to  the  sq.  in.,  or 
about  7300  lines  per  sq.  cm.  It  has  been  proposed  to  give 
the  name  of  the  rmanence  to  the  number  of  lines  per  sq.  cm., 
that  thus  remain  as  the  residual  value  of  B.  To  remove  this 
remafience,  a  negative  magnetizing  force  must  be  applied. 
Suppose  enough  magnetizing  force  has  been  used,  the  curve 
will  descend  and  cut  the  horizontal  axis  at  a  puini  to  the  left 
of  the  origin ;  and  with  greater  negative  magnetizing  forces. 
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the  specimen  will  begin  to  be  magnetized  with  magnetic  lines 
running  through  it  in  the  reversed  direction.   The  particular 

value  of  the  negative  magiietizing  force  which  is  needed  to 
hiing  the  remanent  magnetization  to  zero  has  been  termed  by 
Hopkinson  the  coercive  force.  In  the  specimen  of  wrought 
iron  in  question  the  coercive  force  (in  C.G.S.  measure)  is 
about  2.  The  force  thus  required  to  deprive  any  specimen  of 
its  remanent  magnetization  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
tendency  of  iron  of  this  particular  quality  to  retain  permanent 
magnetism.  Hard  kind^  of  iron  and  steel  al\va\  s  sh.iw  more 
coercive  force  than  soft  kinds  of  iron.  l*'ur  example,  whilst 
that  of  soft  wrought  iron  is  about  2,  that  of  hard  steel  may  be 
as  much  as  50. 

Hysteresis. 

Professor  Ewing,  who  has  particularly  studied  the  residual 
effects  exhibited  by  various  qualities  of  iron  antl  steel,  has 
given  the  name  of  hysteresis  to  this  tendency  of  the  effects  to 
lag,  in  phase,  behind  the  causes  that  produce  them.  The 
appropriate  mode  of  studying  hysteresis  is  to  subject  the 
specimen  to  a  complete  cycle  (or  to  a  number  of  successive 
cycles)  of  m  i-nctizing  forces.  For  example,  let  the  mag- 
netizing force  be^in  at  zero,  and  increase  to  a  hicjh  value  (say 
to  H  =  200)  and  then  decrease  back  to  zero,  then  reverse  and 
increase  to  a  high  negative  value,  and  finally  return  to  zero. 
Such  a  cycle  is  given  in  Fig.  88,  which  is  taken  from  Ewing's 
researches,  and  relates  to  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  a 
piece  of  annealed  steel  pianoforte  wire*  The  curve  begins  in 
the  centre  of  the  diagram,  and  as  H  is  increased  positively, 
the  curve  rises  at  first  concavely  to  the  right,  then  turns  over, 
and  when  H  =  90,  B  has  risen  to  a  little  over  14,000.  When 
H  is  then  reduced  back  to  zero  the  curve  turns  back  on  itself, 
but  does  not  fall  as  fast  as  it  previously  rose,  for  when  H  is 
reduced  to  20,  B  has  gone  down  only  to  12,000,  and  when 
H  s  o  the  remanence  is  about  10,500,  If  at  this  point  H 
had  been  s^in  increased  to  90,  B  would  have  run  up  again  to 
14,000,  as  shown  by  the  thin  line.  If,  however,  the  mag- 
netizing force  is  reversed,  the  curve  descends  to  the  left,  and 
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cuts  the  horizontal  axis  at  —  24,  which  is  therefore  the  value 
of  the  coercive  force.  On  increasing  the  reversed  magnetizing 
force  to  H  B  90,  the  reversed  magnetization  increases  to 
the  value  B  s  ~  14,000,  or  a  little  more.   Then  when  these 

reversed  magnetizing  forces  are  reduced  to  zero,  the  curve 

returns  towards  the  right,  crossing  the  vertical  axis  at 
B  =  —  10,500  (the  negative  remanence) ;  and  on  rc-rcvcrsing 
the  magnetizing  force  it  is  found  that  when  H  =  +  24,  the 


Fio.  88.— Cycle  of  Magnetic  Operations  on  Annealed  Steel  Wire. 


magnetization  is  once  more  zero.  After  this  point,  increasing 
H  causes  the  magnetization  to  run  up  very  rapidly,  not  quite 
following  its  former  track,  but  coming  up  as  before  to  the 
apex,  when  H  is  raised  to  the  same  maximum  of  90. 

Cycles  of  Magnetization. 

Such  cycles  of  magnetization  as  that  which  has  just  been 

described,  if  carried  out  on  any  specimen  of  iron  or  steel, 
always  yield  curves  that  exhibit,  like  Fig.  ii8,  an  enclosed 
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area.  This  fact  has  been  shown  by  Warburg  ^  and  by  Ewiiic;  - 
to  possess  a  special  significance,  for  the  area  enclosed  is  a 

measure  of  the  work  wasted,  per  unit  of  volume  of  the  iron, 
in  carrying  the  iron  through  a  complete  cycle  of  magnetiza- 


FiG.  89.— Hysteresis  in  Wrought  Iron  and  in  Steel. 


tions.  Just  as  the  area  traced  out  on  the  indicator-card  of  a 
steam  engine  is  a  measure  of  the  heat  transformed  into  useful 
work  in  the  cycle  of  operations  performed  by  the  engine,  so 
in  this  magnetic  cycle  the  area  enclosed  by  the  curve  is  a 

measure  of  tlie  work  transformed  into  (useless)  hcat.^ 

*  UrUd,  Anmt  xiiL  141,  1881. 

*  iVvr.  Jlty.  Soc^  xxxu  22,  1881 ;  xxxiv.  39,  1884;  and  sxxt.  i,  1885 ;  and 

/%//.  7><T«x.,  1885,  pt.  ii.  523. 

'  The  proofs  of  these  matters  are  as  follows.  In  a  magnetic  field  of  strcni;th 
H  it  will  require  H  units  of  work  to  move  a  unit  of  magnetism  along  a  length  of 
I  centimetre  against  the  magnetizing  forces.  Hence,  since  there  are  4  v  magnetic 
lines  to  cacli  vnft  of  magnetitm,  the  work  done  in  one  complete  cycle  on  a  single 

cubic  centimetre  of  the  iron  will  be  equal  to  ^  J*  H    B.    If  H  and  B  are  in 

C.G.S.  units,  the  work  will  be  given  in  ergs  per  cubic  centimetre.  Hence  if  this 
nvmber  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cycles  per  second  and  divided  by  lo%  the 
result  will  express  the  number  of  watts  of  power  wasted. 
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For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  curve  for  wrought  iron  and 
one  for  steel  are  given  side  by  side  in  Fig.  89.  In  all  these 
cases  the  clpsed  area  represents  the  work  which  has  been 
wasted  or  dissipated  in  subjecting  the  iron  to  these  alternate 

ina^nctizinij  furccs.  I  a 
verv  soft  iron,  where  the 
ascending  and  descend- 
ing curves  are  close  to- 
gether, the  enclosed  area 
is  small ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  energ>- 
is  dissipated  in  a  cycle 
of  magnetic  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  \\  ith 
hard  iron,  and  particu- 
larly with  steel,  there  is 
a  great  width  between 
the  curves,  and  there  is 
great  waste  of  ener^% 
The  energy  lost  per  cycle 
depends  not  onl\-  upon 
the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial but  also  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  mag- 
netization is  carried  in 
each  cycle — in  fact,  upon 
the  amplitude  of  the 
cycle. 

Fig.  90,  taken  from 
J.  A.  Swing's  researches/ 
shows  the  effect  of  sub- 
jecting a  piece  of  soft 
annealed  iron  wire  to  a 
graded  series  of  reversals  beginning  with  weak  forces,  and 
gradually  increasing  the  force  until  the  limits  of  H  were 
±  7  CG.S.  As  the  amplitude  of  the  cycle  is  increased  the 
area  of  the  cyclic  curve  increases  in  a  greater  ratio — ^in  other 

»  FhiL  Transit  iSSS,  p.  555. 


Fig.  90.— Successive  Cycles  of 

INCREASING  AMPLITUDES. 
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words,  the  loss  of  ener^  per  cycle  is  more  than  propor- 
tionally great  when  B  is  increased. 

Mr  C.  P.  Steinmetz*  has  ^iven  the  following  law  connect- 
ing the  hysteresis  loss  h  in  ergs  f)er  cubic  centimetre  of  iron 
per  cycle  and  the  flux-density  B.   He  finds  that 

where  i;  is  a  constant  called  the  Iiysteretic  constant  depending 

upon  the  kind  of  iron.    This  law  is  true  for  cycles  performed 
either  slowly  or  as  ra[>i(IIy  as  2CO  per  .second.    The  rollowing 
table  gives  the  hysteretic  constant  -q  for  different  materials 
when  ordinary  frequencies  are  employed. 


HvsTERETic  Constants  for  Diffekent  Materials. 


Uatcmt. 

Ilystercllc 
CoosUot  1}> 

i  1 

,  ,                  1  Hystcrclic 

Veiy  soft  tnm  wire . .    . . 
Very  thin  soft  sheet  iron . . 
Thin  good  sheet  iron 
Thick  sheet  iron 
Most  ordii.ary  ^licct  iron 
Transformer  cores  . .    . . 

'002 
•0024 

*oo3 

•wi3 

•004 

•0045 

Soft  Annealed  cast  steel  . .  *oo8 
Soft  machine  sleel  . .    . .  '0094 

Hardened  cast  steel       ..  *025 

1  1 

1 

From  experiments  with  actual  transformer  plates  at  n  cycles 

per  second  the  hysterctic  loss  in  watts  per  cubic  centimetre  of 
iron  was  found  to  be 

W  =  0*0033  X  10-^  X  »  X  b'*'* 

Besides  the  hysteretic  loss  in  transformer  plates,  there  is 
also  a  loss  due  to  eddy  currents  in  the  iron.  This  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  iron,  the  square  of  the 
frequency,  and  the  square  of  the  flux-density.   Fleming  has 

obtained  by  calculation  the  formula 

'  Annrr.  lust.  Elec.  Engifuers^  Jan.  19th,  1892  ;  Elalric'au,  Feb.  I2lb,  19111 
and  261^4  1892. 

*  For  particnlsrs  of  Ewing's  Magnetic  Tester  for  measuring  Hysteresis  in  sheet 
inm,  see  IniL  Bite.  Enpnetrtf  April  25th,  1895,  also  EkOrkian,  xxxiv.  786. 
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Y  being  the  loss  in  watts  per  cubic  centimetre  of  core  made 
up  of  the  strip,  and  X  being  the  thickness  of  the  strip  in  mils. 
Thus  we  have  the  total  loss  in  watts  due  to  both  hysteresis 

and  eddy  currents — 

W  «  0-0033  //  B*  •  X       +     B» X  io-» 

This  has  been  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  practice. 
If,  as  in  a  transformer,  the  iron  is  carried  through  a  certain 
number  of  cycles  per  second,  we  have  a  continual  loss  which 
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can  be  measured  in  watts  per  lb.  of  iron,  for  the  amount  of 
waste  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  iron  magnetized. 

Plotting  the  loss  in  watts  per  lb.  of  iron  with  the  maximum 

llux-dcnsity  B,  Llic  curve  '  (Fig.  91)  shows  an  ever  increasing 
slope.  From  this  it  appears  that  it  is  not  economical  to 
carry  B  to  a  very  high  value  in  transformers.  The  most 
economical  value  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances 

*  Xapp,  Jomm,  Inst,  £tec,  JSMp'naers,  xxiii.  207,  1894. 
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such  as  the  frequency  of  supply,  the  amount  of  waste  allow- 
able, and  the  first  cost  of  the  transformer.    A  flux-density  of 

4CXX)  is  vcr)  usual.  It  iiuist  be  rcmcnibcrecl  that  by  incrcabiag 
the  flux-density  we  can  decrease  the  cros5-section  of  the  iron, 
and  thus  the  total  weight  of  iron  employed,  and  this  up  to  a 
certaui  point  reduces  the  loss»  although  the  loss  per  pound  is 
increased.  Another  inducement  to  increase  the  flux-density 
in  a  transformer  b  the  fact  that  for  very  small  fiux-densittes 
the  permeability  of  the  iron  Is  less  than  for  the  flux-densities 
of  about  7000.    The  curve  in  T^ig.  92  shows  how  the  per- 
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Fia  92,>-PBayKABiLiTY  CuavB  for  TRANsroaiiBR-iROir. 

meabilily  of  transformer-iron  increases,  as  the  flux-density 
b  increased  up  to  about  7000;  after  this  point  the  curve 
is  flat,  and  then  descends  again  as  higher  densities  are 
reached  This  fact  can  indeed  be  seen  from  the  curves  in 
Fig.  90,  for  the  slope  of  a  line  joining  the  peak  of  any  cyclic 
curve  to  the  origin  gives  the  permeability  of  the  iron  for  that 
cycle  so  far  as  it  affects  the  mat^iictizint;  current  required  in 
a  transformer.  By  incrca^incf  the  permeability  wc  make  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  energy  required  to  ni:tL:ncti/.e. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  watts  wasted  by 
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hysteresis  in  well-laminated  soft  wrought  iron  when  subjected 
to  a  succession  of  rapid  cycles  of  m^fnetization. 


Waste  op  Power  by  Hysteresis. 


Walts  w.i-tcd 

B 

per  cubic  tout  .tt 
10  cycles  per 

per  ciibic  l'u*3t  at 
100  cycle*  per 

lecond. 

kccood. 

4, ODD 

«5t*oo 

5.000 

32,250 

57-S 

575 

6,000 

38,700 

75 

750 

7,000 

45 T 150 

92-5 

925 

S,ooo 

5  I  ,U)0 

III 

1 1 10 

10,000 

64,500 

156 

1560 

12,000 

77.4CO 

206 

2060 

14,000 

90,300 

262 

2620 

i6»ooo 

103,200 

324 

3240 

17,000 

109.650 

394 

3940 

18,000 

116,100 

1 

487 

4870 

Ewirighas  ^iven  the  following  values  of  the  energ\-  w  asted 
in  a  magnetic  c>'cle  of  strong  magnetization  on  various  brands 
of  iron  and  steel : — 


Waste  of  Energy  by  Hysteresis. 


Bimnd  experimeeied  upon. 


\'cry  s'jft  annealed  iron   

Lc>r>  Solt  ,,  ,  

Hard  ilrawn  iron  wire   

Annealeil  steel  wite  

Glass  hard  steel  wire  

Pianoforte  Steel  wire  (ordinary  stAte)  . 

(annealed)   

M         tt        (glass  hard)  


Eifs  per  cubic  centimetre 
(o*t  in  one  complete  cycle 
of  magnetiiation. 


9 ' 

16.300 
60,000 
70,500 
76,000 
1 16,000 
94,000 
117,000 


Hopkinson  luund  that  oil-hardened  tungsten  steel,  the  sort 
chosen  for  making  permanent  magnets  because  of  its  great 
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coercive  force,  wasted  no  less  than  216^864  ergs  per  cubic  cm. 
per  cycle.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the  area  of  a  curve  like 
Fig.  88  is  approximately  equal  to  a  rectangle,  the  height  of 
which  is  double  the  remanence,  and  the  breadth  of  which  b 

duubic  ihc  cucicivc  force. 

Ewing  has  shown  that  vi  brat  ion  tends  to  destroy  residual 
effects.  Also  Dr.  Finzi  has  found  *  that  iron  cores  whilst 
traversed  by  an  alternating  electric  current  show  no  hysteresis, 
the  ascendii^  and  descending  curves  of  magnetization  coin- 
ciding. There  is  also  some  evidence  that  with  very  rapid 
frequencies  there  is  less  work  wasted  per  cycle  than  there 
would  be  in  the  same  cycle  performed  slowly. 

When  an  armature  core  is  rotated  in  a  stronjr  magnetic 
field  the  magnetization  of  the  iron  is  beini;  continually  carried 
through  a  cycle,  but  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  in 
which  it  is  carried  when  the  magnetizing  force  is  periodically 
reversed,  as  in  the  core  of  a  transformer.  Mordey  has  found ' 
the  losses  by  hysteresis  to  be  somewhat  smaller  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter. 

Magnetic  Creeping. — Another  kind  of  after-effect  was 
discovered  by  Ewing,  and  named  by  him  "viscous  hysteresis.** 
This  is  the  name  given  to  the  gradual  creeping  up  of  the 
magnetization  when  a  magnetic  force  is  applied  with  absolute 
steadiness  to  a  piece  of  iron.  This  gradual  creeping  may  go 
on  for  half-an-hour  or  more,  and  amount  to  several  per  cent, 
of  the  total  magnetization.  This  is  a  true,  but  slow,  magnetic 
lag,  and  must  not  be  confounded  either  with  the  lag  of  phase 
discussed  ahi  aiJ}'  under  the  name  hysteresis,  or  with  the 
apparent  lag  due  to  the  retardation  of  the  magnetizing  current 
resulting  from  self-induction,  or  with  the  apparent  lag  observ- 
able in  unlaminated  iron  cores  due  to  eddy-currents  circulating 
in  the  mass  of  the  iron  itself. 

Retardation  of  Magnetisation^ — It  has  long  been  known 
that  in  solid  cores  of  electromagnets  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
magnetism  is  retarded  by  eddy-currents  in  the  iron,  the  outside 
part  of  the  iron  becoming  magnetized  first  when  the  current  is 

*  EUtirkian,  xxvi.  72,  April  3,  1891. 

*  See  alio  Ewinc,  in  EieetritiaUf  uvii.  602,  189X. 
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turned  on  ;  whilst  the  magnetism  of  the  inner  parts  grows  up 
later  when  the  eddy-curreitts  in  the  outer  part  die  away. 
There  is  thus  a  regular  penetration  or  propagation  of  the 
magnetism  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  core. 
When  the  magnetizing-current  is  cut  off  the  inner  part  is  the 
last  to  lose  its  magnetism.  In  lar^jc  dynamos  many  minutes 
may  elapse  before  the  magnetism  attains  its  maximum.  For 
liiis  reason  the  author  pronounced  it  useless  to  put  a  compound 
winding  upon  dynamos  with  large  solid  electromagnets  for  use 
as  electric  railway  generators.  It  is  even  possible  for  the 
mid-core  of  an  electromagnet  to  have  a  magnetization  of  re- 
verse direction  to  that  of  the  outer  layers.  The  phenomenon 
of  magnetic  retardation  in  solid  cores  has  lately  been  investi- 
gated by  Dr.  J.  Hopkinson  and  Mr.  E.  Wilson,^  using  an 
iron-clad  electroin.i  ;net  with  a  core  12  inches  in  diameter 
with  exploring;  coil.^  buried  at  different  depths  in  its  substance. 
Hopkinson  showed  that  the  retardation  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  linear  dimensions.  He  also  investigated  the  effect 
when  the  magnetizing  force  was  alternated  in  periodic  cycles, 
and  found  that  the  depth  to  which  the  magnetizations  pene- 
trate depends  upon  the  frequency  (see  Chapter  XX 11.). 

Slow  Changes  in  the  Magnetic  Properties  of  Iron. — When 
iron  is  magnetized  for  a  long  time  by  r.tpitiiy  alternating 
currents,  its  magnetic  properties  undergo  a  slight  change,  so 
that  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  in  carrying  it  through  a 
given  magnetic  cycle  is  increased.  This  effect  has  been 
observed  in  connection  with  the  working  of  transformers  on 
alternate-current  systems,  and  is  due  to  a  ph>'sical  change  in 
the  iron,  which  affects  its  permeability  or  its  hysteresis  loss, 
or  botli.  Whether  the  change  is  due  directly  to  the  continual 
reversal  of  magnetization  or  whether  it  is  a  secondary'  effect 
caused  by  the  heating,  and  by  the  compression  that  takes 
place  with  the  expansion  of  the  iron  through  heat,  is  ndt 
certainly  established,  but  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey,^  point  to  the  latter  cause  as  being 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

»  Jonrn.  Inst.  Eke.  Eughuers,  Feb.  1895,  aod  PkUos*  TVaiVf.,  1895. 
'  Froc*  Roy*  Hoc^^  Irii.  1894. 


Alagiutic  Principles* 


Approximate  Forhulue  por  the  Lav  of  the 

Electromagnet. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  bw  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  maay 
attempts  were  made  to  find  a  working  formula  to  express  the  amount 
of  magnetism  which  is  produced  in  a  given  electromagnet  by  an 
exciting  current  of  any  particular  value.  Of  these  an  elaborate 
account  is  given  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of  this  book.  As 
they  are  not  now  used  in  dynamo  designing,  they  may  be  very  briefly 
dismissed. 

The  earliest  suggestion  of  Lenz  and  Jacob!  was  a  simple  pro- 
]. onion  I'Otween  the  exciting  current  and  the  magnetism  produced. 
This  is  e«iuivalent  to  saying  that  the  curve  of  magnetization  is  a 
straight  liue  sloping  u])war(ls  from  the  origin.    Joule  showed  that 
this  law  was  not  true ;  tiiat  with  syfficient  magnetizing  power  satura- 
tion set  in.     Miiller  (followed  by  Von  Wahenhofcn,  Kaj)!)  ami 
others)  proposed  an  arc-tangent  formula ;  suggesting  that  if  the 
exciting  current  be  represented  l)y  tlie  length  of  a  straight  line  uniwn 
as  a  tangent  to  a  circle,  then  the  arc  ^\hieh  it  subtends  will  rcpre-^e-nt 
the  amount  of  magnetism  which  results.    This  gives  a  saturation 
b'mlt,  but  fails  to  represent  the  facts  in  the  earlier  stages  of  mag- 
netization.   LauKjnl,  from  theoretical  considerations,  proposed  an 
exponential  formula,  from  which  he  deduced  an  aj)pro\inuite  ex- 
pression equivalent  to  the  statement  that  the  permealfility  is  at  all 
stages  proportional  to  the  difference  l>etween  the  actual  amount  of 
magnetism  and  its  possiI)le  maximum  amount.    Lament's  formula 
was  revived  by  Frolich/  and  largely  used  in  various  forms  by  various 
writers,  in*  hiding  the  author  of  this  book.    Let  us  make  the  sup- 
position Umt  the  luagnetic  flux  N  will  have  at  complete  saturation 
a  maximum  value  N)  and  that  the  magnetizability  of  the  magnet  at 
any  stage  is  proportional  to  the  room  left  for  magnetic  lines,  that  is 
to  T4  —  N.   Now,  writing  S  for  the  number  of  spirals  and  C  for  the 
current  flowing  in  them,  we  get  S  C  for  the  ampere-turns  of  exciting 
power,  and  N  -f*  S  C  will  be  the  ratio  of  magnetism  to  magnetizing 
power  or  magnetizability.   We  may  then  write 


»  EhktroUchnische  Ziifschrift^\>^.  90,  139,  170,  18S1.  and  p.  73,  1882,  See 
alfio  l>r.  Frolicb's  book,  Die  dymmcekktrische  Masckmat^  Berlin,  1886b 
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sc 
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where  A  is  a  constant  of  the  particular  electromagnet  By  simple  trans- 
formation this  equation  becomes 

s  c  + 

and  it  is  rlear  that  the  meaning  of  //  is  tliat  particular  number  of 
ampere-turns  which  will  reduce  tlic  magnetizabiiity  to  half  its  initial 
value,  or  will  bring  up  the  magnetism  to  half-saturation. 

This  number  of  ampere-turns  the  author  named  the  diacritical 
^number,  and  the  number  producing  half-saturation  he  called  the 
-  diacritical  current.  Dr.  Frolich  has  independently  made  use  of  this 
conception,  and  has  applied  it  in  his  formula  for  dynamos.  The 
argument  is  his ;  the  notation  here  used  is,  however,  the  author  s. 

This  formula,  though  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  difference 
between  ascending  and  descending  magnetisations,  is  quite  good 
enough  to  serve  as  a  first  approximation,  and  is  therefore  useful. 
As  pointed  out  by  Fleming  ^  and  by  Kennelly,^  the  justification  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  reluctivity  (or  reciprocal 
of  the  permeability)  is  veiy  nearly  a  simple  linear  functbn  of  H. 

Magnetic  Units. 

While  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press  the  Standards. 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  has  proposed  the  adoption  of 
a  unit  of  magnetic  flux  under  the  name  of  the  7uebcry  equ^  to  lo^ 
magnetic  lines  of  the  C.G.S.  system.  The  line  is  itself  a  unit  of 
magnetic  flux ;  but  is  too  small  to  be  convenient  in  many  cases  as 
a  unit.  But  the  multiples  kiloUne  for  one  thousand  lines,  and 
megaline  for  one  million  lines  are  terms  which  have  been  found 
convenient  by  dynamo  designers.  One  weber  is  therefore  equal  to 
loo  megalines.  This  magnitude  has  been  chosen  to  correspond  to 
that  of  the  volt  (compare  p.  170};  so  that  a  wire  cutting  i  weber 
per  second  will  have  induced  in  it  an  electromotive-force  of  i  volt 
The  Standards  Committee  also  proposes  the  name  gauss  for  the 
C.G.S.  unit  of  magnetic  potential ;  bemg  equal  to  xo  4  ir  of  an 
ampere-turn.  To  convert  ampere-tums  into  gausses  one  must 
multiply  by  4  IT  -r  10,  or  by  I  *  257* 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  has  proposed  the  name  w<hcr  to  denote  z  line  instead  of 
10*  lines  j  and  that  it  has  proposed  the  name  ^ert  for  the  unit  now 
called  the^<iitfi,  while  it  has,  unfortunately,  proposed  the  Vtrmgisms 
as  the  name  of  a  unit  of  flnx-density  to  mean  a  density  of  i  line  per 
square  centimetre. 

*  Journ.  Inst.  Elec*  Ettgincers^  xv.  570,  1S86. 

•  Elettrical  Wifrld,  xvii.  358,  1891. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MAGNETIC  CIRCUIT. 

Knowing  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  materials  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  we  are  in  a  position  to  calculate  the 

number  of  ampere-turns  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
flux  in  the  magnetic  circuit  of  a  dvnamo  of  any  fjiven  shape 
and  dimensions.  The  magnetomotive-force  M,  which  is  eijual 
to  1*257  times  the  ampere-turns  C  S,  depends  upon  the 
reluctance  R  of  the  circuit,  and 
the  amount  of  flux  N  required. 
We  in  fact  have  the  general 
equation 

MrrNR. 

But  as  the  total  reluctance  is 
made  up  of  the  reluctances  of 
various  parts  of  the  circuit  in 
series  with  one  another,  and 
which  do  not  necessarily  cany 
the  same  amount  of  flux,  it  is 
convenient  to  consider  the 
parts  separately.  Referring 
to  Fig.  93.  which  gives  a 
diagrammatic  view  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  of  a  bipolar 
dymmo,  we  have  three  parts,  namely  an  iron  armature* 
core,  the  two  air-gaps,  and  the  iron  fleld-magnets. 

'  If  the  average  length^  of  the  path  for  the  magnetic  lines  in 
the  armature  core  is  denoted  by  /i  and  the  average  sectional 

'  For  an  eicample  in  tlie  estimation  of  these  lengths  and  areas  see  p  355. 
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area  by  Ai  and  the  permeability  by  fiu  the  reluctance  of  the 

core  will  (see  p.  119)  be  -        •    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  through  the 

armature  divided  by  Ai  gives  the  flux-density  B,  so  that  >»i 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  permeability  curve  of  the  material 

N  / 

used.   Then  — I   gives  the  magnetomotive-force  required  to 

drive  the  flux  through  the  armature  core.   Similarly  '^-^^ 

(where  /z  and  A  2  arc  the  length  and  area  respectively  of  one 
of  the  air-gaps)  gives  the  magnetomotive-force  required  to 
drive  the  flux  through  the  two  air-gaps.  The  flux  through 
the  field-magnets  is  gfreater  than  that  through  the  armature, 

owing  to  niagndic  leakage.  As  will  be  seen  below  we  are 
able  to  express  the  average  flux  through  the  field-magnet  in 
the  form  v  N,  where  v  is  a,  number  (generally  about  1*3) 
which  can  be  ascertained  from  the  shape  of  the  magnet  (see 
p.  151).  Having  found  the  permeability  /a,  of  the  material  of 
the  field-m£^et  when  carrying  the  flux  v  N  through  the 

area  A3,  we  can  write      .  ^  for  the  magnetomotive-force  re- 
Ma  -^3 

cjuircd  for  this  part  of  the  circuit.  Then  the  total  ampere- 
turns  required  will  be 

e  Q_    M  N_  (  J 

1-257  "  i-23;  |^,Ai  ^  A3  fi,A,l' 

Thk  method  of  calculation  is  substantially  that  proposed 
in(lep«  iitlontly  in  1886  b}-  Drs.  J.  and  K.  Ilopkinson,  and  by- 
Mr.  Kapp.  But  the  Hopkin  uiis  went  much  further  in  thcir 
investigation.  They  plotted  a  separate  curve  for  the  relation 
between  the  magnetomotive-force  and  the  flux  for  each 
separate  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  and  then  summed  up  the 
separate  curves  so  as  to  obtain  a  final  resultant  characteristic 
curve.  This  is  done  first  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
magnetic  leakage;  and  after  a  first  approximation  has  thus 
been  obtained,  the  theoretical  result  is  compared  with  the 
actual  result  of  experiment,  thereby  affording  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  corrections  that  must  be  introduced. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hopkinsons  stated  their  formula 
a  little  more  generally.  Instead  of  assuming  the  existence  of 
It,  for  the  different  parts,  they  contented  themselves  with  say- 
ing that  the  flux-density  in  each  part  must  be  some  function 

of  tlic  magnetic  force  actin^^^  in  ili  it  part.  Now,  if  there  be  a 
flux  uf  N  magnetic  lines  passing  ihroui:jh  area  A  square  centi- 
metres, the  flux-density  B  will  be  equal  to  N/A.  Accordingly, 
we  may  write  for  the  magnetomotive*force  acting  in  the 

armature  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit  /       )  X  which 

"function"  may  be  examined  and  plotted  out  as  a  curve.  In 
fact  the  curves  of  magnetization,  such  as  are  given  on  p.  123, 
are  nothing  else  than  curves  which  show  the  relation  between 
the  magnetizing  forces  and  the  amount  of  magnetism  they 

induce.    There  will  be  a  similar  expression  f       )  x  4  for 

the  magnetomotive-force  that  acts  in  the  fleld-magnet  part, 
whilst  for  the  gaps  the  magnetomotive-force  is  simply 

^  X  2  4 ;  for  the  function  for  air  =  i.   The  whole  or  inte- 

gral  magnetizing  force  will  be  got  by  adding  together  the 
separate  terms 

This  mode  of  stating  the  matter  has  the  following  advan- 
tages : — (i)  The  use  of  the  function  of  which  the  value  is  to 
be  found  by  reference  to  a  curve  or  tabulated  set  of  observa- 
tions (such  as  those  given  in  the  preceding  chapters,  instead 
of  merely  using  the  symbol  ^  makes  the  expression  more 
general ;  (2j  the  separate  terms  being  differently  affected  by 
leaka^^c  of  the  magnetic  lines,  it  is  easy  to  apply  corrections 
separately. 

If  then  we  plot  out,  separately,  curves  for  each  of  the 
three  terms,  so  as  to  show  separately  the  numbers  of  ampere- 
turns  required  to  drive  different  amounts  of  magnetic  flux 
through  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  circuit,  we  may  then 
combine  them  in  a  resuiunt  curve.    Having  in  Uiis  wa>  '  built 

I*  2 
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up  a  curve  characteristic  of  the  magnetization,  the  Hopkinsons 
then  proceeded  to  correct  it  by  considering  the  leakage. 

They  found  that  in  the  dynamo  experimented  upon  (an 
Ediscn-llopkinson)  only  about  three-fourths  of  tlic  magnetic 
h'nes  created  in  the  field-magnet  actually  passed  through  the 
armature-core,  the  rest  leaking  across  either  between  the  pole- 
pieces  through  the  air  or  the  bed-plate,  or  else  turning  back 
from  the  pole-pieces,  to  the  yoke  at  the  top.  Experiment 
gave  the  ratio  of  the  magnetic  flux  at  a  point  half-way  up  the 
upriLihL  iron  cores  to  the  flux  ihruiigh  Llic  armature  as  1*32. 
Let  the  symbol  v  stand  ^  for  this  ratio.  Then  in  the  parti- 
cular dynamo  experimented  on  there  was  a  yoke  at  the  top 
through  which  the  length  of  (curved)  path  was  4,  and  which 
had  cross-section  A4.  There  were  also  solid  pole-pieces,  for 
which  the  corresponding  quantities  were  called  4  and  A9. 
Inserting  these  additional  matters  into  the  equation,  it  now 
becomes 


There  are  now  five  terms  to  be  calculated,  giving  five 
curves  (Fig.  94).   Moreover^  as  is  well  known>  with  descending 
'  magnetizing  forces  the  curve  of  magnetization  is  different  from 
the  curve  with  ascending  magnetizing  forces.    Fig.  94,  which 

is  taken  from  the  Hopkinsons'  paper,  shows  how  they  plotted 
out  both  for  ascending  and  descending  magnetizations  the  five 
curves.  Of  these,  A  relates  to  the  armature,  1?  to  the  two 
interstitial  gaps,  C  to  the  field-magnet  cores,  G  to  the  yoke, 
and  H  to  the  two  pole-pieces.  To  obtain  the  resultant  curve 
the  abscissae  at  any  particular  level  must  be  added  together. 
For  example:  for  a  flux  of  12  millions  of  magnetic  lines,  the 
air-gaps  (curve  B)  required  about  17,500  ampere-turns,  the 
magnet-cores  Tcurvc  O  5000,  the  yoke  (curve  G)  about  looo, 
and  the  armature  (curve  A)  about  300,  making  a  total  of 
23,800,  which  is  accordingly  plotted  off  to  the  right.  The 

'  It  can  be  determined  experimentally,  or  cakuUied  as  hereafter  bhowiu 
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resultant  curve  is  swept  through  the  points  so  calculated.  The 
resultant  ascendincif  and  descending  curves  are  both  shown. 

They  agree  remarkably  well  with  the  crosses  and  points 
which  were  plotted  out  from  actual  experiment.   The  dotted 


AMPERE-TURNS 

Fig.  94. 

curves  and  the  crosses  surrounded  with  circles  relate  to  de- 
scending magnetizations.  The  student  should  not  fail  to  con- 
sult the  original  paper. 

The  position  of  the  magnetizing  coils  on  the  magnetic 
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circuit  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  electric  and 
magnetic  circuits  being  interlinked  wherever  the  coils  are 
placed  they  will  exert  the  same  total  magnetomotive-force, 

but  it  is  well,  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  magnetic  leakage, 
to  place  the  coils  as  near  as  possible  to  that  part  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  where  the  magnetomotive-force  is  required.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  above  (p.  119),  when  there  are  several 
coilst  their  magnetomotive-forces  will  only  be  added  together 
if  they  are  interlinked  with  the  same  magnetic  circuit ;  and 
therefore  when  a  double  magnetic  circuit  is  employed  (as  in 
a  dynamo  of  the  Manchester  type,  for  instance),  each  branch 
of  the  circuit  requires  to  be  wound  with  sufficient  ampere 
turns  to  give  the  required  ditference  of  mac^netic  poten- 
tial between  the  poles.  Thus,  other  things  being  equal,  twice 
as  much  power  is  wasted  in  the  field-magnet.  However,  as 
the  girth  of  euch  branch  is  les»  than  the  girth  of  a  single 
circuit,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  quite  twice  as  much  copper 
in  winding  in  order  to  have  the  same  loss  per  coil.  In 
cases  where  several  magnetic  circuits  arc  required,  as  in  a 
multipolar  field-magnet,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  have 
only  one  magnetizing  coil  and  interlink  all  the  magnetic 
circuits  with  it ;  such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  425. 
It  would  even  be  possible  to  wind  the  magnetic  circuit 
several  times  round  the  electric  circuit 

Leakage  of  Magnetic  Lines. 

WhciiLvci  there  exists  a  difference  of  magnetic  potential 
between  two  points,  a  certain  number  of  magnetic  lines  will 
pass  from  one  to  the  other,  whatever  the  medium  between 
them  may  be.  Thus,  with  a  dynamo  field-magnet  between 
the  poles  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  difference 
of  magnetic  potential  a  large  number  of  lines  will  pass  through 
the  air  from  pole  to  pole,  instead  of  going  through  the  arma- 
ture, leaking  out  sideways  and  constituting  a  stray  field. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  magnetic  leakage  from  the 
field-magnet  of  a  dynamo  docs  not  cause  any  waste  of  energy 
except  in  so  far  as  it  necessitates  a  larger  number  of  ampere 
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turns  by  increasing  the  flux-density,  and  therefore  the  drop  in 
magnetic  potential  in  the  magnet  core.  In  those  cases  where 
the  reluctance  of  the  iron  core  is  very  small  as  compared 

with  other  parts  t>t  the  magnetic  circuit,  leakage  does  no 
harm.  In  ficld-magncts  of  alternators  of  the  type  shown  in 
Figs,  377  and  425  the  leakage  is  enornious,  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence  so  long  as  the  requisite  difference  of  magnetic 
potential  can  be  maintained  between  the  poles  without  an 
undue  expenditure  of  exciting  current. 

The  ratio  of  total  field  to  useful  field  is  known  as  the 
L^cJjitieHt  t[f  Itak'd/^e  and  denoted  by  symbol  The  following 
are  its  values  in  sundiy  types  of  machines. 


Stray  Field  in  Diff&ri>:t  Dynamos. 


Xane  of  Maduae. . 


-I- 


Edison-Hopkiiisoa 
Edison  (American) 


I 


Field. 

Bipolar 
Bipolar 


Annakure. 


General  Electric  Co.  >  Mahtpolar 
Kapp   I  Bipolar 


Siemena 
Manchester 
Fenanti  .. 


Bipolar 


I 


Dram      Poles  next  bed- 
plate 

Dnim      Poles  next  bed- 
plate 

Drum  Direct-driven 

Dram    I  Yoke  next  bed* 

I  plate 

Drum    i  Yoke  next  bed- 
plate 


i 


DottUe  Magnet*  Cordess 
mnltipolar    |  Disk 


cast  together 

Ordinary  pattern 
(alternating) 


Vatuc 
of  V. 


i*3S 

1  as 
1*30 

130 


..   Double  Magnetf.  Long  King^  Bed  and  one  [K>Ie     i  '49 
2-pole 


2*00 


In  a  series  of  machines  of  an}-  given  type,  the  leakage 
factor  is  less  in  the  larger  sizes.   For  instance,  in  the  bipolar 

Edison  dviuimos  it  varies  from  ^'O  in  the  lOO-watt  machine 
to  1*20  in  the  300  kilowatt  machine.  In  large  multipolar 
machines,  with  inward-pointing  poles,  the  coefficient  varies 
from  1*5  in  a  2-kilowatt  4-pole  machine  to  x '  1 5  in  a  20cx> 
kilowatt  machine. 

The  stray  field  around  a  dynamo  may  be  explored  by 
moving  a  compass-needle  about  in  it.   A  method  of  ex- 
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ploring  thj  effect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dynamos  has  been 
perfected  by  Messrs.  Kdser  and  Stansfield.^  They  found  that 
the  stray  field  immediately  behind  one  of  the  poles  of  a  Kapp 
bipolar  dyna,mo  had  a  value  of  about  300  C.G.S.  units.  At 
a  distance  of  5  inches  away  along  a  horizontal  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  shaft,  it  had  fallen  to  160,  at  10  inches  to  80,  at 
20  inches  to  22,  and  at  30  inches  to  5  units.  Fig.  95  depicts 
the  general  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines  that  leak  from  an 
Edison-Hopkinson  dynamo.  It  will  be  noted  that  leakage 
takes  place  in  other  ways  than  from  pole  to  pole.    There  is  a 


Fig.  95. — Stray  Field  of  an  Enisox-HorKiNsoN  Dynamo. 

tendency  for  magnetic  lines  to  leak  from  the  pole-pieces  to 
the  yoke  at  the  top.  The  cast-iron  bed-plate  being  in 
proximity  to  the  two  poles  (where  the  difference  of  magnetic 
potential  is  greatest)  promotes  leakage  through  itself,  even 
though  the  machine  is  mounted  on  a  zinc  footstep. 

Many  machines  have  been  examined  as  to  their  magnetic 
leakage  by  Carl  Hering,^  who  also  has  given  drawings  of 

'  Electrician^  xxix.  Ii8,  June  3,  1892. 

*  Electrical  Rciicw^  xxi.  ii6  and  205,  1SS7. 
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them.  An  extraordinafy  case  was  found  to  be  afforded  by 
the  sttay  field  of  the  Thomson-Houston  arc  lighting  dynamo 
( Fig.  311).   The  reader  should  also  refer  to  some  experiments 

by  Carliart.'  and  to  others  by  Trotter,-  Wedding,^  Puffer/ 
Mavor,^  and  Wiener/' 

It  is  evident  that  the  leakage  coefBcient  cannot  be  constant 
in  a  given  machine,  for  the  amount  of  leakage  depends  on  the 
relative  permeance  of  the  path  through  the  armature  core  and 
of  the  stray  paths  outside.  Now  the  permeability  of  air  is  a 
constant,  whilst  that  of  the  iron  cores  decreases  as  the  degree 
<  »r  saturation  is  raised  ;  so  that  the  leakage  increases  \vitli 
higher  excitation.  Also  when  a  large  current  is  drawn  from 
the  armature,  the  demagnetizing  reaction  of  the  armature 
current  directly  promotes  leakage,  as  it  raises  an  opposing 
magnetomotive*force  in  the  direct  path  of  the  magnetic  lines. 
Moreover,  since  leakage  takes  place  more  or  less  all  over  a 
magnet,  it  is  clear  that  what  we  call  the  coefficient  of  leakage 
is  only  a  sort  of  average. 

By  experiment  we  may  detcrniinc  the  actual  value  of  the 
leakage  ratio  in  various  parts.  Drs.  J.  and  E.  Hopkinson  did 
this  for  a  "  Manchester  dynamo/  using  exploring  cells  placed 
around  the  field-magnet  of  the  dynamo  in  various  positions. 
The  number  of  magnetic  lines  which  were  thus  enclosed  was 
ascertained  by  suddenly  cutting  off  the  exciting  current  and 
noticinj^  the  resulting  induction  current  in  a  suitable  galvano- 
meter. A  still  more  complete  examination  was  made  by 
Lahmeyer  *  on  an  iron-clad  dynamo  (Fig.  96).  In  this  case 
six  separate  exploring  coils,  each  having  the  same  number  of 
turns,  were  used.  That  surrounding  the  armature,  enclosing 
the  useful  field,  is  called  A,  the  others  being  numbered.  The 

'  Eieetrkal  Review^  xxv.  386  \  and  E/acfrkum,  xxiii  644,  1889. 

*  Journal  Itnt.  Euctrical  En^tteers,  xix.  243,  189a 

*  Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrift^  xiii.  67,  1891. 

*  Electrical  Kevien'y  xxx.  487,  1892. 

*  Electrical  En^ncrr,  xiii.  428,  1894.    "New  Points  iu  Dynamo  Design,'* 

*  Electrical  Worlds  xxiv.  647,  Dec.  22,  1894. 

^  See  tbdr  {Mper  in  ^iSh  TVans^^  Part  i.  331,  1886;  and  Elteirieiant  xvitt. 
39, 63,  86  and  175,  Nov.  and  Dec  1886. 

*  EUklmtecKnUchi  Zats€kr(fit  ix*  283, 1887* 
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deflexions  obtained  are  given  in  column  2  of  the  followini^ 
table.  The  maximum  flux  was  found  at  3.  Taking  this 
number  as  100,  the  percentages  of  leakage  at  the  coils  arc 
given  in  column  3.    In  column  4  are  given  the  various  fluxes, 


Fig.  96. — Exploring  the  Magnetic  Leakage  of  a  Dynamo. 

taking  that  through  A  as  100,  and  in  column  5  the  values  of 
V  at  the  various  parts.  It  is  clear  that  the  yoke  parts  were 
of  insufficient  thickness. 


A 

I  780 

io*9 

ICQ 

I 

f. 

1  78S-5 

lO"  I 

lOI 

I  'Of 

II. 

1  S61 

1-6 

no 

I  *  10 

III. 

!  S;6 

1 

0  ! 

112 

I  '12 

IV. 

S50 

1 

. 

3-0 

IC9 

109 

V. 

749 

14*5 

96 

0*96 

In  the  case  of  the  Edison-1  lopkinson  dynamo,  the  Hop- 
kinsons  give  i  '32  for  v,  this  being  the  ratio  observed  between 
the  throw  when  the  exploring  coil  was  placed  half-way  up  the 
magnet  limbs  and  when  it  was  placed  around  the  armature. 
If  the  exploring  coil  had  been  placed  higher  up,  and  if  the 
armature  had  been  excited  so  as  to  exert  a  demagnetizing 
action,  the  leakage  coefficient  would  have  been  found  to  be  at 
least  I  •  4. 
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Calcl'lation  of  Leakages. 

It  is  possible  to  predetermine,  from  the  working-draw  inirs 
oi  A  dynamo  before  it  is  built,  the  probable  amount  of  lcakaL;c. 
Calculations  of  the  leakage  are  based  upon  the  principle  that 
wliere  a  circuit  offers  alternative  paths,  the  magnetic  flux  will 
divide  itself  between  the  paths  in  the  proportion  of  their 
relative  facility  for  How,  exactly  as  an  electric  current  divides 
where  there  are  alternative  conducting  paths.  In  fact,  the  law 
of  shunts  has  been  found  to  hold  good  for  magnetic  lines. 
The  reader  should  consult  the  researches  of  Ayrton  and 
Terry  ^  on  this  point.  It  follows  that  along  any  branched 
path  the  joint  permeance^  (or  magnetic  conductance)  will  be 
the  sum  of  the  permeances  of  the  separate  paths.  Hence,  if 
the  permeances  of  the  separate  paths  of  the  useful  and  waste 
magnetic  fluxes  of  a  dynamo  are  known,  the  coefficient  of 
allowance  for  leakage,  i\  can  be  calculated,  it  being  the  ratio 
of  the  total  flux  to  the  useful  flux.  Call  the  useful  flux  //  and 
the  waste  flux  w ;  then 

«  +  w 
u 

But  cacii  of  these  is  a  cumplicated  quantity  ;  therefore  the 
more  complete  formula  is 

^  ~  «i  +  l/j  +  //a  f    .    .    .  . 

In  order  to  determine  the  separate  permeances  along  the 
various  leakage  paths,  we  must  resort  to  some  useful  rules  or 
lemmas  originally  suggested  by  Professor  Forbes,^  which 
consist  in  certain  approximate  integrations.  For  the  con- 
venience of  British  engineers  the  values  have  been  recal* 
culated  into  inch  measures  instead  of  centimetre  measures. 

^  yutnuStt.  Tiltg,  Engineers  9*id  ElteMaaHS^  530^  1886. 
'  PiemuaHee  is  of  course  the  reciprocal  or  magnetic  relnctance;  just  as 
electricity  conductance  is  the  reciprocal  of  electric  teststance. 
*  Joum,  Soe^  Tii^»  Engineers,  xy.  551,  1886. 
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RuJe  I. — Penneance  Iwiween  tivo  paralli'l  a  reus  fiiciui:;  one 
another.  Assume  (Fi^^  97)  that  the  magnetic  lines  arc 
straight  and  equally  distributed  over  the  surfaces :  then, 

Permeance  =  3*1918  x  mean  area  (square  inches)  distance 

(inches)  between  them 

«  I  •  596  X  (Ai"  +  A,")  ^  d\ 


Fig,  97,      '  Fig.  98. 


Rule  II. — Permeance  hetweeii  two  equal  adjacent  rectangular 
areas  lyiug  in  one  plane.   Assuming  (I'ii^.  98)  lines  of  leakage 

to  be  ::tjiuicircles,  and  that  distances  d^'  and  d-l'  between 
their  nearest  and  furthest  edges  respectively  are  given ;  also 
rt"  their  width  along  the  parallel  edge  : — 

Permeance  =  2*274  ^  a  x  logio  -4^* 

"I 

Rule  IIL — Permeance  between 

  t%vo  equal  parallel  rectangular 

\VSJSSZ'."'^f^^^  areas  lying  in  one  plane  at  some 
"     "A  '  '       distance  apart.  Assume  (Fig.  99) 

 ^  *     lines  of  leakage  to  be  quadrants 

Fig.  s9.  joined  by  straight  lines. 

I  ^{dt~d.**)\ 
Permeance  =  2  274  x  <?'  x  logio  ji  +  ^  '| • 

Rule  IV, — Permeance  between  two  equal  areas  at  right- 
angles  to  one  another, 

Penneance  «  double  the  respective  values  calculated 
by  II. 
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If  measures  are  given  in  centimetres  these  rules  become 
the  following:— 

I.  4(A,+A,)^<i 

II.    ^  hyp.  log  I . 

III.  ?hyp.Iog(i+2if^^^j. 

Using  these  rules  to  predetermine  the  leakage  to  fly- 
wheels, pedestals  and  shafts,  it  is  possible  from  the  working 
drawings  to  predict  the  performance  of  a  machine  to  within 
2  per  cent 

The  author  has  given  (in  his  work  on  The  Eieciromagnei) 
some  further  rules,  including  the  case  of  leakage  between  two 
parallel  cylindrical  limbs. 

In  the  fourth  edition  of  the  present  work  an  example  of 
the  application  of  these  rules  to  the  calculation  of  the  leakage 
of  an  actual  dynamo  was  given  in  great  detail. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FORMS  Of  FiELU-.MAGMiTS. 

With  the  principle  of  the  magnetic  circuit  to  guide  him,  the 
reader  will  have  little  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  various  designs  of  field-magnets ;  for  he  will  remember 

that  the  magnetic  circuit  of  highest  permeability  will  have  the 
most  compact  form,  greatest  cross-section,  softest  iron,  and 
fewest  joints.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  structure  Avhich 
acts  as  magnet  has  also  to  do  duty  as  a  framework,  involving 
Other  considerations.  Theoretically  it  is  better  that  the  iicld- 
magnet  of  a  simple  2-pole  machine  should  be  constituted  of 
a  single  magnetic  circuit  than  of  two  (see  p.  1 50) ;  though  for 
practical  structural  reasons  the  double  circuit  is  preferable  in 
some  cases.  A  double  circuit,  that  is  to  say  oric  resembling 
No.  3  or  No.  8  of  the  accompan\'ing  Fig.  100,  has  in  general 
the  advantages  that  it  affords  a  more  stable  framework,  and 
that  its  magnetic  field  is  less  liable  to  distortion  than  that  of 
No.  2.  These  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
the  forms  depicted  ih  the  accompanying  figures.  No.  i  of 
these  illustrations  shows  the  form  adopted  by  Wilde  for  use 
with  the  shuttle-wound  armature  of  Siemens.  Two  slabs  of 
iron  arc  connected  at  tlio  top  by  a  yoke,  and  are  bolted  beluw 
to  two  ma-sixe  pole-pieces.  There  are  four  jonUs  in  the 
magnetic  circuit  in  addition  to  the  armature  gaps,  and 
the  yoke  is  insufficient  No.  2  shows  the  form  adopted  in  the 
Edison  dynamos  (standard  bipolar  pattern).  The  upright 
cores  are  stout  cylinders.  The  yoke  is  of  immense  thickness  ; 
the  pole  pieces  are  massive,  but  their  lower  comers  are  cut 
away.  There  arc  as  many  joints  as  in  Wilde's  form  ;  but 
such  a  circuit  should  possess  a  far  higher  magnetic  con- 
ductivity than  Wilde's,  owing  to  the  greater  cross  section. 
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One  difficulty  with  such  single  circuit  forms  is  how  to  mount 
them  upon  a  suitable  bed-plate.    If  mounted  on  a  bed-plate 


of  iron,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  magnetism  will  be  short- 
circuited  away  from  the  armature,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
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preceding  chapter.  In  the  larger  form,  No.  lO,  used  at  ons 
time  by  Edison,  this  difficulty  was  only  partially  obviated  by 
turning  the  ma^ets  on  one  side. 

A  favourite  type  of  field-magnet,  having  a  double  magnetic 
circuit  with  *'  consequent "  poles,  is  represented  In  No.  3  ;  it 
was  introduced  by  Gramme.  It  ma)-  be  looked  upon  as  the 
combination  of  two  such  forms  as  No.  i,  with  common  pole- 
pieces.  Nos.  3  to  9  may  be  looked  upon  as  modifications  of 
n  single  fundamental  idea.  No.  4  gives  the  form  used  in  the 
Brush  dynamo  (plan),  the  two  magnetic  circuits  converging 
upon  the  ring  armature.  The,  diagram  will  serve  equally  for 
many  forms  of  flat'-ring  machine ;  but  in  most  of  these  the 
poles  at  the  two  flanks  of  the  ring  are  joined  by  a  common 
hollow  pole-piece,  embracinf;  a  portion  of  the  periphery  of  tlie 
rinf^.  No.  5  shows  an  early  form  of  Siemens,  with  arched  ribs 
of  wrought  iron,  having  consequent  poles  at  the  arch.  The 
circuit  is  here  of  Insufficient  cross  section.  No.  6  depicts  a 
form  adopted  by  Weston :  and  very  similar  forms  have  been 
used  by  Crompton,  and  by  Paterson  and  Cooper.  There  is  a 
better  cross-section  here.  No.  7  is  a  form  used  by-  Biirgin  and 
C  luiiipton,  and  differs  but  slightly  from  the  last.  It  has  one 
advantac^c— that  the  number  of  joints  in  the  circuit  is  reduced. 
No.  8  is  a  form  used  by  Crompton,  Kapp  and  others.  No,  9 
is  the  form  adopted  in  the  little  Griscom  motor.  No.  18  is  a 
further  modification  due  to  Kapp.  No.  19,  which  also  has 
consequent  poles*  was  used  by  McTighe,  by  Joel,  and  by 
Hopkinson  ("Manchester*'  dynamo),  by  Clark,  Muirhead  & 
Co.  (*•  Westminster**  dynamo),  by  C.  E.  L.  Brown  (Oerlikon), 
and  in  some  of  Sprague's  motors  ;  but  with  slight  differences 
in  proportions  of  the  details.  The  main  diflference  between 
No.  19  and  No.  6  lies  in  the  position  selected  for  placinc:^  the 
coils.  No.  19  requiring  t^v^,  No.  6  four.  No.  20,  which  is  a 
design  of  Elwell  and  Parker,  is  a  further  modification  of 
No.  3,  and  would  be  improved  by  having  a  greater  cross* 
section.  In  No.  3  (Gramme),  it  is  usual  to  cast  the  pole-pieces 
and  cad-platcs,  but  to  use  wrought  iron  for  the  longitudinal 
cores.  The  requisite  polar  surface  must  be  got  by  some 
means,  and  when  the  core  was  made  thin,  the  two  courses 
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open  were  either  to  faslen  upon  the  core  a  massive  pole-piece 
(Nos.  I,  3,  4,  6,  7,  19,  20),  or  else  to  arch  the  core  No.  5  so 
that  its  lateral  surface  was  available  as  a  pole.  Now,  however, 
that  it  is  known  that  massive  cores  are  f)r  advantaf^c.  the 
requisite  polar  surface  can  be  obtained  without  adding  any 
polar  expansion  or  "  piece,"  but  by  merely  shaping  the  core  to 
the  requisite  form  (Na  8).  This  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
thimiing  of  the  magnet ;  for  though  mere  reduction  of  cross- 
section  at  any  part  of  the  circuit  would  reduce  the  magnetic 
conductivity,  reduction  of  the  thickness  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  armature  more  closely  into  the  circuit  will  have 
quite  the  opposite  effect.  In  fact  the  horizontal  bars  above 
and  below  the  armature  might  be  thinned  away  to  nothing  at 
their  middle  point,  but  for  structural  reasons.  In  all  such 
forms  of  double  magnetic  circuit  each  half  of  the  lield>magnet 
may  be  regarded  as  having  to  furnish  magnetic  lines  to  its 
own  half  of  the  armature.  Nos,  11  to  15  illustrate  forms  of 
field-magnet  having  salient^  as  distinLuiishcd  from  consequent 
poles.  No.  II  is  a  double  Graninic  machine  designed  by 
Deprez.  Nos.  12  and  13  are  two  of  the  innumerable  patterns 
due  to  Gramme  himself.  These  are  both  of  cast  iron ;  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  in  Na  13  there  are  no  joints,  it  being  cast 
in  one  piece.  No.  14  is  a  form  used  by  Hochhausen,  and  is 
practically  identical  with  21,  save  in  the  position  of  the  axis 
of  rotation.  The  iron  flanks  of  No.  14  tend  to  produce  a 
certain  short-circuiting  of  the  magnetism  by  their  proximity 
to  the  poles;  and  their  sectional  area  is  insufficient.  No.  15, 
used  by  Van  de  Poele^  is  similar.  No.  16  is  the  form  used  by 
the  author  in  small  motors,  and  is  cast  in  one  piece.  The 
semicircular  form  adopted  for  the  core  was  intended  to 
reduce  the  magnetic  circuit  to  a  minimum  length.  No.  17 
has  salient  poles  reinforced  by  other  electro-magnets  within 
the  armature.  No.  21  shows  in  section  the  double  tubular 
magnets  of  the  Thomson-Houston  dynamo,  the  spherical 
armature  beii^  placed,  as  in  Nos.  12, 14  and  1 5,  between  two 
salient  poles.  There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  Nos.  21 
and  1 9 ;  but  they  entirely  differ  in  the  position  of  the  coils. 
No.  22  is  a  design  by  Kapp,  in  w  hich  there  are  two  salient  poles 
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of  similar  polarity,  and  two  consequent  poles  between  them, 
one  pair  of  coils  sufficing  to  magnetize  the  whole  quadruple 

circuit.   Almost  iden- 
tical forms  have  been 
employed  by  Rankine 
Kennedy  ("iron-clad  " 
dynamo),    No.  2$. 
Lahmeyer  and  Wens- 
trom  employ  iron-clad 
forms  resembling  No. 
15.    That  of  Wens- 
trom  has  for  its  v  oke 
an     external  iron 
cylinder.  No.  23,  Fig. 
1 01,  with  armature  at 
the  top,  is  known  as 
the   "  over-type "  of 
bipolar  machines.  It 
is  an  old  form  which 
was  revived  in  1884 
by  Gramme  ("type 
supcricur"),  by  Kapp, 
by  Siemens  and  by 
others.      No.   24  is 
Brown's  very  massive 
form.    No.  26  is  de- 
signed by  Prof.  George 
Forbes.     The  iron- 
work is  in  two  halves  ; 
the  coils,  which  are 
entirely  enclosed,  arc 
so  placed  as  to  mag- 
netize the  armature 
directly,     one  coil 
occup}ing    all  the 
available    space  be- 
tween the  field-magnet 
and  the  upper  half  of  the  armature ;  the  other  the  similar 
space  around  the  lower  half.     No.  27  is  a  4-pole  form 
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adopted  by  Elwell-Parker,  and  also  by  Crompton.  No.  28  is 
a  multipolar  form,  used  by  Wilde,  Gramme  and  others,  the 
poles  which  surround  the  ring  being  alternately  of  opposite 
sign.  It  is  now  largely  used  for  alternate-current  machines 
such  as  those  of  Westinghouse,  Mather  and  Piatt  (Hopkinson  ), 
and  others.  In  No.  22,  a  modification  of  this  design  by  Thury, 
for  use  with  a  drum  armature,  the  six  inwardly-directed  poles 
are  magnetized  by  coils  wound  upon  the  external  hexagonal 
frame.  No.  30  is  a  sketch  of  a  form  introduced  by  Siemens 
and  Halske,  and  also  by  Ganz,  Fein  and  others,  wherein  an 
external  ring  rotates  outside  a  very  compact  and  substantial 


Figs.  102,  103.— Typical  Forms  of  Field-magnets. 


4-poIe  electro-magnet.  Similar  machines,  but  with  more 
than  four  internal  poles,  are  largely  used  in  Germany,  for  large 
central-station  machines. 

Another  form  of  field-magnet  is  shown  in  No.  31.  This^ 
which  is  a  single  horse-shoe  with  but  one  coil  upon  it,  was 
a  design  by  the  author  of  this  work  early  in  1886:  it  has 
been  used  largely  by  Goolden  and  Co.,  by  Greenwood  and 
Batley,  and  other  British  makers.  No.  32  represents  also  a 
machine  requiring  but  one  coil,  and  is  of  the  iron-clad  type. 
It  was  devised  by  McTighe  in  1882,  and  has  been  revived 
by  Stafford  and  Eaves.  A  pattern  designed  by  Mordey  for 
the  Brush  Company  resembles  No.  32,  but  has  an  external 
iron  cy  linder  to  enclose  the  coil.  In  Fig.  96  is  represented 
Lahmeyer's  form,  also  with  inward-pointing  poles  :  like  the 
preceding  it  belongs  to  the  "  iron-clad  "  type,  the  yoke  of  the 
magnet  being  exterio 
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Eickcmeyer's  dynamo  (Fig.  104)  realizes  the  suggestion 
of  Forbes  to  place  the  magnetizing  coils  over  the  armature. 
The  coils,  which  are  separately  wound  on  formers,  fit  into 

recesses  between  the  upper  and 
lower  yokes  and  the  inwardly  pro- 


jecting polar  masses.  Fig.  105 
gives  a  view  showing  the  interior 
disposition  when  one  of  the  polar 
masses  is  removed.  The  defect 
of  such  forms  is  the  difficulty  of 
ventilating  the  closely  enclosed 
armature. 

A  typical  form  for  alternate- 
current  machines  is  that  introduced 
by  Wilde,  and  used  by  Siemens, 
Ferranti  and  others,  having  two 
crowns  of  alternate  poles  facing 
one  another. 

Fig.  107  represents  a  form  cf 
4-pole  field-magnet  used  by  the  Brush  Company  for  their 
Victoria  (Mordey)  machines,  having  double  magnetic  circuits 


Fig.  104.— Eickemeyer's 
Dynamo. 


I  TT 


Fig.  105.— Eickemeyer  :>  Dynamo,  with  Magnetizing  Coils 

surrounding  armature. 
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and  consequent  poles.  The  cores  to  receive  the  coils  are  of 
wrought  iron,  whilst  the  end  frames  and  pole-pieces  are  cast. 


Fig.  io6.— Typical  Alternate-current  Fig.  107.— Four-pole 

Field-magnet.  .       Magnet  (Mordev). 


This  should  be  contrasted  with  the  form  of  4-pole  magnet, 
Fig.  108,  designed  in  1888  by  Brown,  and  constructed  b)-  the 


Fig.  108.— Four-iole  Magnet  (Brown). 


Oerlikon  works,  for  some  large  300  horse-power  machines  for 
transmission  of  power.    These  are  made  entirely  of  cast  iron, 
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and  have  salient  poles.  The  direction  of  the  flux  through 
these  machines  ia  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

The  most  notable  departure  in  the  forms  of  field«magnets  in 
recent  years  is  that  due  to  Mordey,  in  whose  alternator  there 

IS  a  field-magnet  (see  Fig.  419  and  Plate  XIV.),  which,  though 
it  possesses  but  a  single  maL^netic  circuit  u  ith  one  excitini;  coil 
upon  it,  is  nevertheless  multipolar.  This  result  is  attained  by 
the  use  of  multiple  pole-pieces  which  subdivide  the  magnetic 
flux  into  a  number  of  separate  magnetic  fields.  The  field- 
magnet  of  the  three-phase  alternator  (Figs.  422  and  425), 
designed  by  Brown  for  the  transmission  of  power  from  LaufTen 
to  Frankfort,  is  also  of  this  improved  kind,  with  a  single  ex- 
citing coil.  In  many  recent  machines  a  similar  simplification 
is  to  be  found. 

Among  such  a  multiplicit\'  of  dcsip^ns  one  seeks  for  some 
indication  as  to  the  best  But  the  best  for  one  purpose  is  not 
the  best  for  all.  Some  designs  are  suitable  for  cast  iron  ; 
others  for  wrought  iron  ;  others  again,  such  as  Figs.  102  and 
lO/y  are  expressly  intended  to  be  composite,  having  wrought 
cores  for  the  bobbins  and  cast  polar  masses.  It  is  desirable, 
where  possible,  to  have  the  core  upon  which  the  coils  are 
wound  cylindrical,  as  that  shape  has  the  least  perimeter  for  a 
given  sectional  area,  and  in  consequence  allows  a  saving  in 
copper  wire  as  well  as  making  the  winding  simpler.  Of 
course  cylindrical  cores  are  not  suitable  for  machines  with 
long  drum  armatures.  There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present 
time  to  make  the  wound  core  of  a  material  of  high  perme- 
ability, so  that  its  perimeter  can  bc  reduced  and  a  saving 
effected  botii  in  iron  and  copper.  As  the  exciting  coils  are 
L^^cncrally  wound  on  detachable  reels,  the  shape  of  the  field- 
magnet  should  permit  of  these  being  put  off  and  on.  For  small 
machines  a  simple  circuit  is  probably  the  best  For  large 
machines  it  is  found  needful  to  multiply  the  number  of  poles : 
and  for  alternators,  multipolar  forms  are  necessary  for 
obtaining*  a  sufficiently  frequent  alternation  of  currents. 

Trobaljly  the  futures  ill  >ce  a  general  siiuplification  of  multi- 
polar forms  by  the  adoption  of  branched  magnetic  circuits. 

In  calculating  those  forms  which  have  double  or  multiple 
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magnetic  circuits,  it  is  usual  to  simplify  matters  by  considering 
one  element  of  the  whole,  and  making  the  calculations  for  it. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  Fig.  109,  which  depicts  the  half  of  such 
a  machine  as  No.  8  of  Fig.  100,  it  is  sufficient  to  calculate  the 
magnetic  reluctances  of  half  the  machine  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  ampere-turns  that  must  be  wound  upon  it ; 
a  similar  number  being  wound  upon  the  other  half.  Forms 
with  a  double  magnetic  circuit  are  preferable  to  those,  such 
as  Nos.  2,  23,  and  31,  with  a  single  magnetic  circuit,  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  likely  to  be  much  armature  reaction. 
For  in  such  forms  as  No.  23  the  field  is  weaker  under  the  two 


Fic.  109. — Half  of  a  Double  Maonktic  Circl'it  Machine. 

upper  pole-tips  than  between  the  two  lower  ends  of  the  pole- 
faces  :  in  consequence,  there  is  a  powerful  attraction  down- 
ward of  the  armature.  Further,  because  of  this  inequality  of 
field  the  cross-magnetizing  force  of  the  armature  will  produce, 
in  the  single-magnet  forms,  an  unsymmetrical  distortion.  As 
a  consequence  there  is  sure  to  be  sparking  at  the  brushes. 
For  large-load  bipolar  armatures  it  is  advisable  not  only 
to  use  double-magnets,  but  to  separate  their  two  halves 
by  a  distance-piece  of  brass. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  THE  DYNAMO.    MAGNETO,  AND 

.SLi  AKATELV-EXCITED  MACHINES.  SERIES  MACHINES, 
SHUNT  MACHINES. 

KXPEKU^NCK  lias  shown  that  the  main  problems  that  require 
to  be  considered  in  the  design  of  dynamos,  are  best  sol\  ed  by 
reference  to  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  machute  as  a  whole,  the 
iron  core  inside  the  armature  being  regarded  as  a  constituent 
part  of  that  circuit.  In  all  that  follows  the  armature  is  re- 
garded merely  as  consisting  of  a  certain  number  Z  of  con- 
ductors, ^^roupcd  in  a  particular  wav  around  an  axis  of 
rotation,  their  function  being  to  cut  across  the  magnetic  lines 
that  are  furnished  by  the  magnetic  circuit  The  s}'nibol  N 
stands  for  the  magnetic  fluXy  which,  in  the  case  of  bipolar 
machines,  is  the  whole  number  of  magnetic  lines  that  traverse 
the  armature^  entering  it  on  one  .<$ide  and  again  leaving  it  on 
the  other.  For  multipolar  machines,  N  stands  for  the  flux 
from  one  pole  that  traverses  the  armature. 

The  number  of  revolutions  per  second  made  by  the 
armature  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  It  is  found  that  the 
average  electromotive-force  generated  by  the  armature  is 
simply  proportional  to  each  of  these  quantities,  so  that  by 
taking  the  appropriate  units  we  may  write,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  as  the  fundamental  equation 

(average)  E  =  «  Z  N  [I.] 

In  the  present  chapter  an  expression  is  first  found  for  the 

average  clcctromotive-force,  which  expression  serves  as  the 
fundamental  equation  of  all  dynamos.  Then  by  introducing 
appropriate  formulae  for  the  various  circuits,  equations  are 
deduced  for  the  various  kinds  of  series- wound,  shunt-wound 
and  compound-wound  dynamos. 
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Syubols  Used. 


It  may  be  well  to  point  out  Uiat  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters 
the  f<dlowing  symbols  are  used  in  the  following  significations  : — 


A 
B 


c 

c 
c. 
c. 

e 
E 

4 


H 
L 
X 

/* 

N 


P 
S 


expressed 

in 

amptrts. 


expressed 
in 
volts. 


area,  expressed  in  square  centimetres. 

the  tlux-density,  or  number  of  magnetic  lines  per  square  centi- 
metre. 

number  of  external  wires  in  a  section  of  the  armature.  In 
speaking  of  ahernators  b  stands  for  the  "  breadth  cocmci9nt** 
(see  Chap.  X  XII  I  .}. 

angular  breadth  of  a  section  of  armature  coil  or  of  segment  of 

collector, 
current  in  external  circuit, 
current  in  armature, 
current  in  series  coil  or  main  circuit, 
current  in  shunt  coil, 

number  of  segments  of  collector  or  commutator. 

entire  electromotive>force  generated  in  an 
armature, 

difoence  of  potential  from  terminal  to  terminal, 
electromotive -force  of  some  external  supply 

of  electricity, 

economic  coefficient,  or  efficiency  (see  pp.  107  and  187,  and 

Chap.  XXX.), 

force  (i.  e.  push  or  pull  ,  expressed  in  cither  dynes^  poundals, 

j^ra?nnies'  weight  or  pounds'  weight, 
iutcnsity  of  magnetic  field  (lines  per  sq.  ceniim.  in  air), 
coefficient  of  self-induction. 

average  length  of  one  turn  of  wire ;  also  used  for  angle  of  lead, 
magnetic  permeability  of  iron. 

the  magnetic  flux,  or  whol^  number  of  magnetic  lines  that 

traverse  a  magnetic  circuit, 
number  of  revolutions  per  seconds  In  alternate-current  problems 

n  =  the  frequency, 
angular  velocity  (expressed  in  /W/<///j-per-second). 
number  of  pairs  of  poles.     In  altcrnato-cuiTcnt  problems  the 

symbol  /  is  used  for  the  pulsation^p  —  in  u. 
resistance  of  external  circuit,  ^ 
resistance  of  armature  coils, 
resistance  of  shuni  coils, 
resistance  of  series  coil  on  licld-magncls, 
internal  resistance  of  dynamo ;  equal  to  r.  + 

or  to  I*  -h  r*  according  to  circumstances, 
resistance  per  unit  of  length, 
number  of  spirals  or  turns  of  wire  in  coil. 


expressed 
in 
ohtns. 
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Sm    number  of  turns  in  a  coil  in  the  main  drcuit,  in  series  with 

armature. 

S,      number  of  turns  in  a  coil  in  shunt. 

T  torque,  or  turning  moment,  or  angular  fofce,  or  couple,  expressed 
in  dyne'Cmtimdrcs^grammc-uniimeires^metre-kUogrammeSf 
or  pound-feet^  according  to  circumstances. 

T  is  a]so  used  in  the  section  on  alternate  currents  for  the  periodic 
time  of  the  alternating  current,  measured  in  seconds, 

t      time  measured  in  seconds, 

V  coefficient  of  allowance  for  magnetic  leakage. 

V  volts  at  terminals  of  dynamo  or  motor. 

W)  activity,  or  power,  or  work-per-second,  expressed  in  watis  or  in 

"uj  r  horse-po'K'er, 

Z      number  of  conductors  on  armature,  counted  all  round  the 

periphery. 

<^  angle  of  phase  ditTcrence  between  alternating  currents  or  elcctro- 
motive-forces. 

Wherever  inch  units  are  used  instead  of  centimetre  tmits,  the 
marks  used  on  p.  104  will  be  employed  for  distinction. 


FUNDAMEMAL  Ki^UATION  OF  DYNAiMO. 

To  find  the  average  electromotive-force  of  a  moving  con- 
ductor, we  must  remember  that,  by  definition,  see  p.  22, 

this  is  (ill  absolute  C.G.S.  units)  numerically  equal  to  the 
number  of  magnetic  lines  that  arc  cut  in  one  second  by 
the  conductor.  Also  the  practical  unit,  the  volt  being  by 
definition  equal  to  ID*  absolute  C.G.S.  units  of  electromotive- 
force;  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  number  of  C.G.S. 
units  by  10*  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  to  volts. 
Further,  when  there  are,  as  in  the  armatures  of  dynamos, 
a  number  of  conductors  in  series  with  one  another,  the  total 
electromotive-force  of  the  dynamo  will  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  electromotive-forces  of  those  conductors  that  are  in 
series  with  one  another.  The  fundamental  equation  will 
then  be  written 

(average)  E  (in  volts)  =  a/  Z  N  -j- 10*  [la.] 

We  will  deal  first  with  an  ordinary  two-pole  dynamo, 
having  an  armature  in  ^^hich  the  number  of  "sections"  is 
denominated  by  the  symbol  c ;  the  number  of  *>  segments " 


.  ij  .i.^d  by  C'(^(\^le 
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or  ^  bars  "  in  the  commutator  or  collector  will  also  be  e.  Let 

there  be  in  each  section  h  external  wires  or  conductors,  as 
counted  on  the  outside  of  the  armature  core.  (In  ring 
armatures  there  will  be  the  same  number  of  external  wires  (is 
there  are  loops  or  windings  in  the  section ;  in  drum  armatures 
there  are  twice  as  many  external  wires  as  there  are  loops  or 
windings  in  the  section.)  Then  the  number  of  external  con- 
ductors or  wires^  reckoned  all  round  the  armature,  will  be  ^  ^ ; 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  use  the  sinp^le  symbol  Z  for  this 
number.  The  number  of  external  conductors  or  wires  that 
are  in  series  with  one  another  electrically  from  brush  to  brush 
be 

will  be     or  |  Z.   Now  let  the  armature  rotate  with  a  speed 

of  n  revolutions  per  second*  (Engineers  usually  count  the 
revolutions  made  in  one  minute,  necessitating  division  by  60 

to  get  n,)   Then  one  revolution  will  take  -  part  of  I  second. 

We  are  now  ready  to  calculate  the  electromotive-force. 

No,  of  lines  cut  hyi  external  wire  in  i  rezHf- 

lutian   »2N 

(because  each  wire  cuts  all  the  lines  where  they  go  in  at  one 
side  of  the  armature,  and  where  they  come  out  on  the  other) ; 

No,  of  lines  cut  by  i  external  wire  in  i  second  =  2    N  ; 
No,  of  lines  cut  by\7L  external  wires  in  series 

in  I  second  82»xNiZ; 

No,of  lines  cut  fyiZ  external  wires  in  series 

in  I  second  »  f/  Z  N. 

Average  cicctromotive-force  (in  C.G.S.  units)  =  ;/  Z  N  ; 

Average  electromotive^foice  (in  volts)       . ,  =         , .  [1^.] 

It  will  be  unnecessary  in  every  case  to  write  the  divisor 
10^  in  the  formula,  because  it  is  easily  remembered  that,  if 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  numbers  obtained  can  be 
transformed  at  once  to  volts  by  so  dividing  down. 

For  many  purposes  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the 
fundamental  equation  in  terms  of  the  angular  velocity*  Let 
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the  symbol  a>  represent  the  angular  velocity.'  Then    »  2  ir  11 ; 

for,  in  each  revolution,  the  angle  described  is  2  tt  radians  or 
360  degrees.    Consequently  u  =  o)  J  2Tr,  which  gives ; 

(Average)  E=  —  ZN  [I^.J 

2  IT 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  electromotive-force  is  simply 

an  average ;  and  it  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  arma- 
ture how  much  fluctuation  there  is  in  the  value  during  a 
rotation. 

Ify  as  in  Fig.  1 10,  the  armature  had  but  two  external  con* 
ductors  forming  a  simple  loop,  then  the  electromotive-force 
would  fluctuate  between  zero  and  a  maximum.   Calling  the 

lowest  point  of  the  rotat- 
ing loop  in  its  vertical 
____  position  o^,  then  the 
position  on  the  left  of 
1^  the  dotted  line  will  be 
90^  if  we  reckon  the 

— •        rotation  in  the  clockwise 

direction.  The  top  point 
Fic.  no.— Ideal  Simple  Dynamo.        will  be   180°,  and  the 

point  on  the  extreme 
right  270".  Then  the  induced  electromotive-force  will  be  zero 
as  the  coil  passes  through  o*'  and  iSo*'  (for  at  the  positions 
and  180^  the  conductors  will  be  sliding  along,  rather  than 
cutting,  the  magnetic  lines),  and  a  maximum  as  the  coil 
passes  through  90^  and  270^  The  ra/e  of  enclosing  or 
•* cutting"  will  be  a  viaxiiiuun  wlicn  the  actual  number  of 
lines  enclosed  is  a  minimum^  and  vice  versd.    (See  p.  31.) 

At  any  intermediate  angle,  if  the  field  is  uniform,  the 
actual  number  of  lines  of  force  enclosed  is  proportional  to  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  coil  has  turned  from  its 
zero  position,  and  the  electromotive-force  will  be  proportional 
to  the  sine  of  that  arigle.  Strictly  speaking,  we  ought  to  take 
the  sine  with  a  negative  value  to  represent  the  electroinotive- 
forcc,  because  as  usually  defined  the  induced  electromotive- 
force  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  number  of 
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lines  of  force  enclosed.  We  need  not,  however,  trouble  about 
signs,  because,  if  the  brushes  are  properly  set  at  the  cominu* 
tator,  all  the  induced  electromotive-forces  are  thereby  made 

to  act  in  the  same  direction  through  the  external  circuit. 
Tiie  angular  velocity  being  2  tt;/,  the  angle  passed  through  in 
an  interval  of  time  of  /  seconds  will  be  2  tt  /;  /.  Calling  this 
angle  0,  and  reckoning  it  from  the  lowest  point  as  before,  the 
«lectromotive-force  in  the  loop  at  any  time  t  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  follows: — ^The  number  of  lines  of  force  enclosed 
when  the  loop  has  turned  through  angle  ^  is  =  N  cos  6  = 
N  cos  2  TT  ;/  /  ,  hence  the  rate  of  cutting  will  be  2  tt  //  N  sin  6. 
Now,  since  the  average  value  of  sin  By  between  the  limits 
^  =  o'  and  0  =  90°,  is  2  /  tt,  the  average  electromotive-force 
per  loop  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  this  value,  giving  us 

Average  E  per  loop  =  4  //  N. 

And  since  the  number  of  loops  that  are  in  series  between 
brush  and  brush  is  ^  Z,  we  have  finally 

(Average)  £  »  »  Z  N. 

If  the  coil  consisted  of  many  turns  all  wound  in  one 
group,  like  the  Siemens  shuttle-wound  armature,  p.  33,  the 
same  expressions  would  obviously  hold  good  on  substituting 
the  proper  number  for  Z. 

Flnctnatiovs  of  Electromotive^force, — ^As  explained  above, 
the  actual  induced  electromotive-force  is  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  coil  has  turned,  or 

'  E  =  2    w  N  sin  ^  X  i  Z, 

whence 

E«|«ZNsind  [IL] 

As  6  increases  from  0°  to  360"  the  value  of  the  sine  goes  from 
o  to  1,  then  from  i  to  o,  from  o  to  -  i  and  from  —  I  back  too. 
The  viUues  of  the  sine  are  depicted  in  Fig.  1 1 1.  The  same 
curvo^  may  serve  then  to  show  bow  the  electromotive-force 
would  fluctuate  if  tHere  were  no  commutator.  But  the  action 
of  the  commutator  is  to  commute  the  negative  induciiuui 
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into  positive  ones  :  the  brushes  being  so  arranged  as  to  slide 
from  one  part  of  the  commutator  to  the  other  at  the  moment 
when  the  inverse  induction  begins.  This  gives  the  curve  the 
form  of  Fig.  112,  which  therefore-  represents  how  the  voltage 
pulsates  in  the  drcuit  of  a  simple  old*fashioned  shuttle-wound 
Siemens  armature.  Now  if  we  could  level  these  hills»  and. 


0* 

FiC.  III. 


change  our  undulating  induction  into  a  steady  one,  we^^should 
get  a  single  straight  line,  shown  in  Fig.  1 12  as  a  dotted  line 
enclosing  below  it  a  rectangular  area  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
areas  enclosed  by  the  sinuous  curves,  and  there!  re  at  a 
hei-ht  which  is  the  average  of  the  heights  of  all  the  points 
along  tiic  curves  ;  in  fact,  since  each  sinuous  curve  is  part  of  a 


t  g         I         \'/  •  \' 

•  /  I  \  *  /  •  \  ' 

0*  ^u*  IW  j«;o' 

FjG.  112. 

curve  of  sines,  the  average  height  will  be  2  /  tt,  or  about  of 
the  maximum  height.  In  consequence  of  self-induction  in 
the  coils,  the  current  will  not  actually  fluctuate^  as  much  as 
the  voltage,  the  hollows  being  partly  filled, 

•  See  remarks  bj  Cromwell  F.  Varley  in  PhU,  Mag^  1867,  and  by  Puluj  in 
Siltuttgsiir,  Wkn*  Akad^  11a,  May  1891. 
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FhtchMtiims  in  a-  CloMd<aU  Armature, — ^As  shown  on 

pp.  39  and  60,  it  is,  for  reasons  of  construction,  usual  to 
wind  armature  coils  in  two  sets  connected  in  parallel.  If 
each  of  the  two  coils  consisted  ol  100  turns,  their  joiat 
effect  in  inducing  electromotive-force  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  either  of  them  separately,  but  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  armature  would  be  halved.  From  this  point 
onwards  in  the  argument  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  arma- 
ture windings  consist  of  ^airs  of  coils.  Thus,  instead  of  one 
coil  of  200  turns,  as  shown  in  Fig.  113,  we  shall  take  it  tliat 
there  is  a  pair  of  coils  each  of  100  turns,  as  in  Fig.  1 14. 

Now  suppose  that,  in  order  to  get  a  less  fluctuating  effect, 
we  divide  each  of  our  original  single  pair  gf  coils  into  two 
parts,  and  set  these  at  right  angles  to  one  another.   To  take 


FlGw  113.  Fia  114.  Fio.  115. 


a  numerical  case,  suppose  there  were  originally  100  turns  in 
each  coil,  and  we  split  each  into  two  coils  of  fifty  turns,  but 
set  them  acrass  one  another  so  that  one  comes  into  the  best 
position  in  the  field  as  the  other  is  going  out  of  it  (This 
arrangement  is  indicated  in  Fig.  115,  which  may  be  contrasted 
with  Fig.  114.)  In  this  case  we  shall  have  two  sets  of  over- 
lapping curves — each  of  them  will  have  to  be  but  half  as 
high  as  before,  because  the  equivalent  area  of  each  coil  is 
only  half  what  it  was  for  the  whole  coil.  Then,  if  there  were 
no  commutator,  the  induced  electromotive-force  in  the  two 
sets  of  coils  would  fluctuate  as  shown  by  the  two  curves  of 
Fig.  116,  which  differ  by  a  quarter- period  from  one  another. 
But  if  the  ends  of  the  two  "sections  "  of  the  coil  arc  joined 
to  a  proper  commutator,  all  the  "  inverse "  inductions  will 
be  commuted  into  '*  direct "  ones,  and  the  two  curves  would 
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then  become  as  in  Fig.  1 17.  The  next  process  is  to  ascertain 
what  the  joint  result  of  these  overlapping  electromotive*force$ 
will  be :  It  is  evident  that  from  and  90^  the  two  inductive 
actions  are  assisting  one  another,  and  that  at  45^  thay  are 


Fig.  116. 


equal.  The  nett  result  here  is  therefore  double  cither  of  them  ; 
and»  in  fact,  the  curve  representing  the  sum  of  the  two  curves 
is  given  in  Fig.  118.  This  curve  shows  at  once  a  step  towards 
continuity^  as  the  fluctuations  are  far  less  than  those  of  the 


Fig.  ii7* 

« 

single  coil,  Fig.  112.  If,  as  before,  we  level  the  undulating 
tops  by  a  dotted  line,  we  get  precisely  the  same  height  as 
before.  The  toUU  amount  of  Induction  (the  total  cutting  of 
lines  per  second)  is  the  same,  and  the  average  electromotive* 


■ 
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Fig.  iiS. 


force  is  the  same.  There  is  no  gain,  then,  in  the  total  electric 
work  resulting  from  rearranging  the  armature  coils  in  two 
sets  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  but  there  is  a  real  gain  in 
the  greater  continuity  and  smoothness  of  the  current. 
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If  we  again  split  our  coils  and  arrange  them  as  shown  in 
Fig.  119  at  angles  of  45^  in  four  sets  of  pairs  of  coils  of 
twenty-five  turns  each,  and  connect  them  up  to  a  proper 
commutator,  we  shall  get  an  effect  which  is  very  easily  repre- 
sented by  constructing  two  curves,  each  similar  to  the  last 
but  each  of  half  the  height,  and  compounding 
them  together  (Fig.  120).   One  of  them  will  ~ 
of  course  have  the  maximum  heights  of  crests 
occurring  45°  further  along  than  those  of  the 
other  curve  ;  and  when  these  are  compounded 
together  we  get  for  a  resultant  a  curve  shown 
in  Fig.  121,  which  has  exactly  the  same       Fio.  119. 
average  height  as  before  but  which  has  still 
less  of  fluctuation.  It  is  easily  conceived  that  this  process 
of  di^ding  the  coil  into  sections,  and  spacing  these  sections 
out  at  equal  angles  symmetrically,  would  give  us  a  result 
approaching  as  near  as  we  choose  to  an  absolutely  continuous 
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Fig.  121. 


one.  If  our  original  pair  of  coils  of  100  turns  each  were  split 
into  twenty  sets  of  pairs  of  five  turns  each,  or  even  into  ten  sets 

of  pairs  of  ten  turns  each,  the  approach  to  continuity  would 
be  very  nearly  truly  attained. 

Caladation  of  fluct nations. — If  the  variations  of  the  clectromotivc- 
force  literally  followed  a  sine  law,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  fluctuation  when  a  commiit:itor  with  any  particular 
number  of  segments  is  used.  Some  calculations  on  this  basis  given 

N 
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in  previous  editions  showed  that  with  a  20-part  commutator  the 
fluctuations  were  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  with  a 
36-part  commutator  they  were  less  than  I  of  i  per  cent  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  distribution  of  the  field  in  the  part  where  coils  are 
commuted  does  not  obey  any  such  law;  and  in  the  absence  of 
information  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  induction  of  electro- 
motive-forre  \'aries  in  tiie  fringe  of  the  field,  such  calculations  maj 
be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  It  suffices  to  know  that  a  so-part  com- 
mutator in  a  bipolar  fieid  gires  fluctuatkms  that  are  practically 
negligible,  so  that  if  it  were  not  for  other  considerations — ^such  as 
avoidance  of  sparking — it  would  be  a  useless  refinement  to  employ 
commutators  having  more  numerous  segments. 

Miosurment  of  Fluciuaium.^l\kt  relative  amount  of  fluctuation 
in  the  current  furnished  by  a  dynamo  may  be  observed  by  noticing 
the  inductive  effect  on  a  neighbouring  circuit  into  which  is  intro- 
duced a  Bell  telephone  receiver.  If  the  current  is  steady  there  will 
be  no  sound  heard.  If  it  fluctuate,  each  fluctuation  wOl  induce  a 
correspondittg  secondary  current  in  the  telephone  circuit,  and  the 
amount  and  fipequcncy  of  the  fiuctuatioDS  may  be  estimated  i)y  the 
loudness  and  pitch  of  the  sound  in  the  telephone.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  current  of  a  Brush  arc-light  dynamo  are  in  this  manner 
readily  detected. 

Efftet  of  Nm^imtUianeous  C&mmuiaiim, — If  the  brushes  are  not 
so  set  that  the  sliding  of  contact  under  one  brush  is  not  accomplished 
at  the  same  instant  as  that  under  the  other  brush,  tlicn  it  is  c  lear  ih.u 
there  will  be  slightly  unequal  electromotive  forces  in  two  halves 
of  the  aruKUuie  circuit.  This  momentary  inequality  will  die  out, 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  incquaUiy  (of  opposite  sign)  when  com- 
mutation occurs  at  the  other  brush.  The  etTect  will  be  the  same 
as  though  a  small  alternating  current  having  2  n  c  periods  of  alterna- 
tion per  second  were  made  to  act  around  the  circuit  of  the  armature. 
Such  effects  maybe  occasioned  in  armatures  by  various  causes;  if 
the  number  of  sections  in  an  armature  be  an  odd  number ;  if  the 
number  of  condui  tors  in  all  the  sections  are  not  alike  or  their 
connexions  are  unsym metrical  ;  or,  lastly,  if  the  contact-edges  of  the 
brushes  do  not  lie  exactly  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diimeter. 

Measurement  of  the  Flux  N.- — An  important  i)roblera  is  how  to 
measure  the  actual  number  of  magneuc  lines  that  pass  through 
the  armature.  This  number  is  really  best  ascertained  by  calcula- 
tion from  the  performance  of  the  machine  itself.  The  speed  being 
observed  by  aid  of  a  suitable  $peed<<:ounter,  tlic  number  of  con- 
ductors round  the  armature  being  known,  and  the  whole  electro^ 
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notiTe-foice  generated  in  the  ikiachuie'lieiiig'iiieasiiied  'by  pvoptf 
electrical  methods^  then  it  only  remaini  to  appljr  the  fundamental 
fiynnoby  tnuisfbnned  so  as  to  calculate  back  to  N : — 

-  .       —    ■  N-=  lo*  X  E-T-#Z.  ■  .  .. 

To  measure  E  while  the  machine  is  running,  it  must  either  be  run 
upon  knuwn  resistances  (so  as  to  enable  Etc  be  calculated  from  Ohm's 
law)  :  or  E  may  be  calculated  by  measuring  (see  p.  i8i)  the  difference 
of  potentials  at  the  brushes  with  a  voltmeter,  and  then  calculating 
from  the  resistance  of  and  current  in  the  armature  the  volts  lost 
internally,  which,  added  to  the  measured  volts,  make  up  the  whole  £» 


The  Magneto-Machine  and  the  Separately- 
Excited  Machine. 

In  magneto  dynamos,  in  which  the  field  is  due  to  per- 
manent magnets  of  steel,  N  depends  both  on  the  magnetism 
of  the  steel  and  on  the  iron  core  of  the  armature.  The 
number  of  lines  that  find  their  way  through  the  armature  is, 
however,  lessened  by  the  reaction  of  the  armature  when  a 
large  current  is  being  drawn  from  the  machine.  If  the  mag- 
netism of  the  field-ma£;ncts  were  so  o\erpu\\  cringjy  great,  as 
compared  with  that  due  to  the  armature  coils,  that  this 
reaction  was  tnsigui^cantly  small,  then,  since  our  fundamental 
formula  is: — 

£  «  »  Z  N, 

£  would,  for  any  given  magneto  niadiine,  be  directly  propor-' 
tional  to  n,  the  speed  of  rotation.  But  we  know  in  practice 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  number  of  turns  by  which  the 
speed,  at  any  output,  exceeds  the  number  that  would  be 

needed  for  strict  proportion  is  called  the  dead  turns.  Suppose 
we  turn  a  magneto  machine  at  600  revolutions  per  minute 
(;/  =  10,  for  then  there  will  be  10  revolutions  per  second) 
and  get,  say,  17  volts  of  electromotive-force  from  it,  then^ 
if  theie  were  no  reactions  from  the  armature,  turning  it  at 
1200  revolutions  per  minute  ought  to  give  exactly  34  volts. 
This  is  never  quite  attained ;  though  in  many  machines  the 

n  2 
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direct  proportion  very  nearly  holds  good,  so  lon^  as  no 
current  is  drawn  from  the  machine  to  give  rise  to  demag- 
netizing effects.  In  that  case  the  only  reaction  that  would 
cause  departure  from  proportionality  is  that  possibly  due  to 
eddy-currents.  If  the  speed  and  the  total  volts  generated 
In  the  armature  are  observed,  and  plotted  out  against  one 
another,  the  straightness  of  the  "curve" — which  ought  to  be 
a  straic^ht  line  sloping  down  to  the  origin — will  show  how 
nearly  the  theoretical  condition  is  attained. 

If  the  current  in  the  armature  is  kept  constant  by  in- 
creasing the  resistances  of  the  circuit  in  proportion  to  the 
speed,  the  demagnetizing  action  of  the  armature  can  be  kept 
constant,  even  though  the  machine  is  giving  out  a  current 

In  some  experiments^  made  by  M.  Joubert  at  different 
speeds,  the  electromotive-force  was  measured  by  an  electro- 
meter which  allowed  no  current  whatever  to  pass,  and  the 
theoretical  law  was  almost  exactly  fulhlled.  The  observations 
are  given  below. 

Speed    500      720     1070    revolutions  per  minute. 

Electromotive-force ..   loj      14$     208  volts. 

Potential  at  Terminals  of  a  Dynamo.  Lost  Volts, — ^The 
potential  at  terminals  of  the  magneto  machine— and  indeed 
of  every  dynamo — is,  when  the  machine  is  doing  any  work, 
less  than  E,  the  total  induced  electromotive-force,  because 

part  of  E  is  employed  in  driving  the  current  throu,c;h 
the  resistance  of  the  armature.  The  symbol  e  may  be 
conveniently  used  for  the  difference  of  potential  between 
terminals.  Only  when  the  external  circuit  is  open,  so  that 
no  current  whatever  is  generated,  ^  s  £.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  an  expression  for  e  in  terms  of  the  other  quantities^ 
seeing  that  when  any  current  is  being  generated  it  is  im- 
possible to  measure  E  directly  by  a  voltmeter  or  by  an 
electrometer,  whcrciis  c  can  al  .v  a)  >  be  so  measured. 

Let  r„  be  the  internal  resistance  of  the  machine,  that  is  to 
say  the  resistance  of  the  armature  coils,  and  of  everything 
else  in  circuit  between  the  terminals;  and  let  R  be  the 

*  2ee  also  experiments  by  MorJey,  Journal  J.E.E.^  xix.  233,  1890. 
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resistance  of  the  external  circuit.  Then,  by  Ohm's  lai\%  if 
C  be  the  current 

E  =  C     +  R). 

But  by  Ohm  5  law  also,  if  ^  be  the  .difference  of  potential 
between  the  terminals  of  the  part,  of  the  circuit  whose 
resistance  is  R, 

r  =  C  R ; 

whence 

E%..  +  R=    •  •.  tin.] 

also 

.It  is  also  convenient  to  note  that 

E=:       ^  . 

for  this  formula  enables  us  to  calculate  the  value  of  E  from 
observations  of  e  made  with  a  voltmeter.   But  often  the 

values  of  R  are  unknown:  hence  the  followini:^  is  more  useful, 
iiy  subtraclitvjf  the  second  of  the  above  equations  from  the 
first  of  them  we  get : — 

E  -    =  C  / 

or 

^  =  E-Cr.  [IV.] 

This  is  equivalent  to  sayingf  that  the  volts  at  the  terminals 

arc  CijUcil  lu  tlic  whole  volts  generated  in  ihe  aimalLiic  less 
the  volts  needed  to  drive  the  current  C  through  the  internal 
resistance  r.  The  volts  C  which  arc  thus  not  available  in 
the  external  circuit,  are  called  the  lost  volts :  they  will  be  less 
the  smaller  the  internal  resistance  is.  If  e  is  observed. by 
applying  a  voltmeter,  then  £  can  be  found  by  adding  to  it 
the  lost  volts;  and  these  can  be  calculated  by  measuring 
with  an  amperemeter  the  current  flowing  through  the 
armature  and  multiplying  this  by  the  known  internal  re- 
sistance. In  good  modern  dynamos  the  lost  volts  at  full 
load  do  not  amount  to  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the 
whole  voltage. 
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Reiatim  betwna^'whok  .Eiec^omctwififorce  4tnd  Diffemwt 
of  Potentials  at  the  TermimUs.^Thc  essential  idtfUiiietioii 
pointed  out  above  between  the  whole  electromotive-force  'E, 

and  that  part  of  it  which  is  available  as  a  difference  of 
potentials  at  the  terminals  may  be  further,  illustrated  by 
the  following  ^  geometrical  demonstration. 

In  a  machine  (such  as  are  chiefly  dealt  with  later)  io 
which  e  is  constant,  £  will  not  be  constant,  except  in  the  un^ 
attainable  case  of  a  machine  which  has  no  internal  resistance. 
Let  r  represent  the  internal  resistance  of  the  machine,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  armature  and  of  any  magnet  coils  that 
are  in  the  main  circuit  {r  ~  /  „  +      ;  then, 

If  E  is  constant,  then  e  cannot  be  constant  when  C  varies ; 
and  if  e  is  constant,  £  cannot  bfi.  We  have  then  two  cases  to 
consider: — 

(i)  £  coHSt4»tr^Take  resistances  a^  abscissas  and  eiectio-' 
inptive-foices  as  ordinates^  and  plot  oujt  (Fig*  122)  O  A  «  r, 
AN«»R,  OBsk    The  line  B.N  represents  the  fdl  of 

potential  through  the  entire  circuit.  Ot  the  whole  electro- 
motive-force O  B,  a  part  equal  to  C  M  is  expended  in 


Fig.  n& 


driving  the  curr€»t  through,  the  resistances  r,  leaving,  the  part 
AM  available  as  the  diQercnce  of  potential  at  the  tenmivU& 
when  the  total  cesbtance  .of  the  circuit  is  represented  by  the 
length  from  O  to  N.    Accordingl>',  at  N  erect  a  vertical  line 

,N  Q  equal  to  A  \I.  Take  a  less  external  resistance  R'  =  A  N' 
and  by  a  similar  process  we  find  that  the  corresponding  value 

>  EldkinteeAmschi  ZeUsckH/t,  iv.  161,  AprO  1885, 
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6f  ^  is*  A  M*  or  N'  Q'.  Sfmilariy,  any  tramber*of  points  ma/ 
be  determined  ;  they  will  all  lie  on  tlie  curve  A  O  Q',  which 
therefore  shows  how,  as  the  external  resistanee  is  increased 
the  terminal  potential  rises,  whilst  the  whole  electfomotive- 
focce  remains  constant  is  represented  by  the  horizontal 
line  B  R.  The  equation  of  this  curve  is  given  by  the  con- 
dition 

E      R  +  ? 

whence  (E  —  ^)  (K  +  r)  ssRr  ^  constant ;  which  equation  is 

the  equation  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  having  O  B  and  B  R 
as  asymptotes. 

(2)  e  constant.— Ks  in  the  preceding  case,  O  A  =  r  ; 
A  N  s-B,;  and  AM. »      From  N  (Fig.  123}  dcaw  the  line 


Fig.  123. 


N  M  and  produce  it  backwards  to  B.  Then  O  li  represents 
that  vaUie  of  E  which  will  give  e  voltes  at  terminals  when 
R  s N  AL  Accordmgly  set  off  at  N  the  N  O  B. 
In  a  piedsely  similar  way  draw  N'  S',  to<cortiBspond  with-  any 
other  value  of  R,  and  make  N'  R'  eqtrtrftO'QB'. N'  R'  nspre- 
sents  the  value  \i  when  the  \  aluc  of  the  external  resistance 
R  is  equal  to  AN'.    By  determining  other  values  we  obtain 
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the  successive  points  of  the  curve  R  K',  which  shows  how  the 
whole  elect  r-  motive-forcc  must  vary  in  order  to  maintain  a 
constant  difference  of  potentials  at  the  terminals,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  horizontal  line  M  Q.  The  equation  to  this  curve 
{also  an  equilateral  h\-pcrbola)  is  given  by  the  condition 

E      _  c 
r  R 

or 

(E  —  <?)R  =  r;'  =  constant. 

The  Separately-excited  Dynamo. — For  separately-excited 
dynamos  the  same  formulae  hold  good  as  for  magneto 
dynamos;  but  in  this  case  N  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  the  independent  exciting  current. 

In  cstimatini;  the  nctt  (or  commercial)  efficiency  of  a 
separately-excited  dynamo,  the  enerify  spent  per  second  in  , 
exciting  the  field-magnets  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Characteristic  of  Magneto  Machine^and  of  Separate  iy-exci  ted 
Dynamo, — In  the  magneto  dynamo  the  magnetism  of  the  steel 
magnets  is  approximately  constant  So  is  the  magnetism 
in  the  iron  of  separately-excited  machines  if  the  exciting 
current  is  kept  constant.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  common 
idea  that  in  such  machines  the  clcctromotive-forcc  depends 
on  the  speed  alone.  This  is  not  true.  For  owini^  to  the 
cross-magnetizing  and  demagnetizing  tendency  of  the  currents 
in  the  armature  coils,  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  that 
actuadly  traverses  the  armature  core  diminishes  when  the 
currents  in  the  armature  are  strong.  The  stronger  the  current 
in  the  armature  the  stronger  the  reaction.  And,  as  explained 
on  p.  S4,  the  demagnetizing  tendency  increases  with  the 
lead  given  to  the  bruslics.  As  will  be  explained  {\).  196), 
it  is  convenient  to  plot  out  certain  curves,  known  as  c/mrncfer- 
isties,  to  exhibit  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the  electro- 
motive-force and  the  current  under  different  conditions  of 
speed,  resistance,  &c.  Usually  one  of  the  conditions  assumed 
is  that  the  speed  is  constant.  Such  curves  are  particularly 
useful  for  studying  the  various  reactions  that  exist  between 
the  field-magnet  and  armature. 
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A  careful  study  of  the  characteristics  of  scparatcly-cxcitcd 
dynamos  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Esson,^  who  gave  the 
following  curve  for  a  separately-excited  dynamo  having  a 

modified  Pacinotti  rint^  armature.  ,  Tlie  line  (I'i:^.  12.4) 
represents  tlie  total  electronu'tivc-furce  if  there  Avere  no 
reactions.  The  line  e  represents  the  values  of  the  potential 
between  the  brushes  of  the  machine  as  it  would  be  if  there 
were  no  reaction. 

The  curved  line  B  gives  the  actually-observed  values  of  <r 
when  different  currents  were  taken  from  the  machine.  The 
greater  drop  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  curve  is  probably  due 
to  th.e  greater  demagnetizing 
effect  when  there  is  a  con- 
siderable lead  at  the  brushes. 
The  characteristic  always 
sho%vs  such  downward  curva- 
ture more  when  the  field- 
magnets  are  weakly  excited. 

•  Efficiency  ami  Ecotiomic 
Coefficient  of  Dyiuunos. — 
Suppose  that  we  know  the 
actual  mechanical  horse-power 
applied  in  driving  a  dynamo. 
This  can  be  measured  directly 
either  by  using  a  transmission 
dynamometer,  or  by  taking 
an  indicator  diagram  from  the 
steam  engine  that  is  driving  it,  or,  in  certain  special  cases 
where  the  field-magnets  can  be  pivoted  or  ccjunterpoised, 
by  applying  the  method  originally  pursued  by  the  K.cv. 
F.  J.  Smith,  and  later  described  by  M.  Marcel  Dcprez  and 
by  Professor  Brackett,  in  which  the  actual  mechanical  inter- 
action between  the  armature  and  field-magnets  is  utilized  to 
measure  the  horse-power  used  in  driving  the  machine.  If, 
then,  wc  know  the  mechanical  horse-power  applied,  and  if 

»  Eleeirkal  RcvUw,  xvw.  393,  April  1884.  See  also  papeis  by  H.  Marcel 
Depre^  Comets  Haidus,  xdr,  pp.  15  and  86,  1S82.  .    .  .    ^  ' 
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we  meflsuyetlte  oiitpiitt^f  etectrichoise-power  of  the  (^amo» 
'we  )iavffb3rcompariiigf  the  mechamcal  power  absorbed-  with 

the  electric  power  developed,  a  measure  of  the  efficiemy  of 
the  dynamo.  It  must, -of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
part  of  the  electric  energy  developed  is  inevitably  wasted 
in  the  machine-  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  in 
the  wire  of  tiie  armature;  and,  in  the  case  of  self-excited 
d3mamo8»  in  the  wire  of  the  field-magnet  coils.  There  mnst, 
therefore,  be  drawit  the  di^mctibtt  'mentioned  on 107 
between  the  gross  efficiency  of  the  machine,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  its  "efficiency  of  electric  conversion,"  and 
its  nett  efficiency  or  commercial  efficiency.  Wc  must,  however, 
have  the  means  of  measuring  the  electric  output  of  the 
dynamo. 

As  is  well  known,  the  energy  per  second  of  a  current  is 
expressed  as  the  product  of  two  factors,  namely,  the-  number 

of  amperes  of  current,  and  the  iiuaibei  of  volt^  of  potential 
between  the  two  ends  of  that  part  of  circuit  in  which  the 
energy  to  be  measured  is  being  expended.  The  number  of 
amperes  of  current  is  measured  by  a  suitable  amperemeter ; 
the  number  of  volts  of  poteAtial  by  a  suitable  voltmeter. 
The  pioduct  of  the  volts  into  the  amperes  expresses'' the 
electric  energy  expended  per  second;  in  temry  of  the  unit" of 
power  denominated  the  icatt  (locxj  watts  =  i  kilowatt). 
As  I  horse-power  is  equal  to  746  watts,  the  mrmber  of  volt- 
amperes  (/.i?.  of  watts)  must  be  divided  by 746' to  give  the 
result  in  horse-power.  If  C  represents  the  current  in* amperes, 
and  e  the  difference  of  .  potential  in  volts,  then  the' number  Of 
watts'of  power;  for  which  we  maruse  the  symbol  ti^,  maybe 
written- 

 [V.] 

•     '  .  '        .....  ■    ■  ' 

The  ratio*  of  the  useful  electricai  power  realized  in  the 
external  circuit  to  the  total  electric  power  that  is  developed 
iin  the  armature  is  called  the  •'electrical  efficiency"  or 
economic  coefficient "  of  the  machine.   It  may  be  expressed 
algebnucaUy..as  ib]lows^--Jf  through  an  armature  there  is 
flowing  a  current  of  C«  amperes,  and  its  total'  dectro- 
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amtimfciiBB  be^  £  vdta^  tiien  its  total-  electric  activity 
will  be 

If  the  voit:5  of  pressure  bctwceu  tli^  texminals^  ul  liie.d^  iiaiuQ 
be    then  the  useful  activity  is 

as  ^  C  watts. 

Using^  the  symbol'  17  for  the  *'ecDitoniic  coefficient^''  or 
so-caiied  "electrical  efficiency,"  we  have 

_  useful  activity      ^  C 

.     ^  ~  .tcital  activity     E  Q 

or,  if  the  machine  has  no  shunt,  so  that  .C  and  are  the 
same  thing; 

e 

'=r  - 

,  ^   

But  we  know  that "tKe  ratio  ^  depend&oathe  relation  of.  the 

intenial  and-.extenial  reaistciiiOBiSr  ' 


rt, 


where  R  is  tlte  toisbtoice*  '6r  the'^efxitemal  dicuit;  and  r  the 
Msmal  resisteftice  X^^^^^^^'^stnlie,'  m^gn^tii,  &c.)  of  the  machine. 
Hence,  foraseHetf  dymmifytira  iMs^elo  machine, 

 i^^J 

Obviously,  this  coefficient  will  approach  more  and  more 
4iearly  to  unify  the  mpre  that  the  value  of  r  can  be  diminished. 
For  if  a  machme  could  be  constnicited  of  no  internal  resistance 
there  would  be  none  of  the  energy  of  the  current  expended 
in  driving  the  current- tiipQugh  tbe  armature  and  wasted  in 
heating  its  coils. 

We  bliali  see  latei  on  how  the  exprcssioii  fur  the  economic 
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cocHkicnt  7;  must  be  modified  in  the  case  of  shunt  dynamos 
and  compound  dynamos. 

Remembering  that  the  gross  electric  power  of  the  machine 
is  E  C„  watts,  or,  in  horse-power  E  C.  -4-  746*  we  have  for  the 
^oss  efficit  fuy,  or  efficiency  of  electric  conversion, 

E  C„  ■ 
H.F.  X  74<5* 

and  for  the       efficiency^  or  useful  commercial  efficiency, 

.'C  ■  • 

H.r.  X  ;46' 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  first  of  these  expressions  contains 
1-2,  and  the  slomuI  r,  the  nett  efficiency  can  be  obtained  from 
the  gross  efficiency  by  multiplying  by  1?,  the  economic 
coefficient.  * 

Variation  of  Economic  Coefficient  iviiU  Current, — It  must 
be  noticed  before  passing  from  this  topic  that  since  C,  the 
current,  enters  into  each  of  the  expressions  for  efficiency  as 
a  factor,  and  as  C  depends  not  only  on  the  resistance  of 
the  machine  itself,  but  on  that  of  the  lamps,  or  other  parts 
of  the  system  which  it  is  used  to  feed,  the  efficiency  of 
the  dynamo  will  differ  at  different  loads.  As  a  rule  the 
efficiency  of  a  dynamo  is  greater  at  low  loads  than  at  full 
load,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  heat-waste  increases 
as  the  square  of  the  current.  This  should  be  contrasted  with 
the  case  of  steam  engines  in  which  the  efficiency  is  highest  at 
full  load. 

•    •    •      The  Series  Dynamo. 

In  the  scries  dynamo  (see  Fig.  125,  also  Y\g.  39),  there  is 
but  one  circuit,  and  therefore  but  one  current,  whose  strength 
C  depends  on  the  electromotive-force  E  and  on  the  sum  of 
resistances  in  the  circuit.   These  are : — 

R  =  the  external  (variable)  resistance. 

/  „  =  the  resistance  of  the  armature. 

rm  =  the  resistance  of  the  field-maghet  coils. 
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By  Ohm's  law — 

E  =  (R  +  / 4-  C. 

Also  e,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals  of 
the  machine,  is 

i?=  CR. 

It  is  also  convenient  to  And  an  expression  for  the  difference 
of  potential  between  the  brushes  of  the  machine ;  the  volts 
measured  here  being  greater 
than  because  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  field-magnets ; 
and  less  than  E,  because  of 
the  resistance  of  the  armature 
coils.  For  this  difference  of 
potential  between  brushes  we 
will  use  the  symbol  c.  Then, 
by  Ohm's  law,  remembering 

tiiat   the   current  running   

through  and   R  is    of  Fig.  125. 

strength  C,  we  have 

€=(R  +  r„)C  = 

whence,  also, 

Economic  Coefficient  of  Series  Dynamo. — From  Joule's  law 
uf  energy  of  current  it  follows  that  the  economic  coefficient 
which  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  electric  energy  available  in 
the  external  circuit  to  the  total  electric  energy  developed,, 
will  be 

_  useful  work  _         C  R/         _  e 
^     total  WOTk     C»  (R  +  r.  +  r»)  /  ~  E' 

or 

'  =  R+^.  tVII.1 

This  is  obviously  a  uiaxiinum  when  and  tm  arc  dot/i 
very  small.   They  are  usually  about  equa'. 
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Example. — In  a  Phcenix  arc-lighting  dynamo,  designed  by  Esson, 
r„  =  3 '448  ohms,  and  =  4*541  ohms.  If  C  =  10  amperes,  the 
lost  volts  will  be  79*89. 

Further  than  this  we  cannot  j^o  without  introdudncf  some 
kind  of  an  expression  to  connect  £  with  the  number  of 
ampere-turns  in  the  exciting  coils.  If  we  introduce  the  con- 
venient approximate  formula  of  Frolich^  as  given  on  p.  143, 
we  shall  obtain  some  approximate  dynamo  formulae.  Tliese 
were  given  in  detail  on  pp.  401  to  410  of  the  third  edition  of 
this  book  ;  wherein  also,  at  pp.  620,  627  and  632,  were  ^iven 
the  more  elaborate  developments  by  Frolich,  by  Clausius,  and 
by  Riicker, 

The  Shunt  DvNAMa 

In  the  shunt  dynamo,  there  are  two  circuits  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  the  main  circuit,  and  the  shpnt  circuit.  The  symbols 
used  have  the  iQiiowing  meanings, 

R  =  resistance  of  external 
main  circuit  (leads,  lamps,  &c). 
=  resistance  of  armature. 
r,  =  resistance  of  the  shunt 
circuit  (magnet  coils). 

C  =  the  current  in  the  ex- 
ternal main  circuit* 

C.  s  the  current  in  the 
armature. 

C,  9  the  current  in  the 
shunt  circuit  (the  lost  amperes). 
V.  Then,  cleai  iy, 

Fio.  12&  C,  =  C  +  C, ; 

because  the  current  generated  in  the  armature  splits  into 
these  two  parts  in  the  main  and  shunt  circuits,  and  is  equal 

to^theii  sum. 

We  may  call  that  part  of  the  whole  current  which  returns 
through  the  shunt,  and  is  not  available  in  the  external  circuit, 
the  lost  amperes :  in  a  good  modern  machine  they  are  at  most 
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only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  <  utput  of  current.  Jf  e  is 
the  volts  at  the  terminals,  the  lost  amperes  may  be  calculated 
as 

For  example^  in  the  Kapp  dynamo  (Fig.  359)^  giving  aoo  amptres 
at  a  pressure  of  Z05  volts  at  tenninals,  r«  was  31  ohms,  hence  the 
lost  amperes  were  5*4,  and  total  current  in  armature  at  full  load 
205*4  amperes. 

Also,  by  Ohm's  law,  we  have  for  €  the  electromotive-force 
between  terminals, 

€^  CR, 

and  also 

because  the  terminals  for  the  main  circuit  are  also  the 

terminals  for  the  .-.hunt  ciicuit. 

Further,  since  the  nett  resistance  of  a  branched  circuit  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  resistances 
of  its  parts,  the  nett  external  resistance  from  terminal  to 

Rr 

terminal  is  equal  to  „  -  ■'■  ■  ;  and  hence  it  follows  that 

K  +  r. 

We  may  at  the  same  time  find  an  expression  for  that  part 
of  the  whole  electromotive-force  which  is  being  employed 
solely  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  armature,  and  which 
is,  of  course,  the  difference  between  E  the  total  electromotive- 
force,  and  ^the  effective  electromotive-force  between  terminals. 

Ohm's  law  at  once  gives  us 

E  -  r.C 

or 

E  —  ^  =  r„  (C  +  Q. 
From  this  we  also  get 

^=E-r.,(C-f-C)  [Vlll.] 
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We  will  also  find  an  expression  for  E  in  terms  of.  and 
the  various  resistances.   Taking  as  above 

^  -  (r ^" 

and  writing  for  C«  its  value  as  C  +  and  for  these  ^  /  R  and 
elr^  respectively,  we  get 

^"^M        R+r.  ^    Rr.  1' 

or 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  expression      +  ~  +  —  ^  is  the 

sum  of  three  conductances  of  three  paths,  and  is  therefore 
equal  to  the  conductance  of  these  three  })aths  united  in 
parallel  with  one  another  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conductance  as 
measured  from  brush  to  brush  with  the  external  circuit  and 
shunt  circuit  joined  up.  Or,  if  we  write  R  for  the  resistance 
of  the  whole  system  of  machine  and  circuit,  as  thus  measured 
from  brush  to  brush,  then  the  equation  may  be  written 

The  economic  coefficient  17,  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  electric  energy 
available  in  the  external  circuit  to  the  total  electric  energy  developed. 

By  Joule's  law  there  is  developed  in  /  seconds  in  the  external 
circuit 

useful  work  =.  C^R/, 

and  in  the  same  time  there  is  wasted  on  heating, 

euergy  spent  in  shunt  =  C,^  /, 

and 

energy  wasted  in  armature  =  C.^  r.  /; 

whence 

useful  work  _  R 
total  work  '     R  -f  C.^    +  C,^ 

 I  
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Elimtnatmg  the  values  of  cuireats  this  reduces  to  the  fortn^ 


Now,  for  brevity,  write  for  the  total  internal  resistance,  r, -j-/;,  the 
single  symbol  r — 

^  I 

For  this  ratio  to  be  a  maximum  it  is  dear  Uiat, 

,  V-  Jl..  ^'  ,         .  '^'^  must  =  o, 


or 


whence 


r  r, 


r  r 


R  =Vr.r.^^,  [IX.] 


or 


R  = 


=  ^-  v^^-  [ix^O 


This  equation  detennines  what  particular  resistance  of  the  external 
main  circuit  will  give  the  best  economy  with  given  internal  resistances. 
Now  sttbstitate  this  value  in  those  terms  of  the  equation  for  17  which 
contain  R,  and  we  get  as  their  values : — 

Rr 


whence 


r}     r,V  r  r. 


_  useful  work  _  i 
totalwork-^"^^  V^r 


O 
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This  may  be  still  further  simplified,  for  we  know  that  the  resis- 
tance of  the  shunt  is  very  high  compared  with  that  of  the  armature, 

possibly  from  300  to  3000  limes  as  great.    If,  then,  —  is  so  small  .\ 

term  in  comparison  with  the  other  term  as  to  be  negligible^  we  get 

_  I 


14-2. 


and  since  r,  is  small  rompared  with  r  is  ^c^y  nearly  equal  tO 
r„  so  that  we  may  write,  as  an  approximate  equality, 


I 

w  =      -   . 


1  -f-  2 

or 

I 

I  +  * 


This  latter  approximate  value  is  identical  with  that  given  by 
I^rd  Kelvin  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  lor  18S1  :  the 
equation  No.  [X].  is,  however,  more  correct.  It  follows  from 
equation  [XL]  that  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  coil.should  be  at  least 
324  times  as  great  as  the  internal  resistance  of  the  armature, 
otherwise  the  efficiency  will  be  lower  than  90  per  cent 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  follows  from  equation 
No.  [IX.]  above,  that  when  the  resistance  of  the  armature  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  shunt,  so  that  r.  may  be  taken 

as  equal  to  the  value  of  ;  (  which  would  be  biL;lily  desirable  if 
it  could  be  attained  in  practice),  then  wc  should  have 

R  =  ^r./-:;  [XII.] 


that  is  to  say,  when  the  proportion  between  r„  and  r,  is  made 
as  favourable  as  possible,  then  the  best  external  resistance  to 
work  with  from  the  economic  point  of  view  is  that  resistance 
which  is  a  geometric  mean  between  the  resistances  of  the 
armature  and  of  the  shunt  coils,  and  any  departure  from  this 
will  diminish  the  value  of  the  economic  coefficient. 
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In  the  case  of  machines  for  which  an  electrical  efficiency 

not  exceeding  90  per  cent,  is  sufficient,  the  rule  works  out  as 
follows: — Ascertain  what  number  of  lainp.^  will  be  the  ii>iial 
full  !oid  :  reckon  the  resistance  of  them  when  conncclciil  to 
the  mains.  Let  the  armature  resistance  be  only  onc-twentieth 
of  this  ;  and  let  the  shunt  resistance  be  twenty  times  as  cjrcat 
as  this.  In  this  case  about  4  per  cent,  will  be  wasted  in  the 
armature,  and  about  4  per  cent,  in  the  shunt,  leaving  a  margin 
of  a  little  over  90  per  cent,  for  the  economic  coefficient. 

In  a  shunt  marhine  (Ic^rribc  l  by  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens  in  the 
PhUosopiikal  Transactions ^  ibSo,  the  results  were  ;  — 


Siemens    \    0*204        iVTh  4S-4 


1  >1  -^crvtd 
iJti  (.till. 

69*0 


The  Edison-Hoplcinson  riiaohine,  described  on  j).  353,  gave : — 


O-O09947      i6'93     i     I702     ■  93'66 


The  Kapp  dynamo  alluded  to  above,  j).  191,  and  described  oq 
p.  357,  gave,  including  tlie  series  coil  with  the  armature  : — 


(Cold) 

o'Ojo6 

29- 133 

952 

9* 

(Wann) 

31 'oS 

945 

O  2 
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CHAPTER  X.  . 

CUARACTEKisriC  CURVES.       ,  , 

So  many  practical  problems  in  the  constructiofi  of  dynamo- 
electric  machines  in  the  >f)rcs^nt^  state  of  science  solved  by 
the  use  of  graphic  diagrams,  6nd  particularly  by  the  use  of 
certain  curves  technically  called  dtaraderistics^  that  the  method 
of  constructing  and  using  them  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  theory  of  tlie  dynamo.  For  niapy  practical  purposes  no 
other  method  is  half  so  useful.  ^ 

The  characteristic  curve  stands  indeed  to  the  dynamo  in  a 
relation  ver>'  similar  to  th^at  which  the  indicator  diagram 
stands  to  the  steam  engine,  ^s  the  mechanical  engineer,  by 
looking  at  the  indicator  diagrap  of  a  steam  engine,  can  at  once 
.  form  an  idea  of  the  qualities  of  the  engine,  so  the  electrical 
engineer,  by  looking  at  th^  c^iaracteristic  of  the  dynamo  can 
judge  of  the  qualities  and  performance  of  the  dynamo.  The 
comparison  may  even  be  sfiid  to  reach  farther  than  this. 

The  steam-engine  indidator  diagram  servcii  two  purposes 
which,  though  not  unco//inected  with  one  another,  are  yet 
distinct.  When  the  scale  on  which  the  diagram  is  drawn  is 
known,  it  gives  direct  information  as  to  the  horse-power  at 
which  the  engine  Is  wording,  depending  on  the  total  area 
enclosed  by  the  curve,  and  quite  irrespective  of  its  form. 
But  even  though  the  actual  scale  be  not.  know  n,  the  details  of 
the  form  of  the  curve  at  its  various  points  L;i\e  very  definite 
information  to  the  engineer  as  to  the  working  of  the  engine, 
the  perfection  of  the  exhaust,  the  setting  of  the  valves,  the 
efficiency  of  the  cut-off,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  supply  pipes 
and  port-holes  of  the  valves. 

So  also  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  dynamo  may  serve 
two  functions.    When  the  scale  on  whicii  il    duuvn  is  known 
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It  tells  the  horse-power  at  which  the  dynamo  works  ;  nay, 
can  indicate  at  what  horse-power  the  dynamo  may  be  worked 
to  the  greatest  profit.  But  even  thoitjh  the  actual  scale  be 
not  known,  the  details  of  the  form  of  the  curve  afford  definite 
infonnation  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  working  of  the  machine ; 
the  d^ree  of  saturation  of  Its  magnets,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
field-magnets  in  proportion  to  the  armature,  and  the  goodness 
of  the  design  in  several  respects. 
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FiC.  127.— CUARACT£RISTIC  CU&VE  OF  A  S£RI£S  DYNAMO. 


The  first  self-exciting  dynamos  put  into  commerce  were 
series  wound ;  they  were  found  to  possess  a  most  puzzh'ng 
instability  of  behaviour,  sometimes  losing  their  current 

altocrether,  and  rcfusiiifj  to  excite  themselves.  This  and 
other  peculiarities  were  not  understood  until  the  curves  of 
their  performance  were  studied. 
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The  suggestion  to  represent  the  properties  of  a  dynamo 
machine  by  means  of  the  characteristic  curve  is  due  to 
Dr.  Hopkinson,  who  in  1 879  described  such  curves  to  the  In- 
stitution of  M cel. ai ileal  luiginccrs,  and  y;avc  tlic  curve  of 
the  Siemens  ilynamo  reproduced  in  Fig.  127.  The  name  of 
"characteristic"  was  assigned  in  1881  by  M.  Marcel  JJcpicz  * 
to  Hopkinson's  curves ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  name  has 
been  attested  by  its  general  adoption. 

Dr.  Hopkinson's  object  was  to  represent  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  electromotive-force  and  the  current ;  he 
therefore  constructed  from  observations  a  curve  in  which  the 
abscissae  measured  horizonLall}-  represent  the  number  of 
amperes  of  current  flowinj^,  and  the  vertical  ordinate's  the 
corresponding  values  of  the  electromotive-force.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  observed  values  C  of  the  current, 
and  K  the  electromotive-force,  of  a  certain  series-wound 
dynamo. 

Experiments  on  Siemens  Dynamo  at  Si  eed  of  720  Revolutions 

I'KK  Ml.su  IE. 


Curreot 

Elect  romotive-Furcc 

(in  amperes). 

(in  ohm*). 
R 

(in  volu). 
E 

0*0027 

1025 

2*72 

0'4S 

8-3 

3*9S 

»'45 

S'33 

7*73 

407 

68*4 

3'88 

70*6 

24*8 

3-aos 

795 

3<»5 

811 

32'2 

2*62 

84-4 

34*5 

«"43 

83 -8 

37'» 

2*2$ 

84-6 

42*0 

2'08 

87-4 

>  Vide  La  iMmiire  ^leeirigue,  Dec  3,  t8$l ;  where,  however,  Deprez  gives  a 
method  of  observation  that  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  neg!eets  the  armature 
reactions. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  elcctromotlve^force  E  is  the 
total  electromotive-force  generated  in  the  machine,  and  must 

not  be  confounded  with  c  the  difference  of  potential  between 
the  terminals  as  measured  by  a  voltmeter,  or  other  similar 
instrument.  In  many  cases  we  now  prefer  to  plot  e  instead 
of  E;  but  that  was  not  Hopkinson's  original  method.  He 
determined  £  by  measuring  C  and  multiplying  it  by  the  total 
resistance  of  the  circuit ;  for  by  Ohm's  law  C  R  =  E.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  the  dynamo  was  a  "series 
dynamo,"  shunt-wound  machines  not  having  at  that  date 
come  into  vogue. 

Before  entering  into  other  points,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  curve.  It  begins  at  a  point  a 
little  above  the  origin.  This  shows  that  there  was  a  small 
amount  of  residual  magnetism  remaining  permanently  in  the 
field-magnets.  The  curve  ascends  at  first  at  a  steep  angle,  then 
curves  round  and  eventually  assumes  a  near]}'  straight  course, 
but  at  a  gentler  slope  than  before.  As  the  speed  is  constant 
—it  was  maintained  at  720  revolutions  per  minute  in  Hopkin- 
son's experiments — the  only  variable  of  importance  is  the 
magnetism.  As  this  rises  and  grows  toward  a  maximum,  so 
does  the  induced  electromotive-force.  We  might  therefore 
expect,  as  Hopkinson  points  out,  that  this  curve  should 
exhibit  peculiarities  of  form  similar  to  those  of  the  curve 
which  represents  the  relation  between  the  magnetizing  current 
and  the  magnetization  of  an  eiectromaL^nct  ;  and  a  com- 
pariscm  of  Fig.  127,  the  characteristic  "  of  the  series  dynamo, 
with  Fig.  86,  the  "  magnetization  curve"  of  an  electromagnet, 
will  suffice  to  reveal  the  analogy.  It  must,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  the  magnetkm  is  affected  by  the  reaction  of 
the  armature. 

It  is  possible  for  a  dynamo  to  be  made  to  draw  its  own 
characteristic  by  mechanically  mo\  ing  the  pencil  relatively  to 
the  paper  (as  in  steam  indicators)  by  means  of  two  electro- 
magnets, one  of  them  being  excited  by  the  main  current,  the 
other  being  connected  as  a  shunt  to  the  terminals  of  the 
machine. 
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Dr.  Hopkinson,  in  the  pnper  alluded  to,  and  in  a  second  one 
published  in  the  Proe,  Inst.  Mech,  Engin.,  in  April  j88o,  p.  2o6> 
pointed  out  a  great  many  of  the  useful  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
a  consideration  of  these  curves.  Some  other  deductions  have  been 
made  by  M.  Marcel  Deprez,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 

La  Lumiirc  Eleeiriqut^  of  Jan.  5th,  1884.  Dr.  Frolicb  has  also 
published  several  important  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Ekktr^h- 
ttische  ZHischrift  for  188 1  and  1885.  Dr.  Hopkinson  returned  to  the 
subject  in  a  lecture  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, On 
Some  Points  in  Electric  Lighting,**  April  1882.  See  also  his  book 
on  DynamihEledrU  Maehities  (London  1893). 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  if  the 
characteristic  curves  are  drawn  to  scale  the  output  of  the 
dynamo  may  be  read  off  from  them  in  horse-power.  The 

unit  of  electric  ]:)o\ver,  the  pi  oduct  of  one  volt  into  one  ainpci  e, 
has  been  called  by  the  special  name  of  one  watt.  One  watt 
(or  volt-ampere)  is  equal  to  of  a  horse-power.  To 
calculate  the  horse-power  (electrical)  evolved  in  the  circuit 
when  the  dynamo  is  running  with  any  number  of  lamps  in 
circuit,  two  measurements  have  ordinarily  to  be  made — the 
volts  of  electromotive-force  and  the  amperes  of  current. 
These  must  then  be  multiplied  together  and  divided  by  746 
to  obtain  the  horse-power.  Rut  if  the  characteristic  of  the 
dynamo  at  the  particular  speed  be  known,  a  reference  to  the 
curve  will  show  at  once  what  the  elcctromotivc-forcc  is  that 
corresponds  to  any  particular  current.  For  example,  in  the 
Siemens  dynamo  examined  by  Hopkinson,  the  characteristic 
of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  127,  p.  197,  suppose  the  dynamo  was 
working  through  such  a  resistance  as  to  give  30  amperes 
when  running  ac  720  revolutions,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
corresponding  electroniotivc-force  is  83.  Hence 


Now  to  obviate  such  calculations  we  may  plot  out  on  the 
diagram  some  additional  curves  crossing  the  characteristics 
and  mappin*^  them  out  into  equal  values  of  horse-power. 

These  "  horse-power  lines  "  are  nothing  else  tiian  a  set  of  rect- 


83  X  30 


3*3  horse-power. 


746 
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angular  hyperbolas.  For  example,  the  l-horsc-po\vcr  line  will 
pass  through  all  the  points  for  which  the  product  of  volts  and 
amperes  is  equal  to  746.  It  will  therefore  pass  through  the 
point  corresponding  to  74*6  volts  and  10  amperes;  through 
37*3  volts  and  20  amperes;  through  14*92  volts  and  50 
amperes,  &c,  because  the  product  in  each  of  those  cases  is 
equal  to  746  watts  or  i-  horse-power.  The  2-horse-power  line 


^'11  \      I      I  1  1 

0         10        io        »        ^       90        €0         '  eo 

P  En  E.3 

Fig.  1 2S.— Characteristic  with  Horse-power  Lijjes. 

will  pass  through  points  whose  product  values  are  equal  to 
746  X  2,  and  the  other  lines  in  the  same  way«  Fig.  12S 
shows  the  characteristic  of  the  Siemens  machine,  reproduced 
from  Fig.  127  above,  but  with  the  horse-power  lines  added. 

In  this  case  the  volts  plotted  are  the  total  electromotive- 
force  E,  of  the  dynamo,  and  therefore  the  horse-power 
represents  the  gross  electric  output.    If  instead  of  E  we  had 
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plotted  the  values  of    the  volts  at  the  terminals,  we  should 
have  had  a  slightly  different  curve,  representing  the  nett 
output  in  the  external  circuit  available  for  useful  purposes. 
If  the  vertical  and  horizontal  scales  are  not  chosen  equal, 

tiic  iiuiic-powci  lines,  though  hyperbola;,  are  of  course  dis- 
torted. 

"  External C/utracUn'stus  or  Terminal  Potential  Curves. — 
The  name  external  characteristic  may  be  given  for  the  sake  of 
distinction  to  those  curves  which  exhibit  the  relation  between 
the  potentials  and  the  currents  of  the  external  circuit.  In  the 
series  dynamo  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  derive  one  of  these 
curves  from  the  other,  provided  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
machine  (armature  and  field  magnets)  is  known.  In  the 
Siemens  d\'nam()  examined  by  Hopkinson  in  1879,  and  of  . 
which  Figs.  127  and  128  give  the  total  characteristic,  the  total 
internal  resistance  was  0'6  ohm.  The  curve  is  reproduced  for 
a  third  time  in  Fig.  129,  where  it  is  marked  Now  to 

force  a  current  of  10  amperes  through  a  resistance  of  0*6  of 
an  ohm  would  require  a  difference  of  potential  of  6  volts 
between  its  terminals.  Looking  at  the  curve,  we  see  that  the 
whole  electromotive-force,  corresponding  to  10  .iiiiperes,  was 
about  46*5  volts.  Of  this  number,  6  were  employed  as 
mentioned,  in  overcoming  the  internal  resistance,  leavini^  40*  5 
volts  as  the  available  potential  between  terminals.  Further^ 
when  the  current  was  running  at  50  amperes,  there  must  have 
been  no  less  than  30  volts  lost  in  overcoming  the  internal 
resistance  of  0*6  ohm  :  and  as  the  value  of  E  for  this  current 
is  90 '5  volts,  there  remain  60  5  volts  for  e.  There  are  now 
two  ways  open  to  us  of  representing  these  matters  on  our 
diagram.  They  are  both  shown  in  Fig.  129.  The  line  J  is 
drawn  through  the  origm,  and  through  the  values  of  6  volts 
for  10  amperes  and  30  volts  for  50  amperes.  (The  tangent  of 
the  slope  of  the  line  J  is  equal  to  6^  lo  «=  0*6.  We  shall 
see  later  that  this  slope  represents  the  internal-  resistance.) 
Then  if  the  heights  of  the  ordinates  from  the  base  line  up  to 
the  line  E  represent  total  volts  induced,  and  if  the  heights  of 
the  ordinates  from  the  base  line  up  to  the  line  J  represent  the 
corresponding  volts  lost  in  overcoming  internal  resistance  it 
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follows  that  the  difference  of  potentials  at  the  terminals  will  be 
represented  by  the  differences  of  the  ordinates  between  the  lines 

J  and  E.  This  is  the  first  way  of  representing  those  differences 
of  potentials.  The  second  way  is  to  cut  off  from  the  tops  of 
the  urdinates  portions  equal  to  those  of  the  line  J.  This 
amounts  to  subtracting  the  internal  volts,  which  as  shown  in 
Khe  algebraic  theory  are  equal  to  C  (r.  +  ^o)!  ^^om  £,  and  so 
obtaining  the  values  of  e.   These  are  plotted  out  in  the  curve 
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Fig.  t29.^ToTAL  and  External  Characteristics. 

marked  'V"in  the  figure;  and  as  this  curve  represents  the 
available  electromotive-force  in  the  external  circuit,  it  obtains 
the  name  of  external  characteristic  or  terminal  potential  curve. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more  usual  to  reverse  the  operation. 
The  terminal  potential  values  are  easily  observed  with  a  volt- 
meter and  the  current  with  an  ainpere-ineter.  Then  the 
external  curve  for  e  and  C  is  plotted ;  and  by  adding  to  the 
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ordinatcs  the  corresponding  values  of  the  lost  volts,  we  so 
obtain  the  curve  for  E  and  C.  If  there  is  permanent  mag- 
netism in  the  magnets,  the  characteristics  will  not  start  from 
the  origin,  but  from  a  point  a  little  above  it. 

Characteristics  of  Series  Dynamo, — The  Siemens  dynamo 
of  which  the  characteristic  is  given  in  Fig,  127  was  a  series 
dynamo.    For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  cliaracteristic  is 

given  in  Fig.  130  of  an 
"A"  Gramme  machine 
also  series-wound.  Thb 
machine  had,  when  it 
was  measured  by  M. 
Marcel  Deprez,  0'4I 
ohm  resistance  in  the 
armature  coils  and  0'6i 
ohm  in  the  coils  of  the 
field  -  magnets.  Two 
characteristics  are  given ; 
one  corresponding  to  a 
speed  of  1440,  the  other 
to  a  speed  of  950  revo- 
lutions [)er  minute.  Tlic 
horse  -  f>ower  lines  arc 
shown  in  dot  also. 

In  the  series  dynamo 
the  magnetization  of  the 
magnets  increases  with 
the  eurrent,  and  there- 
fore, at  first,  the  elcctro- 
moti\  e  -  force  increases 
also,  giving  the  first 
straight  portion  of  the 
curve.  As  the  magnets  approach  saturation  the  curve 
turns,  and,  as  the  reactions  due  to  the  current  in  the  armature 
now  become  of  relatively  great  importance,  flattens  itself  and 
ultimately  turns  down  again  ,  ihe  increased  lead  of  tlie  brushes 
greatly  adding  to  the  efifcct.  The  fall  in  the  characteristic  is 
always  greater  in  the  case  of  weak  field-magnets.    It  also 
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occurs  most  in  those  machines  in  which  the  core  of  the  arma- 
ture is  more  nearly  saturated  than  are  the  cores  of  the  field- 
magnets  ;  for  as  with  large  currents  the  armature  cores  get 
saturated,  the  magnetic  leakage  becomes  relatively  greater. 

One  more  curve  of  a  series-wound  dynamo  is  j^iven  in 
Fig.  131.  This  is  a  small  Brush  machine  (intended  to  supply 
a  single  arc  light)  of  the  early  pattern,  with  solid  iron  ring,  in 
which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  coils  (see 
p.  454),  the  reactions  of  the  armature  make  themselves  known 
by  a  very  extraordinary  down-bending  of  the  characteristic. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the 
arrani^cir.cnts  for  cutting  out  ' 
a  pair  of  coils  as  they  ap-  ^ 
proach  the  neutral  point  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  >> 
maximum  horse-power  of  9 
this  small  machine  is  1}  mi 
horse  ;  and  that  this  value  is 
only  obtained  when  the  rc-  3(' 
actions  have  already  set  in. 
This  diminution  in  the 
electromotive-force  is  in 
practice  a  real  advantage. 
Should  the  machine  be  acci- 
dentall)-  short-circuited  while 
running,  the  reactions  of  the  fw.  131.— Drooping  CiiARACXERisxic. 
armature  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  an  injuriously  large  current,  which  might  overheat 
the  coils.  It  is  an  advantage  in  machines  for  arc-lighting, 
where  a  nearly  constant  current  is  required,  to  employ 
machines  with  drooping  characteristics,,  and  to  work  them 
at  this  part  of  the  curve  (hcc  p.  466). 

Rtlatiofi  of  Characteristic  to  Speed.  —The  electromoti\'c- 
forcej  generated  in  a  rotating  coil  or  armature  would  be 
strictly  proportional  to  the  held,  were  it  not  for  the  reactions 
of  the  armature.  Now  in  a  series  dynamo,  the  field  depends 
on  the  current ;  and,  if  the  current  is  kept  constant  (by 
adjusting  the  resistances),  the  field  will  also  be  constant 
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even  though  the  speed  be  varied.  If  therefore  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  machine  be  known  at  any  speed,  its 
characteristic  for  any  other  speed  can  be  found  by  the  very 
simple  process  of  increasing  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  in  a 
similar  proportion.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
Gramme  dynamo,  of  which  a  characteristic  at  the  speed  of 
250  revolutions  is  given  in  Fig.  130.  The  characteristic  at 
1440  could  be  calculated  from  it  by  increasing  the  ordinates 

in  the  proportion  of  Thus  we  see  from  the  lower  curve 

that  when  the  current  was  20  amperes  the  electromotive-force 
was  79  volts.  Then  79  x  1440 -7-950  s  119*7  volts.  The 
actual  .electromotive-force  observed  at  the  speed  1440  and 
with  current  at  20  amperes  was  127  volts.  There  is  a  slight 
discrepancy  here,  and  indeed  always  ;  for  dyn.imo  machines 
behave  invariabh'  as  if  a  certain  number  of  the  revolutions  did 
not  count  electrically.  If  the  number  of  "dead  turns (see  p.  88) 
were  here  reckoned  as  140,  the  number  of  volts  calculated  by 
theory  would  agree  very  exactly  with  that  observed. 

Resistance  in  the  Characteristic, — In  the  characteristic 
we  have  volts  plotted  vertically  and  amperes  horizontally. 
Now  by  Ohm's  law,  volts  divided  by  amperes  give  ohms. 
How  can  this  be  represented  in  the  characteristic?  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  it  is  required  to  represent  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  corresponding  to  some  particular  current. 
Let  Fig.  132  be  the  characteristic  of  the  dynamo  in  question, 
and  it  is  desired  to  know  what  is  the  resistance  corre- 
sponding to  the  state  of  things  at  the  point  marked  P. 
Draw  the  vertical  ordinate  PM,  and  join  P  to  the  origin  O. 
The  line  P  O  has  a  certain  slope,  and  the  angle  of  its  slope  is 
POM.  NowPM  is  equal  to  the  electromotive-force  under 
consideration,  and  O  M  is  the  current  Therefore,  by  Ohm's 
law, 

Resistance  =  electromotive-force  ^  P  M 

current  O  M 

but 

PM 

■  .7... I  —  tan  P  O  M  ■ 
^^j^«ianruM, 
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therefore  the  resistance  =  tan  POM.  Put  into  words»  this 
is : — The  resistance  corresponding  to  any  point  on  the  character* 
istic  is  represented  by  the  tangent  of  tlie  angle  made  by  joiuius 
the  pnnt  to  the  origin.    An  easy  way  of  reckoning  these 

tan<Tcnts  is  >li(j\vn  in  Fig.  132.  At  tlic  |)ointoii  tlic  horizonl.il 
line  corresponding  to  10  amperes  erect  a  vertical  line.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  origin  at  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  »  i 
(namely  45^)  would  cross  this  vertical  line  at  a  point  opposite 
the  lo-volt  mark.  This  point  may  then  be  called  I  ohm,  and 
equal  distances  measured  off  on  this  line  will  constitute  it  a 
scale  of  resistances.  In  Fig.  1 32  the  resistance  corresponding 
to  point  P  of  the  charaeterislic 

is  Seen  to  be  about  i*2  ohm  I       |       I  „ 


wards  towards  the  origin,  the 

volts  and  amperes  both  falling  off,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
line  O  P  increasing.  When  O  P  arrived  at  a  certain  steepness 
it  would  practically  form  a  tangent  to  that  part  of  the  charac- 
teristic  which  is  nearly  straight,  and  then  any  very  small 
increase  in  the  resistance  would  cause  the  dynamo  to  lose  its 
magnetism,  from  lack  of  current  tj  ina<;netize  the  magnets. 

Resistance  may  be  similarly  represented  on  the  character- 
istics of  any  dynamos  ;  but  if  the  characteristic  is  drawn  for  the 
external  twcttxiX  and  the  external  difference  of  potential,  then 
the  resistance  so  represented  will  be  the  external  resistance. 

Relation  of  Characteristic  to  Winding  of  Armature  and 


on  the  scale  of  resistances. 
Now  P  is  placed  at  51*3  volts, 
and  the  current  is  43*2  am- 
peres. Dividing  one  by  the 
other,  we  ^et  im8  ohm. 
Calculations  are  sometimes 
more  conveniently  made  by 
graphic  construction. 


If  in  the  actual  dynamo 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
were  gradually  increased,  we 
should  have  the  point  P  dis^ 

placed  aloncj  the  curve  back- 


FlG.  13?.—  Method  of  Ri  rRESENT- 
iNG  Resistance  Graphically. 
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Field-magnets, — Suppose  the  armature  of  a  machine  to  be  re- 
wound with  a  larger  number  of  turns  of  proportionally  thinner 
wire.  What  will  be  the  result  at  the  same  speed  as  before  ? 
The  resistance  will  be  increased  somewhat,  and  the  electro- 
motive-force also  will  be  higher.  Let  Fig.  133  represent  the 
characteristic  of  the  machine  as  it  was  when  there  were  X  turns 
of  wire  on  the  armature.  How  must  it  be  drawn  when  the 
number  iricrca.scd  to  X'  ?  Let  P  represent  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  a  certain  strength  of  current  Taking  the  new  armature, 
let  the  external  resistance  be  varied  unti!  the  current  once  more 
comes  to  the  same  value.   The  magnets  are  now  magnetized 

exactly  as  strongly  as  before;  but 
/'  there  are  X'  turns  of  wire  cutting  the 
magnetic  flux,  instead  of  X.  The 
electromotive-force  will  therefore  also 
be  gicalcr  in  the  like  proportion. 
Draw  therefore  P'  C  so  as  to  have  the 
proportion  P'  C  :  P  C  :  :  X'  :  X.  All 
other  points  on  the  new  characteristic 
can  be  obtained  by  similarly  enlarg- 
ing the  ordinates  in  the  same  ratio. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  that 
increasing  the  number  of  turns  of  wire 
in  the  a;  uiiiUire  has  the  baiiic  cliccL  as 
increasing  the  speed  of  driving  This 
shows  that  slow  speed  dynamos  (for 
use  on  ships,  &c.)  may  be  made  to 
give  the  requisite  electromotive -force  provided  the  number  of 
turns  of  wire  be  relatively  increased.  This  involves,  however, 
a  sacrifice  of  economy,  because  of  the  increase  of  resistance 
in  the  armature,  or  of  prime  cost  if  thicker  wire  is  used. 

The  effect  of  alterini^  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  on  the 
field-magnets  can  also  be  traced  out  on  the  characteristic 
diagram.  Suppose  the  number  of  turns  in  the  magnetizing 
coil  be  S,  and  that  we  re-design  the  machine,  increasing  the 
number  to  S'  turns.  What  will  the  result  be  ?  In  this  case 
we  shall  get  the  same  electromotive-force  when  driving  at  the 
same  speed  as  before,  provided  the  magnets  be  equally 
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magnetized.   But  if  the  current  goes  S'  times  round  instead 

3 

of  S  we  shall  want  a  current  only     as  strong  as  before,  to 

produce  the  same  magnetization.    To  get  the  new  char.tc- 
teristic  then  (see  Fig.  134),  draw  PK  horizontally.     P  E  a= 
C  O  =s  the  current  corresponding  to  electromotive-force  E. 
Find  P'  such  that  P'  E  :  P  IC  : :  S  :  S' ;  then  the  new  charac- 
teristic will  pass  through  F.   Similarly,  all  other  points  of 


the  new  characteristic  may  be  determined  by  reducing  their 

abscissae  in  a  similar  proportion. 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  two  processes  arc  not  admis- 
sible for  the  characteristics  oi  shunt-wound  machines. 

Critical  Current  of  Series  Dynamo. — From  the  fact  that 
the  characteristics  for  different  speeds  differ  only  in  the  relative 
scale  of  the  ordinates,  an  important  consequence  may  be 
deduced.  The  first  pout  of  every  characteristic  for  any  speed 
is  nearly  straight  up  to  a  point  where  for  that  speed  the  electro- 
motivc-forcc  is  nc;irly  two-thirds  of  its  maxinuun  value.  When 
the  current  is  such  that  the  elcctromotivc-force  has  attained 
to  this  value,  any  ver\'  small  change  cither  in  the  speed  of 
the  engine  or  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  produces  a 
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great  change  in  the  electromotive-force»  and  therefore  in 
the  current;  therefore  since  this  critical  case  occurs  always 
with  the  same  current  (see  Fig.  135),  this  current — corre- 
sponding to  the  point  on  all  the  curves  where  the  straight 
line  begins  to  turn— iniiy  be  called  the  critical  current"  of 
the  dynamo.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  puzzling 
instability  remarked  on  p.  197.  The  series  dynamo  only 
builds"  its  magnetism  when  the  resbtance  is  low  enough, 
and  when  excited  and  running  will  ''unbuild,"  or  lose  its 
magnetism,  if  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  Is  increased  too 
much.  Each  series  dynamo  has  its  own  critical  current, 
and  it  will  not  work  with  a  less  one;  for  a  less  one  will  not 
adequately  excite  the  field-magnets.  Since  with  each  speed 
the  characteristic  rises  with  a  corresponding  slope,  there  will 
be  at  each  value  of  the  speed  one  particular  resistance  at 
which  the  current  will  have  the  critical  value  ;  and  the  higher 
the  speed  the  higher  may  be  the  resistance.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  critical  resistance  per  se :  for  whether  a  resistance 
is  critical  or  not  depends  upon  the  speed.  Neither  is  there  any 
suck  thing  per  se  as  a  critical  speed  for  a  scries  djiianio  ;  for 
whether  the  speed  is  critical  or  not,  depends  on  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit 

Characteristic  of  Shunt  Dvnamo. 

For  the  shunt  dynamo  there  are  two  separate  characterise 
tics  ;  the  external  characteristic,  in  which  the  quantities  plotted 

are  the  amperes  of  cuncnt  in  the  external  circuit  anJ  the  volts 
cf  potential  between  terminals  ;  and  the  iuicrnal  characteristic 
in  which  the  volts  and  amperes  of  the  shunt  circuit  are  plotted. 
The  internal  characteristic  of  the  shunt  dynamo  is  quite 
similar  to  the  external  characteristic  of  a  series  dynamo,  and 
shows  the  saturation  of  the  field-magnets.  It  is  better  to 
plot  it  with  ampere-turns  instead  of  amperes,  because  the 
magnetization  depends  on  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil 
as  well  as  the  amperes. 

The  external  characteristic  of  a  small  sliiint  dvnamo 
(the  same  described  by  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  before 
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the  Royal  Society  in  iS8o,  and  by  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens 
in  the  youm^Soc,  Teleg*  Eng,,  Mardi  1880)  is  given  in  Fig.  136, 
and  the  horse-power  lines  are  shown  dotted.   The  utmost 

^x>wcr  of  this  machine  at  630  revolutions  was  just  under  2 
horse-power  with  a  current  of  30  amperes,  and  an  ciecUo- 
motive  force  of  47 '  5  volts. 
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Fia  136.— External  CUAEAcnaisTic  of  Seumt  Dynamo. 

The  curve  of  the  shunt  dynamo  is  curiously  different 
from  that  of  the  series  dynamo.  It  begins,  (in  open  circuif^, 
at  a  point  (marked  i')  where  the  volts  are  a  maximum  and 
runs  slightly  descending  from  the  horizontal:  then  descends 
rapidly  and  returns  toward  the  origin  in  a  nearly  straight  line 

P  2 
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The  straight  portion  represents  the  unstable  state  when  the 
shunt  current  is  less  than  its  true  critical  value.  The  critical 
external  current,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  in  Fig.  1 36  about 
30  amperes.  The  slope  of  the  line  which  constitutes  the  last 
portion  of  the  characteristic  represents  the  resistance  vvhicb 
for  the  particular  speed  may  be  termed  the  critical  resistance, 
and  in  this  case  is  about  I  ohm.  Any  less  resistance  will 
cause  the  magnets  to  lose  their  magnetism  at  once.  Any 
greater  resistance  will  at  once  run  the  electromotive-force  up 
above  the  critical  value — in  this  case  about  30  or  31  volts. 
If  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  becomes  in  the  least 
degree  altered,  the  electromotive-force  and  current  will  alter 
enormously.    If  the  resistance  be  steadily  increased  (and  the 
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Fig.  137.— CuAKACTiRisiic  OF  A  Shumt  Dynamo. 


slope  of  the  line  from  O  to  the  curve  be  increased  in  steep- 
ness) the  votts  will  go  on  steadily  augmenting,  and  become  a 
maximum  when  the  external  resistance  is  infinite,  that  is  to 
say  when  the  circuit  is  completely  opened  and  the  shunt  coils 

receive  the  whole  of  the  clectromoti\e-force  ol  the  armature.- 
Fig.  137  depicts  tlic  characteristic  uf  a  shunt-wound  Gramme 
dynamo  capable  of  giving  400  amperes.  In  this  case  the 
curve  e  represents  the  external  characteristic,  from  which  the 
curve  £  is  calculated  by  adding  to  the  ordinates  portions 
equal  to  f.  C..  As  the  conductors  of  the  armature  could  not 
safely  carry  more  than  400  amperes,  the  dotted  portion  of  the 
curve  represents  results  not  actually  observed.  It  is  instructive 
to  contrast  the  characteristic  of  the  .^hunt  dynamo  with  that 
of  the  series  dynamo  (Fig.  127).    In  the  series  dynamo,  the 
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first  part  of  the  characteristic  is  a  sloping  line,  and  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  its  slope  is  also  the  critical  resistance  for  the 

given  speed.  But  the  series  dynamo  will  only  work  if  the 
resi.sL.nice  of  the  cxtcrniil  circuit  is  less  than  the  critical  value,  ; 
and  the  shunt  dynamo  will  only  work  if  the  external  resist- 
ance is  greater  than  the  critical  value.  The  contrast  is  even 
better  shown  by  drawing  a  couple  of  curves  in  the  two  cases 
—  not  characteristics  —  showing  the  relation  between  the 
potential  at  terminals  and  the  resistances  of  the  external 
circuit.  Fig.  138  shows  this  for  a  series  machine,  and  * 
Fig.  139  for  a  shunt  machine.    The  electromotive-force  of 
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the  one  drops  suddenly  when  the  resistance  exceeds  2  ohms ; 
that  of  the  other  rises  suddenly  when  the  resistance  attains 
the  value  of  i  ohm. 

In  the  shunt  dynamo  the  characteristic  for  a  double  speed 
cannot  be  obtained  as  in  a  series  dynamo  by  doubling  the 
heights  of  the  ordinates.  For  even  if  at  a  double  speed  we 
adjust  the  external  resistances  so  that  the  external  current 
is  the  same  as  before^  we  do  not  get  a  double  electromotive- 
force  because  we  do  not  get  the  same  current  as  before  round 
the  shunt-niagnct  circuit.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
adjust  resistances  so  that  we  get  the  same  shunt  current  as 
before,  and  therefore  a  double  electromotive-force,  we  do  not 
get  the  same  external  current  as  before.  I(  however,  we  alter 
the  external  resistance,  taking  a  larger  current  externally, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  shunt  current  to  its  former  value,  the 
magnetization  will  remain  as  before.  In  that  case  the  double 
speed  wiii  produce  very  nearly  a  double  electromotive-force. 
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but  the  shunt  potential  may  remain  as  before,  the  external 
current  being  nearly  doubled.   This  is  shown  in  Fig.  140, 

where  c  a  represents  tlic  external  current  in  the  first  case,  and 
the  external  current  in  the  second.    OA  remains  n 

straight  line,  but  at  this  higher  speed 
the  slope  is  less.  From  this  latter 
circumstance  it  may  be  foreseen  that 
at  higher  speeds  the  resistance  may 
be  reduced  to  a  lower  value  before 
the  critical  state  is  reached  at  which 
the  machine  "unbuilds"  itself,  i.e, 
discharges  the  magnetism  from  its 
field-magnets. 

Curve  of  Total  Current  in  Arm- 
ature,-^  In  the  shunt  dynamo  the 
current  in  the  armature  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  external  circuit  and  in  the 
shunt  circuit ;  or 

c.  =  c  +  a 

A  curve  showing  the  relation  between  C  and  e  is  easily 
obtained.   In  Fig.  141  let  the  curve  O  m  i  be  the  "  external 


Fig.  14a 


characteristic"  at  the  given  speed.   Take  any  point  on  it 

such  as  m  ;  at  that  point  the  potential  between  terminals  is 
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measured  by  the  length  o(  xm  ot  Oe^  and  the  current  in 
amperes  is  measured  by  the  length  Ox  or  em.    Now  draw 

ilic  line  s  O  at  such  an  angle  sO  x  that  its  tangent  is  equal  to 
the  resistance  of  tlic  shunt.  Then  ^'.n  represents  the  current 
that  will  run  through  the  shunt  when  the  potential  is  O  ^  volts. 
Add  on  to  the  end  of  a  piece  mn  equal  to  es  ;  then  the 
whole  line  en  represents  the  armature  current  €•  when  the 
potential  has  the  value  Oe,  A  set  of  similar  points  may  be 
found  ^ving  the  new  curve  O  n  / ,  required. 

Total  Chayactcristic  of  SJnnit  Dyfianw. — If  the  total  electro- 
motive-force E  and  tlie  total  current  C.,  be  plotted  out,  we 
shall  obtain  the  characteristic  of  the  total  electrical  activity 
of  the  dynamo. 

Draw,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
the  curve  for  e  and  C«.  Let  /  be 
an}-  point  on  the  curve  where  the 
potential  is  /  x  or  O  e  and  the 
current  e p  or  Ox.  Then  tiraw  a 
line  O  J  at  such  an  angle  a  O  x 
that  its  tangent  is  equal  to  the 
resistance  of  the  armature.  Call 
the  point  where  this  cuts  p  x^  a. 
Then  a  x  represents  the  number  of 
volts  required  to  drive  the  current 
O  X  through  the  armature  resist- 
ance. Add  a  piece  q p  equal  to  a  x  to  the  summit  of  the  line 
/  X,  Then  the  height  qx  represents  the  total  electromotive- 
force  £  when  the  current  C«  has  the  value  represented  by  O 

Characteristic  of  Shunt  Dynamo,  with  Permanent  Mag- 
netism.— If  there  is  residual  magnetism  in  the  field-magnets, 
there  will  be  an  electromotive-force  induced,  even  before  the 
shunt  circuit  is  closed.  In  this  case  the  characteristic  would 
l>egin  at  a  point  /,  a  short  distance  along  the  horizontal  axis. 
In  fact  the  machine  behaves  as  though  there  were  already  at 
work  some  small  electromotive-force  (not  to  be  plotted),  which 
had  the  effect  of  setting  up  already  a  current  through  the 
machine,  so  that  the  machine  excites  itself  up  with  currents 
that  are,  in  the  early  (and  unstable)  stages  of  the  magnetiza- 
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tion,  proportional  to  the  ampcrc-turns  going  round  the  shunt 
circuiti  plus  some  imaginary  ampere-turns  causing  the  per- 
manent magnetism.  If  there  is  on  the  fieid-magnet  a  second 
coil,  by  which  an  independent  magnetization  can  be  introduced, 
the  same  kind  of  result  will  follow:  the  characteristic  will 
begin  at  some  point,  such  as  V,  the  electromotive-force  due 
to  the  ampere-turns  in  the  shunt  being  plotted  out  above 
O,  whilst  the  length  O  q  below  represents  the  part  of  the 
electromotive-force  due  to  the  ampere-turns  (real  or  imaginaiy) 


Fig.  144— Four  Curvei*  of  a  Shunt  Dynamo, 


of  the  independent  magnetism  ;  and  O  V  represents  the 
current  which  the  niacliine  will  give  when  short  circuited. 

There  will,  in  fact,  be  four  curves  for  a  shunt  dynamo, 
namely,  those  in  which  the  quantities  plotted  out  are  respec- 
tively e  and  C,  e  and  C«,  E  and  C,  £  and  C«.  Of  theses  the 
first  is  the  external  characteristic^  and  the  fourth  the  total 
characteristic. 

These  four  are  depicted  in  Fig,  144,  where  they  are  named 
A,  \\  C  and  D  respectively.  If  D  is  given,  A  can  be  obtained 
in  the  following  way  : — Let  th^  lines  O  J  and  O  Z  represent 
respectively  by  their  slope  the  resistance  of  the  armature  and 
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of  the  shunt  circuit  The  curve  B  is  got  from  D  by  deducting 
from  the  ordtnates  lengths  equal  to  the  portions  of  ordinates 
intercepted  by  the  line  O  J  ;  and  cur\'e  C  is  got  from  curve  D 

by  deducting  from  the  abscissje  lengths  equal  to  the  portion 
of  the  abr.cisb.^  intercepted  by  the  line  O  Z.  Then  curve  A 
is  got  by  taking  ordinates  from  B  and  abscissae  from  C  corre- 
sponding to  any  point  on  D. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  whilst  D  B  represents  the  lost  volts 
due  to  internal  resistance  of  armature,  C  D  represents  the  lost 
amperes  whicli  go  round  the  field^magnets.  The  lower  the 
resistance  of  the  armature,  and  the  higher  the  resistance  of  the 
shunt,  the  less  will  these  losses  be.  In  fact,  with  a  well-built 
modern  machine  the  four  curves  lie  very  close  together. 

If  the  curve  of  m  ignetization  of  the  machine  is  known  it  is  easy 
to  determine  the  cliaracteristic  by  a  geometrical  construction.  The 
curve  of  mignetization  0PM  (Fig.  145)  will  show  the  relation 


Fig.  145. 

between  N  and  the  ampere-turos  in  the  shunt  coil,  S«C«  in  our 
notadon. 

Let  this  curve  be  set  out  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  axis,  then  the 
line  O  R  may  be  divided  out  either  in  a  scale  representing  ampere- 
turns  or  in  a  scale  representing  amperes,  S«  divisions  of  the  former 
scale  corresponding  to  one  of  the  latter  scale.  The  verdcal  scale 
plotted  out  along  O  £  may  in  like  manner  represent  either  N  or  £  j 
js  C  X  10"*  being  the  ratio  of  the  readings  of  the  scales.  Now  set 
out  the  line  O  M,  making  with  O  R  an  angle  such  that  the  tangent  of 
its  slope  conesponds,  in  the  units  chosen,  to  the  resistance  of  the 
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shunt-winding;  for  example,  if  the  shunt-resisUiiice  he  16,  the  line 
will  pass  through  a  point  the  ordinate  of  which  represents  16  volts 
and  the  abscissn  i  am[)ere.  Let  this  line  meet  the  curve  of  ma<;neti- 
zation  at  M.  If  we  consider  any  point  P  on  the  curve,  its  ordinate 
P  R  will  represent,  ac  cording  as  we  please,  either  the  effective 
majnietism  when  the  magnetizing  current  is  O  R,  or  the  whole 
nmnber  of  volts  E  induced  in  the  armature  ;  and  the  part  01  the 
ordinate  Q  R  will  represent  the  ditierence  of  j^otential  (\  Clearly 
il;cii  P  O  will  represent  E  —  r,  that  is  to  say,  the  volts  lost  in  the 
armature,  which  arc  etjual  to  r,.  C',..  Now,  if  on  the  right  of  the 
diagram  we  lay  out  a  line  O  J  at  sut  li  an  angle  that  the  tangent  of  its 
slope  represents  the  armature  resistance  r^,  then  if  V  be  taken  so  far 
along  the  horizontal  axis  that  V  U  =  P  Q,  the  length  U  V  will 
represent  C.*   The  most  convenient  construction  is  to  project  points 


E 


0  V  X 

Fig.  146. 


P  and  Q  across  to  E  and  and  from  c  draw  «'T,  parallel  to  O  U, 
meeting  ET  in  T;  then  drop  a  perpendicular  from  T  giving  the* 
poinift  U  and  V,  where  T  /  =  U  V.  T  will  be  a  point  on  the  curve 
coftn^ting  E  and  C« ;  /  a  point  on  the  curve  connecting  e  and  C«. 
^Bpi  the  latter  curve  the  external  characteristic  can  be  got  as  shown 
on  p.  31 5,  Of  these  hyperbolic  curves  the  lower  limb  which  returns 
towards  O  represents  the  unstable  portion  corresponding  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  magnetic  curve.  From  the  existence  in  the  curves  of  a 
maximum  value  of  C«,  where  the  curve  turns  round  on  the  extreme 
right,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  machine  can  yield  this  maximum 
current ;  on  the  contrary,  the  maximum  current  that  the  machine  can 
safely  give  depends  on  the  section  of  its  armature  wires,  and  these 
are — ^in  the  best  machines — not  intended  to  cany  the  cuirent  under 
such  conditions.  The  working  part  of  the  curve  is  usually  the  top 
part  (Fig.  145),  and  it  will  be  obvious  from  the  construction  that  the 
smaller  the  internal  resistance,  the  further  will  the  curve  extend  to 
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the  right  and  the  more  nearly  horizontal  will  the  tops  of  both  curves . 
be ;  a  good  shunt-dynamo,  with  very  little  internal  resistance,  beh)g 
nearly  self-regulating  for  constant  potential. 

If  there  be  no  initial  or  residual  magnetization,  the  curves  will 
both  pass  through  O ;  but  neither  of  them  will  do  so  if  there  is 
initial  or  residual  magnetization.  In  that  case  the  curve  of  magneti- 
zation will  commence  above  O  at  some  point  such  as  K,  Fig.  146, 
and  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  curves  for  £  and  e  will  end  at  points 
so  iar  to  the  right  that  the  width  UV  K  O.  With  almost  every 
shunt  dynamo  it  is  found  that  if  descending  values  of /are  taken  (at 
any  given  speed)  e  becomes  zero,  whilst  C  has  still  a  definite  value. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  limiting  value  of  e  depends  on  the 
slope  of  M  O,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  resistance  per  turn  of  the  shunt 
coil;  any  diminution  of  the  resistance  per  turn  will  raise  E  by 
forcing  up  to  a  higher  degree  the  magnetization  corresponding  to  a 
given  value  of  e» 

Cmtrast  of  Series  Dynamo  with  Shunt  Dynamo. — Hie  dif- 
ference bctwcci:  scries  dynamos  and  shunt  dyn.imos  in  their 
behaviour  when  the  resistance  of  the  current  is  increased  or 
decreased,  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  p.  213.  In 
electric  lighting,  dynamos  are  usually  required  cither  {a)  to 
supply  glow-lamps  arranged  in  parallel,  in  which  case  the 
dynamos  must  maintain  a  constant  potential  at  the  mains,  or 
else  ifi)  to  supply  arc-lamps  arranged  in  series,  in  which  case 
*  the  dynamo  is  required  to  yield  a  constant  current.  In  thi 
case  where  the  potential  is  to  be  constant,  the  current  will  var)- 
with  the  number  of  lamps  in  parallel ;  in  the  second  case, 
where  the  current  is  to  be  constant,  the  electromotive-force 
must  vary  as  the  number  of  lamps  in  series. 

To  understand  the  applicability  of  series  or  shunt  dynamos* 
to  either  of  these  tasks,  it  will  be  convenient  to  construct  (either 
from  e  xperiment  or  from  theory)  coniparatixe  curves.  In  the 
case  of  parallel  distribution,  every  additional  lamp  switched  on 
across  the  mains  adds  to  the  conductance  of  .the  circuit  an 
amount  equal  to  its  own  conductance  {Le,  equal  to  the 
reciprocal  of  its  own  resistance).   It  is  therefore  expedient  to 

plot  out  together  the  values  of  e  and  of  ^.    This  has  been 
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done  in  Fig.  147  for  two  dynamos,  for  each  of  which  the 
maximum  value  of  €  was  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  that  for 
neither  a  series  nor  for  a  shunt  machine  does  the  value  of  e 
remain  constant  as  the  number  of  lamps  across  the  mains  is 
increased.  The  shunt  machine  gives  the  more  nearly  constant 
potential,  but  falls  off  as  the  number  of  lamps  is  increased. 

In  the  case  of  single-circuit  distribution  to  lamps  in  scries, 
every  additional  lamp  adds  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and 
in  this  case  it  is  expedient  to  plot  out  together  the  values  of  C 
and  R.  Fig.  148  shows  the  result  for  the  two  kinds  of  machine. 
It  will  be  seen  that  neither  machine  gives  anything  like  a  con- 
stant current ;  but  for  the  shunt  machine  there  is  just  one  brief 


stage,  namely,  when  its  current  is  at  the  maximum,  where  the 
value  is  more  constant  than  anything  that  the  series  dynamo 
can  give:  The  dotted  part  of  the  curve  corresponds  to  the 
case  of  a  series  dynamo  so  designed  as  to  have  a  drooping 

characteristic  (like  Fi<;.  131,  p.  205),  which  gives  more  nearly 
(with  moderately  small  resistances)  a  constant  current.  But 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  something  more  than  a  simple 
series  or  simple  shunt  machine  is  requisite  to  give  a  real  self- 
regulating  machine  for  either  purpose* 

Further  use  of  characteristics, — ^The  following  examples 
of  the  further  use  of  characteristics  are  taken  from  Dr.  Hop- 
kinson*s  paper  in  the  Proc,  Inst  Alech.  Engmceis  for  April 
1880. 
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Kt-lation  of  Chat actcrisiic  to  Stse  of  J/rf< ///'//<'.— SLijt;>osc  that  ,i 
certain  dynamo  of  a  given  construction  has  for  its  char  u  rcristic  the 
curve  O  a  (Fig.  149).  What  will  be  the  characteriblic  of  a  dynamo  built 
of  preciiely  the  same  type,  but  with  all  its  linear  dimensions  doubled*? 
Th«  surfaces  will  be  four  times  as  great,  the  volume  and  weight  eight 
times  as  great.  There  will  be  the  same  number  of  turns  of  wire,  Init  the 
length  will  be  doubled  and  the  cross-section  quadrupled,  and  therefore  the 
internal  resistances  will  be  halved.  If  the  resistances  were  adjusted  so 
as  to  give  the  same  current  as  before,  the  new  machine  would  have  only 
half  the  intensity  of  ik-lcl  of  the  small  one.  But  if  adjusted  to  give  the 
same  intensity  of  field  as  before,  the  current  will  be  doubled. 

Now  the  magnetic  Ilux  will  be  increased  fourfold,  md  therefore  the 
elect romoluc-forcc  will  be  four  limes  as  great.  But  \vc  only  wanted 
the  current  doubled.  That  is  to  say,  the  resistance  will  have  to  be 
doubled  it  the  field  is  to  be  of  the  same  intensity.  To  represent  this  state 
of  things,  take  the  point  a  on 
the  characteristic  of  the  small 
machine,  and  draw  the  ordinate 
a  m.  Draw  O  M,  double  O  w, 
and  at  M  erect  an  ordinate  A  M 
four  times  the  len<:^th  of  a  in. 
The  resistance— the  slope  of 
O  A — is  double  that  of  O  a. 
The  new  characleiistic  will  pass 
through  A.  The  points  a  and 
A  are  similar  points  with  respect 
to  the  saturation  of  the  iron  of 
the  magnets ;  and  it  is  this  which 
determines  the  practical  limits 
to  the  economic  working  of  a 
dynamo  of  given  type  at  a  given 
sjx'cd.  Hence  we  see,  with  ■ 
1 1  u  a  d  r  u  J  j1  ed  el  cc  t  r  o  m  o  t  i  \  e  -  fo  r  c  e 
and  double  current,  the  output 

will  be  eight  times  as  great  as  with  the  smaller  machine  when  worked 
up  to  an  equal  saturation  limit  These  points  may  be  compared  with 
the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  size  to  efficiency  on  p.  loS. 

A^licaiion  of  CharaderisHcs  to  Dynamos  used  in  Ckar/^ngAecumu* 
lators, — ^The  following  problem  is  of  great  practical  importance  v-'Suppose 
a  dynamo  is  used  for  charging  an  accumulator^  and  is  driven  at  a  given 
speedy  what  current  will  pass  through  it  ? 

Dr.  Hopkinson  ha'^  j^iven  a  solution  of  this  problem  for  the  case  of  a 
series  dynamo.  Draw  the  total  characteristic  of  th*-  dvnanio  Fi^.  150)  for 
the  given  speed.  Along  O  Y  setoff  O  E  to  repre-jcnL  the  electromotive- 
force  of  the  accumulator,  and  through  E  draw  the  Imc  C  E  A,  making  an 
angle  Willi  O  X  such  that  its  tangent  represents  the  resistance  of  the 
whole  circuit,  including  the  accumulators.  This  line  will  cut  the  charac- 


Fig.  149. 
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teristic  in  the  points  B  and  A  ;  and,  if  the  characteristic  be  repeated  back- 
wards, in  C  also.  This  negative  branch  of  the  characteristic  is  simply  the 
characteristic  of  the  dynamo  when  the  current  through  it  is  reversed,  axKl 


Fig.  15a 

its  elcctfomotive-force  therefore  also  inverted.  Then  O  L  represents  the 
actual  current  in  the  circuit;  OM  represents  an  unstable  current  which 
might  exist  for  a  moment ;  and  O  N  represents  the  current  which  would 

traverse  the  circuit  were  the 
accumulators  to  overpower 
the  dynamo  and  reverse  it, 
as  indeed  frequently  happens 
when  series  dynamos  are  so 
used.  For  it  will  be  observed 
that  if,  as  is  the  case  when 
accumulators  are  reaching 
their  full  charge,  their  electro- 
motive-force were  to  rise,  or 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
to  increase,  the  inevitable 
result  \v(n;ld  be  to  diminish 
the  curiciit  O  L,  so  that  the 
magnetism  of  the  field- 
magnets  will  also  drop,  thus 
dinunishing  the  effective 
elecuomotive- force  of  the 
dynamo:  and  consequently 
the  point  A' will  be  brought 
tiG.  151.  nearer  to  the  position  of  insta- 

bility at  the  bow  of  the  curve. 
With  the  shuntldynamo  the  case  i<;  different.    Let  Fig.  151  represent 
the  characteristic  of  the  shunt' dynamo,  the  external  current  being  plotted 
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along  O  X,  and  the  total  electromotive-force  along  O  Y.  Draw  the  line 
C  £  A  as  before.  Then  it  cuts  the  positive  branch  at  A,  and  O  L  is  the 
current  in  the  main  circuit.  If,  now,  either  the  counter  electromotive- 
force  of  the  accumulators  or  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  increases,  the 
effect  will  be  to  move  the  point  A  to  a  hij^her  point  on  the  curve.  The 
charging  current  O  L  may  diminish,  but  the  shunt  current  will  increase 
or  the  cfTectivc  electromotive-force  A  L  will  be  increased.  Therefore 
with  the  bliunt  dynamo  there  will  be  no  likelihood  of  the  accumulators 
overpowering  and  reversing  the  dynamo. 

In  the  case  of  a  series  dynamo  driving  an  arc-lamp,  Fip.  150  also 
may  be  applied  to  explain  the  instability  sometimes  ob^^crvcd.  The  arc 
acts  as  though  it  had  a  counter  clcctromotivc-forcc,  which,  for  steady 
arcs  is  not  less  than  35  volts.  Hence  if  O  E  is  set  olY  to  this  value,  the 
resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  must  be  low  enough  for  the  sloping 
line  E  A  to  cut  the  curve  above  the  ''knee,**  otherwise  the  condition 
becomes  unstable. 
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;  CHAPTER  XL 

CONSTANT  POTENTIAL  DYNAMOS. 

Conditions  of  Supply, — For  some  purposes — as  for  feeding 

a  system  of  incandescent  lamps  in  parallel — the  current  must 
be  supplied  Ittjin  the  niaiiis  at  an  absolutely  codstaut  potential 
or  pressure  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  of  potentials  between 
the  mains  must  be  constant  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the 
current  delivered  by  the  machine  shall  vary  exactly  in  a  ratio 
inverse  to  that  of  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit ; 
increasing,  as  the  resistance  is  diminished  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  lamps  across  the  mains  of  the  circuit  But  we 
have  seen  that,  owing  to  two  causes  (i)  internal  resistance. 
(2)  demagnctizini,^  reactions  of  armature — the  volts  at  the 
terminals  at  full  load  fall  short  of  the  value  they  would  have 
(at  the  same  speed  and  magnetization)  at  zero  load.  The  lost 
volts  increase  with  the  load.  Hence,  means  must  be  taken  to 
compensate  for  the  lost  voits  if  the  supply  is  to  be  maintained 
at  a  constant  pressure.  If  a  dynamo  is  to  supply  lamps  at, 
say  100  volts,  the  pressure  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  97 
or  96  volts  w  hen  all  the  lamps  are  at  work. 

For  some  other  purposes,  as  for  supplying  a  set  of  lamps 
connected  in  a  simple  series,  placed  on  one  line,  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  in  the  line  an  absolutely  constant  current^  no 
matter  how  many  or  how  few  lamps  or  motors  may  be  at 
work.  This,  of  course,  means  that  when  the  resistance  of  the 
main  circuit  is  increased  by  the  switchinj^^-in  of  more  lamps, 
the  dynamo  must  put  forth  a  proportionate  increase  of  electro- 
motive-force. 

The  two  ends  to  be  attained  by  r^ulation  are  therefore  not 
only  distinct,  but  incompatible  with  one  another ;  a  dynamo 
cannot  possibly  keep  its  electromotive-force  constant,  and  at 
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the  same  time  vary  it  in  proportion  to  the  varyiiij^  resistance 
of  the  external  circuit.  The  two  systems  are  adapted  to 
entirely  different  cases  of  electric  distribution.  Their  theory 
is  diflferent ;  ciiitl  the  practical  modes  for  carrying  them  out 
are  different  also. 

Constant-current  machines,  as  required  for  arc-lighting,  and 
for  glow-lamps  in  series,  are  described  in  Chapter  XVI 1 1.  The 
present  chapter  will  deal  only  with  machines  for  supply  at 
constant  pressure. 

There  arc  various  ways  of  go\crninr^  d\'namos  so  as  to 
maintain  either  a  constant  potential  or  a  constant  current. 
Some  of  these  methods  involve  hand  regulation  ;  others,  auto- 
matic switching  in  or  out  of  resistances,  to  vary  the  excitation 
of  the  field-magnets ;  others,  automatic  adjustment  of  the 
brushes  ;  and  others,  electrical  governing  of  the  speed.  The 
chapter  on  Regulators  deals  with  these.  Let  it  be  noted  in 
the  first  place  that  the  voltage  of  a  given  dynamo  depends,  as 
shown  by  the  lunLhiinci.tal  e([uationCp.  1 70),  on  three  things — 
the  speed,  the  number  of  armature-windings,  and  the  magnetic 
flux  :  hence  it  follows  that  any  one  of  these  might  be  used  to 
control  the  output  of  the  machine.  The  speed  can  be  changed 
by  purely  mechanical  contrivances.  The  number  of  effective 
armature  conductors  can  be  changed  by  shifting  the  brushes^ 
forward  beyond  the  neutral  point  The  magnetic  f^ux  can 
be  varied  by  altering  the  magnetizing  current  that  excites  the 
magnetism,  or  by  changing  the  disposition  uf  the  magnetic, 
circuit. 

In  cases  of  isolated  plant  it  may  be  convenient  to  apply 
a  governor  to  so  varj^  the  speed  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  on  the  circuit  as  to  maintain  a  constant  electric 
pressure ;  but  this  is  not  satisfactory  when  the  engine  has 
other  work  than  driving  a  single  dynamo.  Those  methods 
have  been  preferred  which  admit  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
constant  speed  of  driving.  Throughout  this  chapter  this 
condition  will  be  assumed  to  hold  good  ;  and  as  a  purely 
magnetic  method  of  regulation  is  but  little  used  we  need  only 
deal  here  with  the  methods  that  depend  on  varying  the 
excitation  of  the  magnets. 

Q 
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Hand  Regtdator, — In  Edison's  method  of  supplying 
mains  at  a  constant  potential  a  shunt  dynamo  is  emplov  ed, 

a  variable  resistance,  or  rheostat,  R,  being  introduced  into  the 
shunt-circuit  Fig.  152).  A  Icvci  moved  b}- hand,  whcnevcr 
the  potential  rises  or  falls  below  its  proper  value,  niakc>  con- 
tact on  a  number  of  studs  connected  with  a  set  of  resistances, 
and  thus  controls  the  degree  of  excitation  of  the  field-magnets. 
To  make  the  arrangement  automatic  the  variable  resistance 
should  be  adjusted  by  an  electromagnet  the  coils  of  which  are 
an  independent  shunt  across  the  mains.  The  shunt  dynamo, 
if  well  constructed,  is,  as  shown  on  p.  212,  nearly  constant 


Fig.  152.— Edison's  Method  of  Regulaiing. 


in  its  voltage  ;  the  pressure  at  the  terminals  falls  off  very  little 
at  full  load.  With  such  a  dynamo,  but  a  small  increase  of 
exciting  power  is  needed  to  make  up  for  the  lost  volts  at  full 
load.  The  regulating  rheostat  is  equally  applicable  to  a 
separately-excited  machine. 

Self-regulating  Machines. — The  theor}-  of  self-reL;Lilatioa 
is  extremely  simple.  Volts  depend  on  the  flux  ;  hence,  any 
drop  in  the  volts  can  be  compensated  by  increasing  the  flux. 
The  problem  then  is  how  to  make  the  main  current,  which  as 
it  increases  causes  the  volts  to  drop  automatically,  increase 
the  flux.  It  is  clear  that  a  compensating  main-circuit  coil  of 
sufficient  turns  to  prcdi!ce  the  needed  additional  excitation, 
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must  be  wound  upon  the  field-magnet.    The  compensating 

coil  must  obviously  be  thick  enough  tu  carry  the  main  current, 
and  usually  consists  of  few  turns.  If  the  machine  is  shunt- 
wound  to  begin  with,  and  a  compensating  coil  in  series  with 
the  armature  Is  thus  added,  the  combination  is  usually  termed 
a  *' compound"  winding.  The  term  "compound  dynamo" 
was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Crompton  and  Kapp  to  signify  a 
dynamo  with  mixed  series  and  shunt-winding,  by  analc^ 
with  the  engineers'  term  "compound  engine**  for  a  steam- 
cn^^inc  working  with  both  high-  and  low-pressure  cylinders. 
A  compensating  series-coil  is,  however,  equally  applicable  to 
any  well-designed  dynamo  in  which  the  initial  magnetism 
is  independently  excited.  The  following  combinations  are 
possible : — 

(/.)  Series  regulating  coils  -f  permanent  magnets  to  excite 
the  field  initially  with  an  independent  constant  magne- 
tization. 

(m.)  Series  regulating  coils  4-  an  independent  cunent  circu- 
lating in  separate  coils  round  the  field-magnetSy  to 
produce  an  independent  constant  magnetization. 

(//f.)  Series  regulating  coils  +  an  independent  current  circu- 
lating in  the  main  circuit  (and  generated  either  by 
a  battery  or  by  an  independent  magneto-dynamo) 
having  the  effect  of  partly  exciting  the  field-magnets 
with  an  independent  constant  magnetization. 

(hf )  Series  regulating  coils  +  shunt-magnet  coils  supplied  by  a 
portion  of  the  current  of  the  machine  itself,  thereby 
partly  exciting  the  field-magnets,  with  an  independent 
and  nearly  constant  magnetization. 

(:.)  Alternate-current  dynamos  may  be  compounded  by  pro- 
viding them  with  regulating  coils  supplied  with  a 
current  derived  (by  a  suitable  transformer)  from  the 
main-circuit  current,  and  proportional  to  it ;  the  derived 
currents  being  first  sent  through  a  rectifying  commu- 
uuur.  Tlx'  ;tidei)endent  ma-netization  maybe  derived 
either  from  an  auxiliary  exciici,  or  from  a  separate 
coil  or  group  of  coils  in  the  armature,  or,  in  fact,  by 
another  transformer,  the  primary  of  \\hich  is  placed 
across  the  mains  as  a  shunt ;  in  cither  of  the  latter 
cases  the  current  being  properly  commuted. 

Q  2 
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Theoretically,  several  other  self-reguladng  combinations  are 
possible;  for  example,  a  machine  with  a  long  armature  lying 
between  two  separate  field-magnets,  one  independently  excited, 
the  other  in  series ;  a  scries  machine  with  unsaturated  magnets 
combined  with  a  (quasi-independent)  series  macliine  with  over- 
saturated  nuignets  on  the  same  shaft ;  a  series  machine  having  two 
sets  of  field-magnet  poles  at  different  leads,  one  of  the  sets  of  poles 
being  the  series-excited  set,  the  other  excited  independently,  or  in 
shunt  circuit,  &c. 


Theory  of  Self-Regulation. 

In  considering  the  theory  of  self-regulation  w  e  shall  pro- 
ceed as  follows: — First  find  an  expression  for  the  pressure 
at  the  mains.  This  will,  in  general,: consist  of  three  terms. 
Secondly,  we  shall  consider  these  three  terms  as  to  whether 
their  factors  are  constants  or  variables.  Then,  having  ascer- 
tained which  of  the  terms  contain  variable  factors,  \\c  must 
consider  what  conditions  must  be  laid  down  (such  as  prescriL- 
ing  a  particular  speed  or  a  particular  number  of  windings)  iii 
order  that  the  terms  containing  variable  factors  shall  disappear. 
These  conditions  will  be  embodied  in  an  "  equation  of  con- 
dition/'  which  will  be  then  discussed.  In  general  it  will  be 
found  that  if  the  speed  is  prescribed  beforehand,  there  will 
be  a  ccrLciiii  "critical"  number  of  regulating  coils  to  be 
deduced  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  regulatinr^ 
coils  is  prescribed  beforehand,  there  will  be  a  particular  or 
"critical  "  speed  at  which  self- regulation  holds  good. 

It  is  possible  to  treat  the  theory  either  algebraically  or 
geometrically.   Both  methods  will  be  here  used. 

Case  (f .).  Series  Regulating  Coils  +  Permanent  Magnets 
(compare  p.  55). — If  the  field-magnets  are  partly  permanently 
niai^nctizcd,  or  if  there  are  permanent  steel  magnets  in 
addition  to  the  electromagnets,  giving  an  initial  field,  we 
may  denominate  the  initial  flux  as  Nj. 

Now  the  fundamental  equation  of  the  scries  dynamo  is 

E  =  //  Z  N, 
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and  the  difference  of  potential  or  pressure  at  the  terminals  is 
found  by  deducting  the  lost  volts ;  or 

^  as  E  -  (r.  +  r«)  C. 

But  N«  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  that  pass  through 
the  armature  at  any  instant,  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the 
permanent  independent  part  N|,  and  a  part  depending  upon 
the  current  C,  and  equal  to 

where  is  the  number  of  turns  in  the  compensating  coil, 
/  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  A  its  cross  section,  and 
fi  the  average  value  of  the  permeability  (see  p.  120)  between 
the  two  extreme  values  that  it  has  when  C  is  zero  and  when 
C  is  at  its  maximum.   If  for  brevity  we  write 

10 1    fiA  ^' 

we  may  tlicn  write  the  variable  part  of  N  as  ^  S«  C ;  and 
therefore, 

N  =  Ni  +  ?S.C; 
and  we  get,  as  the  complete  expression  for  e, 

^  =  «  Z  (Ni  +  i7     C)  «  {r.  +  rj  C, 

or 

ir««ZNi  +  »Z^S.C  -  (r.  +  r.)C. 

The  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation 
consists  of  three  terms,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  speed 
and  two  constants  as  factors.  The  last  two  contain  a  variable, 

the  current,  and  one  of  them  also  contains  as  factors  the  speed 
;/  and  the  number  of  regulatincf  coils  S.«.  If  S,.  is  prescribed 
beforehand,  then  the  particular  speed  at  which  the  dynamo 
is  self-reflating  will  be  clearly  that  speed  at  which  the  ex» 
pression  for  e  will  contain  nothing  but  constants.  If  //is  pre- 
scribed beforehand,  then  we  must  vary  S„  so  as  to  eliminate 
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the  terms  that  contain  the  variable  factor.  Since  the  two  last 
terms  are  of  opposite  sign,  it  is  clear  that  by  varying  S«  or  «, 
or  both,  the  value  of  »  Z  ^  S»  may  be  made  numerically  equal 
to  n  +  f*.'  Then  at  the  constant  speed,  which  we  will  call  f/j, 
the  last  two  terms  will  cancel  one  another  out,  or, 

«i  Z  ^  S«  C  -  (r.  -i-      C  O. 

That  is  to  say,  S«  and  //i  must  be  such  that 

//i  Z  ^  S«  =  r«  +  [Xli  I.] 

This  is  the  eqiiaticii  of  condition. 

If  the  condition  laid  down  in  this  equation  is  observed, 
then  the  last  two  terms  for  e  disappear,  and  we  have  simply, 

^  =  ^1  Z  Ni  =  comtanU 

Having  thus  praved  that,  at  the  given  speed,  ^  is  a  constant, 
it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  determines  the  value 

of  e,  Clcarl}-  c  is  directly  proportional  to  N],  the  initial  flux. 
Therefore,  we  can  arrant^e  that  the  dynamo,  still  driven  at  the 
given  speed,  shall  give  any  pressure  we  please,  within  limits^ 
provided  we  alter  Ni  in  the  requisite  proportion. 

Suppose  that  the  speed  is  prescribed  by  mechanical  con- 
siderations, then  the  proper  or  critical  number  of  regulating 
coils  is  given  by  the  expression 

S.  =  [XIV.] 

This  is  instructive.  The  higher  the  internal  resistance  of  a 
dynamo  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  the  regulating 
coils  in  series,  if  it  is  to  be  self-regulating. 

Returning  to  the  equation  of  condition,  we  will  write  it 
in  the  second  form — 

which  for  a  given  number  of  series  coils  gives  us  as  the  value 
of  the  critical  speed. 
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and  this  speed  will  be  higher  the  greater  the  internal  resistances 
are. 

Lastly,  we  may  write  the  last  equation  in  the  following 

way, 

.  .   ,        ,  total  internal  resistance 

critical  speed  =       ,  r  ,  X  a  quantity 

^  number  ot  turns  ut  series  coils        ^  ' 

depending  only  on  tlic  armature  windinc^s  and  on  the  magnetic 
circuit  and  its  working  permeability  within  the  range  for  which 
regulation  is  required. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  the  only  cause  of  drop  of 
pressure  that  needed  to  be  compensated  for  was  that  due  to 
internal  resistances.  But  the  drop  of  pressure  due  to  the 
demagnetizing  action  of  the  armature  is  in  modern  machines 
a  consideration  of  even  more  importance.  To  take  account 
of  this  action  we  must  remember  that  if  the  angle  of  lead  X  is 
known,  the  demagnetizing  belt  of  conductors  (see  p.  85)  will 

be  that  comprised  within  an  angle  of  2  X,  namely  Z  ^^^o* 

And  each  such  conductor  carries  ^  C  amperes,  making  the 
demagnetizing  ampere-turns  Z  \  C  360^  Or,  if  the  number 
of  armature  conductors  within  the  angle  X  is  called  D,  the 

demagnetizing  ampere-turns  will  be  2  D  X  i  C  =  1.)  C.  As, 
however,  these  turns  arc  situated  over  the  armature,  whilst 
the  compensating  coils  are  wound  on  the  field-magnet,  their 
number  will  need  to  be  greater  in  proportion  approximately 
to  the  leakage  coefficient  v  (see  pp.  148  and  346).  Hence 
we  shall  have  to  increase  S^,  the  series  coils,  from  the  value 
found  above  to  the  value 

=  -f  D  ^.  [XV.] 

Case  (it.)  Series  Dynamo  -f  Separately-excited  Coils  (see  "  Scries 
and  Separate"  Fig.  44,  p.  55). — In  this  case  there  is  an  initial 
magnetism  due  to  a  separate  exciting  current. 

If  we  call  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  due  to  the  iu dependent 
excitation  Nj,  the  SLuiie  argument  holds  good  as  in  tlie  preceding 
case,  and  the  same  conclusions.  N,  %vill  not,  however,  l)e  really  a 
constint,  foi  the  effect  of  tlie  introduction  of  a  constant  amount  of 
magnetizing  force  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  saturation  resulting 
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from  the  wlwlc  magnetizing  force.  If,  however,  the  average  worldng 
permeability  tliroughout  the  range  of  regulation  is  taken  into  account 
in  the  calculation  of  Ni  as  well  as  in  that  of  S,  then  any  falling- 
off  in  the  effect  of  the  independent  exciting  current  is  implicitly 

provided  for. 

Gi'onutriiiil  Dewonstration  of  Cases  (/.)  and  (ii.). — On  p.  185  it 
was  shown  how  tliu  values  of  the  ])Otcntial  at  terminals  fall  off  in 
magneto  and  sei);irately-excitcd  (ivnamos  as  the  current  increases, 
i  always  I)eing  less  than.  E  by  an  ainount  C(iuai  to  ;•„  C. 

To  re[)rcsent  the  facts,  let  O  X  and  O  P  be  taken  as  the  axes 
for  plotting  out  amperes  and  volts,  and  let  O  P  (Fig.  153)  represent 
the  electromotive-force  (E  =  Z  Nj)  due  to  the  permanent  or  in- 
dependent magnetism,  as  measured  when  no  current  is  running 
through  the  armature.  Now,  assuming  that  the  armature  reactions 
are  small  enough  to  be  neglected,  E  will  at  constant  speed  remain 


to  the  length  O  V.  The  height  U  V  will  be  the  drop  in  the  external 
volts ;  for  IT  V  =  tan  U  O  V  x  O  V  =  r..  C.  Cut  off  from  /V  a 
portion,  /  Q  =  U  V,  and  Q  V  will  represent  <*.  While  the  curve  for 
E  and  C  is  approximately  a  horizontal  line,  the  curve  for  e  and  C 
(the  external  characteristic)  falls,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  Any 
point  on  the  r  curve  can  be  got  from  the  E  curve  by  simply  deducting 
from  the  height  a  piece  equal  to  the  corresponding  width  across  the 
triangle  J  O  X.  Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  when  the  K  curve  is 
horizontal  the  c  curve  slopes  downward,  we  must  use  an  E  curve  that 
slopes  upward  by  a  i)recisely  equal  amount,  if  we  want  to  get  a  hori- 
zontal e  curve;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  want  to  get  constant  potential. 
How  are  we  to  get  an  upward  sloping  E  curve  ?  Remember  that  at 
a  given  speed,  //,,  the  value  of  E  is  »|  Z  Nowhere  Ni  means  that  the 
magnetic  circuit  lias  somehow  (either  permanently  or  by  a  separate 
current)  been  excited  up  to  tuch  a  degree  that     lines  go  through 


Fic.  153. 


the  same  with  all 
currents,  but  e  will 
drop.  From  O  set 
off  the  line  O  J  at  an 
anule  surh  that  its 
tangent  rei»resents 
the  internal  resist- 
ance of  the  machine. 
Now  consider  the 
case  when  the  current 
C  has  the  parlicular 
value  corresponding 
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the  annature.  The  same  plotting  that  serves  for  volts  will  (;erve 
for  values  of  N  by  choosing  the  appropriate  scale;  or,  O  P  may 
represent  N^.  Therefore  P  is  a  point  on  a  curve  of  nu^etizatton, 
which  will  rise  still  higher  if  only  we  pot  on  more  ampere-tums  of 
excitation.  Therefore  all  that  is  required  to  be  done  is  to  put  on 
the  magnets  a  coil  in  series,  having  such  a  number  of  turns  Sb  that 
the  ampere-toins  S*  C  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  magnetism 
in  the  right  proportion ;  in  fact,  so  that  T  /  shall  be  equal  to  U  V. 
We  have  now  got  an  E  curve  which  slopes  up — ^not  quite  a  straight 
line,  to  be  sure,  but  such  that  when  we  subtract  the  volts  requited 
CO  drive  the  current  through  the  armature  resistance,  we  get  an 
€  curve  that  is  approximately  level 

Comparing  the  algebraic  and  geometric  methods,  we  see  that 
/ V  corresponds  to  Z  ;  T  /  to  f/^  Z  ^  S,.  C ;  and  U  V  to  /„  C,  or 
if  the  resistance  of  the  added  series  coil  is  included  in  the  slope  of 
the  line  O  J,  U  V  will  correspond  to  {i\  +  C. 

Casi'  {Hi.)  Series  Dyiumo  -f-  Ind(p:ndctit  EUctromotive-force  thrown 
into  the'  Main  Circuit. — This  really  comprises  two  rases:  where  the 
indepentlent  constant  electromotive-force  is  due  to  a  battery,  and 
where  it  is  due  to  n  separate 
macfneto  machine  driven  at  a 
constant  speed  ("Series  and 
Magneto,  '  see  p.  55),  The 
argument  is  the  same,  how- 
ever, for  both  cases.  Fig.  154 
will  represent  either  case. 

The  solution  is  identical 

with  the  preceding  cases,  ex-   V»  ^ 

cept  that  there  are  now  three 

resistances  internal  to  the  ar-  '54* 

rangement  to  be  compensated. 

Case  (iv.)  Series  RegulaHng  Coils  +  Shunt  Exciting 
Cmls :  "  Compound  Winding*^ — ^The  compound-wound  dynamo 
may  be  regarded  as  either  a  series  dynamo  to  which  some 
shunt  windinc^s  have  been  added,  so  as  to  provide  an  initial 
magnetization,  or  as  a  shunt  dynamo  to  which  some  series 
windings  have  been  added  to  compensate  for  the  drop  of 
potential  at  the  terminals.  There  are  two  possible  methods 
of  connecting  the  shunt  coils  to  the  dynamo^  and  the  pro- 
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])orti()ns  differ  >iiL;luly  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  **  short-shunt  ** 
method  (see  p.  56)  tluj  shunt  coils  arc  joined  as  a  shunt  to 
the  armature  part  r^l  the  dynamo  only,  beinj^  connected  across 
from  brush  to  brush.  In  the  "  long-shunt "  method  the  shunt 
coils  arc  connected  across  the  terminals  of  the  machine,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  either  as  a  shunt  to  the  external 
circuit,  or  as  a  shunt  to  the  armature  and  series  coils  together. 
In  the  former  arrangement  llie  current  through  the  shunt  is 
not  constant,  because  thouc^h  c  may  remain  fairly  constant, 
the  potential  at  the  brushes  does  not,  but  increases  when  the 
external  circuit*s  resistance  decreases.  In  the  latter  arrange^ 
ment  the  current  through  the  shunt  is  constant  if  ^  is  constant, 
and  the  case  becomes  one  analogous  to  those  already  discussed, 


Fig.  155.  Fig.  156, 


of  an  independent  constant  excitation.  The  connexions  of 
the  short-shunt  method  are  indicated  in  Fig.  155,  In  a  well* 
designed  dynamo  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  the 
shunt  is  connected  across  the  brushes  or  across  the  terminals 

of  the  main  circuit.  The  connexions  of  the  loni^-shunt  arrange- 
ment are  as  shown  in  I'ig.  156.  The  calculations  for  the  two 
cases  are  practical!)  identical,  and  involve  the  same  kind  of 
arguments.  That  for  long-shunt  is  a  little  more  simple,  and 
is  accordingly  given. 
We  have  then 

E  =  »ZN;  (0 

^  =  E  -  (r.  -r      C,    .     .    .  (2) 
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and  as  the  magnetism  depends  nn  the  total  number  of 
ampere-turas  of  excitation,  we  shall  write, 

H^q  (S.C,  Ar  S.C.,)  ;      ....  (3) 
where  q  has  the  same  signification  as  before  (p.  229),  namely 

^  15  '2  J-  . 
10  /iA' 

or  more  strictly  is  the  variable  number  representing,  at  the 
various  stages  of  magnetization,  the  numerical  ratio  between 
flux  and  excitation  for  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  particular 

cl\  namo.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is  also  necessary  to 
consider  the  value  which  q  has  when  the  external  current  is 
zero,  and  when  the  only  excitation  is  that  due  to  the  shuni  : 
this  may  be  called  q^.  Then  the  initial  fiux  on  open  circuit 
will  be : — 

N.  =  q^  S.C,. 

Then  from  the  three  equations  we  have 

^ss»Z^S. C.  +  isrZ^SiC.  -  (f.  +  OC. 

Now  here  we  ha\e  three  terms,  the  fir^t  containing,  as 
factors,  tlie  speed  (which  may  be  kept  constant),  and  the 
shunt  current  C,  which  will  be  made  constant  if  ^can  be  made 
constant ;  the  second  contains  the  speed  also  as  a  factor;  the 
second  and  third  both  contain  the  variable  current  C«.  The 
two  variable  terms  are  of  opposite  sign.  Now  €  cannot 
possibly  be  a  constant,  when  two  of  its  terms  contain  a  variable 
as  factor,  unless  the  coeflficients  of  that  variable  factor  are 
such  that  they  make  those  two  terms  cancel  one  another ; 
€  cannot  be  constant  unless  cither  the  speed  ;/  or  the  windings 
S«,  or  both,  are  so  adjusted  as  to  fulfil  this.  But  these  can  be 
varied  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  two  coefficients  to  be 
equal,  viz, — 

jf  Z  ^  S.,  =    +  r,.. 

This  is  then  one  of  the  two  equations  of  condition  ;  and  the 
critical  number  of  series-turns  at  the  given  speed  will  be 

Q        ^JL^*J1  JL 
n  Lq 
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Or,  if  S»  is  prescribed,  the  critical  speed  will  be 

r.  -f  r«  I 

H  s   —   • 

If  this  condition  be  observed,  then  e  will  be  constant  and  have 

the  value 

^  =  «  Z  ^  S,  C,. 

But  this  would  leave  c  indeterminate,  since  =  e  -h-  But 
we  may  reflect  that  though  this  equation  might  not  give  us 
the  value  of  ^,  there  will  nevertheless  be  a  determinate  value 
for  it,  namely,  the  same  value  that  e  would  have  when  there 
is  no  current  taken  from  the  dynamo  at  all,  but  when  it  is 
running  on  open  circuit  only.  Under  these  conditions  the 
value  of  e  will  be 

e  =  «ZN.  -  (r.+  rJC; 
or,  since  here  g  has  the  value 

But  t'  =  C,  r„  whence  we  get 

r,  I 

Comparing  this  value  of  n  with  that  obtained  in  the  first 
equation  of  condition,  we  get 

whence,  finally,  as  the  second  equation  of  condition, 

■ 

S.  _    r,  q 
Sm    r.  +  r«  '  * 

As  is  proportional  to  fi»  the  initial  pemieabiltty  when  the 
shunt  only  is  at  work,  and  g  proportional  to  the  average  permeability 
ft  for  the  range  of  working  between  zero  current  and  maximum 
cuncnt,  it  follows  that  if  there  were  no  alteration  of  saturation, 
^1  -7-  g»  would  equal  i.  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  wherein 
the  theory  of  compounding  was  expressly  based  upon  the  supposition 
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that  there  was  no  saturation — or  in  other  words,  that  the  permeability 
was  constant — the  formulse  obtained  were  admittedly  incorrect  for 
this  reason*  Or.  Frdlich  found  for  a  certain  Siemens  compound 
dynamo, 

S  T 

.  •  =  17-7,  whereas  -  -    ■  =  61  •  9. 

b,  r.  + 

From  which  it  is  clear  that  ft^  must  have  been  about  3*5  times 
as  great  as  fi^;  in  other  words,  this  machine  had  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  iron  in  its  magnets  or  armature  core,  or  in  both.  This 
dynamo  must  hive  been  both  badly  des?;4ne(l  and  of  low  efficiency; 
r,  ought  to  have  been  not  61*9,  but  at  least  300  times  as  great  as 

To  compensate  for  the  demagnetizing  action  of  the  armature, 
additional  turns  are  required  in  the  series  coil,  as  explained  above 
on  p.  331.  To  make  the  last  set  of  formuls  complete  S  should  be 
replaced  by  S  —  D 

Over-compounding, — It  will  be  noticed  that,  apart  from 
the  demagnetizing  action  of  the  armature,  the  atnount  of 
excitation  to  be  provided  for  by  the  series  coils  is  always 
proportional  to  the  resistances  that  are  in  the  main  circuit 

and  internal  to  tJw  pjiiits  for  wircli  the  constant  liiftircuce  of 
p-^tt'ntial  is  desired ;  this  renders  it  possible,  in  a  case  where 
the  mains  leading  from  the  dynamo  to  the  lamps  are  long,  so 
to  compound  the  dynamo  by  adding  more  coils  in  series  as 
to  give  a  constant  potential,  not  at  its  terminals,  but  at  the 
distant  point  of  the  circuit  where  the  lamps  are  to  be  used. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  circumstance  in  all  cases  where  the 
lamps  arc  far  from  the  dynamo,  as  in  the  lighting  of  mines 
froin  machinery  at  the  surface  ;  for  then  by  cver-co)npouudiiiir^ 
one  can  obtain  a  const.int  pressure,  not  at  the  terminals  of 
the  dynamo,  but  on  the  mains  at  some  point  in  the  midst  of 
the  lamp-network*  There  is  another  advantage  in  over-com- 
pounding, namely,  that  when  the  full  load  comes  upon  a 
machine,  the  engine,  however  carefully  governed,  generally 
slows  down  a  little,  tending  tc  produce  a  further  drop  in  the 
voltage.  As  an  example  of  over-compounding  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  6-pole  strcct-traiinvay  generator,  described 
on  p,  435,  required  about  ^Qo:>  ampere-turns  per  pole  on 
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open  circuity  but  had  a  series-winding  which  allowed  an 
additional  6cx)0  ampere-turns  per  pole  at  full  load. 

Arrangements  of  Compound  Winding. —  Compound  w  ind- 
ings may  be  arranL;cd  in  several  different  ways.  If  wound 
on  the  same  core  the  shunt  coils  are  sometimes  wound  outside 
the  series  coils:  as  frequently  the  series  coils  are  outside  the 
shunt.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  down  the  resistance  of  the 
series  coils,  as  they  will  form  part  of  the  main  circuit ;  whilst 
the  additional  resistance  necessitated  by  winding  the  wire 
in  coils  of  lai^er  diameter  is  not  altogether  a  disadvantage 
in  a  shunt  coil.  In  the  fuinicr  editions  of  this  work  the 
recommendation  was  made  to  wind  ihc  series  coils  nearer  the 
pole  than  the  shunt  coil*^.  If  the  magnetic  circuit  through 
the  ironwork  be  good,  the  position  of  the  coils  makes  little 
difference. 

Practical  Process  for  Compounding, — It  is  clear  from  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  that  the  compound  machine,  when  run 
on  open  circuit,  with  only  the  shunt-current  flowing,  must 

give  ihc  same  potentials  at  its  terminals  as  it  is  to  L;ivc  as 
a  compound  machine.  Hence  this  leads  to  the  following 
practical  process  for  compounding.  Let  the  armature  of  the 
machine  be  run  at  the  proper  speed  dictated  by  mechanical 
considerations,  and  let  a  voltmeter  be  applied  at  the  terminals. 
Two  experiments  are  then  necessary.  First,  by  means  of 
temporary  coils,  having  a  known  number  of  turns  wound  on 
the  fleld-magnets,  and  furnished  with  measured  currents  from 
some  accumulators  or  another  dynamo,  ci^ceriain  iJie  niunber 
of  ampere-turns  that  will  suffice  to  excite  up  the  magnets  to 
this  point.  From  this  S,  can  be  determined  ;  for  C,  is  known 
beforehand,  say  2  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole  current  at  full  load. 
Secondly,  put  into  the  main  circuit  some  resistance  to  repre- 
sent the  maximum  load  of  lamps,  and  while  the  machine  is 
running  at  its  proper  speed,  ascertain,  using  still  the  tem- 
porary coil  and  accumulators,  how  many  ampere-turns  of 
excitation  are  needed  in  total  when  the  machine  is  doing  full 
work.  Subtract  from  this  the  value  of  C,  S.  obtained  in  the 
first  experiment,  and  the  remainder  gives  the  number  of 
ampere-turns  which  the  series  coii  must  furnish ;  and  as  the 
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maximum  current  is  known,  can  at  once  be  calculated. 
The  same  process  suits  for  over-compound ing,  the  excitation 
at  full  load  being  raised  until  the  volts  at  terminals  rise  to 
the  higher  number  of  volts  that  will  allow  for  the  drop  in 
the  leads. 

Design  of  Consiant  Potential  Mai  hincs. — It  is  obviously  of 
importance  in  such  machines  that  the  iron  parts  should  be 
so  designed  that  (i)  the  characteristic  should  be  as  nearly 
straight  as  possible  in  that  portion  of  it  corresponding  to  the 
working  range  of  currents  for  which  regulation  is  desired ; 
(2)  that  it  should  not  turn  down.  Consequently,  it  is  of 
importance  in  such  machines  that  there  should  be  just  so 
much  iron  in  tiic  nia-mclic  circuiL  ilial  ihc  cuircnt  due  to  the 
shunt  should  carr>'  the  initial  magnetization  over  the  knee  of 
the  curve  of  magnetization  ;  and  that  the  reactions  due  to  the 
armature  currents  should  be  small.  Also,  of  course,  the 
resistance  of  the  armature  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible. 

CharaciarisHe  of  Comp&und  Dynamo^ — In  the  original  theory  of 
constant  potential  machines  devised  by  Maxcel  Deprex,  the  argument 
was  based  upon  the  absence  of  saturation,  and  the  presence  of  an 
initial  independent  magnetization.  The 
following  was  the  argument  of  Deprez. 
If  there  is  a  permanent  excitement  of 
magnetism  quite  independent  of  that  due 


to  the  main-circuit  coils  of  the  dynamo, 
the  characteristic  (Fig.  157)  will  not  start 
from  O,  but  from  some  point  above  it 
depending  on  the  amount  of  independent 

aagQetization  and  oil  the  speed.  Let  the 
starting-point  be  P.  O  P  is  the  electro- 
motive-force between  terminals  when  the 

main  circuit  is  open,  but  there  is  no 
external  current  until  the  circuit  is  closed, 


and  then  the  cliaractcristic  rises  in  the  '57* 
Usual  fashion  from  P  to  Q.    Draw  O  J  at 

tlie  proper  slope  to  represent  the  resistance  of  the  armature  and 
series  coils  together.  Now  consider  a  line  O  1]  drawn  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  tangent  of  its  slope  represents  the  total  resistance 
of  the  circuit  at  any  parUcular  moment.    Then  £  a:  is  the  total 
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electromodve-foice  at  that  moment,  and  a  part  of  thif,  equal  to  a  x, 
will  be  eniployeti  jn  driving  the  current  O  x  through  tlie  resistance 
of  armature  and  series  coils.   The  remaining  part  Ea  represents 

the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  terminals  of  the  exiern.il 
circuit.  So  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  this:  how  to  arrange 
matters  so  lh:U  L  .i  >h:i\\  always  be  of  the  same  Icnijt  i  as  O  P,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little  the  line  O  E  may  slope.  Clcarl\  the 
only  way  to  do  this  is  :>o  to  arrange  the  speed  of  the  dynamo  that 
the  part  from  V  to  Q  shall  be  p  irallel  to  O  J.  If  the  speed  is 
reduced  exactly  to  the  ri'^ht  amount  the  inclination  of  the  charac- 
teristic will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  line  OJ.  Then,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  158,  the  j)otentiil  between  the  terminals  will  be  constant.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  agrees  with  the  deductions  arrived  at  in  the 
algebraic  treatmeat  of  the  question  :  namely,  that  the  critical  speed 

is  prop  )rtional  to  ihe  internal  re^^ist- 
ance  ;  and  that  the  constant  lUflerence 
of  potential  E  is  equal  to  that  due 
to  the  independent  magnetization  O  P 
at  the  cri'i!  -1  speed. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  if 
the  part  of  the  characteristic  be  not 
straight,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  held- 
magnet  cores  are  becoming  saturated, 
the  regulation  cannot  be  perfect  If 
the  line  PQ  be  curved,  then  the 
potential  for  large  currents  will  not 
be  equal  to  th:it  for  small  currents. 
If,  in  the  practical  process  for  winding  the  magnets,  the  coils  have 
been  wound  so  as  to  make  e  the  requisite  number  of  volts,  both  on 
open  circuit  (i.  e.  at  O  P),  and  at  another  point  (say  at  Q  J),  when 
the  dynamo  is  feeding  its  maximum  load,  then  there  will  in  general 
be  a  slightly  greater  potential  for  intermediate  loads,  owing  to  the 
slight  convexity  of  the  curve  betweeii  P  and  Q. 

The  above,  argument  holds  good  whether  the  independent  ex- 
citation be  due  to  permanent  magnetism  or  to  a  combination  with 
separately-exciting  coils  (see  pp.  55  ami  231),  or  to  shunt-exciting 
coils.  In  the  latter  case  O  P  represents  the  potential  at  terminals 
due  to  shunt  circuit  alone. 

The  case  of  tlie  "compound"  dynamo  is  worth  looking  at  from 
another  point  of  view  also.  On  p.  213  two  curves — not  charac- 
teristics— are  given,  showing  the  relation  of  electromotive-force  to 
cx'.emal  resistance  in  a  series  machine  and  in  a  shunt  machine. 


Fig.  158. 
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One  begins  at  a  certain  heiglit  and  falls  when  the  resistance  has 
attained  a  certain  value ;  the  other  begins  low  and  rises  when  the 
resistance  has  attained  a  certain  value.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  a 
d3mamo  were  wound  with  both  shunt  and  series  coils,  so  that  each 
worked  up  to  the  same 
potential  and  that  they  i» 
were  so  proportioned  that  ^. 
the  number  of  ohms  at  ? 
which  one  fell  should  be  >^ 
the  same  as  that  at  which  * 
the  other  rose»  then  the  ^ 
compound  machine  should, 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  159, 
give  as  a  result  of  the  * 

double-winding,  a  constant  ,    ,    ,    .    .   .    7    .    .  ^ 

potential.  ohms 
Exienua  Characteristics  '59- 

0/  Self-regulatiug  Dynamos, 

— ^Simultaneous  observations  of  the  external  cunent  C  and  the  external 
potential  e  enable  us  to  plot  the  external  characteristic ;  which  in  a 
perfectly  self-regulating  dynamo  would  be  a  horizontal  line.  If  the 
number  of  regulating  coils  in  series  is  too  small,  the  characteristic 
will  fall  as  the  current  rises  :  if  too  large,  will  droop  slightly  at  the 
end  near  the  origin.  This  latter  case,  however,  is  not  always  a 
disadvantage,  for  with  macliines  worked  singly  on  an  engine  the 
speed  often  rises  in  consequence  of  imperfect  governing  when  the 
load  on  the  tlynanio  is  small. 

Essons  Ohsrn  iitions. — Mr.  W.  B.  Esson  has  examined  why  it 
is  that  compound  dynamos  wound  so  as  to  be  self-regulating  for 
a  given  sj)eecl,  regulate  fairly  well  at  any  speed  within  considerably 
^vide  limits.  The  explanation  he  gives  dej)ends  ui)on  the  saturation 
cfTect  in  the  iron.  If  the  magnetism  were  strictly  proportional  to 
the  ampere-turns  of  excitation,  there  would  be  literally  a  critical 

S      f  +  r" 

speed.   The  approximate  rule  ~    -2  "  gives  the  number  cf 

series  coils  much  too  low,  for  when  the  shunt  coil  has  already  excited 
a  certain  degree  of  magnetization,  the  series  coil  cannot  produce  a 
proportionate  increase  owing  to  the  lesser  permeability.  In  a  series 
machine  (designed  to  give  a  current  of  20  amperes),  the  electro- 
motive-force added  to  the  machine  by  increasing  the  exciting  current 
from  5  to  xo  amperes  is  much  greater  than  the  electromotive-force 
added  by  increasing  the  current  from  10  to  15  amperes.  Again,  a 

K 
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loo-volt  machine  (self-regulating),  in  which  therefore  the  shunt  gave 
excitement  enougli  for  loo  volts  on  open  circuit,  had  series  coils 
upon  it  which  were  able,  when  the  shunt  was  removed  and  the  full 
current  on,  to  give  60  volts  between  terminals.   The  value  of  the 

series  coils  to  excite  magnetism  is  diminished  as  the  excitation  due 
to  the  shunt  is  increased.  All  this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  diminution 
in  permeability  of  the  iron  of  the  ni  u  liinc  as  ihc  degree  of  saturation 
increases.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  certain  relation  must  subsist 
between  the  si)cc(l  of  the  macliine  and  the  degree  to  whuh  ilie 
magnets  are  excited  by  the  shunt  coil.  But  the  magnetism  furnislicd 
by  the  shunt  coil  also  depends  on  i\\c  speed,  ar^d  increases  with  it. 
If,  therefore,  at  one  s{)eetl  tliis  relation  is  such  as  to  pro(!i:(  c  self 
regulation,  the  relation  will  be  almost  equally  true  at  other  speeds. 


Engineers  desiring  further  information  on  compound  winding  of 
dynamos,  are  referred  to  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Electrician^  in  1883, 
by  Mr.  Gisbert  Kapp ;  also  to  two  articles  by  Mr.  Esson  in  the  Electrician 
of  June  1885.  Articles  by  M.  Hospitaller  in  VEleciricien,  and  by  Herr 
Uppenbom  in  the  Centralblait  filr  Elektrotechniky  should  also  be  con> 
suited;  and  the  student  should  al)>)vc  all  read  tlic  series  of  papers 
published  by  Dr.  Frolich  in  the  Elcktrotcihnisike  Zeitschrift  fur 
and  a  still  more  rcmarkahK  niprr  by  Professor  Riicker  in  the  Vhilo- 
sophica!  Mai^azifii  oi  June  li^  v  Some  account  of  these  was  f:;iien  in 
the  ApiK-ndices  of  the  third  edition  of  this  book.  The  latest  ccntnlnutons 
to  this  question  are  by  C.  Zickler,  Ccntralblatt  filr  Klt'ktroiti.hmk^  i.v. 
264,  1887,  and  M.  Ijaumgaidi,  ib.  x.  281,  iSi>i>;  and  by  Dr.  Louis  licll^ 
in  the  Elfctrical  Ji  'or/J,  xvi.  383,  1S91. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


ON  WINDING  01'  ARMATURES  (CONTlNtOUS  CURRENT). 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the  ways  of  joining 
up  and  combining  the  conductors  on  the  armatures  of  dynamos. 
Workshop  details  concerning  materials  and  modes  of  con- 
struction are  considered  in  Chapter  XI 11. 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  on  p.  39,  that  continiKJiis-current 
dynamos  are  usually  provided  w  ith  closed-coil  armatures,  that 
is  to  say  armatures  on  which,  whether  wound  according  to 
the  ring,  drum,  or  disk  type,  the  winding  is  re-entrant  on  itself, 
the  current  dividing  between  at  least  two  paths  and  reuniting 
as  it  leaves  the  armature.  For  machines  with  two  poles  there 
ai  c  but  two  such  paths,  the  cuiicul;  dividing  once  un\y.  Wui 
for  multipolar  machines  there  may  be  either  two,  or  more 
thafi  two,  such  paths  ;  with  one,  or  more  than  one,  bifurcation 
of  the  current.  The  electromotive-force  of  the  machine  will 
obviously  depend  on  the  mode  of  connexion  of  the  conductors 
as  to  how  many  active  conductors  are  connected  in  series. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  theory  of  armature 
winding. 

To  connect  up  ri'j-litiv  the  conductors  on  an  armature  so 
as  to  produce  the  desired  result  is  a  simple  matter  in  the  case 
of  ring-^winding,  for  continuous-current  machines,  whether  of 
bipolar  or  multipolar  type.  It  is  a  much  less  easy  matter  in 
the  case  of  drum-windings,  especially  for  multipolar  machines. 
Often  there  are  several  alternative  ways  of  arriving;  at  the 
same  result ;  and  llic  fact  that  methods  which  are  electrically 
equivalent  may  be  geometrically  and  mechanically  different 
makes  it  desirable  to  have  a  systematic  method  of  treating 
the  subject. 

In  Chapter  ill.,  pp.  36  to  44,  we  have  already  considered 
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the  elementary  structure  of  ring,  drum  and  disk  armatures. 
Those  elements  would  suflFice  for  the  consideration  of  small 
armatures  coiled  with  only  a  few  turns  of  wire.  But  when  we 
proceed  to  the  design  of  lar(^e  machines,  or  of  machines  which 
are  to  be  wound  so  as  to  give  potentials  as  high  as  4CX>  or 
more  volts,  further  information  is  needed.  For  example, 
suppose  we  have  designed  a  4-poIe  machine  having  a  bar- 
armature  with  100  bars  spaced  around  its  periphery,  all  in  one 
layer,  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  100,  and  we  desire 
to  complete  the  cnd-conncxions ;  we  must  be  able  to  instruct 
the  workman  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  connected. 
Is  he  to  connect  the  front  ^  end  of  bar  No  i  right  across  to 
bar  No.  50,  or  No.  49  ?  Or  is  he  to  connect  it  across  a  quarter 
of  the  periphery,  and,  if  so,  is  it  to  join  No.  25  or  No.  24,  or 
to  No.  75  or  No.  76?  Tu  which  return-bar  is  he  to  connect 
the  back  end  of  the  bar  ?  And  which  bars  are  to  be  connected 
down  to  the  commutator? 

The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  give  information 
on  these  points.  Brevity  is  essential ;  and  much  more  might 
have  been  written.  Those  who  wish  to  go  further  should  con- 
sult the  writings  of  Hering  *  Arnoux,'  Fritsche,*  Weymouth,* 
Arnold,*^  Parshall  and  Hobart,' as  well  as  sundry  specifications 
to  which  reference  will  be  made. 

As  remarked  above,  there  is  generally  little  trouble  in 
understanding  a  ring  winding,  provided  the  distinction  between 
a  right-handed  and  a  left-handed  winding  is  comprehended. 

Fig.  160  shows  one  section  of  a  ring,  the  direction  of  the 
currents  being  indicated  in  the  same  way  as  on  p.  72,  Figs.  60 
to  62.  As  wc  pass  right  handcdl)' arouiui  the  circle  from  a  to 
b  we  follow  a  right-handed  spiral  path,  the  current  climbing 

*  "Front"  end  means  the  end  where  the  commutator  is;  trm^ituFes  being 
always  most  convenieotlj  regarded  from  this  end. 

'  Holing:  Principies  0/ Dyiiamo-K.'alric  Afachi'ua^  Ncw  York,  189I. 
3  Arnoux:  V h'lcctridnt,  y.\\.  737,  774,  S27,  188S. 

*  Fr.tsche:  Die  Giei(hsiio$n-DynamomasihinCf  Berlin,  18S9. 

*  Weymouth:  Drum  Armatures  and  Commmtatcrs^  London,  1S93. 

*  Arnold:  Du  Ankenokkiiuttg dtr  Dynamwitas  himn,  Berlin,  1891. 

'  Parshall  and  Uobart :  Armature  Winding  of  Eleetrie  Afaekina,  New 
York,  1895. 
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(as  explained  on  p.  60)  to  the  positive  brush  at  the  top.  (A 
left-handed  coiling,  such  as  Fig.  31,  p.  38,  would  give  the 
positive  bruih  at  the  bottom,  unless  either  the  rotation  or  the 
polarity  of  the  dynamo  were  reversed.)  To  say  whether  a 
drum  armature  is  right-handedly  or  left-handedly  wound  we 
must  first  settle  upon  the  particular  end  of  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  which  our  statement  is  to  be  applicable  ;  for  instance 
the  commutator  end  is  conveniently  taken  as  the  one  at  w  hich 
we  are  supjxjscd  to  be  looking.  And  we  must  alxi  tlx  uponu 
certain  sense  of  rotation  (say  clockwise)  in  whicli  w  e  intend  to 
take  the  order  of  the  commutator  bars.  These  two  matters 
being  fixed  arbitrarily,  then  a  right-handed  winding  may  be 


defined  as  follows.  That  winding  is  right-handed  which  in  lead- 
ing from  one  bar  to  the  next  (in  the  order  fixed  as  above)  forms 
a  right-handed  screw.  Now  consider  Fig.  161,  which  depicts 
one  element  or  section  of  a  drum-w  inding  having  40  external 
conductors.  Starling  from  a  to  climb  to  and  noting  the 
direction  of  the  currents  in  the  conductors,  it  is  ob\  ious  that  ^7 
must  be  connected  by  a  spiral  connector  across  tlie  front  end 
of  the  drum  to  one  of  the  descending  conductors  such  as 
Na  20,  from  which  at  the  back  end  another  connector  must 
join  it  to  one  of  the  ascending  conductors,  such  as  No.  3»  where 
it  is  led  to  b,  thus  making  one  right-handed  turn.  Now 
examine  Fig.  173,  p.  259,  and  Fig.  17S,  p.  263.   They  arc  both 


FIC.  l6a—RlGaT  HAND£D 
RlNQ>\VlMDIKC. 


Fig.  101. — Kiuiti-iiANutD 
Drum-Wiuding. 
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Icfl-handcd,  the  latter  ha\  iiig  eight  turns  of  wire  in  luie  section. 
Note  in  passing  that  if  the  back  connector  in  Fig.  161  from 
No.  20  to  No.  3  had  passed  under  tlie  shaft,  instead  of  over  it, 
the  winding  would  still  have  been  a  right-handed  winding. 

The  next  point  is  to  ascertain  over  how  many  conductors 
these  spiral  connectors  ought  to  pass.  We  connected  No.  i 
{viJi  the  bar  a)  to  No,  20,  and  then  back  to  No.  3.  Is  there 
ail)'  rca.-jon  why  No.  20  should  have  been  chosen  and  not 
No.  21,  or  No.  19.  or  No.  18.  Tu  untlcrstand  this  we  nuisi 
consider  the  question  of  commutation  in  the  conductors  as  a 
whole,  and  also  remember  that  there  are  two  paths  through 
the  windings  from  brush  to  brush.  This  is  a  drum  with 
40  conductors  in  one  layer :  and  there  will  be  20  bars  in  the 
commutator.  Remember  that  the  induced  electromotive- 
forces  will  be  directed  from  back  to  front  in  the  conductors 
rising  on  the  left,  and  from  front  to  back  in  those  descending 
on  the  right.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  each  conductor  ought 
to  be  joined  to  the  one  that  lies  diametrically  opposite  to  it. 
In  that  case  No.  I  should  be  joined  to  No.  21,  No.  2  to  No.  22, 
and  so  forth.  But  this  will  not  da  Each  conductor  on  one 
side  needs  a  return  conductor  on  the  other  side.  The  even 
numbers  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  returns  for  the  odd 
numbers.  Hence  No.  i  ought  not  to  be  joined  to  No.  21. 
Shall  it  be  joined  to  No.  20  or  to  No.  22  ?  or  shall  we  join  ii 
to  No.  18  ?  Nos.  20  and  22  lie  on  either  side  of  the  one  that 
is  diametrically  oj^posite,  and  electrically  it  makes  no  difference 
which  we  select  of  these  two.  If  we  arc  going  to  use  a  back 
connector  which  returns  over  the  shaft  (as  in  Fig.  161),  there  is 
a  slight  saving  of  copper  if  we  select  No.  20.  If  the  back 
connector  returns  under  the  shaft,  either  may  be  taken.  More 
copper  will  be  saved  if  we  select  No.  18  and  return  over  the 
shaft,  as  the  spiral  connectors  will  be  shorter.  J^ut  if  we  thus 
connect  across  a  short  chord  of  the  circumference,  instead  of 
taking  the  chord  nearest  to  the  diameier.  we  risk  getting 
counter  electromotive-forces  in  the  turns  that  are  in  series 
from  brush  to  brush.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Swinburne  has 
shown,  connecting  acro.ss  a  short  chord  has  the  advantage 
that  the  armature  has  a  saialler  demagnetizing  action.  Th^ 
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effect  of  winding  across  a  chord  subtending  the  span  of  the 
pole-piece  is  shown  by  Fig'.  162,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  the 

belt  of  UcmagnetizinjT  conductors  between  the  pole  tips  is  now 
replaced  by  a  belt,  in  which 
the  currents  flow  in  two 
opposing  directions,  thus  neu- 
tralizing one  another.  In  no 
case  should  the  chord  subtend 
a  less  angle  than  that  sub- 
tended b)'  the  polar  face.  The 
rule  then  for  connecting  is  as 
follows  for  a  simple  2-pole 
drum  armature.  The  number 
of  conductors  Z  being  an  even 
number,  the  front  connector 
must  cross  from  any  con- 
ductor to  that  which  is  i  Z  1  i  further  on  for  J  Z  ±  3  for 
shortening  the  chord)  ;  and  the  back  connector  must  lead 
back  to  the  next  conductor  but  one.  In  the  following  winding- 
table  the  letters  F  and  B  .stand  for  front  and  back^  and  the 


Fia  ^  162.— Effect  of 
Ckord*Winding* 


Winding-Table.  2*i>ole  Drum.  40  Conductors. 


B 


F 


B 


B 


B 


D  : 

^  1 
22 

D  1 

U 

1 

D 

U 

D 

U 

I 

3  ; 

24 

5 

26 

7 

28 

9 

30 

11 

32 

13 

34 

15 

36 

17 

38 

19 

40 

21 

2 

23 

4 

25 

6 

27 

8 

29 

10 

3» 

12 

33 

33 

16 

.  37 

iS 

39 

20 

F 


letters  U  and  D  stand  for  ///  and  doivn,  meaning  toward  the 
front  end,  and  from  the  front  end  respectively.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  starting  with  conductor  No,  I,  we  follow 
dawn  it  to  the  back«  there  connect  it  to  No.  22,  then  come  up 
to  the  front t  then  come  (connecting  to  a  bar  of  the  commutator 
in  passing)  to  No.  3,  go  down  this,  and  connect  across  the 
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back  to  No.  24,  and  so  on.  The  overlap  is  in  this  case  +  21 
at  the  back  end,  and  19  at  the  front  end.  At  last  we  come 
to  No.  20,  up  which  we  return  to  the  front  and  connect  to  No.  i 
taking  the  last  bar  of  the  commutator  on  the  way. 

Simple  as  the  matter  may  seem,  the  problem  how  to 
connect  across  the  end  of  the  chiuii  from  one  conductor  to 
that  which  is  next  but  one.  or  next  but  three,  to  tlie  dianietri- 
caily  opposite  conductor,  is  vaA  altogether  easy  when  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  diiiiiculties  are  taken  into  account. 
To  shorten  the  length  of  the  long  spiral  connectors,  and  make 
the  end-connexions  more  symmetrical,  the  arrangement  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  163  ^is  now  often  used.   The  spirab  are  thus 


arranged  in  two  layers  one  over  the  other,  as  in  Figs.  231  and 
Plate  IV.,  uith  the  effect  that  the  commutator  has  virtually 
been  turned  through  about  a  quadrant,  so  that  the  -f  brush 
will  be  on  the  left  instead  of  at  the  top.  It  has  the  advantage 
that  ail  the  spiral  connectors  at  either  end  may  be  made  of 
same  size. 

If,  however,  the  conductors  are  arranged  in  two  layers 

one  over  the  other,  the  windings  may  be  made  across  a 
diameter,  tlic  last  turn  being  brought  across  to  the  next 
ia  the  same  layer.  The  conductors  of  the  outer  layer  then 
answer  instead  of  the  intermediate  members  of  the  one- 
layer  S2t.    In  i^'ig.  164  the  end  of  No.  I  is  brought  to  a 


Fic.  163. -Drum-Winding  with  Two 
Sits  op  Spiral  Connectors. 


Fig.  164.— Two-layer  Drum- 
Winding. 
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thence  it  spirals  round  to  No.  21,  which  is  connected  across 

the  back  to  No.  3,  and  so  on.    Fig.  165  shows  how  the  80 


Fig.  165.— Drum-Wimding  op  Edisox-Hopkinson  Dynamo. 

conductors  of  the  wire-wound  Edison-Hopkinson  armature 
(see  p.  353)  are  connected,  there  being  in  reality  two  layers  of 
40  each,  and  a  40-part  commutator. 

Developed  Winding  Diagram.s. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  adopting  a  mode  of  repre- 
sentation (originally  suggested  by  Fritsche  of  Berlin)  in  which 
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Fig*  i66.~Sxetcii  of 

4-POLE  FlKI^. 


the  armature  winding  is  considered  as  though  the  entire 
structure  had  been  developed  out  on  a  flat  surface. 

Consider  first  Fig.  i66,  wliich  is  a  partial  sketch  of  a  four- 
pole  machine  laid  on  its  side.  The  core,  which  ma)-  be  here- 
after wound  cither  as  ring  or  as  drum,  lies  between  the  four 

poles  of  alternate  polarity.  If  a 
copper  rod  a  is  placed  parallel  to 
the  axis  to  represent  one  of  the 
armature  conductors,  and  is  sup- 
posed  to  move  along  the  gap-space 
right  IkiiKlcdl)'  past  tlie  S  pole,  it 
will  cut  the  magnetic  lines  entering 
that  pole.  By  the  rule  given  on 
p.  22,  the  induced  electromotive- 
force  in  it  will  be  upwards.  Another 
conductor  c  passing  the  N  pole 
will  have  induced  it  in  a  downward 
electromotive-force.  If  one  were  to  attempt  in  a  picture  such 
as  this  to  show  tw  cnt}'  or  more  conductors  aiul  their  respective 
connections,  the  drawing  wcnild  be  unintelligible.  Accordingly 
we  have  to  imagine  ourselves  placed  at  the  centre,  and  the 
panorama  of  the  four  poles  around  us  to  be  then  laid  out  flat, 
as  in  Fig.  167.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  faces  of  the  N  and 
S  poles  are  shaded  obliquely  for  distinction  ^ 

Now  in  an  actual  machine  there  are  many  armature  con* 
ductors  spaced  symmetrically  around,  and  these  have  to  be 
grouped  together  b\-  connecting  wires.  In  the  case  of  ring 
winJin^^s  the  wires  w  hicii  connect  the  acti\'e  CDnductors  in  the 
gap-space  pass  through  the  central  aperture  in  the  ring  when 
they  are  removed  from  the  magnetic  field.  Suppose,  for 
simplicity,  we  have  a  ring  armature  of  only  12  turns,  and 
12  bars  to  the  commutator.   If  this  is  opened  out  from  the 

'  I  choose  these  oblique  lines  for  the  foll'»\\  inf^  reason.  If  inistead  of  the  line 
ab  (rpprvsentiT)i;  a  contluctni ),  a  nirrow  slit  \\\  a  jiit  cc  of  paper  were  lai<!  over  the 
drawing  of  the  pole-face,  an*i  moved  as  the  dotted  arrows  show  towards  the  right, 
tfie  slit  in  passing  over  the  oblique  lines  will  anise  an  apparent  motion  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  tends  in  reality  to  flow.  It  is  easy  to  remember 
which  way  the  oblique  lines  must  slope ;  for  thot«  on  a  N  pole-face  slope  iiaralld 
to  tlie  oblique  bar  of  the  letter  N.      .  , 
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inside  we  shall  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  168  where  the 
dotted  lines  are  the  inactive  parts  of  the  spiral  winding  that 

pass  through  the  inside  of  tlie  ring.    By  tracing  the  arrows  it 


2i— — — >  |£,T  -——«;. 

Fig.  167.— 4-P0LE  Field  develoi  ld  Flat. 


'7\ 


will  be  seen  that  there  must  be  two  positive  and  two  negative 
brushes.  Fig.  169  gives  an  end-view  diagram  of  the  same 
winding,  by  which  the  two  modes  of  presentation  may  be 


f     g  ^ 

0   a   0  0 


Fig.  «68.— DEVBLOPMBNr  of  Ring- Winding  foe  4*pole  Machine. 


compared.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  case  the  armature  might 
be  used  as  two  separate  machines  to  furnish  two  separate 
currents,  though  this  would  not  be  desirable.   It  is  usual  to 
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couple  the  positive  brushes  together,  and  the  negative  brushes 
together.  A  6-pole  machine  would  require  six  brushes,  and 
so  forth.  The  reader  should  examine  the  cuts  of  the  Berlin 
dynamos,  Plate  VIII.  When  the  brushes  of  the  same  sign  are 
thus  connected  together  the  electromotive-force  of  the  whole 
armature  is  simply  that  of  any  of  the  sets  of  coils  from  one 
+  brush  to  the  adjacent  —  brush.    In  this  4-pole  machine  the 


Fio.  169.— Ring-Winding  for  4*polb  HAaiiNB 

(COKKESPONDING  TO  FiG.  l68X 


coils  of  the  four  quadrants  are  in  four  parallels  ;  the  internal 
resistance  is  one-sixteenth  of  the  total  resistance  around 
the  entire  ring.  There  is,  as  we  shall  see,  another  mode  of 
connecting  the  coils  of  a  mu'itipolar  ring,  in  which  the 
quadrants,  instead  of  being  all  in  parallel,  are  in  series,  so  as 
to  give  two  parallels  only.  This  mode  is  sometimes  called 
innltipolar  series,  or  single  circuit  w  inding  ;  it  would  be  more 
appropriately  called  series'^roupiug.    It  requires  only  two 
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sets  of  brushes  at  neutral  points  on  the  commutator,  however 
many  poles  there  arc  around  the  ring. 

In  further  applying  the  method  of  development  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  winding  is  entirely  exterior  to  the  core,  as 


Fig.  170.— Typical  LAr-WiNDixc. 


Fic.  171.— Tyi'ical  \Vave- Win  ding.  • 
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for  drum  arniatuies,  or  to  those  in  which  there  is  no  core  at 
ail,  namely  for  disk  armatures,  we  find  that  there  arc  two 
distinct  modes  of  procedure,  which  we  may  respectively 
denote  ^  as  lap^ittding  and  wave-winding.  The  distinction 
arises  in  the  following  manner  Since  the  conductors  that 
are  passing  a  north  pole  generate  electromotive-forces  In  one 
direction,  and  those  that  are  passing  a  south  pole  generate 
electromotive-forces  in  the  ()|)p(.)sitc  direction,  it  is  clear  that  a 
conductor  in  one  of  these  groups  ought  to  be  connected  to  one 
in  nearly  a  corresponding  position  in  the  other  group,  so  that 
the  current  maj'  flow  down  one  and  up  the  other  in  agreement 
with  the  directions  of  the  electromotive-forces.  If  now  we 
examine  Fig.  170  we  shall  see  that  at  the  back  of  the 
armature  (or  end  distant  from  the  commutator)  each  con- 
ductor is  united  to  one  five  places  further  on— No.  i  to  Xo.  6, 
No.  3  to  No.  8— and  that  at  the  front  end  the  winding,  after 
having  made  one  "element"  (as  for  example  d-y~i2-c),  then 
forms  a  second  element  (^-9-14-/)'  ^^'hich  laps  over  the  first ; 
and  so  on  all  the  way  round  until  the  winding  returns  on 
itself. 

Now  contrast  with  this  Fig.  171,  in  which,  though  the 
connexions  at  the  back  end  are  the  same,  those  at  the 

commutator  end  arc  different.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
windinL;  returns  back  toward  the  commutator,  instead  of 
lapping  back  toward  the  part  from  which  it  started,  it  is 
turned  the  other  \\  ay.  The  winding  ^-7-12  does  not  return 
at  once  to  but  goes  on  to  /,  whence  another  element 
f-i7<-4-f  goes  on  in  a  sort  of  zig-zag  wave.  These  are 
both  drum  windings,  the  corresponding  tables  being  as 
follows : — 

It  will  be  noted  in  passing  that  whilst  with  this  particular 
number  of  conductors  (18)  the  lap-winding  results  in  four 
parallels  of  coils,  and  needs  four  brushes,  the  wave- winding 
results  in  two  parallels,  and  requires  two  brushes  only. 

>  The  wave-windinj»  is  Frilsche's  lyiellcn-rctckc/uti^ ;  the  Inp-winding  is  ca'le  l 
by  Arnold  {op.  ^IL)  .SchLitdl-wickiluu^.  Wavc-witidings  wltc  early  used  hy 
MaUhew'9,  BuUiuauu,  aud  Mulicr;  and  by  Ferranti  aud  Lord  Keivia  for  alteraatc- 
current  generators. 
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Windinc-Tadle  for  Fig,  ijo, 
{Lap-Wjnding). 
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Winding  Formul/E  for  Closed  Cuil  Armatures. 

General  formula  for  connecting — applicable  chiefly  to 

drum-windings — have  been  <;iven  by  IIopkin:>on,  by  Mullcr 
and  bv  ArnolH.  W'c  shall  follow  the  latter  in  the  main. 
There  is  no  difticutty  about  ring-windings  ;  hut  a  few  special 
cases  are  separately  considered  later.  With  drum-windings, 
however,  certain  complications  arise  needing  discrimination. 

In  deducing  a  formula  for  finding  the  proper  spacing  of 
conductors  in  a  drum  armature,  It  is  well  ta  begin  with  a 
bipolar  inachinc,  and  then  afterwards  consider  the  effect  of 
having  more  than  two  poles.  We  have  seen  from  Fig-.  i6r 
that  it  is  desirable  in  order  to  obtain  a  symmet i  leal  winding 
to  set  aside  the  even  numbers  as  returns  for  the  (jdd  numbers. 
Now  in  Fig.  i6i  there  is  only  one  spiral  round  the  armature 
in  passing  from  the  bar  a  to  the  bar  but  in  a  high-voltage 
machine  there  might  be  several  spirals.  However  many 
there  may  be,  we  will  call  this  portion  of  the  winding  that 
lies  between  two  commutator  bars  an  "  clement "  of  the 
winding.  Suppose  it  consisted  of  five  spirals,  then  there 
would  be  ten  conductors  in  one  element,  that  is  to  say, 
live  conductors  together  in  a  group  at  one  side  of  the 
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armature  and  a  group  of  five  almost  opposite  them.  Each 
of  these  groups  of  five  would  form  a  **  section  "  of  the  winding. 
We  have  to  consider  how  many  of  these  sections  must  be 
passed  by  in  connecting-up  conductors.  The  number  so 
bridged  over  may  be  called  the  spacing  and  may  be  denoted 
by  J'  (for  example,  if  No.  8  section  is  connected  to  No.  15 
then  r  =  /  )•  It  must  always  bear  such  a  relation  to  total 
number  of  sections  that  as  we  go  on  step  by  step  from 
one  section  to  another,  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  point  from 
which  wc  started  until  all  the  sections  in  the  armature  have 
been  included.  If  we  denote  the  total  number  of  conductors 
around  the  armature  by  Z  and  number  of  conductors  in  one 

Z 

element "  of  winding  by    then  ^  gives  us  half  the  number 

of  '*  sections  "  ;  if  wc  now  add  or  subtract  1  from  this  number, 
we  shall  get  a  suitable  number  for  the  spacing  in  a  bipolar 
machine.  We  have  seen  that  we  may  add  or  subtract  more 
than  I,  as  for  instance,  in  a  chord-winding,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  multiplex  winding,  as  to  which  see  p.  272.  Denoting  the 
number  so  added  or  subtracted  by  the  letter  <2,  wc  have  as 

a  suitable  "  spacing    for  a  bipolar  drum-winding  ^  7  ^* 

Now,  if  the  dynamo  has  got  p  pairs  of  poles  the  part  of  the 
winding  extending  under  one  pair  of  poles  may  be  exactly 
the  same  as  if  those  were  the  only  poles  existing,  with  this 
exception,  that  connectors  may  go  from  conductors  in  it 
to  conductors  in  a  second  part  of  the  winding,  under  an 
adjacent  pair  of  poles,  instead  of  going  to  similar  conductors 
in  it.  If  therefore  we  divide  the  expression  given  above  by  /, 
we  will  get  the  expression  given  by  Arnold  for  the  spacing  in 
a  multipolar  drum,  namely 


When  we  are  dealing  with  multipolar  drums  the  symbol  a 
has  a  special  significance.   Putting  chord-windings  and  multi- 


Z-b  {py  +  a). 
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plex  windings  out  of  account,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  a  will 

be  the  number  of  bifurcations  of  the  current  through  sets  of 
coils  that  are  in  parallel  with  one  another. 

The  number  of  neutral  pomts  on  the  commutator  will  be 
always  as  2  <?.  The  number^  must  always  be,  relatively  to  s, 
a  prime  number,  otherwise  the  winding  will  not  be  re-entrant 
as  a  closed  coil.  If  they  have  a  common  factor  (as,  for 
example,  j  =  36,  ^  =  27,  where  the  common  factor  is  3)  there 
will  be  as  man\'  i/icA/L/iiL/U  circuits.  In  applying  the  formula; 
we  have  several  cases  to  deal  with. 

(/.)  Parallel  Grouping,  VVe  have  seen  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  ring  that  there  will,  in  a  4-pole  field,  be  four  rows 
of  i  Z  coils  each  in  parallel  with  one  another.  Any  grouping 
which  results  in  as  many  rows  in  parallel  as  there  are  poles 
around  the  armature  is  called  a  parallel  gronpitig.  In  a 
I2-pole  field  wc  should  have  12  rows  of  Z  each,  in  parallel. 
Each  pair  of  such  rows  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a 
separate  2-pole  armature.  It  is  also  so  for  drum  armatures 
if  wound  with  lap-windings,  but  not  if  with  wave-windings.. 
The  two  cases  stand  thus  for  getting  a  parallel  grouping  : — 

(a)  With  Lap-iviuding  write  in  the  formula  P  =  i  and 
.  <i  ss  I,  and  apply  it  to  a  set  of  conductors  lying 

between  two  poles  of  similar  name. 

(b)  With  Wave^nding  write  p ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  must  be  as  many  bifurcations  of  the  current  as 
there  are  pairs  of  poles.  In  a  6-pole  machine  /  =  3, 
find  the  current  will  bifurcate  at  three  points  (the 
three  negative  brushes),  going  through  six  parallel 

*  paths  to  the  three  positive  brushes  (or  to  the  cross 
connexions  that  lead  to  the  positive  brush). 

(//.)  Series  Grouping.  For  this,  seeing  that  the  current 
only  bifurcates  once,  a  =  i,  whatever  the  mode  of  coiling. 
In  the  case  of  2-pole  machines  the  series  grouping  and 
parallel  grouping  are  the  same  thing — there  are  two  rows  of 
coils  in  parallel  with  one  another,  and  the  winding  may  be 
either  a  wave- winding  or  a  lap-winding.    For  4-pole  machines 
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the  same  holds  good.  For  machines  having  more  poles  than 
four,  however,  the  only  possible  cases  of  series  grouping  are 

wave-windings. 

(m.)  Mixed  Groupings.  There  are  several  possible  cases 
of  mixed  lap-  and  wave-windings,  corresponding  to  cases 

where a>  i  or a^p. 


Fic.  172.— Ring- Win  DING  with  opposit£  Coils  in  S£&i£s.j 

As  examples  for  verifying  these  formulae  we  may  take  the 
following : — 

In  the  ring-winding^  Fi^.  34,  p.  40,  Z  =  32  ;  /  =  i  ;  /;  =  4  ; 
=  S  ;  r  =  8.     Hcnc(^  y  =  7  or  9.     But  the  ring  lias  cic^ht 
sections  only,  of  which,  therefore,  the  seventh  and  the  ninth, 
reckoned  from  any  given  section,  are  those  that  lie  on  either 
side  of  it 
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In  the  dram-windings  Fig.  (>9,  p.  85,  Z  =  32 ;  /  —  i ; 
^  =  2  (because  each  "element"  of  the  winding  from  bar  to 

bar  of  the  commutator  contains  two  active  conductors); 
J- =  16;  c  =  16.  Hence  ^  =  15  or  17.  The  former  number 
may  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  front  layer  of  connexions 
(No.  I  to  No.  16),  the  latter  to  the  layer  below  them  (No.  2 
to  No.  19). 

A  further  example  is  aflforded  by  a  special  ring-winding 
used  by  Wodicka,  Fig.  172,  in  which  each  section  is  joined 
in  series  with  one  on  the  side  opposite  to  it,  so  that  the 
number  of  commutator  bars  is  half  that  of  tlic  sections. 
Here  each  *'  element "  of  the  winding  consists  of  two  sections 
each  containing  active  conductors ;  hence  ^  »  4 ;  Z  =  32  ; 
^  ss  16 ;  /  8  I ;  whence    may  be  either  9  or  7. 

Drum-Windings. 

In  Fig.  173  is  m'icn  <i  drawing  of  di  am-winding  applied  to 
an  S-[jart  armature.  As  in  all  Siemens'  earlier  drums  the 
windings  lay  m  two  layers,  each  section  being  wound  dia- 
metrically.   Thus  starting  from  the  bar  of  the  commutator 


F:g.  173. — CONNtXiONS  OF  SlL-MLNS  (VON  H tFNER-ALTENECK)  WlNDl.NG. 

S  2 
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Fig.  174.— Connexions  of 
Edison  Winding. 


marked  l  we  pass  outwards  to  i',  then  down  the  armature, 
across  the  back,  tip  to  i",  and  (after  having  wound  a  sufficient 
number  of  turns  to  form  a  section)  spiral  up  to  bar  2  of 

the  commutator.  The 

Edison  variety  of  Sie- 
mens" windinjT  is  ^howii 
in  Fig.  1 74.  The  diagram 
only  shows  a  simple  ca^e 
with  a  7-part  commu* 
tator.  Here  S  «  14  ; 
^  ss  2 ;  and  according  to 
the  formula  y  should  be 
6.  But  the  actual  value 
of  the  spacing  is  7  at  the 
back  and  5  at  the  front 
end,  as  will  be  seen. 
With  an  odd  number 
of  sections  commutation 
does  not  occur  simul- 
taneously (in  bipolar 
machines)  at  both  the  brushes,  but  alternately. 

A  closer  study  of  the  drum-winding  is  important,  aiul 
according]}'  there  are  given  a  series  of  winding  diagrams 
relating  to  sc\  era!  varieties. 

In  Figs.  175  and  176  are  given  a  right-handed  winding  on 
Siemens'  plan  for  an  8-part  commutator,  and  one  turn  to  each 
section,  I.  ^.  with  16  conductors  spaced  round  the  periphery. 
The  connecting  pieces  at  the  front  end  consist  of  straight 
connectors  (such  as  a  6)  and  spiral  connectors  (such  as  i), 
which  cross  fcither  under  or  over)  the  former.  The  connecting 
pieces  at  the  hack  end  are  not  further  indicated  than  by  the 
dotted  lines  drawn  across.  In  the  developed  diaiM-ain  it  is 
shown  that  each  element  of  the  winding  is  similar  iu  c-^-iz-d 
and  that  the  arrangement  is  a  lap-winding.  The  back  con-^ 
nectors  space  over  seven  conductors,  being  just  short  by  one 
of  the  number  ^  Z  in  the  semi-circumference ;  whilst  the  front 
connectors  space  over  five,  being  short  by  three  of  the  semi- 
tircumicicnce.    It  will  be  further  noted  that  with  this  right- 
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banded  winding,  rotating  right-handedly  in  a  right-handed 
field,  the  +  brush  is  near  the  top  of  the  commutator. 


Figs.  175  and  i76.~Laf^Windikg  (Siemens*  Rioht-ramded)  Development 

AND  End  View. 
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Figs.  177  and  178  represent  the  same  thing,  except  that 
tne  winding  is  left-handed,  with  the  result  that  the  +  bnish  is 
now  near  the  bottom  of  the  commutator. 

The  winding  table  for  both  these  figures  is  the  sarne^ 
namely  r — 
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But  in  the  right-handed  winding  the  spiral  connectors,  such  as 
to  I,  go  toward  the  left,  and  in  the  left-handed  winding  to 
the  right. 

In  Fig.  175  and  Fig.  177  (the  developments)  it  is  seen 
that  for  both  these  windings  the  "element  "of  the  wiiiding, 
indicated  by  the  darker  lines,  is  imsymnietrical  at  the  front 
front  connectors,  one  straight,  one  spiral.  The  bar  a  of  the 
end  of  the  drum,  this  being  due  to  the  use  of  two  sorts  of 
commutator  is  connected  to  the  front  end  of  conductors 
No.  I  and  No.  6,  In  one  case  it  is  skewed  forward  to  be 
opposite  No.  6;  in  the  other  it  is  skewed  backward  to  be 
opposite  No.  I.  Why  should  it  not  be  placed  symmetrically 
between  tliem  ? 

Figs.  179  and  180  depict  a  symmetrical  lap-winding,  elec- 
trically precisely  equivalent  to  the  preceding,  and  having  the 
same  winding  table.  The  advantages  are  twofold :  that  (for 
built-up  armatures)  the  connectors  at  the  front  end  are  now' 
all  of  the  same  pattern,  consisting  of  two  sets  of  short  spirals  ; 
and  that  the  brushes  now  come  to  a  horizontal  diameter  where 
they  are  more  accessible.    The  back  connexions  remain 
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Figs.  177  and  178.— Laf- Win  ding  (Si  km  i:ns' Left-handed)  Develqi'ment 

AND  End  View. 
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Figs.  1/9  and  180. — Lai'-Winding  (2-1  lle  Symmetrical  DEVELOiMt-Nr 

AND  End  View; 
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exactly  as  before,  and  go  across  a  longer  chord  than  the  front 
connexions. 

To  secure  the  utmost  symmetry  in  the  winding,  the  back 
and  front  connectors  ought  to  be  equalised.  The  theoretically 
proper  spacing  is^  =  7  or^  =  9.    To  attain  this,  join  No.  I 

to  No.  8  al  one  end  of  the  drum  and  to  No.  10  :it  the  other. 
The  result  is  sliown  in  Figs.  181  and  1S2,  from  w  liich  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  we  have  passed  from  lai>windiiii;s  to  a 
wave-winding;  each  element  passing  around  the  drum  and 
returning  only  to  the  next  bar  of  the  commutator  from  whence 
it  started.   The  winding-table  for  this  case  is : — 
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Electrically  this  winding  is  the  precise  equivalent  of  the 
three  preceding.  The  spiral  connectors  at  the  back  end  meet 
in  pairs  as  those  at  the  frunt  meet  at  the  commutator. 

A  two-layer  winding  for  twenty-four  conductors,  together 
with  its  development,  are  given  in  Figs.  1S3  and  184,  showing 
how,  when  half  the  armature,  from  a  to  has  been  completed 
one  layer  has  been  wound. 

Multipolar  Drums, — ^As  mentioned  on  p.  278  below,  the 
winding  of  multipolar  armatures  with  series-grouping  was 
suggested  by  Professor  Perry.*  It  has  been  applied  tu  drum- 
winding  by  Messrs.  Paris  and  .Scoll,-  and  by  Mr.  Kapp.  For 
the  case  of  multipolar  machines  it  is  convenient  to  state  the 

*  Spccifiratirm  <  -f  Pntent,  No.  3036  of  18S2. 
Specification  of  Patent,  No.  4683  of  ii>S4. 
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FiCF.  i8i  and  182.— Wave-Win din<^  f^-roi.E  SviiiiSTRiCAi.)  Development 

AND  i.ND  View. 
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rule  in  words  that  if  a  series  grouping  (so  as  to  give  high 
voltage)  is  desired,  y  must  be  an  odd  number  and  that  the 
total  number  of  conductors  must  be  equal  to^  times  the  whole 

number  of  poles,  plus  or  minus  two.  For  example ;  for  a 
6-pole  drum,  taking/  as  15,  the  number  of  conductors  must 


Winding  Table  for  8-Polb  Dkuu  AR^fATURE:  202  Conductors; 
Series  Grouping;  Brushes  {±)  155*^  apart. 
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be  either  88  or  92  ;  not  90.  On  p.  268  is  given  a  winding* 
table,  calculated  by  Mr.  Kapp  for  an  8-poIe  machine  having 
a  spacing  of  j  =  25. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  if  in  multipolar 
machines  the  nuniljcr  of  scctiuii.->  is  an  exact  nmiiiplc  odd  or 
even  of  /,  the  groupinc^  will  be  parallel  :  and  ii  it  is  an  odd 
multiple  then  coniniutatiuii  will  not  occur  simultaneous! v'  at 
all  the  brushes,  but  alternately  at  all  the  +  brushes  and  at  all 
the  ^  brushes,  similarly  to  the  alternate  commutation  in  a 
2-pole  machine  when  there  is  an  odd  number  of  sections  in 
the  winding. 

In  Figs.  185  and  186  are  given  the  connexions  for  a  4  poIc 
drum-winding  Willi  twenty-two  conductors  ;  here }'  =  5.  The 
winding-table  for  this  armature  is  as  follows  : — 

4.P0LE  Driw:  22  Conductors:  Series  Groupimo. 


¥  h  ¥  B      !  F 


D 

1 
J 

U 

1 

D  1 

u 

I 

iS 

'3 

3 

20 

«5 

ID 

5 

22 

.7 

13  + 

+  7 

3 

19 

14 

9 

4 

21 

16 

II 

6  - 

I 

In  Figs.  187  and  188  is  given  a  lap-winding  used  by  Thury 
(see  Fig.  297,  p.  442),  the  case  illustrated  being  that  of  a  4-pole 
drum.  It  is  a  lap-winding  for  parallel  groiipinc:,  with  a 
spacing  at  the  back  end  just  short  of  the  pitch  of  the  poles 
and  a  still  shorter  spacing  at  the  front  end*  This  is  a  form  of 
chord  winding  intended  to  keep  conductors  at  very  different 
potentials  from  overlapping,  and  it  can  be  well  insulated 
because  the  separate  sections  can  be  wound  on  formers  before 
being  laid  over  the  core. 
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A  method  of  drum-winding  was  proposed  by  Fritsche,^  in 
which  the  conductors  all  lie  obliquely  across  the  surface  of  the 
drum,  no  part  of  them  being  parallel  to  the  shaft.  In  this 
case  the  field-magnet  poles  are  also  constructed  with  diagonal 


Fic.  189. — Fritsche's  Oblique  Wave-Winding. 


faces.  This  oblique  winding  is  shown  developed  in  Fig.  189  ; 
which  should  be  compared  with  the  winding  of  Fig.  201,  to 
which  it  is  electrically  equivalent. 

Multiplex  Windings. 

In  dynamos  intended  to  yield  currents  so  large  that  a 
difficulty  in  commutation  is  likely  to  arise,  it  is  convenient  to 

ha\c  two  or  more  distinct  windings  on  the  annature,  each 
connected  to  its  own  set  of  commutator  bars,  all  the  sets 
beincr  interleaved  in  one  commutator.  The  current  in  such 
cases  is  collected  by  a  pair  of  brushes  broad  enough  to  make 
contact  over  two  or  three  consecutive  bars,  or  by  a  set  of 
several  brushes  connected  in  parallel  so  as  to  virtually  form 
broad  brushes.  The  advantage  of  duplex  or  triplex  windings 
having  two  or  three  independent  circuits  'is  that  only  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  current  has  to  be  reversed  in  the  passing 
of  any  one  bar  of  the  commutator.  The  division  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  very  stout  conductors  into  several  smaller 
conductors,  also  has  the  effect  of  reducing  eddy-current  loss 

*  Die  GUichslroni'Dynaniomaschine^  Berlin,  1889. 
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Figs.  190  and  191  show  the  connexions  of  a  triplex-wound 
drum-armature  for  a  2-pole  field  having  48  conductors  in 
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all,  that  is  to  say,  i6  in  each  independent  circuit.  In  practice  a 
greater  number  of  conductors  would  of  course  be  used.  Each 
circuit  is  wound  as  an  ordinaiy  drum-winding,  being  con- 
nected to  8  bars  of  the  commutator.  There  are  no  connexions 
between  the  three  circuits  except  such  as^  are  made  by  the 
bnishes,  which  are  broad  enough  to  overlap  three  bars  of  the 
commutator,  thus  putting  the  three  circuits  in  parallel. 
The  winding-tables  for  this  armature  are  as  follows : — 


Circuit  a. 


ClKCVIT  h. 


F 


b 
e 
h 
k 
n 

i 


li 


I 


47 
4« 
35 

29 

17 
II 

5 


20 

14  i 

2 

44 

38 
32 
26 


h 
A 

H 

9 
t 

w 


Circuit  «. 


c 
f 

i 
I 
9 
r 
tt 

X 


B 


45 

39 

33 
27 

21 
15 

9 
3 


18 
12 
6 
48 

42 
3« 
30 
24 


F 


/ 
I 
/ 

r 
u 

X 

c 


Fig.  192  shows  the  connexions  of  a  triplex-wound  drum- 
armature  for  a  4-pole  field.   The  connexions  are  sufficiently 

clear  without  the  aid  of  a  winding-table.  There  are  90  con- 
ductors, 30  in  each  circuit,  the  spacing  being  21. 


M C I /r  1  FuL A K  R I i\ G-W I N DINGS. 

Of  these  somctliini^  has  been  already  said  on  p.  350.  It 
was  noted  that  an  ordinary  ring  placed  in  a  multipolar  field 
would  have  as  many  neutral  points  on  its  commutator  as  there 
are  poles  around  it,  and  would  therefore  need  as  many  brushes 
as  the  machine  had  poles.  In  Plate  VII 1.  are  given  two  views 
of  the  large  Berlin  type  of  multipolar  ring  machines  with 
internal  field-magnets,  which  originated  with  Messrs.  Siemens 
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and  Halske.  The  ring-winding  is  built  up  of  separate  copper 
conductors  which  are  joined  together  in  a  simple  continuous 
spiral.  The  outer  portions  of  these  conductors  are  made 
deep  and  broad,  so  as  to  serv  e  as  a  commutator.  I  he  brushes 
trail  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ring ;  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  are  as  many  sets  of  brushes  as  there  are  internal 
poles ;  the  brushes  are  spaced  out  at  equal  angular  distances ; 


Fig.  192. — Triplex-wound  4-pole  Drum  Armature. 


there  being  10  sets  of  them,  alternatel)'  positix  e  and  negative. 
The  5  positive  brushes  are  all  connected  together  electrically'; 
while  the  5  negative  brushes  are  also  connected  together.  In 
this  case  there  are  10  paths  through  the  armature  from  the  + 
the  —  side  of  the  circuit.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  reduce 
the  number  of  brushes  to  two,  by  two  independent  mcthodsi 
one  of  which  connects  the  rows  of  sections  in  parallel  with 

T  2 
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multiple  paths  throughout  the  ring,  the  other  puts  them  in 
series  with  but  two  paths  through  the  ring. 

In  Fig.  193  is  represented  a  mode  of  reducing  the  number 

of  brushes  to  two,  by  cross-connecting  windings  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  ring,  a  device  due  to  Mr.  Mordey.  This  ma)-  be 
looked  upon  as  simply  puttins^  into  parallel  with  one  another 
each  coil  and  the  one  that  occupies  the  similar  place  opposite 
the  corresponding  pole.  The  arrangement  looks  unsym- 
metrical,  but  is  not  really  so.  For  a  6-pole  machine  each 
coil  would  need  to  be  connected  with  the  two  others  at  120*^ 

on  either  side  of  it. 
There  are  several  actual 
ways  of  doing  this.  One 
is  by  means  of  spiral 
connectors  ;  another  is 
by  connecting  across  the 
corresponding  bars  of 
the  commutator.  In  the 
Victoria  dynamos  of  the 
Brush  Company  (Fig. 
283)  the  length  of  shaft 
between  the  ring  and  the 
commutator  permits  of 
double  cross-connexion, 
each  junction  of  two 
adjacent  sections  being 
connected  by  a  wire 
down  to  the  nearest  bar 
of  the  commutator,  and  also  connected  round  to  that  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  in  Fig.  194.  Such  cro.^s-conncctcd  machines 
really  have  four  neutral  points  on  the  commutator,  but  the 
brushes  collect  the  current  from  two  only. 

There  are  several  methods  of  grouping  the  windings  in 
series  so  as  to  gain  a  double  electromotive-force.  One  of 
these  modes,  electrically  symmetrical,  is  depicted  in  Fig.  195, 
wherein,  while  opposite  coils  are  coupled  in  series,  the  com- 
mutator bars  are  cross-connected.  This  recjuires  also  but  two 
brushes,  at  90^  apart.    Two  other  modes  of  accomplishing  the 
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same  end  are  shown  in  the  windings  of  Figs.  196  and  197. 
Here,  however,  the  connexions  are  not  symmetrical,  so  that 


Fig.  194.— Connexions  of  Victoria  Fig.  195.— 4-pole  Ring,  Series 

(MoRi»EY)  4-POLE  Armatures.  Grouping  (a  Rows). 


the  resistances  of  the  two  paths  (and  therefore  the  respective 
currents)  cannot  be  at  all  instants  equal. 


Fic.  196.— 4-P0LK  King,  Series        Fig.  197.— 4-roLE  Ring,  Series 
Grouping  (2  Rows).  Grouping  (2  Rows). 


In  yet  another  arrangement  (Fig.  198),  each  coil  is  con- 
nected down  to  /  segments  at  intervals  of  360''  -r- /  around 
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the  ring;  and  introduces  an  increased  number  of  bars  of 
the  commutator. 

Another  winding,  Fig.  199,  devised  by  Professor  Perry, 

brings  down  the  connexions  from  each  section  across  a  chord 
of  the  commutator.    The  case  shown  is  that  of  a  ring  with 


Fio.  198.— Multipolar  Ring.  Fig.  199.— Pekry's  Method  op 

Multipolar  Series-Grouping. 


eleven  sections  in  a  4-poIc  field.  The  number  of  sections  and 
of  parts  of  the  commutator  must  be  odd  if  the  number  of 
pairs  of  poles  is  even.  It  may  be  either  odd  or  even  for 
6-pole  or  10  pole  machines.  Arnold  points  out  that  it  is 
given  by  the  formula : 

Zts  py  ±1, 

Arnold  ^  has  described  numerous  other  ring  windings  of 
complex  kinds  ;  and  Parshall  has  given  many  examples. 

DiSK-WlNDIXGS. 

These  may  in  general  be  treated  as  drum  windings  ex- 
tended radially,  the  outer  pcripher)-  corresponding  to  the 
back  end  of  the  drum.  The  earliest  such  winding  is  that 
suggested  in  1875,  by  Pacinotti.    This  is  a  lap-winding 

»  Op.<Uat, 
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adapted  for  a  2-poIe  field,  the  N  pole  being  behind  the 
upper  part,  the  S  pole  behind  the  lower  part  in  the  cut  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  outer  end  of  each  radial  conductor  is 
carried  round  by  a  peripheral  connecting  piece  to  join  the  end 

of  another  radial  conductor,  \vhich  for  a  2-polc  machine 
would  be  the  one  lyin^  next  but  one  to  that  which  is  dia- 
metrically opposite.  The  schematic  fiijure  relates  to  a  lo-part 
armature,  made  up  of  twenty  radial  conductors.  They  are 
numbered  so  that  the  order  of  connexions  may  be  traced. 
The  diameter  of  commutation  being  dd,  the  currents  floM* 
radially  Inwards  in  one  half  and  radially  outwards  in  the 


Fig.  200. — Pacinoiti's 
Disk  Armature. 


Fig.  201.— 4- pole  Disk 
LAr-Wi.NDiNa 


Other  half  of  this  disk.    The  construction  of  Pacinotti's 
experimental  machines  is  described  in  his  original  paper. 
Since  then  many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  windings 

of  this  description. 

A  lap-winding,  identical  with  Pacinotti's,  but  adapted  to  a 
4-pole  field,  is  depicted  in  I-  ig.  201  ;  it  is  known  as  the  Edison 
"new  disk"  winding.  The  disk-armatures  of  Hookham's 
electricity  meters  are  also  lap-wound.  Boliman  and  Miiller 
have  devised  multipolar  disks  with  wave-winding. 

Fig.  202  shows  the  connexions  of  a  disk  armature  designed 
by  Muller^  for  a  4-pole  machine  in  which  the  conductors 

*  U.S.  Patent,  331726  of  1885. 
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passing  in  front  of  the  di^ereut  pairs  of  poles  are  placed  in  series. 
The  brushes  in  this  case  are  placed  at  90°  to  each  other. 

Disk-armatures  have  been  revived  by  Desroziers  and 
Fritsche.  Desroziers  employs  for  a  6-pole  machine  the 
elaborate  wave-wmdnig  shown  in  Fig.  203.  A  special  study 
of  this  class  of  winding  has  been  made  by  Arnoux.*  Fritsche 


Ffo.  aoa.— 4-POLB  Wavb-Winding  (Mvller). 


employs  polygonal  poles,  enabling  him  to  use,  as  conductors, 
strips  of  metal  built  up  in  star-polygon  fashion  without  any 
radial  parts — a  structural  adwinlage.  His  disk,  if  developed 
out  straight,  would,  for  a  4-pole  machine,  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  iiJ9,  p.  272.  The  two  sets  of  conductors  con- 
stitute two  layers  which  are  united  at  their  outer  ends  to  the 
bars  of  a  commutator  at  the  outer  periphery. 

'  See  reference,  p.  244. 
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The  main  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  disk-armatures 
has  been  in  the  construction  of  an  armature  of  this  sort  which 
IS  mechanically  strong  and  capable  of  resisting  wear  and  tear. 
Desroziers  has  done  much  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and 

has  produced  machines  which  are  very  widel)-  used  in  France 
and  her  colonies.  He  discerned  that  a  disk-armature  can  be 
separated  into  two  parts  ;  that  is  to  say,  taking  the  alternate 


r> 


Fig.  203 —Des&ozikrs'  6-fol£  Disk- Win  ding. 


radiating  conductors  (the  odd  numbers  for  example),  it  is 
possible  to  build  them  and  their  connectors  into  a  regular 
figure  in  one  plane  without  troublesome  over-crossings,  and 
this  plane  of  conductors  can  be  superimposed  upon  a  similar 

one  built  up  of  the  other  alternate  conductors,  so  that  the  cuds 
of  the  connectors  coincide  and  only  require  to  be  soldered 
together  to  form  a  complete  re-entrant  winding. 
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This  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Figs.  204,  205  and 
206.  Fig.  204  shows  six  conductors  joined  in  series  forming 
part  of  a  disk  armature  intended  for  a  6-pole  field,  the  current 

flowing  inwards  when 
passing  one  pole  and 
outwards  when  passing 
the  next  pole  of  opposite 
sign.  In  order  to  mount 
a  number  of  these  con- 
ductors in  series,  they 
and  their  connectors  may 
be  taken  in  pairs  and 
half  of  them  mounted  in 
the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  205,  in  which  the 
portion  Kcdht  will  be 
recognised  from  Fig.  204. 
The  other  half  are 
mounted  as  in  Fig.  206, 
where  the  portion  RV^^Vis  a  continuation  of  the  series 
in  Fig.  204.   In  each  of  these  {danes  of  conductm  the 


Fia  a04^SKELBTON  Dbsrozibrs* 
Winding. 


FlOS.  205  AND  206.~CONSTRUCTION  OF  D£SROZIERS'  DiSX  ARMATURB. 

ends  are  brought  out  to  the  points  numbered  i,  2,  3,  &c., 
up  to  32.     By  placing  these  two  disks  face  to  face,  then 
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soldering  up  the  coinciding  ends  and  carrying  those  on  the 
inside  to  the  bars  of  a  commutator  we  have  a  complete 

armature  w  inding. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  other  ways  ol  tli\  idin^^^  up  the 
scries  of  conductors  shown  in  \"\<^.  204  than  the  method  adopted 
in  Figs,  205  and  206.  For  instance,  all  parts  similar  to  \<.cd, 
RV^f,  &c,,  might  be  mounted  to  form  one  plane  of  conductors 
and  the  parts  dh  t,  d*  H  && 
would  then  form  the  other 
plane.  In  high  voltage  ma- 
chines where  a  number  of 
turns  per  segment  arc  re- 
quired, this  can  be  done  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  207^ 
where  the  same  letters  are 
used  to  denote  corresponding 
parts. 

In  practice  there  are  two 

distinct  methods  of  construction  used:  (i)  wire-wound 
armature;  and  {2)  strip-built  armatures.  The  wire  in  the 
former  is  threaded  through  holes  in  two  concentric  compressed 
cardboard  rings  that  form  the  outer  and  inner  supports  for 
each  plane  of  conductors.  The  two  planes  are  then  mounted 
face  to  face  on  a  metal  spider,  the  arms  of  which^  radiating 
from  the  shafts  pass  between  the  two  layers  of  conductors.^ 
Large  machines  of  this  type  can  be  made  which  do  not 
weigh  more  than  55  lbs.  per  horse-power.  The  efficiency 
is  as  liii^h  as  that  of  i^ootl  continuous-current  machines  of  the 
ordinary  type  with  cored  armatures. 


Fig.  307. 


'  For  further  porticulacft  of  these  machines  see  EUetrkal  £^giHetr{N»Y.)t 
xvi.  259. 
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CHAPTER  Xlll. 

PRACTICAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ARMATURES. 

Little  has  yet  been  said  about  the  proper  modes  of  securing 

the  armature-conductors,  of  insulatiiiL;  ihom,  and  of  ventilating 
thcin.  Most,  though  by  no  means  liic  whole,  of  the  present 
chapter  relates  to  continuous-current  dynamos  and  motors ; 
but  much  of  it  is  equally  applicable  to  alternators.  Broadly, 
armatures  having  cores  of  iron  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes ; 
those  which  have  surface  windings  suppoited  on  smooth  cores, 
and  those  which  have  sunk  windings  laid  in  slots  or  holes  in 
the  cores. 

yl rmaturc  Cores. — Cores  arc  always  larninaLcd,  being  con- 
structed either  of  (ij  sheet-iron  disks,  (2)  iron  ribbon,  or  (3) 
iron  zuire.  Ribbon  is  only  used  for  discoidal  armatures 
magnetized  through  the  Hanks.  For  drums  and  elongated 
rings,  disks  stamped  out  from  soft  sheet  iron,  or  from  the  best 
"mild  steel,"  are  almost  universal.  The  usual  thickness  is 
from  I  to  2  mm.  (il  e.  from  40  to  80  mils),  but  some  makers  go 
down  to  14  mils.  They  should  be  of  brands  showing  the 
least  hysteresis.  After  being  stamped  out  they  should  be  an- 
nealed, and  the  burr  at  the  edges  removed.  At  this  stage,  if 
the  cores  arc  smonth  (not  toothed)  it  is  usual  to  assemble  them 
upon  the  shaft,  turn  them  down  truly  in  the  lathe,  then  take 
them  apart  and  remove  the  burr  by  grinding  lightly  on  an 
emery  wheel,  then  re-mount  them.  Before  being  finally 
mounted  on  the  shaft  they  must  be  lightly  insulated  one  from 
the  other.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  either  to  cover  one  face 
of  each  core-disk  with  varnished  paper,  or  to  enamel  both 
faces  of  each  core-disk.  Mica  insulation  here  would  be  too 
expensive,  and  is  not  necessar\*.  It  is  usual  to  make  the 
two  end  core-disks  of  stronger  iron,  sometimes  as  much  as 
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12  mm.  or  i-inch  thick.  For  discoidal  armatures  the  iron 
ribbon  must  be  insulated  with  an  interposed  band  of  varnished 
paper.  To  stiffen  a  discoidal  armature--core  it  is  usual  to 
build  it  upon  a  foundation 

ring  of  soft  iron,  and  this  in 
some  cases  is  constructed  with 
a  projecting  central  iron  web, 
on  either  side  of  which  iron 
ribbon  coiled.  An  example 
is  afforded  by  the  core  of  the 
Victoria  (Mordey)  machine,  208.— Segmental 

Fig.  283,  p.  418,  CORE.DI5KS  (Kapp). 

For   large  machines  the 
core-disks  arc  built  up  in  segmental  portions  to  reduce  cost. 
The  cores  are  constructed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  208,  of  pieces 
which  overlap  in  successive  layers^  each  piece  having  eye- 
holes for  bolts. 

Wire  cores  were  at  one  time  largely  in  vogue,  having  been 
used  by  Gramme*  The  soft  iron  wire,  varnished  or  slightly 
oxidised  on  its  surface,  was  wound  on  a  special  former,  then 
removed,  taped  cxlciiuilly,  and  wound  with  the  copi)cr  wire 
conductors.  Wire  cores  have  three  disadvantages  :  (i.)  they 
are  mechanicaiiy  less  satisfactory  than  disk  cores ;  (ii.)  they 
fill  a  given  core-space  with  an  actually  less  nett  cross*section 
of  iron  owing  to  the  interstices  between  the  separate  wires^ 
only  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  cross-section  being  occu- 
pied by  iron ;  and  (iii.)  they  present  a  discontinuity  radially 
which  offers  an  unnecessary  reluctance  in  the  path  of  the 
magnetic  lines.  The  substitution  of  a  square  iron  wire  for  a 
round  one,  is  an  improvement  in  all  these  respects. 

Another  mode  of  constructing  cores  was  presented  in  the 
amiature  of  the  Burgin  niAchinc,  which  originally  consisted  of  sever:il 
rings  set  aside  by  side  on  one  spindle,  these  rings  being  made  of  iron 
wire  wound  upon  a  sfjuare  frame,  and  carrying  each  four  coils. 
Mr.  Crompton  changed  ihc  S(juare  form  to  a  hexagon  luiving  six 
<  oils  upon  it  and  increased  tlie  nuniher  of  rings  to  ten.  Tlris 
form,  however,  ])roved  to  in  no  way  superior  to  an  ordinary 
Gramme  armature. 
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Toothed  Cores. — Pacinotti's  armature  of  1864  (Fig.  2ii) 
was  a  toothed  ring  of  solid  iron  supported  on  brass  spokes 
and  having  boxwood  distance-pieces  fixed  to  the  teeth  to  hold 
the  windings  apart.  Armatures  built  up  of  toothed  core- 
disks,  consistently  advocated  by  the  author  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  have  been  much  used  in  recent  time.  They  have  four 
advanta<^cs  over  smootli  armatures,  (i.)  The  teeth  present  an 
excellent  means  of  driving  the  copper  conductors  which  lie 
between  them  ;  (ii.)  the  teeth  may  be  brought  very  close  to 
the  polar  surfaces  of  the  field-magnet,  with  very  narrow 


Fic.  209.— Grammk  Ring  with  Fig.  210.-  Sunk  Winding 

Wire  Core.  and  Magnktic  I>rag  un 

Tleth. 


clearance,  thus  bettering  the  magnetic  circuit  and  therefore 
reducing  the  amount  of  copper  required  to  excite  the  magnetic 

flux;  (iii.)  tlic  drag  comes  almost  entirely  on  the  iron  cores 
instead  of  on  the  copper  conductors,  as  indicated  in  P'ig.  2lo; 
(iv.)  if  the  slots  are  deep  the  conductors  arc  largely  protected 
against  eddy-currents.  To  set  against  these  real  advantages 
are  the  disadvantages  of  somewhat  greater  labour  required  in 
milling  out  the  channels  between  the  teeth  of  the  assembled 
core ;  the  extra  difficulty  of  insulating  the  core  from  the  con- 
ductors ;  and  the  liability  of  the  teeth  to  set  up  eddy-currents 
(sec  p.  93)  in  the  polar  faces.  The  latter  can  be  cured  by 
making  the  teeth  numerous  and  narrow,  also  by  laminating 
the  polar  faces  with  grooves,  and  by  enlarging  tiie  clearance. 
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Or  by  finally  serving  the  entire  armature  outside  the  copper 

conductors  with  a  la>  er  of  iron  wire. 

Toothed  armatures  were  at  one  titne  much  used  by 
Messrs.  Paterson  and  Cooper ;  but  English  makers  generally 


Toothed  Ring  Arma« 

TUM  (1864).  Pic.  sta.— Core  of  Armaturb 

OF  Motor  (Crocker- Wheeler). 

« 

• 

have  preferred  smooth  cores.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
the  smooth  core  is  the  exception  and  the  toothed  core  the  rule. 
Fiq.  212  shows  tlie  form  of  armature  core  used  in  the  small 
Crocker-Wheeler  motor  (Fig.  341).  The  core-disks  are  made, 
for  convenience  of  winding,  in  two  halves. 


Figs.  213,  214,  215.— Toothed  and  Slotted  Core-Plates. 


Straight  teeth  (like  VV^.  211)  and  triangular  tectli  (like 
Fig.  2 1 2)  arc,  however,  the  exception.  They  arc  more  usually 
T-shaped,  and  w  ith  rather  deep  slots  between  the  teeth,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  213.   Sometimes  they  are  preferred  in  the 
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form  of  Fig.  214,  which  shows  the  slot  as  an  oblong  perforation 
with  a  narrow  opening  only  at  the  periphery.  Fig.  216  depicts 
a  group  of  armature  cores  and  disks  in  the  shops  of  the 


U 
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Wcstinghouse  Company  at  Pittsburg*  The  cores  with  laige 
T'Shaped  teeth  are  for  alternators;  whilst  the  cores  with 
numerous  narrow  teeth  are  for  continuous-current  dynamos  or 

motors.  After  the  core-disks  have  been  assembled  on  the 
sliaft,  the  slots  arc  very  carefully  filed  out  or  reamed  out,  to 
avoid  projecting  edges  that  might  cut  the  insulation.  The 
mode  of  drawing  in  the  insulated  conductors  of  drum-arma- 
tures is  shown  in  Fig.  217.  In  the  armature  which  is  being 
wired  the  slots  are  deep  enough  to  admit  of  four  conductors 
one  above  the  other:  this  being  Intended  for  a  high  voltage 
winding.  Compare  also  Fig.  347.  With  y-shaped  teeth  it 
is  not  necessar)'  to  apply  binding-wires  externally,  the  con- 
ductors being  secured  by  driving  a  long  wooden  key  into  the 
slot  after  the  wires  have  been  inserted. 

Pierced  Core-disks, — The  advantages  offered  by  toothed 
core-disks  are  possessed  to  a  still  higher  degree  by  core-disks 


property  of  the  pierced  core-disks 
is,  that  they  completely  protect  the  cnij^cdded  copper  con- 
ductors, however  massive,  from  p^irasitkai-cdSy-currents  which 
would  otherwise  be  generated  in  them.  The  slots  are  often 
made  oblong,  as  in  Fig.  215,  instead  of  circular.  The  standard 
style  of  hole  used  by  Brown  is  about  50  millimetres  long  by 
20  millimetres  broad. 

Driviiig-Spokcs  aud  Spiders. — Armature  cores  are  usually 
built  up  upon  an  internal  frame  or  skeleton  pulley  firmly 
keyed  to  the  shaft.    In  small  drum-armatures  this  internal 


Fig.  218. 
Pierced  Core-disk. 


pierced  with  apertures  just  within 
the  periphery.  Such  were  indepen- 
dently suggested  by  Parsons,  by 
Swinburne  and  by  Brown.  Wcn- 

strom  suggested  slotted  holes.  In 
such  armatures  the  conductors  arc 
carried  in  tubes  of  insulating 
material  that  pass  through  the 
perforations.  This  construction  is 
eminently  satisfactory  from  the 
mechanical  and  magnetic  point  of 
view.    One  peculiar  and  valuable 
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supporting  frame  may  be  omitted,  the  core-disks  themselves 
bcinf^  keyed  directly  on  to  the  shaft.  Some  makers  punch 
hexagonal  holes  in  the  core-disks  and  thread  tiiem  on  over  a 
hexagonal  shaft. 

Frequently  the  core-  disks  are  held  together  by  insulated 
bolts  passing  through  them,  and  driven  by  spiders  keyed  to 
the  shafts  as  in  Fig.  219.  To  this  construction  there  is  the 
objection  that  the  bolt-holes  reduce  the  effective  cross-section 
of  iron  and  strangle  the  magnetic  flux.  It  is  also  needful  that 
the  bolts  should  be  insulated  from  the  arms  of  the  spiders  by 
ebonite  washers  and  bushes,  otherwise  the  framework  will 


Fxo.  319.— Mope  of  D&ivtlfG         Fig.  220.— Paterson  and  Cooper's 
Core-disk.  Mode  of  D&iviNa  Co&e-disks. 


constitute  a  closed  circuit  for  eddy-currents  which  will  heat 
it.  A  better  mode  is  that  used  by  Messrs.  Paterson  &  Cooper, 
Fig.  220|  in  which  the  section  of  the  iron  is  but  slightly 
reduced  and  the  bolts  are  entirely  internal  to  the  core. 

Another  mode  is  to  provide  the  core-disks  with  dovetail 
notches  into  which  pass  long  flanges  from  the  shaft.  Mr. 
Crompton,  who  introduced  this  construction  in  1886,  also 
used  a  method  of  connecting  with  the  driving  shaft  by  three 
grooves  in  the  latter.  In  another  form,  a  ribbed  sleeve,  which 
slips  over  the  cylindrical  shaft,  is  driven  by  a  long  feather.  It 
is  less  costly  and  equally  mechanical.  Another  form  has  the 
four  projecting  flanges  in  one  solid  structure. 

u  a. 
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Kapp*s  mode  of  driving  the  core-disks  is  shown  in 
Fig.  221,  which  should  be  compared  with  Plates  Land  II. 
Over  the  shaft  is  slipped  a  long  sleeve  provided  with  three 

projecting  flanges  to  support  the  core-disks.  This  sleeve, 
which  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  a  long  feather  slightly 
sunk  into  a  key-way,  has  the  advantage  of  stiffening  the  shaft. 
In  armatures  for  ring-winding,  this  internal  structure  is  of  gun- 
metal;  in  those  for  drum-winding,  of  cast  iron.  It  is  pushed 
up  towards  a  face-plate  which  rests  against  a  shoulder  on  the 
shaft,  and  the  core-disks  are  tightened  together  between  the 


Fig.  221. — Kapps  Mode  of 
Driving  Cor£-disks. 

two  face-plates  by  a  nut  on  the  shaft.  The  lower  figure  shows 
the  form  of  the  strips  of  fibre  used  for  insulating. 

Figs.  222  and  223  show  Brown's  modes  of  supporting  and 
driving  core-disks.    Fig.  223  corresponds  with  Plate  VII. 

In  Fig.  223,  the  spiders  are  two  in  number,  each  having 
four  internal  web-spokes  and  wide  end-flanges.  They  fit  over 
the  shaft,  with  feathers  to  prevent  turning.  One  of  them  is 
held  up  against  a  shoulder  on  the  shaft,  and  af^er  the  core- 
disks  have  been  assembled,  the  other  one  is  pressed  up  by  a 
large  hexagonal  nut.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  webs 
-on  each  spider  arc  ribbed ;  the  core-disks  being  stamped  with 


Fig.  322.~Brown*s  latest  Mods 
OP  Driving  Core-disks  by 

MEANS  OP  KEY-BOLTS. 
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notches  to  prevent  them  turninor.  Of  the  four  web-spokes 
two  arc  long  and  two  short,  so  that  the  core-disks  may 
be  compressed  as  the  spiders  are  forced  together.  Many 
makers  now  use  similar  arrangements. 

In  Fig.  222,  which  is  more  recent,  round  steel  keys  are 
driven  into  grooves  cut  in  the  ends  of  the  spider  flanges,  and 
in  the  core-rings. 

The  use  of  stout  end-plates  drawn  together  with  screw 


Fig.  223.— Brown's  Mode  of  Driving  the  Core-disks. 

bolts  to  compress  the  core-disks  is  also  illustrated  in  Brown's 
machine,  built  by  the  Oerlikon  Co.,  Plate  IV. 

Another  arrangement,  admirable  for  its  strength,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  224.  Upon  the  shaft  are  placed  two  gun-metal  cones, 
with  shallow  feathers  to  prevent  turning.  In  each  cone  are 
cut  three  slots  at  angles  of  1 20^,  the  bottoms  of  the  slots  also 
sloping  cone-wise.  Into  these  slots  fit  three  bridge-like  gun- 
metal  flanges,  with  projecting  lugs  at  their  ends,  to  hold  up 
the  core-disks.  By  screv.ing  up  a  nut  on  the  shaft  the  cones 
are  pressed  together,  and  thereby  the  three  flange-spokes  are 
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forced  outwards  and  support  the  core-disks  at  three  points  of 
their  internal  periphery. 

Another  mode,  shown  in  Plate  X.,  is  applicable  to  arma- 
tures of  large  diameter ;  the  core-plates  have  internal  notches 
to  receive  the  ribs  of  the  driving  centre. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  compressing  stresses 
diminish  the  magnetic  permeability  of  iron  in  the  direction  of 
the  stress  ;  and  that  tensile  stresses  increase  the  permeability. 

Insulation  of  Iron  Cores. — Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
proper  mode  of  insulating  the  core-disks  internally  from  one 


Fig.  324.~lMMisai's  Msthod  op  Driving  by  Two  Cones. 

another  by  interposing  paper  or  enamel.  At  their  peripheries 
they  must  be  prevented  from  making  metallic  contacts  with 
one  another.  But  beside  this  internal  insulation,  they  must 
be  protected  very  carefully  from  exterual  contact  with  the 
copper  conductors.  In  the  case  of  smooth  cores  it  is  usual  to 
serve  the  completed  core  with  one  or  two  coats  of  enamel  or 
japan,  and  then  to  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  some  tough 
material  such  as  canvas,  manilla-paper,  or  Willesden-paper, 
well  varnished  with  shellac  varnish  or  with  Scott's  rubber 
varnish.  Where  toothed  cores  are  used,  channels  of  varnished 
paper,  or  of  paper  with  mica  strips  laid  between,  are  inserted 
between  the  teeth.    In  the  case  of  cores  for  ring-winding, 
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particular  care  must  be  taken  to  insulate  the  inner  peripheiy 
and  the  driving  spokes,  where  the  internal  windings  lie  near 
them. 

Ventilation  of  Armatures. — Armature  cores  heat  from  three 
causes  :  hysteresis ;  eddy  currents  ;  and  heat  derived  from  the 
copper  conductors.  The  careful  lamination  and  insulation 
described  above,  are  but  means  to  prevent  waste  of  power  and 
to  avoid  risk  of  overheating.  In  the  case  of  ring-wound 
machines  there  is  usually  an  amount  of  surface  exposed 
sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  conductors 
without  resorting  to  any  special  mode  of  ventilating.  But  tn 
the  case  of  large  and  solidly  constructed  drum-armatures, 
some  mode  of  forcing  the  ventilation  may  be  necessary.  In 
drum  armatures  with  the  f)ld -fashioned  wire-windint/s  over- 
.lapping  the  ends,  adequate  ventilation,  is  impossible.  As 
examples  of  ventilated  cores  the  reader  should  see  Kapp's 
drum-armature,  Plate  II.,  Fig.  I,  and  Brown's  drum-armature, 
Plate  VII.  There  are  special  ventilating  ducts  in  the  armature 
of  the  large  street-tramway  generator,  Plate  X. 

In  the  case  of  drum-windings  having  end-connexions  built 
up,  the  arrangements  with  one  set  of  evolute  spirals  and  one 
set  of  straight  radial  pieces  (as  in  Fig.  177,  p.  263)  are  some- 
times preferred  to  those  w  ith  two  sets  of  spiral^  as  in  Fig.  179, 
p.  264,  as  having  a  better  fan  action.  Some  makers  use 
spiders  with  arms  sloped  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  so  as  to 
propel  air  through  the  interior  of  the  armature. 

Balancing  of  Armatures. — It  is  very  needful  that  armatures 
should  be  propcil}  bakiiiced,  otherwise  they  will  set  up  in- 
jurious vibrations  in  running.  Most  makers  test  their  arma- 
tures for  balance  by  laying  the  journals  on  two  parallel  metal 
rails  (or  "knife-edges")  and  noting  whether  the  armature  will 
remain  in  any  position  without  tending  to  roll.  It  is  well 
indeed  to  balance  them  thus  on  completing  the  core  ready  for 
winding,  and  again  after  winding.  If  the  end  core-disks  have 
been  made  of  thick  iron,  holes  can  be  drilled  in  these  to  restore 
perfect  balance ;  or  leaden  plugs  can  be  inserted. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  mode  of  observing  tlic 
statical  balance  is  not  perfect  ;Jor  if  the  masses  that  balance 
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around  the  axis  are  distributed  unsym metrically  along  the 
axis,  there  will  be,  when  running,  a  tendency  to  vibration! 

Dninfig-Horfis,'^\t  is  of  primary  impcirtance  that  the 
armature  conductors  should  be  properly  driven,  otherwise 
they  may  be  raked  out  of  place  by  the  tangential  drag  in  the 
magnetic  field  (p.  99).  In  the  case  of  ring-windings,  such 
injurious  action  is  less  likely  to  occur  than  with  drum-windings, 
as  the  convolutions  which  thread  through  the  interior  of  the 
core  tend  to  bind,  and  press  against  the  driving-spokes.  But 
even  here,  it  is  found  needful  to  provide  positive  driving  at  a 
number  of  points  around  the  periphery.  Crompton  found  it 
needful  to  drive  boxwood  wedges  in  between  the  coic-disks. 
He  then  adopted  a  construction  in  which  pieces  of  fibre  are 
inserted  at  intervals  for  ventilation  between  the  core-disks  ; 
the  gaps  so  left  being  convenient  for  the  insertion  of  driving- 
horns  between  the  wires.  Kapp  used  projecting  narrow  steel 
horns  protected  by  pieces  of  hard  fibre.  Goolden  used  strips 
of  hard  white  fibre  Inserted  into  shallow  key  ways  milled  out 
of  the  surface  of  the  core  and  held  in  by  external  binding-wires. 
For  discoidal  armatures  the  driving-horns  must  project  at  the 
flanks,  being  inserted  between  the  core-ribbons. 

Binding-Wires. — In  the  case  of  smooth  cores  the  con- 
ductors must  be  secured  in  their  places  by  a  number  of 
external  bands,  known  as  binding-wires.  These  must  be  very 
strong,  to  resist  centrifugal  force  and  to  hold  the  conductors 
from  being  dragged  aside ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  must 
occupy  very  little  radial  depth,  that  the  clearance  between 
conductors  and  pulc-facc  nia)-  be  a^  narrow  as  ])ossible.  The 
almost  invariable  practice  is  to  employ  a  tinned  wire,  of  hard- 
drawn  brass  or  steel,  which,  after  winding,  can  be  sweated 
together  with  solder  into  a  continuous  band.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  rules  for  the  sizes  of  binding-wires.  A  frequent  size 
for  steel  wire  is  40  mil,  or  a  little  under  i  mm.  diameter. 
The  wire  is  wound  on  in  bands  of  from  10  to  30  turns  each, 
the  separate  bands  being  spaced  out  at  distances  of  from  i  to 
2  inches  apart.  Under  each  bolt  of  binding-wires  a  band  of 
insulation  must  be  laid.  Thir,  usuall}'  consists  of  two  layers; 
first  a  strip  of  thin  vulcanised  fibre  slightly  wider  than  the 
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band  of  wires,  and  then  a  strip  of  mica  (In  short  pieces)  of 

about  equal  width.  Sumc  makcis  lay  a  siiiall  .^trap  uf  thin 
brass  under  each  band  of  binding:;;  wires,  having  ends  wliich 
can  be  turned  over  and  soldered  down  to  secure  the  tu  t)  ends 
of  the  wire  from  flying  out.  The  armature  depicted  in  Fig.  225 
is  a  drum-armature»  having  six  sets  of  binding-wires.  As  an 
example  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Esson  recommends  for  a 
smooth  drum- armature  10  Inches  in  diameter  and  12  Inches  In 
length,  six  bands  of  i8-mil  (/.  e.  No.  26  B.W.G.)  wire,  each  band 
being  about  inch  wide,  and  containing  about  33  turns  ; 
the  bands  being,  therefore,  rather  less  than  ij  inches  apart. 
On  a  drum  or  ring  20  inches  in  diameter  he  would  use  35-mil 
wire,  in  bands  ^  inch  wide,  about  2  inches  apart. 

In  the  standard  multipolar  dynamos  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  (see  Fig.  292)^  phosphor-bronze  bands  are  now 
used  instead  of  binding-wires. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  particulars  of  the 
bindings  adopted  in  some  of  the  smooth-core  di  uai  ainiatures 
of  the  Edison  standard  bipolar  dynamos. 


Ontput  of  dynamo  in  kilowattf     ..  1 

I 

'  .0 

.  30 

50 

2100 

1600 

1200 

700 

450 

Len|;lli  of  ai  inaiure  bod)  (inches)  .. 

12 

iS 

26^ 

Diameter  of  armature  Ijudy   

f 

6i 

9^ 

23i 

1 

7 

9 

13 

7 

1 

22 

19 

18 

24 

Gauge  of  brass  binding-wire  (B.W.G.)  ' 

25 

23 

21 

19 

19 

Width  of  mica  underlay  o'Ol  inch  Uxick 

ft 

1 

1 

Ik 

Ik 

Numher  of  clamps   (of  copper  sheet,  ' 
14  roils  thick  and  \  to  {-inch  wide)  1 

1 

1 

2  ' 

3 

4 

\ 

1 

^  1 

6 

Winding  Armatures. — Given  a  scheme  of  winding  accord- 
ing to  any  of  the  modes  discussed  in  Chapici  Xll..  the 
problem  remains  how  to  carry  it  out  in  the  factory.  Ring- 
windings  may  be  considered  first,  then  drum-windings.  A 
broad  distinction  may  be  set  up  between  wire-wound  arma- 
tures and  those  with  built-up  windings  consisting  of  bars  and 
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connectors,  or  of  specially  constructed  portions  that  are  put 
together  instead  of  being  wound  on.  Wire-wound  armatures 
are  usual  for  outputs  below  100  amperes,  including  all  arc- 
lighting  machines.   Single  round  wire,  insulated  with  double 

cotton  covering  soaked  afterwards  with  shellac  varnish,  is  ' 
usually  adopted  for  small  machines  and  arc-lighting  dynamos.  . 
Silk-covered  wire  is  rarely  used.  For  small  electroplating  .  ^ 
dynamos  it  is  frequent  to  use  several  round  wires  in  parallel,  I 
even  to  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  separate  wires  side  by 
side.  Wire-drawers  will  furnish  rectangular  wire  of  any  desired 


Fig.  235.— Alioth*s  Drvh-Aruature. 


section  ;  but  for  greater  flexibility  in  winding,  a  rectangular 
conductor  made  of  three  or  four  separate  strips  laid  side  by 
side  and  then  served  with  a  coating  of  tape  to  hold  them 
together,  is  preferable.  It  has  the  advantage  of  partially 
eliminating  eddy-currents  in  the  conductors  themselves. 

For  armatures  having  outputs  exxceding  200  amperes 
bar-armaturcs  are  preferred,  owing  to  the  inflexible  nature  of 
wires  that  arc  thick  enough  to  carry  these  currents.  The  two 
classes  comprise  several  varieties  as  under : — 

Wire-wound  Armatures.  Bar-Armatures. 

I 

Single  round  wire.  Round  bars. 

Two  or  more  round  wires  in  parallel.        Rectangular  bars. 

Stranded  wire.  !     Imbricated  lectangnlar  strips. 

Single  square  wire.  I     Rectangular  bars  of  compressed 

Single  rectangular  wire.  ,        strnndcd  wire. 

Laminated  strip  conductor.  j     Special  foigings. 
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For  bar-armatures,  rectangular  bars  set  edgeways  to  the 
core  are  more  frequent  than  round  bars ;  but  armatures  in 

.  which  solid  bars  are  set  on  the  outside  of  a  smooth  core  are 
liable  to  a  serious  waste  of  work  that  does  not  occur  with 
wire-wound  armatures.  When  the  conductors  present  a  con- 
siderable breadth,  eddy-currents  are  set  up  in  them  as  they 
enter  or  leave  the  magnetic  ricUl,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one 
edge  of  the  bar  may  be  passing  through  a  field  the  density  of 
which  is  very  diflferent  from  that  of  the  field  through  which 
the  other  edge  of  the  same  bar  is  paising.  Assuming  a 
peripheral  speed  of  1700  to  1800  feet  per  second,  it  is  found 
in  practice  impossible  by  any  shaping  of  the  pole  corners  to 
avoid  excessive  heating  of  solid  copper  bars  on  the  armature 
if  their  breadth  exceeds  5  mm.  The  work  wasted  in  produc- 
ing these  eddy-currents  may  even  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the 
dynamo  by  more  than  5  per  cent  This  does  not,  however, 
occur  in  those  armatures  in  which  the  bars  are  sunk  deeply 
between  teeth,  or  pass  through  holes  in  the  core-disks.  To 
reduce  such  losses,  bars  made  of  several  strips  oxidised  on 
the  surface,  or  lightly  insulated  by  oilinj^  or  eiiamciling,  and 
united  only  at  their  ends,  have  been  used.  Crompton  ^  has 
proposed  several  modes  of  twisting  or  imbricating  around  one 
another  two  or  more  strips,  so  as  more  effectually  to  neutralize 
the  eddy-currents.  More  recently  he  and  other  makers  have 
used  bars  made  of  stranded  copper  wire  compressed  into  a 
rectangular  form,  each  wire  being  oxidized  or  lightly  insu- 
lated. 

Yet  another  mode  of  armature  construction,  described 
later,  consists  in  winding  the  insulated  wires  or  strips  upon 
special  formers  or  moulds,  in  groups  which  are  afterwards  laid 
on  or  around  the  armature  core.  One  advantage  in  such 
methods  is  the  greater  ease  of  securing  perfect  insulation 
between  those  parts  of  the  windings  which  differ  greatly 
from  one  another  in  potential.  In  drum-windings,  if  the 
conductors  lie  in  one  layer,  there  is  an  extreme  iliffcrence  of 
potential  between  each  conductor  and  its  next  neighbour. 

'  See  ^Mfmtl  ItuHMim  Electrical  Engitueut  xix«  240,  189a 
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Whereas  if  they  lie  in  two  layers^  an  intermediate  sheet  of 
insulating  material  can  be  laid  between.  A  two-layer  winding 
is  extremely  convenient  in  drum-armatures,  as  it  facilitates  . 

connexions. 

Wirc-wouiul  armatures  are  usually  well  served  with  shellac 
varnish  or  indiarubber  solution  after  the  windini;  is  completed. 
They  should  be  well  dried  in  a  stove  at  steam-heat  after 
varnishing. 

Modes  of  Winding  Ring-Ccres, — ^When  a  smooth  ring-core 
is  to  be  wound  it  is  frequent  to  stencil  upon  the  end  faces  a 
number  of  radial  lines  corresponding  in  breadth  to  the 

^^'(^  P\  1^ 


separate  sections,  so  as  to  guide  the  winder  in  his  work. 
With  toothed  cores  no  such  plan  is  needed. 

Riui;- winding  is,  in  general,  easy  ;  nevertheless  care  must 
be  exercised.  The  separate  "sections  "  of  the  coil  are  almost 
invariably  wound  on  the  cores  separately,  leaving  the  ends 
projecting,  secured  temporarily  with  string,  and  these  ends 
are  subsequently  connected  together  and  to  the  commutator. 
An  inexperienced  workman  may  easily  connect  up  wrongly  ; 
making  a  left-handed  winding  instead  of  a  right-handed  one 
or  vice  versd.  Hence  it  is  well  to  provide  him  with  some  such 
working  drawing  as  Vv^.  226,  which  relates  to  a  right-handed 
winding  having  four  turns  in  each  section.  The  wire  marked 
*'o"  is  the  last  or  outer  end  of  the  section  prc\  i(jus  to  that 
considered.    This  end  will  eventually  be  brought  down  to  a 


Fig.  226.— Winding  Diagram. 
RinG'Armaturb. 


Fig.  227.»Cromfton*s 
WiRE'WoUND  Armature. 
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bar  a  of  the  commutator,  and  from  this  bar  will  go  out  the 
beginning  or  left*bottom  end,  marked  L  B,  of  the  section  in 
question.    Looking  at  this  diagram  the  winder  will  see  that 

the  wire  LB  must  pass  uiulci  tlic  core  K>  the  far  end  and 
then  return  over  the  top,  thus  niakin,[^  turn  No.  I.  It  will 
then  bend  down  to  the  right,  be  threaded  through  again,  and 
make  turn  No.  2 ;  again,  and  make  turn  No.  5 ;  but  as  the 
inner  space  is  narrower  than  the  outer  space,  turn  No*  4  will 
probably  have  to  ride  on,  or  partly  bed  between,  the  turns 
already  wound.  The  right-top  end,  marked  R  T,  will 
eventually  be  joined  to  bar  b  of  the  commutator.  If  the 
winder  is  shown  that  the  right-top  wire  of  one  section  jr)ins 
the  left-bottom  turn  of  the  next  section  at  the  c^immutator, 
he  will  have  no  excuse  for  mistakes.  One  way  of  arranging 
the  windings  on  a  ring,  with  two  layers  internally  and  one 
externally,  is  shown  in  Fig.  22/.  The  winding  of  multipolar 
rings  is  sufficiently  considered  in  the  previous  chapter. 

For  arc-lighting  armatures^  and  In  general  those  which 
have  numerous  convolutions  of  wire  to  each  section,  it  is  con- 
venient to  prepare  the  wire  in  separate  lengths  .sufficient  for 
each  section,  and  to  coil  each  Icni^th  on  small  shuttles,  each 
length  being  wound  upon  two  shuttles,  which  are  alternately 
used  for  successive  layers.  By  this  device  both  ends  of  the 
wire  that  constitutes  a  section  are  brought  to  the  outside 
instead  of  one  of  them  leading  directly  down  to  the  bottom 
layer,  as  in  ordinary  bobbin  winding. 

For  those  machines  that  only  require  one,  or  two,  complete 
turns  to  each  sectiiHi,  it  is  common  to  have  the  copper  con- 
ductors prcjjared  beforehand  U])on  separate  formers,  and 
ready  taped  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  cores.  Crompton 
introduced  the  forms  illustrated  in  Fig.  228,  consisting  of 
drawn  copper  of  nearly  rectangular  section  twisted  at  the  ends 
:so  as  to  pack  closely  In  the  interior  of  the  ring.  These  con* 
ductors  are  sprung  on  over  the  ring-core,  and  afterwards 
coupled  up  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  winding. 

In  the  large  multipolar  ring  dynamos  with  internal  field- 
magnet  and  external  commutator,  now  so  much  used  for  central 
stations  in  Germany,  the  windings  are  so  constructed  that 
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their  outer  part  serves  also  as  commutator,  as  in  Plate  VIII 
The  armature  consists  of  core-rings  built  up  of  segmental  plates, 
shown  in  section  at     Fig.  229,  supported  by  driving-rods  a 
which  pass  through  them.   After  being  covered  with  suitable 

insulation,  the  copper  conductors  c  d  arc  slipped  on  over  them 
and  coupled  up  to  make  a  continuous  spiral  winding.  The 
insulation  between  is  usually  a  preparation  of  paper.  The 


Fig,         Windings  of  Croupton's  A&matu&es  (1886). 

outer  part  d  of  the  copper  conductor  is  made  both  deep  and 
broad,  and  serves  as  a  commutator  bar.  The  brushes  (not 
shown)  are  fixed  upon  the  projecting  bar  and  trail  on  the 
outer  periphery  of  the  copper  windings  of  the  ring.  At  /  is  a 
lever  for  raising  the  brushes  out  of  contact. 


Dnim-Wijiding. — Drum-armatures  of  all  types  may  all  be 
regarded  as  modifications  of  Siemens'  well-known  louL^itudinal 
shuttle-form  armature  of  1856,  a  multiplicity  of  sections  of  the 
coils  being  employed  to  afford  continuity  in  the  currents. 
The  drum  pattern  was  invented  in  1872  by  von  Hefner 
Alteneck,  of  the  firm  of  Siemens  and  Hatske,  of  Berlin,  In 
•  this  system,  as  in  the  Gramme  ring,  the  successive  "  sections  " 
or  groups  of  coils  tliat  arc  wound  on  the  core,  arc  connected 
together  continuously,  the  end  of  one  section  .and  the 


» ■ —  ^  - , —  ^ — 


Fig.  229.— Construction  of  German  Multipol^vr 
Ring-Armature. 
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beginning  of  the  next  being  both  united  to  one  s^ment  of  the 
commutator.  It  is  important  to  note  a  difference  between 
drum  and  ring-winding.  In  a  ring-winding  the  volts  induced 
in  any  one  section  (at  a  given  speed)  depend  only  on  the 

magnetic  field  at  one  side  of  the  armature ;  but  in  a  druni- 
windinsf  the  volts  induced  in  any  one  section  depend  on  the 
two  magnetic  fields  at  the  two  sides,  since  each  winding  wraps 
over  the  drum  nearly  diametrically.  As  a  result,  drum-wound 
armatures  are  less  liable  to  spark,  and  they  suffer  less  than 
ring-wound  armatures  from  inductive  reactions. 

The  advantages  of  the  drum  form  of  armature  appear  to 
be  (i)  that  they  require  less  wire  than  the  ring-armature  of 
equal  size  ;  (2)  are  free  from  liability  to  false  inductions 
(p.  68),  and  therefore  more  independent  of  the  form  of  the 
pole-pieces  ;  (5)  have  smaller  cross-magnetizing  tendency 
than  ring-armatures.  Their  disadvantages  hitherto  have 
been :  (i)  greater  difficulty  of  construction ;  (2)  greater 
difficulty  of  securing  proper  insulation  on  account  of  over- 
wrapping  of  end  conductors;  (3)  greater  difficulty  of  ventila- 
tion ;  (4)  greater  difficulty  of  executing  repairs. 

Siemens'  M'inding. — In  some  of  the  earlier  patterns  of 
Siemens'  machines  the  cores  of  the  drum  were  of  wood,  over- 
spun  with  iron  wire  circumferentialiy  before  receiving  the 
longitudinal  windings.  In  another  of  their  machines  there 
was  a  stationary  iron  core,  outside  which  the  hollow  drum 
revolved ;  in  other  machines,  again,  there  was  no  iron  in  the 
armature  beyond  the  driving-spindle.  The  process  of  con- 
structing the  armature  employed  down  to  the  year  1885  is 
illustrated  in  -30;  there  being  twn  layers  of  coils  all  over 
the  drum.  Although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  connexions 
more  intelligible,  the  commutator  is  shown  in  Fig.  230  in  its 
place  on  the  axle,  it  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  put  into  its 
place  until  after  all  the  sections  have  been  wound,  the  ends  of 
the  wires  being  temporarily  twisted  together  until  all  can  be 
soldered  to  the  connecting  strips  of  copper. 

So  far  all  is  simple,  but  when  we  pass  on  to  the  construction 
of  bar-armatures,  new  complications  arise. 

To  connect  the  conductors  of  a  bar-armature  across  the 
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ends  of  a  drum  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  might  at  first 
appear.  Suppose  that  a  scheme  of  connexions  has  all  been 
worked  out  beforehand,  and  that  a  winding-table  has  been 


Fig.  25a— Mbthod  of  Winding  Sibubns*  A&matu&b. 


prepared  in  which  the  order  of  the  end-connexions  is  set 

down.  It  yet  remains  to  determine  the  mechanical  devices 
for  the   end-connectors   which   shall  be  compatible  with 

working  conditions.  The  end- 
connectors  must  be  good  con- 
ductors, sufficiently  well  insulated 
from  one  another,  allowing  of 
repairs  and  ventilation,  and 
chanically  sound.  Wire-wound 
drums  often  present  an  ugly  over- 
wrapping  at  the  ends,  whicli  stops 
ventilation  and  hinders  repairs. 
Quite  early,  Messrs.  Siemens 
Fia  331.— Siemens*  devised,  for  their  electroplating 
Bar-Armature.  machines,  a  system  of  uniting  by 

spiral  connectors  (Fig.  251)  the 
ends  of  the  copper  bars.  To  connect  any  bar  with  that 
lying  next  to  the  one  diametrically  opposite,  two  cvolutc 
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spiral  strips  of  copper  were  applied,  one  bending  inwardly,  the 
other  outwardly,  their  junction  being  mechanically  secured  to 
a  block  of  wood  on  the  shaft  Their  outer  ends  were  attached 
to  the  bars  by  silver  solder.    At  each  end  of  the  drum  these 

spiral  connectors  constituted  two  scp.n  itc  layers.  These 
systems  of  evolute  spirals,  with  more  or  1l.-s  modification,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  recent  drum-armatures.  A 
common  form  of  conductor  cut  from  sheet  copp'er  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  232 ;  a  second  form  is  made  of  strip  folded. 

Edison's  modification  of  the  drum-armature  was  alluded  to 
on  p.  260.    It  was  manufactured  under  a  royalty  from  the 


Siemens  patents  until  the  expiry  of  the  latter.  In  Edison's 
larger  dynamos  of  the  years  1883  to  1885,  the  armature  was  con- 
structed of  solid  bars  of  copper,  arranged  around  the  periphery 
of  a  core  consisting  of  thin  iron  disks  separated  by  mica  or 
paper.  Fig.  233  shows  the  armature  removed  from  the 
machine.  The  ends  of  the  bars  are  connected  across  by 
washers  or  disks  of  copper,  insulated  from  each  other,  and 
having  projecting  lugs,  to  which  the  copper  bars  are  attached. 
The  construction  was  mechanically  excellent,  but  it  did  not 
admit  of  ventilation  ;  and  the  stray  field  at  the  ends  of  the 
armature  set  up  eddy-currents  in  the  subslance  of  the  copper 
disks.    It  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  better  methods. 


Fig.  a32.^EvoLUTB  Connectors. 
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In  the  Hopkinson  armatures  built  by  Mather  and  Piatt, 
a  return  was  made  to  a  system  of  evolute  connectors.  The 
construction,  as  carried  out  for  a  machine  in  which  there  is 
one  convolution  in  each  section  of  the  winding,  is  indicated  In 
Fig.  234. 


Fig.  333.— Armature  of  Edison  Dynamo. 


The  core,  which  is  built  against  a  shoulder  on  the  shaft, 
consists  of  numerous  disks  of  thin  iron,  but  with  a  few  thicker 

core-disks  intcri)L)scd  at  the  cnci-.  and  at  intervals  between. 
These  are  clamped  up  by  nuts  at  the  end  near  the  commutator 
C.   The  conductors  of  copper  arc  provided  with  driving  lugs 


Fig.  234.— Section  of  Hoi-kinsun's  Dkum-Armature. 


J,  J,  which,  properly  insulated,  project  into  notches  cut  in  the 
thick  core  disk.  The  systems  of  spiral  connectors  arc  shown 
in  section  at  qq.  At  the  commutator  end  they  join  the  con- 
ductors down  to  a  set  of  copper  pieces  i»,  which  run  to  the 

corresponding  bars  of  the  com  mutator.    At  the  other  end 
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the  spirals  are  inserted  into  a  set  of  copper  pieces  b  assembled 
*  around  a  wooden  hub  h  by  which  they  are  driven,  being 

screwed  in  through  end  lugs.  For  armatures  in  which  each 
section  consists  of  two  convolutions,  it  is  necessary  to  provjde 
four  layers  of  spiral  connectors  at  each  end. 

Many  successive  modes  of  drum  connexion  have  been 
tried  by  Mr.  Crompton.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Swinburne 
he  devised  a  method  of  connecting  the  conductors  of  a  drum* 
armature  which  enables  the  core  to  be  ventilated.  The 
fundamental  point  in  this  construction  was  illustrated  in  the 
former  edition  of  this  work,  and  consisted  in  the  use  of 
cranked  ends  to  the  bars,  together  with  spiral  evolute  con- 
nectors to  join  across  diameters  at  the  ends.  The  .same 
method  of  connecting  was  applied  to  Swinburne's  plan  of 
chord  winding  (p  246). 

The  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  inner  spirals  when  the>^  are 
disposed  in  two  layers  led  to  another  suggestion  by  Crompton 
artd  Kyle,  namely,  turn  the  spiral  connectors  outward  instead 
of  inward,  at  Llic  ends  of  liie  drum,  wiiich  thus  becomes 
enlarged  in  diameter. 

The  recent  modes  used  by  Crompton  for  drum-armaturcs 
are  sketched  in  Figs.  235  and  236. 

In  the  first  of  these,  which  is  for  a  2-pole  dynamo,  the 
spiral  connectors,  stamped  out  of  sheet  copper,  are  driven  by 
'  mechanical  attachment  to  a  clamping  sleeve  keyed  to  the  shaft. 
In  the  second,  which  is  for  a  4- pole  machine,  the  spiral  con- 
nectors, being  shorter,  do  not  require  to  be  similarly  tOfigued. 
Tlie  conductors  or  armature  bars  are  made  of  stranded  wire 
compressed  to  rectangular  section. 

A  recent  armature  built  by  the  Oerlikon  Company  is  shown 
in  Fig.  237.  It  belongs  to  the  60-kilowatt  machine  described 
on  p.  41 5,  and  is  a  good  example  of  a  4-pole  drum  with  evolute 
connectors.  The  core-disks  have  straight  teeth  between  which 
the  conductors  lie  in  pairs  side  by  side. 

A  method  based  on  that  of  Paris  and  Scott  is  used  by 
Kapp  both  for  bipolar  and  nuiltipolar  drums.  The  connectors 
are  stamped  out  from  thin  shed  copper  in  the  form  of  semi- 
circular or  quadrantal  arcs,  provided  with  lugs  (as  shown  on 

X  2 
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Plate  II.  Fig.  2)  which  can  be  bent,  one  forward,  one  back- 
ward, thus  enabling  connexions  to  be  made  by  a  whole  series 
of  such  connectors  arranged  skew-wise,  with  suitable  insulation 


Fig.  237.— 4-POLK  Drum-Armature  of  Oerlikon  Co. 


between,  in  a  carriage  or  bobbin  mounted  on  the  shaft.  The 
connectors  are  assembled  together  to  the  proper  number,  and 
held  in  with  binding  wires  in  the  channel  of  this  carriage, 


Fig.  238.— Separate  Section  of  Eickemeyer's  Armature. 

which  is  then  put  in  place,  and  the  lugs  are  soldered  into 
grooves  cut  in  the  ends  of  the  armature  conductors,  which  for 
this  purpose  are  made  alternately  long  and  short  at  their  ends. 
The  best  way  to  understand  this  method  is  to  make  a  few 
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•  model  connectors  in  paper  or  cardboard,  and  lay  them  over 
one  another. 

Eickemeyer's  methods  of  construction,  which  have  been 
largely  used  in  the  States,  and  also  in  England  by  Mr.  Parker, 
are  distinctive  in  that  the  individual  "sections  "  of  the  winding, 
whether  consisting  of  one  single  turn,  or  of  a  large  number  of 
turns  of  small  wire,  is  first  shaped  upon  a  separate  former,  and 
each  such  section  is  separately  insulated.  Afterwards  the 
sections  are  assembled  in  their  places  upon  the  core  of  the 
drum.  Fig.  238  shows  one  of  the  forms  given  to  the  sections. 
The  lower  part  will  form  part  of  an  inner  layer,  and  the  upper 
part,  which  is  longer,  will  form  part  of  an  outer  layer  in  the 


Fig.  239.— Eickemeyer's  Armature,  Complete. 

assembled  windings.  The  completed  armature,  with  its 
binding  wires,  is  shown  in  Fig.  239. 

The  cylindrical  pattern  of  drum-armature  adopted  by 
Brown  is  shown  in  Fig.  240,  and  in  detail  in  Plate  VII. 

The  conductors  (in  holes  through  the  core  disks)  lie  in  two 
layers,  and  the  end-connexions  are  made  without  evolutes  or 
any  other  parts  that  would  cover  up  the  end  faces  of  the 
drum.  The  conductors  being  extended  and  bent,  the  outer 
layer  to  left,  the  inner  to  right,  thus  continue  the  cylindrical 
surface,  which  projects  at  both  ends  beyond  the  core.  It  has 
the  advantages  of  good  ventilation  and  accessibility.  In  Plate 
VII.  it  will  be  seen  that  these  projecting  cylindrical  ends  are 
supported  by  an  internal  flange  attached  to  the  stout  end 
core-plates.  This  mcde  of  connexion  has  been  used  by  Brown 
since  the  beginning  of  1892  for  drums,  and  is  also  adopted  for 
sunk  windings  in  alternate-current  generators  and  in  the 
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rotating  parts  of  all  alternate-current  motors,  both  single  and 
polyphase,  that  have  windings  upon  them.  It  has  since  been 
adopted  by  both  the  Wcstinghouse  Co.  and  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.    The  AUgemcine  Co.,  of  Berlin,  uses  a  somewhat 


Fig.  240.— Cylindrical  Wound  Drum-Armature  (4-pole)  (Brown).  J 

similar  plan  of  end-connexions,  but  the  sunk  conductors  lie  in 
one  layer  only.  A  very  similar  mode  of  winding  was  patented 
by  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons.  Hut  the  arrangement  with  one  layer 
is  less  convenient  as  it  requires  that  alternate  conductors 
should  bend  under  the  others,  since  there  must^be  two  layers 
of  connecting-pieces  sloping  in  opposite  ways. 
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CHAPTER  XiV. 
COMMUTATORS,  BRUSHES  AND  BRUSH-HOLDERS. 

Dynamos  for  furnishing  continuous  currents  require  a  ctm- 
mutator  (sometimes  called  a  collector)  and  brushes  to  collect 
the  current.  The  essential  action  of  these  organs  has  been 
already  described  (sec  pp.  78  and  80)  ;  and  the  causes  that 
give  rise  to  sparks  are  discussed  in  Chapter  p.  81,  and  in 
Chapter  XVI.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  design  and 
construction  of  these  organs. 

We  may  distinguish  three  types  of  apparatus  for  collecting 
the  currents  from  dynamo  machines. 

I.  Continuous-current  dynamos  with  closed  coil  armatures 
as  used  for  incandescent  h'ghting  and  other  woi  k  recjuiring  a 
constant  or  nearly  constant  potential,  are  furnished  with  a 
commutator  of  the  Tacinotti  type,  that  is  to  say,  consisting  of 
a  considerable  number  of  parallel  bars  secured  around  an 
insulating  hub,  and  presenting  a  cylindrical  surface,  against 
which  press  a  pair  (or  in  some  cases  more  than  one  pair)  of 
brushes  or  sets  of  brushes. 

II.  Continuous-current  dynamos  of  the  open  coil  type,  as 
used  for  arc  lii^hting,  and  giving  a  constant  or  nearly  constant 
current,  arc  provided  with  a  commutator  consisting  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  segments,  each  covering  a  con- 
siderable angle,  and  separated  by  air-gaps  from  one  another. 
These  are  described  in  Chapter  XVIII. 

III.  Alternators  with  revolving  armatures  need  a  pair  of 
collecting  rings  of  metal,  each  provided  with  one  or  more 
brushes,  or  some  analogous  dev  ice  to  form  a  sliding  connexion 
with  the  circuit.  Alternators  with  revolving  field-magnets  of 
which  the  winding  also  revolv  es,  need  a  similar  device  to  convey 
the  exciting  current  to  the  moving  coils.    These  devices  arc 
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considered  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter,  which  is  in  the 
main  devoted  to  apparatus  of  the  first  of  the  three  classes 

enumerated. 

Commutator  Bars. — The  number  of  bars  of  the  com- 
mutator depends  on  the  scheme  of  winding  and  on  the 
number  of  sections  in  which  the  armature  winding  is  grouped. 
Increasing  the  number  of  bars  diminishes  the  tendency  to 
spark  (p.  83) ;  and  lessens  the  fluctuations  of  the  current 
(p.  178).  An  even  number  of  bars  is  preferable  to  an  odd 
number;  and  for  ring-wound  armatures  the  cores  of  which 
are  usually  carried  on  three-armed  s])iders,  it  is  preferable  tliat 
the  number  of  bars  should  be  a  multiple  of  three.  There  are, 
however,  two  practical  reasons  against  making  the  number  of 
bars  very  great.  Increasing  the  number  increases  the  cost- 
Again,  in  large  machines  having  but  one  turn  of  the  arma- 
ture winding  from  each  bar  of  the  armature  to  the  next,  the 
number  cannot  be  greatly  increased  without  exceeding  the 
voltage  desired.  For  example,  in  a  bipolar  Edison-Hopkinson 
machine  for  an  output  of  1 100  amperes  at  105  volts,  only  43 
convolutions  are  required.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  for 
small  dynamos,  that  if  the  number  of  bars  is  increased,  each 
bar  becomes  so  thin  that  a  brush  of  the  proper  thickness  to 
collect  the  current  would  bridge  more  than  two  commutator 
bars  at  once.  Again,  the  bars  should  be  of  a  length  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  amperes  that  is  to  be  taken  off 
at  them.  Modem  practice  varies  somewhat,  but  it  may  be 
fairly  represented  by  some  such  figfure  as  i  *  2  inches  for  every 
100  amperes.  The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  bars  should  be 
such  as  to  make  the  cjrcatest  amount  of  length  available. 
They  should  also  be  of  considerable  radial  depth,  to  allov^^  for 
wear,  as  the  commutator  needs  to  be  turned  down  from  time 
to  time  to  preserve  cylindricity.  As  for  the  material,  most 
makers  use  hard-drawn  copper,  made  in  long  lengths  of  the 
proper  section,  and  cut  off  to  the  length  required.  Some 
American  makers  use  drop-forgings  of  copper,  stamped  to 
shape  with  projections  for  clamping  and  connecting  to  the 
windings.  Commutators  to  be  used  with  carbon  brushes 
need  to  be  made  from  i  ^  to  2  times  as  large  as  they  need  be 
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if  copper  brushes  are  used,  for  the  carbon  brushes  require  to 
touch  over  a  larger  amount  of  surface  (for  the  same  current), 
but  ought  not,  except  in  the  special  cases  of  duplex  and  tri- 
plex armatures  (p.  272)^  to  touch  more  than  two  commutator 
.  segments  at  one  time. 

InsulaH<m. — ^It  is  needful  to  have  a  good  insulation 
between  each  bar  and  its  neighbours,  and  a  specially  good 
insulation  between  the  bars  and  the  sleeve  or  hub  around 
which  they  are  mounted,  and  also  between  the  bars  and  the 
clamping  devices  that  hold  them;  for  the  difference  of 


Fic.  241.— Section  of  Commutator  (Pate&son  and  Cooper). 


potential  is  small  between  neighbouring  bars»  and  much 
larger  between  the  bars  and  other  metal-work.  The 
insulating  material  must  not  absorb  oil  or  moisture:  hence 

asbestos  and  plaster  are  inadmissible.  Vulcanized  fibre  and 
Willesden  paper  arc  not  by  themselves  adequate,  though 
mechanically  strong,  as  they  are  both  liable  to  absorb  moisture. 
Mica  is  the  one  satisfactory  material  used  by  English  and 
American  makers ;  but  in  Germany  a  preparation  of  paper 
is  frequently  substituted.  Washers  of  conical  form  are  some« 
times  built  up  of  thin  (ueces  of  mica  held  together  by  shellac 
and  consolidated  while  hot  under  great  pressure.  Between 
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the  bars  mica  may  be  used  veiy  thi'n  with  advantage. 
Commutators  with  air*gap5  between  the  bars  have  been  used. 
But  with  air-insulation  there  is  some  trouble  in  keeping  the 
gaps  from  being  filled  by  metallic  dust  from  the  wearing  of 

the  brushes. 

Constructiuii  of  Commutators. — In  the  construction  shown 
in  Fiq^.  241,  the  bars  are  clamped  in  place  by  fitting  at  one 
end  into  a  groove  in  a  gun-metal  sleeve,  and  at  the  other  by 
an  external  clamping  ring  which  is  forced  over  their  bevelled 
ends  by  a  large  screw*washer.  The  insulation  is  carried  out 
by  thin  slips  of  mica  between  the  bars,  and  layers  of  mica  and 
vulcanized  fibre  around  the  sleeve  and  clamping  surfaces. 
The  clamping  ring  in  this  case  reduces  the  available  surface 
for  the  brushes. 

In  the  Giilcher  Co.'s  machines  a  construction  is  adopted 
which  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  242  and  245,  and  of  which  a 
section  is  given  in  Fig.  244.  The  drawings  relate  to  a  four- 
pole  machine  with  only  two  sets  of  collecting  brushes.  Here 
also  the  bars  of  the  commutator  are  assembled  around  a 
sleeve  fixed  on  the  shaft,  but  are  so  arrangjed  that  their  whole 
length  is  available  for  contiict  with  the  brushes  ;  being  held 
in  position  at  their  ends,  with  insulation  between  the  V-^^h^ped 
nicks  in  the  bars  and  the  clamping  pieces  which  enter  them. 

A  very  similar  arrangement  obtains  in  Kapp's  dynamo 
(Fig.  I,  Plate  II.),  in  which  the  clamping  nicks  in  the  ends 
of  the  bars  are  made  deep ;  the  end  insulation  being  effected 
by  three  rings  of  vulcanized  fibre,  one  flat,  the  other  two 
conical,  which  fit  into  the  ends  of  the  assembled  bars.  It  is 
good  that  a  sufficient  Icn^^Lh  of  insulating  surface  should  exist 
between  the  bars  and  the  metal  mountings,  for  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  a  fault  occurring  if  the  possible  leakage-path 
over  the  surface  is  a  long  path,  than  if  it  is  short. 

In  building  commutators  it  is  usual  to  assemble  the  bars 
to  the  proper  number,  with  the  interposed  pieces  of  mica, 
clamping  them  temporarily  around  the  outside  with  a  strong 
iron  clamp,  or  forcing  them  into  an  external  steel  ring  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  They  are  then  put  into  the  lathe  and  the 
interior  cylindrical  surface  i.s  bored  out    Then  the  ends  are 
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turned  up,  with  the  annular  hollows  to  receive  the  clamping- 
pieces.  The  whole  is  then  mounted,  with  proper  insulation, 
upon  the  sleeve,  and  the  end  clamping-pieces  are  screwed  up. 
It  is  then  heated  in  a  stove,  and  the  end  clamping-pieces  are 

further  tightened  up.  Lastly  the  temporary  external  clamps 
or  rings  are  removed  and  the  external  surface  is  turned  up 
true.  The  sleeve  should  be  properly  keyed  or  otherwise 
secured  to  the  shaft,  that  there  may  be  no  slip  between  it 
and  the  armature  to  which  it  is  afterwards  connected.  Con- 
nexion is  made  with  the  armature  conductors  by  means  of 
radial  strips  or  wires  of  copper,  which  are  inserted  into  a  cut 


Fig.  244.— Section  of  Commutator  (Gi;LCHK&  Co.). 


sawn  in  the  comer  of  each  bar,  and  firmly  held  there.  A 

good  mode  is  to  rivet  the  strip  connectors  into  the  corners  of 
the  bars  before  they  are  assembled,  each  riveted  joint  being 
also  sweated  in  with  solder.  Fig.  245  shows  a  simple  mode 
of  doing  this  ;  while  Fig.  246  shows  commutator  bars  formed 
with  a  lug  to  receive  the  rivet  r.  In  this  example  the  nick  h 
is  to  pfevent  the  brushes  from  being  set  too  near  to  the  radial 
strips. 

It  is  important  that  these  connecting  strips  should  be 

properly  attached,  since  they  are  subjected  to  considerable 
mechanical  forces.  Twice  in  each  revolution  each  such  strip 
carries  a  strong  current;  and,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
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stray  magnetic  field,  is  consequently  racked  toward  one 
side.  Before  this  was  understood  it  ^ave  rise  to  frequent 
accidents. 

In  some  lai^e  recent  machines  there  is  no  separate  com- 
mutator; the  brushes  trailing  against  some  part  of  the  copper 
conductors  of  the  armature  winding  themselves.  This  is  the 
case  \vith  the  great  Siemens  dynamos  at  Berlin  (Plate  VllL, 
and  Fig.  229,  p.  502). 


Fto.  245.--ATTACHM8NT  or  Fig.  346— Attachment  op 

Radial  Connbctor.  Radial  CoNMxcroft, 


Brushes, — The  kind  of  brush  most  frequently  used  for 
receiving  the  currents  from  the  collector,  consists  of  wovpn 

copper  wire  gauze  folded  on  itself  and  coin])resscd  as  shown 
in  Fig.  247,  e.  It  was  introduced  about  twelve  years  ago  • 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter.  In  order  to  prevent  fraying  at  the  edge 
it  is  usual  to  fold  the  gauze  obliquely,  as  in  Fig.  247,  /. 
Sometimes  the  core  of  this  gauze  is  made  of  exceedingly  fine 
copper  wires  either  straight  or  in  soft  plaited  strands. .  The 
earliest  sort  of  brush  used  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  straight 
copper  wires  laid  side  by  side,  soldered  together  at  one  end, 
and  held  in  a  suitable  clamp.  Two  layers  of  wires  were  often 
thus  united  in  a  single  brush,  as  shown  in  Fig.  247  a.  The 
object  of  all  these  devices  was  to  secure  a  contact  at  a  large 
number  of  points.  ' 

Brushes  are  «ilso  made  of  broad  strips  of  springy  copper 
slit  for  a  short  distance  so  as  to  touch  at  several  points 
Fig.  247,  b.  Such  are  used  in  the  Brush  and  Thomson-Houston 
arc-light  dynamos.  This  kind  of  brush  is  usually  set  tan- 
gcntiall}-  to  the  surface  of  the  coniiviuUiior,  not  sloping  to  it  at 
an  angle  as  is  the  case  with  the  thicker  kinds  of  brushes. 
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Edison  has  used  as  brushes  a  number  of  copper  strips 
placed  edgewajrs  to  the  collector,  and  soldered  flat  against 
one  another  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  collector.  Fig.  247  c. 
In  some  machines,  a  compound  brush  made  up  alternately  of 

layers  of  wire,  like  Fig.  247,  and  slit  strips  of  copper,  like 
Fig.  247  c,  has  been  adopted. 

Other  makers  have  used  a  number  of  very  thin  copper 
strips  laid  over  one  another  as  in  Fig.  247  held  together  in 
a  suitable  clamp. 

Rotating  brushes  in  the  fonn  of  metal  rollers  or  disks 
have  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  are  not  successful. 


Fio.  247.— DiFn&BNT  Kinds  of  Bkushks. 


It  was  suggested  *  by  Professor  G.  Forbes  to  replace  the 
brush  by  a  slab  of  fine-grained  and  good  conducting  carbon. 
Carbon  brushes  are  indeed  used  now  frc(iucntl\',  both  for 
d>'namos  and  for  motors.  It  is  usual  to  j)ruvidc  a  cross- 
section  of  about  I  square  inch  for  each  50  amperes  ;  but  a 
really  good  conducting  carbon  will  carry  double  this.  They 
wear  the  commutator  less  than  copper  brushes,  and  facilitate 
sparkless  collection :  but  they  are  more  liable  to  heat,  and 
need  larger  commutators. 

*  Specification  of  Patent  1288  of  1885. 
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It  is  usual,  for  all  but  the  very  smallest  machines,  to  place 
at  least  two  brushes  side  by  side  (as  in  Fig.  250,  p.  323),  instead 
of  one  broad  brush.  This  allows  of  either  brush  being  removed 
for  trimming  and  replaced  while  the  machine  is  running.  It 
also  tends  to  equalize  the  wear  of  the  commutator,  each 
brush  being  separately  pressed  against  the  surface ;  and  the  gap 
between  two  brushes  can  be  covered  by  a  brush  at  the  other  side. 
No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  number  or  breadth  of  brushes 
that  will  apply  to  all  cases.  Some  makers  reckon  an  additional 
inch  breadth  of  brush  for  each  hundred  amperes  of  output.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  give  a  general  rule  for  the  thickness  of  brushes. 

A  thickness  that  will  bridge 
the  film  of  insulation  between 
bar  and  bar  is  not  sufficient, 
for  each  section  of  the  winding; 
requires  to  be  short-circuited 
for  a  certain  brief"  time,  in 
order  that  the  current  in  it  may 
be  reversed.  The  minimum 
thickness  of  brush  (or  breadth 
of  its  oblique  end)  seems  to 
be  about  \\  times  the  thick- 
ness of  the  commutator  bar. 
There  is  no  objection  to  a 
greater  thickness  in  those 
dynamos  that  have  a  large 
neutral  zone  about  the  neutral 
point ;  or  in  which  the  curve  of  induction  (Fig.  66,  p.  78)  has 
a  broad  flat  top.  But  when  a  brush  of  great  thickness  is  used 
another  effect  arises,  namely,  a  waste  in  heating  owing  to  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  parts  of  the  commutator 
respectively  in  contact  w  ith  the  advance  edge  and  hinder  edge 
of  the  brush.  To  reduce  this  effect  it  has  been  proposed  to 
use  two  thin  brushes,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  instead  of 
a  single  thick  one,  with  a  certain  amount  of  resistance 
between  them* 

For  armatures  with  duplex  and  triplex  windings  (p.  272) 
broader  brushes  must  necessarily  be  used. 


Fig.  248.— Various  Collbcting 
Bkusuis. 
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The  angle  at  which  brushes  are  set  to  bear  upon  the 
commutator  varies  with  the  construction.  As  a  rule  the 
brush  is  set  sloping  at  an  angle,  the  tip  of  the  brush  befn^ 

raked  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation,  so  that  it  may  not  trip 
on  the  edges  of  the  commutator-bars.  In  Fig.  248,  a,  issliown 
the  case  of  a  brush  such  as  Fig.  247,  by  set  tangentially,  as  in 
arc-Hght  machines.  In  Fig.  248,  b,  is  a  thick  brush  with 
bevelled  end  set  at  about  4$^  as  in  most  constant-voltage 
dynamos.  Fig.  248,  shows  a  form  of  brush  devised  by 
Holroyd  Smith  for  use  in  motors,  permitting  of  reversal  of 


I 

Fig.  249.— Carbon  Brusu*uolder  (Snsll). 


direction.  Blocks  of  copper  or  f^un-mctal  are  attached  to 
levers  furnished  with  rubber  bands  to  afford  contact-pressure. 
In  Fig.  248,  d,  is  shown  a  carbon  brush  also  adapted  for  use  in 
reversing  motors ;  the  brush,  a  rectangular  block  of  carbon, 
being  pressed  radially  through  a  metal  slide  against  the 
commTitator. 

In  many  cases  where  carbon  brushes  are  used  they  arc  set 
to  rake  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  rotation,  so  that  the  end- 
pressure  may  be  j^reater  when  running.  V\^.  249  illustrates 
a  carbon  brush-holder  for  use  in  mining  motors. 

V 
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Brush-holders  and  Rockers. — The  mechanism  for  holding 
the  brushes  must  fulfil  the  followini^  conditions  : — 

(i.)  The  brushes  must  be  held  firmly,  and  joined  with  a 

good  metallic  contact  to  their  circuit 
(2.)  Brush-holders  must  permit  brushes  to  be  withdrawn 

or  fed  forward  as  required. 
(3.)  Brushes  must  be  hLld  to  in.ikc  contact  at  proper 

angle  to  the  surface  of  the  commutator. 
(4.)  Brushes  must  bear  with  proper  pressure  upon  the 

commutator  ;  if  too  light,  they  will  jump  and  spark ;  if 

too  heavy  they  will  cut  the  commutator  into  ruts. 
(5.)  Brush-holders  must  permit  brushes  to  be  raised  from 

contact. 

(6.)  They  must  aho  permit,  by  a  proper  mechanical  catch, 

of  the  brushes  being  held  raised  out  of  contact. 
(7.)  Insulated  handles  should  be  j)rov!dcd  for  all  dynamos 
wcrking  above  1 00  volts,  so  that  the  brushes  may  be 
raised  and  adjusted  without  risk  of  shocks. 
(8.)  The  insulation  of  the  brush,  or  of  brush  and  brush- 
holder  together,  must  be  very  thorough. 
A  characteristic  example  of  brush-holders  is  afforded  by 
those  of  the  Giilcher  Company's  machine.    This  is  a  4-poIe 
machine   (cross-connected),  and  therefore  the  two  brushes 
must  make  contact  at  two  points  90  apart.    A  kindred  ex- 
ample, designed  by  Mr.  ^Mountain  for  the  '*  Tyne  "  dynamo,  is 
given  in  Fig.  250,  which  also  shows  the  construction  of  the 
commutator  and  the  rocker.    The  rocker  R  consists  of  an  iron 
ring  in  two  parts,  which  is  clamped  together  by  bolts  upon 
a  raised  rim  on  the  bearing.   To  this  rocker  are  attached  a 
handle  H  for  shifting  it  so  as  to  bring  the  brushes  to  the  neutral 
point,  and  a  couple  of  projeetiiig  lugs  L  (one  only  shown)  to 
carry  the  brush-holder  rods  M.    The  latter  are  mechanically 
secured  to  the  rocker  lugs  by  screw  nuts  which  hold  them 
tightly ;  but  they  are  electrically  kept  from  making  contact  with 
the  rocker  by  the  interposition  of  an  insulating  bush  and 
washers  of  ebonite.    Upon  the  rods  M  are  placed  the  brush- 
holders  A  which  can  turn  hinge- wise  upon  them.    Between  the 
hinges  of  A  is  fixed,  by  a  screw  F,  a  middle  piece  D  with  a 
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projecting  tail.  The  brush  B  passes  through  a  slot  in  A,  being 
clamped  by  a  screw  C.  The  current  is  brought  to  the  brush- 
holders  by  flexible  conductors,  wliich  are  soldered  into  sockets 


Y  2 
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provided  for  the  purpose.  The  brush  is  pressed  forward  by  a 
compressed  spiral  spring,  the  force  of  which  can  be  regulated 
by  a  pcrcw  through  the  projecting  tall  of  D  ;  whilst  it  can  be 
held  oif  by  means  of  the  catch  which  can  be  pulled  back 
and  slipped  into  a  cleft  on  the  end  of  D.  In  Fig.  243^  p.  316, 
which  depicts  the  similar  mechanism  of  the  Giilcher  dynamo, 
one  of  the  hold-off  catches  is  caught  in  the  cleft. 

The  rocker  and  brush-holders  of  the  Kapp  2-pole  dynamo 
are  shown  in  detail  in  Plate  III.   Here  the  mode  of  insulating 


F16.  251.— 'Insulated  Brvsh-holdir  Rod  (Barlst  and 

Stsvbnsom). 


IS  the  same,  but  the  current  is  led  into  a  thicic  washer  G  j  the 

•coiiLacl-prcssurc  is  produced  by  an  extended  si)iral  .s])ring 
stretched  between  a  lug  on  the  holder  A  and  the  fixed  tail  D  ; 
and  the  hold-off  catch  K  is  constituted  by  a  straight  spring 
which  engages  in  a  notch  on  the  corner  of  A  and  is  released 
by  pressing  up  the  piece  Q,  which  is  made  of  hard  fibre.  P  is 
a  pointer  for  setting  the.  brushes  to  the  right  position  in  the 
holder. 

A  defect  in  the  method  of  insulating  by  means  of  a  bush 
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upon  the  brush-holder  rod,  is  its  liabiUty  to  permit  the  xad  to 
turn.  A  more  soHd  construction  is  that  of  Fig.  251,  in  whicli 
the  flattened  end  of  the  holder-rod  H  is  clamped  to  an 
expansion  of  the  rocker  R  by  means  of  two  conical  bolts  A ; 
insulation  being  secured  hy  an  interposed  layer  and  two 
conical  bushes  C  of  ebonite  or  fibre. 

An  excellent  form  of  bnish-holder,  which  permits  the 
brushes  to  be  fed  forward  longitudinally  by  a  screw  motion 
as  required,  has  been  devised  by  Messrs.  Goolden  &  Co.,  and 
has  a  cam-motion  for  holdinf^  off. 

Various  inventors  have  tried  to  simplify  the  construction ; 


Fio.  352.— Siemens  and  Halsxk's  Bkush-holder. 


amongst  them,  Parsons  has  proposed  to  substitute  weights  for 
springs  to  give  the  requisite  pressure. 

A  very  simple  and  effective  form  of  brush-holder,  intro- 
duced by  Siemens  and  Halske,  is  used  largely  in  Germany. 
In  this  form,  Fig.  252,  the  clamp  which  holds  the  brush  is 
set  on  the  end  of  a  curved  support  made  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  springy  sheet  brass.  This  is  simply  clamped  to  the 
holder-rod  by  a  clamp  screw  which  admits  of  the  holder  being 
shifted  along  the  rod,  or  of  being  turned  to  give  greater  or  less 
pressure.  The  tool  is  used  for  any  of  the  required  adjustments. 
These  brushes  are  used  with  the  large  multipolar  dynamos, 
such  as  that  figured  in  Plate  VIIL,  in  which  the  second 
figure  shows  the  star-shaped  rocker  which  carries  the  brush- 
holders. 
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Brushes  and  Collfctors  for  Alternators. 

Alternators  have  no  commutator,  but  they  usually  need 
a  pair  of  sliding  contacts  to  convey  the  currents  to  and  from 
the  rotating  i>art.    The  usual  device  is  a  pair  of  contact  rings 

of  copper  or  gun-metal  mounted  on  insulating  hubs  on  the 
shaft,  with  one  or  more  brushes  to  press  on  each  coiuact-rinj^. 
In  those  alternators  in  which  the  revolving  part  is  the  arma- 
ture, great  care  must  be  taken  to  insulate  wcli  the  two  rings 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  shaft.  A  deep  projecting 
rim  of  ebonite  should  be  provided  between  the  two  rings  if 
they  are  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  machine,  as  in 
the  Westinghouse  alternator,  Fig.  377,  or  the  Hopkinson 
alternator,  Fig.  41 1.  In  some  alternators,  the  contact  rings 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  armature,  so  tliat  not  only  is 
high  insulation  easy,  but  the  risk  of  accidental  shock  is 
lessened.  Two  brushes  are  usually  applied  to  each  ring,  so  as 
to  admit  of  replacement  while  running. 

In  those  alternators  in  which  the  revolving  part  is  the 
field-magnet,  contact  rings  and  brushes  are  needed  to  bring 
in  the  exciting  current.  But,  as  the  current  is  small  and  at 
low  voltage,  the  collecting  arran;^cinents  are  simple  and  need 
no  special  care  in  in^u^ation.  In  the  slow-speed  3-phase 
alternators  designed  by  Brown,  Fig.  421,  the  exciting  current 
is  conveyed  in  through  two  belts  of  flexible  stranded  wire 
running  over  gun-mctal  pulleys* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MECHANICAL  POINTS  IN  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

Is  Chapter  Xtll.  are  considered  the  mechanical  modes  of 

transmitUiiL;  lljc  puwcr  from  tlic  shaft  to  the  ann.ilurc  con- 
ductors and  z'ice  versti.  The  design  of  dynamo  shafts,  Journals, 
bearings,  pedestals  and  pulleys  is  a  matter  equally  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles  and  practice.  Such 
standard  works  as  Un  win's  Machine  Design  should  be  followed. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  points  in  which  the  ordinary 
engineering  rules  cease  to  be  entirely  applicable;  and  it  is 
because  of  this  circumstance  that  it  seems  desirable  to  give 
the  infoi  inat  ion  embodied  in  ihe  present  chapter. 

Pressure  on  Inuirings. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
pressures  on  bearings,  due  to  weight  of  the  shaft  and  its 
attachments,  and  to  the  lateral  drag  of  the  driving-belt,  there 
is  in  dynamo-machines  a  third  cause  producing  pressure, 
namely  the  actual  magnetic  pull  which  the  field-ms^nets 
exert  on  the  armature  core.  This  is  notably  great  in  the 
case  of  dynamos  having  a  single  magnetic  circuit.  An 
exaiiipie  in  which  ihu  lield-mai;nct  tends  to  lift  the  armature 
is  afforded  b)'  those  machines,  such  as  the  Edison -Hopkinson, 
Fig.  287,  p.  422,  in  which  the  magnet  stands  over  the  arma- 
ture ;  whilst  contrary  examples  are  furnished  by  machines 
in  which  the  armature  is  above  the  field-magnets,  as  in  the 
Kapp  dynamo,  Plate  I.  and  Fig.  259.  If  the  armature  is 
perfectly  centred  there  will  alu  a)  s  be  a  tendency  to  drs^  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  entire  magnetic  circuit  more 
compact.  This  can  be  partially  obviated  by  placing  it 
eccentrically,  slightly  bel  a\'  the  centre  of  the  bored  polar 
faces  in  machines  of  the  Luider-type,  and  slightly  above  the 
centre  in  the  over-type.    In  Kapp  s  machine  the  downward 
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pull  is  partly  compensated  by  leaving  the  pole^tips  wider 
apart  below  the  armature  than  they  are  above  it ;  or  by  using 
cast-iron  pole-tips  below  and  wrought-iron  pole-tips  above. 
This  magnetic  pull  may  amount  to  as  much  as  four  or  five 

times  the  weight  of  the  armature. 

Gyrostatic  Action  of  Armature. — Another  point,  uhicli 
arises  only  in  the  case  of  dynamos  used  on  shipboard  and  of 
motors  running  round  a  curve  on  a  track,  is  the  gyrostatic 
action  of  the  revolving  armature,  which  tends  always  to  keep 
its  axis  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  Lord  Kelvin  has 
given  ^  the  following  formula  for  the  gyrostatic  force  on  a 
bearing. 

where  F  is  the  force  ;  W  weight  of  armature ;  /  length  between 
bearings  ;  g  the  acceleration  of  (gravity  ;  co  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  armature,  in  radians  per  second  ;  H  the  maximunt 
angular  velocity  of  roll  of  ship,  also  in  radians  per  second  \  k 
the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  armature. 

Example : — In  a  ship  rolling  20°,  with  a  periodic  time  of  1 6  seconds 
a  Siemens  alternate-current  machine  (Fig.  409)  running  at  1300  revo- 
lutions per  minute;  W  =  148  lbs.;        0-7  foot;  /=  1*4  foot; 

20 

and  ^  =  32  feet  per  sec.     Here  D  s  2  ir  x        x  a  it-t-  16  » 

0*137  J  and  o>  =  2  TT  X  1300 -T- 60  ^  136.  Then  F  =  30*6  lbs.  on 
each  bearing,  alternately  acting  up  and  down  at  each  roll,  if  the  axis 
0  the  dynamo  lies  athwart  the  ship. 

It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient  on  shipboard  to  employ  dynamos  having  arma- 
tures which  resemble  fly-wheels  in  form,  if  the  pressure  due 
to  the  weigtit  of  the  armature  were  not  relatively  much 
greater.  Drum-armatures  of  length  greater  than  their 
diameter  are  preferable  for  ship-lii^hting". 

yonrrials. — From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that 
caution  must  be  used  in  applying  the  ordinary  rules  of 

*  See  JnTTii^on  on  Electric  Lighting  for  Steiunsbips,  Proc»  JnstXml EnpnwrSt 
Jxxxix.,  Nov.  II,  1884. 
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machine  design.    It  is  usually  assumed  that  journals  are 

made  larger  for  higher  speeds,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid,  by  the  greater  cooling  surface,  of  the  heat 
generated  at  the  hiL,dicr  speed.  But  it  is  known  that  this 
assumption  leads  to  the  rule 

where  /  is  length  in  inches;  F  the  force  (in  lbs.)  on  the 
bearing ;  n  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  a 
constant  which,  according  to  various  authorities,  may  vary 

between  66,000  and  1,000,000.  With  such  a  variation,  the 
rule  is  almost  useless  as  a  guide  to  design  ;  moreover  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  diameter  of  the  journal.  In  all  good  engi- 
neering practice  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  and  length  of 
a  journal  bears  a  relation  to  the  speed.  For  slow  speeds,  such 
as  icx>  revolutions  per  minute,  the  length  need  be  no  greater 
than  one  diameter ;  whereas  for  speeds  of  1000  and  upwards 
the  length  is  five  or  six  diameters,  and  in  high-speed  fans 
sometimes  as  much  as  eight  diameters. 

From  this  we  get  the  approximate  rule  : — 

Ijd^  I  +  O*0Ck4/A 

The  rule  given  above,  which  is  an  ordinary  one  for  mill- 
shafting,  is  known  not  to  apply  to  crank-shaft  bearings,  where 
centrifugal  force  is  of  little  importance,  but  where  there  come 
heavy  alternately-directed  thrusts  and  wrenches.  Still  less 
can  it  strictly  apply  to  dynamo  machines.  In  these,  for  the 
most  part,  the  power  is  transmitted  through  a  few  inches  of 
shaft  from  a  pulley  to  the  armature.  The  journal  between 
these  two  parts,  if  the  pulley  Is  outside,  is  obviously  sustaining 
a  much  severer  wrench  than  the  journal  at  the  other  end ;  it 
is  in  many  dynamos  made  larger  and  longer  than  that  at  the 
commutator  end. 

In  the  table  on  the  next  page  are  given  data  of  sundry 
machines. 

The  safe  diameter  for  a  journal  to  give  requisite  strength 
depends  on  the  load  tending  to  bend  it,  as  well  as  on  the  mere 
twisting-moment  that  results  from  the  power  transmitted 
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through  it.  The  diameter  of  a  shaft  is  usually  calculated  from 
the  formula,  applicable  when  there  is  no  bending: — 

d (inches)  =  c  ^TiP"^~revolutioni>  per  minute ; 
where  ^  =  2*9  for  steel  shafts. 

ITic  lateral  loading  of  an  overhung  pullc)-,  due  to  the 
belt,  produces  a  considerable  amount  of  bendiiiL;.  Taking 
the  ratios  of  breadth  of  pulley  to  diameter  which  are  ubual  in 
dynamo  manufacture,  it  will  be  found  that  c  ought  to  be  taken 
as  having  a  value  variously  estimated  from  4*2  to  5*5. 

Again,  the  spindle  or  shaft  of  a  dynamo  is  subjected  to 
bending  by  the  weight  of  the  armature,  by  the  magnetic  drag 
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on  its  core,  and  in  belt-driven  machines  by  the  lateral  drag  of 
the  pulley.  When  running,  it  is  also  subjected  to  bending 
stresses  if  the  masses  it  carries  are  not  properly  balanced.  If 
the  brasses  of  the  bearings  keep  the  journals  in  line,  it  is 
evident  that  all  such  actions  tend  to  bend  the  shaft  at  definite 
points.  In  machines  with  discoidal  armatures  a  greater  length 
of  shaft  is  free  to  bend  than  in  those  with  drum  and  cylindrical 
ring-armatures,  which  stifTen  the  middle  portion.  Professor 
Perry  calculates  for  discoidal  armatures, 

II d  =^  «^L-r  1000; 

and  iui  diuni-  and  elongated  rin--arniatures, 

//</=(«^L-ri500)+  2, 

where  L  is  the  length  of  the  shaft  between  the  middle  points 
of  its  bearings,  in  inches ;  and  ;/,  /  and  d  as  before. 

Journals,  if  plain,  are  usually  terminated  by  collars  or 
raised  shoulders,  to  bear  against  the  brasses  and  limit  end- 
play.  In  some  forms  of  machine  end-play  is  specially  pro- 
vided for,  so  as  to  cause  an  even  wear  at  the  commutator. 

In  .^uiUL'  i^ritish  machines,  chiefly  small  ones,  auU  others  of 
American  make,  a  sliaft  of  the  same  diameter  throughout  is 
used,  with  collars  shrunk  on  to  prevent  end-play.  This  is 
not  gocd  engineering,  A  shaft  ought  to  be  as  thoroughly 
designed  for  its  work  as  any  other  part  of  the  machine.  It  is 
well  recognized  In  machine  design  that  where  an  axle  has  to 
bear  a  transverse  load  tending  to  bend  it  between  the  points 
of  support,  it  must  be  thickest  where  the  bending  moment  is 
greatest.  One  takes  as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  diameter 
appropriate  at  the  journals  (found  as  above)  and  assuniinL^  that 
the  shaft  is  of  circular  section,  calculates  the  diameters  at  the 
other  parts  by  the  rule  that  the  diameter  at  each  point  should 
be  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  bending  moment  at  that 
point^  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  where  key-ways  are  to 
be  subsequently  cut  for  securing  the  spiders  or  other  attach- 
ments, additional  diameter  must  be  given  to  admit  of  this 
without  reduction  of  strength.    An  example  of  an  excellent 

•  Sec  Unnrtns  Machint  D£s:^'':,  147. 
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piece  of  design  is  afibrjded  by  the  shaft  of  Brown's  dynamo, 
Plate  IV. ;  also  by  those  of  Kapp's  dynamo,  Plate  II. ; 
and  of  Mordey*s  dynamo,  Fig.  283. 

In  the  first  of  these  examples  it  will  be  observed  how  the 
armature  spiders  fit  on  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  shaft, 
and  the  wliole  is  tightened  up  by  a  threaded  nut  against  a 
collar  on  the  shaft.  The  commutator  is  built  up  around 
another  and  shorter  sleeve,  which  slips  over  a  slightly  reduced 
part  of  the  shaft,  on  the  other  side  of  the  collar.  The  pulley 
is  within  the  bearing,  not  overhung. 


Fig.  253.— Thrust  Bbaking  of  Kapp  Alternator. 


In  the  second,  the  armature  spider  is  a  long  sleeve  of  cast 
iron,  which  stiffens  the  middle  portion  of  the  shaft,  and  is  held 
up  by  a  threaded  nut  against  a  collar. 

Bearings  and  Pedestals, — Bjsarings  for  dynamos  are 
always  made  divided,  so  that  the  armature  can  be  lifted  from 
its  bed,  and  usually  with  steps  of  brass  or  gun-metal  seated  in 
an  appropriate  pedestal.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
this  elementary  part  of  machine  design  should  examine  the 
drawings  of  the  pedestals  antl  bearings  of  \  arious  machines  ; 
particularly  those  of  the  Kapp  dynamo,  Plate  I. ;  and  those 
of  Plate  XVIII.  and  Figs.  273  and  277.   Often  the  pedestal  is 
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made  in  two  parts  bolted  together  ;  the  joint  occurring  at  the 
level  of  the  under  side  of  the  armature  to  admit  of  the  latter 
being  withdrawn,  and  affording  a  resting  point  during  removal. 
Where  long  bearings  are  used  they  arc  occasionally  made  of 
cast  iron  instead  of  gun -metal  or  brass.  More  often  a  soft- 
mctal  bearing  is  used  ;  or  rather  a  soft  alloy,  such  as  Babbitt's 
metal  or  "  Magnolia"  metal,  is  used  as  a  lining  for  a  step  of 
gun-metal  or  cast  iron  ;  such  antifriction  metal  being  cast  into 
shallow  recesses  formed  for  that  purpose  in  the  hollow  of  the 
step. 


Fig.  254.— Ball  Bearing  (Auto  Machinery  Company). 


Ball  Bearings. — With  the  introduction  of  machinery  of 
precision  for  making  steel  balls  for  antifriction  bearings,  the 
use  of  the  latter  for  dynamos  has  been  coming  into  favour. 
Fig.  254  gives  a  view  of  a  bearing  of  this  class,  and  shows  the 
disposition  of  the  balls  between  the  revolving  liner  and  the 
outer  stationary  rings.  For  motor-generators,  where  there  is 
no  lateral  drag  due  to  belts,  these  bearings  have  been  found 
excellent. 

Thrust  Bearings. — In  all  dynamos  with  disk  or  discoidal 
ring-armatures,  end-play  is  inadmissible  ;  and  thrust-bearings 
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must  be  provided  similar  to  those  used  on  screw  propeller 
shafts  with  raised  collars  on  the  journals.  Or,  instead,  the 
shaft  may  be  constructed  with  shoulders  somewhat  deeper 
than  usual  at  the  journals,  to  bear  against  the  brasses.  The 
reader  should  examine  the  various  thrust-bearings  in  the 
drawings  of  the  followinc^  dynamos:  Mordey  -  Victoria, 
Fig'.  283,  p.  418  ;  Fcrranti  alternator,  Fig.  417,.  That  of 
the  Kapp  alternator,  built  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  253. 

Spherical  Bearings, — With  all  long  bearings  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  they  should  not  only  be  exactly  concentric. 


Fio.  255.— Spherical  Bearing  op  Goolden  Dynamo. 


but  that  they  should  also  be  accurately  in  line.  To  permit 
the  steps  to  adjust  themselves  to  perfect  alignment  it  is  now 
a  frequent  practice  to  provide  them  with  a  spherical  seat ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  spherical  or  nearly  spherical  shape  is  given  to 
the  enlarged  central  portion  of  the  bearings,  and  this  spherical 
portion  is  provided  with  a  soft  metal  seat  on  the  pedestal.* 
Fig.  255  gives  a  design  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw.  The  bearings  of 
the  Westinghousc  alternator  closely  resemble  Fig.  255,  but  are 
adapted  to  longer  journals. 

Lubricators. — Provision  must  be  made  for  lubricating 

'  See  paper  by  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  in  Journal  of  Franklin  Instituk  {ox  1872, 
or  Enginetrhigt  xv.  17,  or  Ihe  figure  in  Unwinds  Machint  Design^  p.  17a 
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bearings  with  a  due  supply  of  oil  or  grease,  and  arrangements 
to  prevent  waste  and  spilling.  It  is  usual  to  provide  an  oil- 
well  in  the  hollow  casting  of  the  pedestals,  into  which  the  oil 
drains  from  the  ends  of  the  brasses.    Sight-feed  lubricators 

which  supply  the  oil  visibly  drop  by  drop  arc  undoubtedly 
best  for  ordinary  machines.  Such  a 
lubricator  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  256. 
The  lever  C  at  the  top  closes  the 
feed  of  oil  when  the  machine  is  not 
wanted  to  run.  The  collars  A  and 
B  regulate  the  rate  at  which  the 
oil  flows  down  to  drop  through 
ti:e  tube-sight  below.  For  ship 
dvFTffnios  special  forms  that  cannot 
spill  oil  are  preferable.  It  is  usual 
to  provide  a  collar  on  the  journals 
to  collect  and  throw  off  the  oil 
centrifugally,  the  lips  of  the  bearing 
being  carried  (as  shown  in  Fig.  255, 
above)  beyond  the  brasses,  and 
pr()\ided  willi  a  re-entrant  rim 
which  catches  the  oil  and  returns 
it  to  the  well  below.  Sight-drain 
lubricators  which  permit  the  'Oil 
that  flows  from  the  bearings  to 
drop  visibly  are  in  some  cases 
preferable.  For  large  dynamos, 
where  there  is  great  weight  on  the 
bearings,  special  precautions  have 
to  be  taken,  as  in  the  lubrication 
of  the  bearings  of  propeller  shafts. 
Oil  is  supplied  under  pressure, 
sometimes  from  two  independent 

sources,  to  prevent  risk  of  failure.  Such  arrangements  are  the 
more  needful  in  the  case  of  dynamos,  because  the  motion  is 

one  of  pure  rotation,  the  shaft  not  being  subjected,  like  the 

crankshaft  of  a  steam  engine,  to  alternate  lateral  thrusts,  which 
help  to  work  the  oil  in  under  the  journals.    Sellers  has 


mm 


Fig.  256.— Visible  Drop- 
FEED  Lubricator. 
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proposed  a  double  lubrication 


as  a  safeguard.    The  ordinary- 


lubricator  supplies  oil  at  the  centre  of  the  bearing,  and  the 
top  brass  is  provided  near  each  end  with  a  cup  containing 
a  stiff  mixture  of  tallow  and  oil,  which  only  melts  in  case 
the  bearing  heats  from  failure  of  the  ordinary  oil  supply. 
Self-lubricating  devices  are  sometimes  used,  an  oil-well  being 
provided  in  the  lower  brass,  into  which  dips  a  collar  on  the 
journal,  or  a  metal  ring  running  loosely  over  it,  or  even  a  mere 
ring  of  felt.  (See  Brown's  motor,  Plate  XVIII.)  Fig.  257 
represents  the  self-oiling  arrangement  used  in  their  small 
motors  by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Some 


of  the  dead  weight  off  the  bearing  surfaces,  by  means  of 
hydraulic  floats,  or  in  some  cases  by  applying  electromagnets 
to  produce  an  upward  pull.  In  the  case  of  the  great  Niagara 
alternators.  Fig.  432,  the  lubrication  is  effected  by  oil  placed 
in  a  large  cast-iron  cup  several  feet  in  diameter  attached  to 
the  shaft  below  the  bearing.  Into  the  oil  dips  a  stationary 
tube,  up  which,  when  the  cup  revolves,  the  oil  rushes  to  the 
top  of  the  bearing.  A  cold-water  circulation  is  provided 
for  artificial  cooling. 


makers  provide  spiral  grooves 
in  the  soft-mctal  lining  of  the 
bearing,  so  that  the  oil  brought 
up  by  the  ring  is  distributed 
along  the  journal. 


Fig.  257.— Bearing  with 
Self-oiling  Rings. 


For  dynamos  and  alter- 
nators of  the  "  umbrella  " 
type,  with  vertical  shafts  for 
use  with  turbines,  very  special 
oiling  arrangements  must  be 
used  on  account  of  the  very 
great  weight  on  the  bearings. 
(See  Plates  VI.  and  XVI.) 
Arrangements  are  made  in 
all  large  machines  of  this 
type  to  take  a  large  portion 


Unwin's  Machine  Design ^  171. 
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Keys  and  Feathers, — Keys  for  securing  the  armatures  and 
pulley  to  the  shaft  should  be  of  the  sunk  or  flat  type,  not  of 
the  saddle  type,  which  is  less  reliable.  The  rules  for  keys  are 
as  follows  :  b  meaning  breadth  ;  /  thickness  ;  and  d  diameter 
of  the  eye  of  the  hub,  all  in  inches — 

b=  \d^■  i"  ; 
/,  for  sunk  keys  ^  ^^d  -f  i"  ; 
/,  for  flat  keys  =b^  +  ^"; 

Where  two  or  more  feathers  are  used  on  different  sides  of  the 

shaft,  the  breadth  of  each  may  be  somewhat  less  than  tins. 
For  small  machines  these  numbers  are  needlessly  large. 

Pulleys  and  Belts — Tliere  is  no  need  to  L;i\  e  special  rules 
for  these,  as  the  ordinary  rules  for  running  machinery  apply, 

Bid-platcs. — In  designing  bed-plates  it  is  usual  to  save 
weight  of  metal  by  coring  out  and  leaving  stiffening  ribs  and 
flanges.  All  this  is  quite  right  except  in  those  cases  where 
any  part  of  the  bed-plate  serves  also  a  magnetic  purpose  and 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  ma^^nctic  circuit.  For  example, 
in  the  Kapp  dynamo,  Plate  I.,  tlie  bed-plate  serves  par- 
tially as  a  yoke  for  the  ficld-ma;^niet  ;  and  in  the  "Man- 
chester" dynamo  of  Mather  and  Tlatt,  Fig.  285,  p.  421,  as 
also  in  Brown's  dynamo,  Plate  IV.,  the  part  of  the  casting 
which  passes  under  the  armature  must  be  left  solid.  British 
makers  usually  design  bed-plates  of  box-pattern.  In  the  case 
of  machines  with  drum  or  cylindrical-ring  armatures  it  is 
convenient  to  be  able  to  withdraw  the  armature  longitudinally 
by  removing  one  pedestal,  which  therefore  should  be  a 
separate  casting.  In  that  case,  for  machines  of  the  over-type, 
it  is  convenient  that  the  pedestal  should  be  made  removable 
down  to  the  level  of  the  under  side  of  the  armature,  so  that 
when  the  upper  part  is  removed  the  stump  may  form  a 
convenient  resting  place  for  the  armature  in  removal.  A 
case  is  shown  in  Fig.  273,  p.  401,  and  in  the  Ka[)p  dynamo, 
Plate  I. 

Conpliugs. — When  dynamos  are  driven  without  belting; 
from  the  steam  engine  on  the  same  bed-plate,  it  is  frequent  to 
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connect  their  respective  shafts  by  a  coupling.  Of  these 
devices  there  are  several  special  patterns,  such  as  Brother- 
hood's, with  a  connecting  part  of  leather,  and  Raworth*s  with 
flexible  steel  bands,  admitting  of  a  certain  amount  of  play 
if  the  two  shafts  are  not  in  exact  alignment.  It  is  well  to 
construct  the  coupling  so  that  it  also  insulates  the  engine  from 
the  dynamo. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

ELEMENTS  OF  DYNAMO  DESIGN:   CALCULATION  OF 
CONTINUOUS-CURRENT  DYNAMOS. 

The  symbols  used  in  this  chapter  are  described  on  p.  169. 

As  in  all  designing  of  machines,  so  with  the  designing  of 
dyn«imos,  experience  is  the  ultimate  guide.  Before  we  can 
begin  to  design  a  dynamo  we  must  know  what  we  w  aiit ;  how 
many  amperes  it  is  to  givCi  and  at  what  voltage.  We  must 
also  have  definite  ideas  as  to  the  intended  speed  of  running. 
To  de»gn  a  machine  which,  when  driven  at  a  prescribed  speed, 
shall  yield  any  desired  number  of  amperes  of  current  at  any 
given  voltage,  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  an  engineer  who  has 
already  had  experience  in  designing  dynamos  of  the  same 
general  type,  but  of  different  output.  To  a  man  who  lias 
designed  2-pole  continuous-current  machines  for  incandescent 
lighting  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  design  another  machine  of 
the  same  sort*  But  it  would  be  to  him  by  no  means  so  easy 
from  this  experience  only  to  pass  to  designing  machines  of  a 
multipolar  type,  or  to  design  alternate-current  machines. 

Happily  a  vast  quantity  of  data  are  available  respecting 
good  machines  of  many  types  and  sizes.  Tabulated  statistics 
of  the  results  of  experience  are  invaluable  to  the  designer. 
Foremost  of  such  statistics  are  those  to  be  found  in  a  series- 
of  articles  by  Mr.  Wiener  in  the  Electrical  World,  in  the  years- 
1894  and  1895.  Many  points  need  no  such  data,  but  may  be. 
found  from  first  principles. 

It  is  known,  for  example,  that  the  number  of  watts  of 
output  of  a  dynamo  of  given  form,  at  a  given  sj)ecd,  is 
approximately  proportional  to  its  weight.  For  example: 
given  a  dynamo  which  at  720  revolutions  per  minute  yields 
(without  sparking  or  overheating)  200  amperes  at  105  volts 
(a  21  kilowatt  machine),  it  is  known  that  using  the  same  iron 
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carcass,  and  rewinding  the  machine  with  new  coils  equal  in 
weight  to  those  previously  used,  the  machine  may  be  made 

to  give  (at  same  speed  as  before)  3CX)  amperes  at  70  volts,  or 
250  amperes  at  84  volts,  or  30  amperes  at  700  volts — the  pro- 
ducts in  each  of  these  cases  bcinc^  21.000  watts.  A  machine  for 
double  the  output  would  have  double  the  weight  of  iron  and 
double  the  weight  of  copper,  approximately,  if  of  the  same  type. 

Also,  since  the  voltage  is  proportional  to  speed,  if  a  new 
dynamo  had  to  be  designed  to  give  the  same  output  at  a 
speed  of  480  instead  of  720  revolutions  per  minute,  a  carcass 
about  I J  times  as  heavy  would  be  required.  A  manufacturer 
who  had  in  stock  carcasses  of  various  sizes  would,  of  ccnirse, 
select  the  nearest  size  and  w  ind  it  with  an  a])propriatc  win<lin*j. 

The  first  stage  in  understanding  the  subject  is  to  exaniiue 
carefully  the  design  of  some  well-established  machines,  and 
to  see  how  the  dimensions  of  their  several  parts  are  adapted 
to  their  functions.  It  will  then  be  an  easier  matter  to  work 
out  any  case  for  a  fresh  type  of  machine.  But  that  we  may 
know  what  sort  of  data  are  needed  from  experience,  let  us 
make  a  preliminary  attempt  at  calculating  a  design.  Calcu- 
lations are  needed  to  ascertain  the  proper  sizes  of  the  parts. 
Some  of  these  calculations  are  purely  electrical,  others  magnetic, 
others  mechanical,  and  some  are  of  a  w  holly  empirical  nature 
founded  on  experience.  If  a  dynamo  is  to  be  constructed  to 
give,  say,  an  output  of  200  amperes  at  55  volts,  the  conditions 
respecting  safety  from  overheating  practically  determine  the 
size  of  wire  that  can  be  used  for  the  prescribed  current :  no 
calculation  being  needed  beyond  a  reference  to  a  wire-table, 
and  the  knowledge  that  in  armatures  t)f  dynamos  it  is  usually 
quite  safe  to  allow  2000  or  more  amperes  to  the  square  inch. 
Suppose  we  settle  on  a  stranded  wire  of  7  No.  13  S.W.G,, 
which  will  safely  carry  100  amperes  (each  conductor  carries 
only  half  the  armature  current).  If,  however,  the  field-magnet 
is  shunt-wound,  as  it  must  be  for  ordinary  lighting  at  constant 
pressure,  there  will  be  additional  amperes  to  allow  for  besides 
the  200  for  the  lamps.    Let  it  ])e  that  5  amperes,  or 

2j  per  cent,  of  the  current,  will  suffice.  Suppi>ae  this  all 
settled,  then  the  question  arises  of  the  55  volts.    What  size 
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of  armature,  what  winding  of  it,  what  size  of  field-magrnet  will 
be  required  ;  and  how  must  the  latter  be  wound  so  as  to  <^ivc 
what  is  required  at  the  proper  speed  ?  Ac^ain,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  if  55  volts  is  to  be  the  pressure  at  the  mains, 
the  armature  must  generate  more  volts  than  this — say  57  or 
58 — ^to  allow  a  mai^in  for  the  "lost"  volts  (p.  181).  Suppose 
this  settled,  then  what  is  the  next  step  ? 

Consider  the  fundamental  equation  of  the  continuous- 
current  dynamo  (see  pp.  46  and  171). 

E  =  «ZN  ^  io» 

Now  if  we  assume  that  the  speed  n  is  prescribed  beforehand^ 
this  formula  tells  us  that  the  volts  of  the  armature  depend  on 
Z,  the  number  of  armature  conductors  employed  (i.  e.  on  the 
weight  of  copper),  and  on  N,  the  number  of  magnetic  lines- 
through  the  armature  (i.e.  on  the  cross-section  of  the  iron 
core,  and  on  the  degree  to  which  its  magnetization  is  forced 
up).  In  the  case  in  question,  suppose  the  prescribed  speed  to- 
be  1 140  revolutions  per  minute,  then  ;/  (the  revolution^  per 
second)  =  19.  And  if  E  is  taken  at  57,  it  follows  that  Z  N 
multiplied  together  must  come  to  300,ooo,cxX).  But  how 
much  must  Z  and  N  be  separately  ?  Well,  experience  shows 
that  in  such  machines  as  this  is  to  be,  each  armature- 
section  should  consist  of  one,  or,  at  most,  two  turns,  whether 
wound  as  ring  or  as  drum.  Experience  also  shows  that  for 
2-pole  machines  it  is  convenient  if  the  number  of  sections 
(and  therefore  of  bars  in  the  comnuitator)  is  a  multiple  of  6. 
Also  experience  shows  that  if  there  arc  fewer  sections  than  30 
there  will  be  fluctuations  and  possibly  spark  troubles,  and 
that  if  there  are  so  many  as  150  or  upward,  there  comes  in 
great  expense  in  the  construction.  We  might  take  42,  or  48, 
or  54,  or  60,  or  72,  and  work  out  a  design  on  any  of  these. 
It  \^  very  easy,  on  completing  the  calculations,  to  tf)-  anutlicr 
set  if  the  first  do  not  seem  quite  satisfactory.  If  there  is  only 
one  convolution  in  each  section,  and  the  armature  is  rini^- 
wound,  Z  will  be  the  same  as  the  number  of  bars  of  the 
commutator ;  but  if  drum-winding  is  adopted,  then  Z  will  be 
numerically  twice  as  great   Now  if  Z  is  small,  N  will  be  large, 
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and  vice  versd  ;  and  we  know  that  to  secure  sparklcss  running 
it  is  well  to  keep  N  large  and  Z  small  (p.  95)«  Suppose, 
then,  we  take  Z  at  72,  so  that  when  wound  drum-wise  there 
will  be  36  sections  and  a  36-bar  commutator.    Clearly  this 

will  involve  that  N  shall  equal  300,000,000  -f-  72  —  4.166,600  ; 
in  round  numbers  there  must  be  a  flux  of  4,170,000  magnetic 
lines  through  the  core  of  the  armature.    Again,  experience 
shows  that  the  proper  degree  of  magnetization  to  allow  in 
armatures  of  such  machines  is  (see  p.  368)  from  15,000  to 
i7»ooo  lines  to  the  square  centimetre,  or  say  from  about  90,000 
to  100,000  lines  to  the  square  inch.  To  carry  the  4, 1 70,000  lines 
the  armature  core  ought  then  to  have  a  nett  cross  section  of 
about  45  square  inches,  or,  sa)',  28S  square  centimetres.  But 
here  again  comes  a  choice.    How   shall  we  determine  tliis 
cross-section  ?    What  size  of  core-disk  shall  we  choose,  and 
what  total  lengtli  of  core-disks  shall  we  pack  together  along 
the  shaft  ?   Shall  we  use  a  toothed^  or  a  smooth  core-disk  ? 
Suppose  we  decide  to  use  smooth  cores.   If  we  take  large 
core-disks  of  great  radial  depth  we  shall  only  need  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  them,  and  our  armature  will  be 
short;  whereas  if  we  take  small  core-disks  we  shnll  have  a 
long  armature.    Here  two  other  considerations  come  in  to 
influence  our  decision.    We  have  provisionally  settled  the 
gauge  of  copper  conductor  to  carry  our  current — a  stranded 
wire  of  7  No.  13  s,  of  which  3*38  turns  will  lie  side  by  side  in 
the  breadth  of  an  inch.    If  there  are  to  be  72  such  conductors 
all  in  one  layer,  they  will  occupy  about  21  inches  side  by  side. 
If  we  allow  nothing  extra  for  inserting  driving-horns,  this  will 
inxolvc  core-disks  about  7  inches  in  external  diameter.    If  we 
say  7j  inclies  with  a  4^-inch  hole,  the  doubled  radial  depth  of 
iron  will  be  3  inches  ;  and  as  there  are  to  be  45  square  inches 
of  section  of  iron  that  will  require  a  total  length  of  about 
15  inches,  or,  with  the  insulation  between  the  core-disks  a 
length  of  16  inches,  the  core  of  the  drum  will  then  be  about 
twice  as  long  as  its  own  diameter.    It  is  usual  in  drum-cores 
to  make  the  length  a  little  j^aeater  than  the  diameter  ;  but 
this  will  do  for  present  purposes.    But  there  is  another  con- 
sideration.   If  we  have  got  so  many  complete  convolutions  of 
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conductor  as  36,  and  each  conductor  carries  102 J  amperes, 
there  will  be  for  total  cross-magnetizing  effect  a  product  of 
3690  ampere-turns.  Will  this,  on  the  core-disk  of  7J  inches 
diameter,  be  too  great — that  is  to  say,  so  great  as  to  cause 
sparking  ?  This  is  purely  a  question  for  experience  to  decide 
(see  p.  385).  Now  experience  shows  that  in  2-pole  drum- 
wound  machines  a  core-disk'/J  inches  in  diameter  will  carry 
at  least  5200  ampere-turns  without  sparking,  so  that  we  are 
well  within  the  limit  of  sparklessness.  We  might  diminish 
internal  resistances  a  little  by  choosing  a  smaller  core-disk,  so 
as  to  make  a  longer  core  that  will  waste  less  wire  in  wrapping 
across  the  ends  ;  but  in  that  case  we  cannot  use  the  stranded 
wire  first  selected.    If,  for  example,  we  choose  6-inch  core- 


FiG.  2s8tf.  Fig.  258/'.  Fig.  a^ft-. 


disks  with  2-inch  holes,  we  should  require  a  nett  length  of 
12  inches,  or  a  gross  length  of  nearly  13  inches.  And  we 
could  not  fit  the  72  conductors  around  the  periphery  unless 
these  were  specially  made,  say  of  drawn  copper  strips  placed 
three  side  by  side  (as  in  Fig.  258^7),  each  strip  being  in  section 
250  mils  wide  by  60  mils  thick.  The  three  overspun  to- 
gether w'ould  be  about  210  mils  thick;  and  the  seventy-two 
would  occupy  about  15  inches  around  the  periphery  of  the 
6-inch  disk,  leaving  3*8  inch  for  the  insertion  of  driving- 
horns.  Another  way  of  winding  would  be  to  use,  with  7  J-inch 
core-disks,  four  wires  in  parallel,  instead  of  the  stranded  con- 
ductor, each  wire  being  a  No.  10  S.W.G.,  carrying  25  amperes, 
arranged  two  deep,  there  being  144  around  the  periphery,  and 
occupying  about  22  inches  side  by  side,  as  in  Fig.  2^'^b\  a 
third  method  would  be  to  use  a  toothed  core-disk  8^  inches 
in  diameter,  with  72  teeth,  with  wires  of  rectangular  section 
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two  deep  sunk  between  the  teeth,  the  size  of  each  strip  being 
\  inch  thick  and  \  inch  wide»  as  in  Fig.  258^.  If  the  manu- 
facturer had  in  stock  no  core-disks  of  these  sizes,  but  had 

some  of /-inch,  he  would  proUiibly  u-^c  tlicse,  and  select  a  wire 
to  suit.  The  difference  in  the  final  efficiency  of  the  machine 
would  be  trifling. 

Assume  then  that  as  the  result  of  all  these  considerations 
the  7^inch  core-disks  have  been  chosen^  that  the  armature 
core  is  15  inches  long,  and  that  the  insulation  and  copper 
windings  and  binding  wires  will  bring  up  the  external 
diameter  to  about  8^  inches — ^it  yet  remains  to  design  the 
field-nicigiict. 

We  will  settle  upon  the  form  of  Fig.  102  as  the  type,  and 
construct  the  horizontal  limbs  of  cast  iron.  We  must,  pro- 
visionally at  least,  assume  a  value  for  the  leakage  coefficient, 
which  in  this  type  is  rather  high,  say  2 'a  Hence  we  must 
design  the  field-magnet  to  carry  8,340,000  magnetic  lines 
instead  of  4, 170,000.  And,  as  experience  shows  that  it  is  not 
well  to  force  the  magnetization  beyond  about  7000  lines  to 
the  square  ceuLiincUc  or  43,000  to  the  square  inch,  this 
implies  a  cross-section  of  at  least  104  square  inches,  or  about 
1191  square  centimetres.  Again,  experience  shows  that  it  is 
well  if  the  armature-core  extends  a  trifle  beyond  the  field- 
magnet  on  each  side.  This  can  be  attained  by  bevelling  the 
edges  of  the  polar  parts  while  keeping  the  rest  broad.  Sup- 
pose the  field-magnet  limbs  to  be  made  \t\  inches  wide  from 
front  to  back,  and  iij  inches  in  depth  ;  then  what  length 
must  they  be  ?  Obviously  a  sufficient  length  to  leave  room 
between  them  for  the  wrouglit-iron  core  and  the  bobbin  large 
enough  to  hold  the  proper  amount  of  winding  necessary  to 
excite  the  magnetization  to  the  prescribed  degree.  To 
ascertain  the  amount  of  wire  that  is  requisite  one  has  first  to 
calculate  the  number  of  ampere-turns  by  the  principle  of  the 
magnetic  circuit.  But  how  can  we  apply  the  principle  of  the 
niaguelic  circuit  without  ktiow  ing  the  length  of  iron  that  is  to 
be  used  ?  The  melliud  usually  adopted  here  is  one  of 
approximation.  Make  a  preliminary  calculation  in  which  a 
rough  estimate  is  inserted  for  the  yet  undetermined  lengtli 
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of  the  ffon  limbs.    Havings  done  this,  see  whether,  without 

mecliaaical  difficulty  or  risk  of  overheating^  tlic  (juantity  of 
wire  thus  calculated  can  be  wound  upon  the  lenL;th  of  limb  so 
assumed ;  and  having  made  this  comparison,  then  diminish 
or  increase  the  length  chosen  for  the  limb,  and  recalculate. 
But  here  again  comes  in  a  complexity.  If  we  assume  that 
the  armature  has  no  demagnetizing  reaction,  we  shall  find  our 
calculated  quantity  of  wire  much  below  the  quantity  actually 
required.  Therefore,  calculate  approximately  by  the  rule 
given  on  p.  231  the  number  of  demagnetizing  ampere-turns, 
and  add  2*0  times  this  to  tlie  number  i)reviously  found  ;  for 
the  field-magnet  must  be  made  long  enough  to  carry  this 
additional  number  of  coils.  In  the  case  under  consideration 
assume  the  polar  angle  to  be  145**  on  each  side,  it  follows 

that       of  72,  or  about  58  of  the  conductors  of  the  armature, 
loO 

will  be  in  the  gap-spaces  at  any  one  moment,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  belt  of  conductors  (see  l-'ig.  70,  p.  CS5),  seven  broad, 
exposed  between  the  tips  of  the  poles.  This  gives  us  700 
ampere-turns  of  demagnetizing  power  if  the  brushes  are 
assumed  to  be  set  near  the  pole-tips. 

Now  the  external  diameter  of  the  armature  is  %^  inches, 
and  we  must  allow  \  inch  clearance  all  round,  making  the 
diameter  of  the  bored  polar  surface  8^  inches,  and  the  actual 
gap-space  from  ire^n  to  iron  J  inch.  The  gap-spaces  them- 
selves may  be  taken  as  being  loj  inches  along  the  curve,  and 
15  inches  from  back  to  front.  Wc  arc  now  ready  for  the 
rules  by  which  to  calculate  the  iieid-magnet  design.  Hence 
we  may  pause  here  in  these  general  considerations,  which  have 
been  followed  far  enough  to  show  the  need  for  handy  formulae 
of  sufficient  exactness. 

Electrical  Caixulations. 

$  I.  To  caioiia/c  the  Lost  I  Wts  in  tlu  Armature — Take  the 
number  of  amperes  flowing  through  the  armature;  multiply  this 
by  the  number  of  ohms  (or  fraction  of  an  ohm)  that  represents  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  armature. 

Lost  volts  =     X  C.. 
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A  similar  mode  is  to  be  used  for  calculating  the  volts  lost  by 
resistance  in  any  coil  in  series  with  the  armature.  If  the  other 
internal  main-circuit  resistances,  such  as  a  series  coil,  are  called 
we  must  add  thb  to  r«  and  get 

Lost  volts  =  (r.  +  r  J  x 

%  3.  To  cakulaie  the  Current  going  through  iSii^ff/,— Divide  volts 
€  at  tenninals  by  number  of  ohms  of  resistance  r.  of  shunt  coil. 

Q.^e^r^ 

In  a  good  modem  machine  C«  may  1  c  t  aken  as  about  20  to  15 
per  cent,  of  C  in  machines  of  less  than  i  kilowatt ;  10  to  5  ])er  cent 
in  machines  of  x  to  10  kilowatts ;  5  to  2^  per  cent.  u]i  to  200  kilo- 
watts; i}i  per  cent,  in  machines  of  1000  kilowatt^;  (or  less). 

%  To  caiatiaie  the  Whole  Current  flowing  through  Armature. — 
Add  to  the  niim!)er  of  amperes  C  thot  flow  to  the  lamps,  the  number 
of  amperes  C.  flowing  around  the  shunt  coiL 

C.  =  C  -t* 

Or  a  percentage  (as  above)  may  be  added  to  the  current  to  be 
supplied  10  the  mains. 

§  4.  To  Jhhi  the  Citnge  of  Wire  needful  for  the  Armature. — Re- 
mcmberii  l;  ih;  t  ilicrc  are  in  bipolar  machines  two  paths  through  the 
armature,  divide  by  2,  and  then  refer  to  the  Amperage  and  Wire- 
Gauge  Table  (Appendix  A),  and  select  a  wire  if  it  is  to  be  a  wire 
winding ;  otherwise  a  stranded  bar  will  be  chosen.  Remember  that 
in  very  small  machines  it  is  safe  to  go  up  to  4000  amperes  per  square 
inch,  and  in  large  machines  to  2000  amperes  per  square  inch. 

§  5.  To  find  the  Whole  Eleetromotive  foree  E  that  must  be  generated 
in  the  Armature  of  a  Dynamo* — ^Ascertain  the  number  of  volts  of 
pressure  at  which  the  mains  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  terminals 
of  the  dynamo  (depending  on  the  lamps  that  are  to  be  used) :  to  this 
add  the  calculated  number  oilost  volts, 

§  6.  To  eahuieUc  ihe  number  of  Armature  Conductors  Z, — This  is 
a  matter  of  experience  :  sec  p.  313  above,  and  p.  342. 

%  'J,  To  caktilate  the  Eleeheinotiveforce  in  tfu  Armature.  {Coft* 
tinmus  Current  Machines,) — Multiply  together  the  revolutions  per 
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second  ir,  the  number  of  armature  conductors  Z,  and  the  magnetic 
flux  N,  then  divide  by  one  hundred  million.    For : — 

1  volt  -  10*  C.G.S.  units  of  electromotive-force. 

_  ,  ,  ,  //  Z  N 
E  (volis)  =  — r 

[Example:  a  certain  Phconix  dynamo.  ;/  =  23*6  ;  7.  -  180; 
N  =  2.530,000.  Find  E.]  For  multipolar  machines  one  must  also 
divide  bv  tlie  numl>er  of  bifurcations  of  circuit.  For  armatures  not 
internally  cross-connected  this  will  be  half  the  number  of  brushes 
(see  p,  257). 

Efficiency  Calculations. 

%  Z,  T0  aUmlaie  ike  Wasted  JPmer  in  a  L^mo. — To  calculate 
horse-power  from  the  watts  divide  the  number  of  watts  by  746. 

(1)  Watts  wasted  in  armature  coil.  Multiply  voUs  lost  in 
armature  by  amperes  in  armature :  or  multiply  resistance  of  armature 
by  square  of  armature  current. 

(2)  Watts  wasted  in  series  coil.  Multiply  volts  lost  in  series 
coil  by  amperes  in  that  coU :  or  muiuply  rebisLaace  of  coil  by  st[uare 
of  amperes  in  tlut  coil. 

(3)  \Vall>.  svasted  in  sliunt  coil.  Multiply  ampcre>  m  >\\\mi  by 
volls  at  terminals  of  biiL^iit ;  gr  divide  st{uare  of  volts  at  terunnals  by 
resistance  of  shunt  coil. 

(4)  Watts  wasted  by  eddy  currents  not  calculal)le  directly. 

(5)  Watts  wasted  by  magnetic  hysteresis.  The  formula  and  table 
of  hysteretic  constants  given  on  p.  140  will  give  the  numlier  of  watts 
wasted  by  hysteresis  in  well-laini'iated  soft-wrought  iron,  wlien 
subjected  to  a  succession  of  cycles  of  magnetization  as  in  the 
rotating  armature  core  of  a  dynamo. 

§9.  To  cahulak  the  EU'ctrical  Effiamcy, — Multiply  together  the 
useful  current  C  and  r.vailable  volts  and  so  obtain  the  useful  watts. 
Multiply  together  the  total  current  Qand  total  electromotive-force  E, 
and  so  obtain  the  total  watts  of  gross  output.  The  electrical 
elhciency  is  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

17  =  <fC-T-EC.. 

Or  it  may  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  useful  watts  by  the  total 
watts  (useful  and  wasted  added  together).   The  electrical  efficiency 
does  not  include  waste  by  eddy  currents,  hysteresis,  or  friction. 
§  10.  72^  Ascertain  the  Commercial  Efficiency, — ^Calculate  by  rules 
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given  on  pp.  137  and  138  probable  losses  by  hysteresis  and  eddy- 
currents  in  iron ;  and  estimate  losses  by  friction  at  bearings  and  by 
eddy-currents  in  copper  from  data  of  tests  of  machines  of  similar 
type.  Then  divide  useiiil  watts  by  total  watts  including  these  losses. 

Magnetic  Calculations. 

§  II.  72?  Cakuhk  the  Magnetic  Ftux  through  the  Armature, — 
Measure  e^  add  lost  volts,  and  so  calculate  £;  then  multiply  by 
10*  and  divide  by  u  and  by  Z. 

.  ,        Ex  TO* 

//  X  ^ 

[Example :  An  Edison-Hopkinson  dynamo.  jssi2'5;Z=8o; 
^  a  105 ;       »  3'26  J  find  N.] 

%  12,  To  eakulate  the  Mfigne^  Ftux-density  B  in  an  Iron  Core, 
~ Ascertain  the  magnetic  flux  N  through  that  core;  and  the  nett 
cross-section  A,  of  iron  in  that  core.   Then  divide  N  by  A. 

or,  if  measures  are  given  in  square  inches, 

B„  =  N  -i-  A". 

[Example:  in  an  Edison- ITopkinson  dynamo  N  in  armature  = 
10,826,000  ;  A"  =125  square  inch;  find  B„.] 

[Example:  in  a  Kap|)  dynamo  N  in  armature  =  6,730,000; 
A  =  403*1  square  centimetres;  find  B.] 

§  13.  To  calculate  i/tc  Cross-Srction  nf  Iron  to  carry  a  gii  t  n  number 
of  Magnetic  Zines.  -  Virst  determine  how  many  is  the  tot  d  number  of 
magnetic  lines  tiiat  must  pnss  through  the  arm.iiure  core  wlien 
machine  is  at  full  work  :  call  this  N.  Next,  settle  u  liai  is  the  .k!- 
visable  value  to  give  to  the  flux-density  B.  In  continuous  current 
machines  for  incandescent  lighting  it  is  not  usually  advisable  to  push 
the  magnetization  further  than  B  =  17,000  (to  the  square  centimetre), 
or  B,,  =  110,000  (to  the  square  inch).  For  arc-lighting  machines 
the  flux-density  may  l)e  pushed  further.  For  alternate-current 
machines  a  much  lower  density  is  desirable :  B  say  =  7000.  For 
cores  of  transformers  a  density  of  2000  to  4000  is  usual.  Having 
settled  the  value  of  B  or  B,^ ,  dividing  N  by  the  value  settled  will 
give  the  re(.|uired  sectional  area  A  or  A". 

[Example :  in  a  certain  Phoenix  dynamo  it  was  decided  that  B,, 
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should  be  115,000  lines  per  square  inch,  and  N  had  to  be  3|6o6,ooo ; 
find  A".] 

[Example:  to  a  Kapp  alternator,  A  in  the  aimatttre  core  was 
103*2  square  centimetres;  assuming  B  s=  6500;  calculate  N.] 

For  calculatbg  the  requisite  cross^ection  of  field-maguets  a 
similar  process  is  used,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  carrybg 
a  larger  numba  of  magnetic  lines  (because  of  magnetic  leakage) ; 
and  it  is  advisable  to  use,  even  with  wrought-uron  cores,  a  somewhat 
lower  degree  of  magnetization.  If  cast-iron  cores  are  used,  the 
section  will  have  to  be  nearly  twice  as  great,  as  it  is  not  advisable  in 
that  mateiial  to  force  in  more  ih.La  about  8000  imcb  lo  the  square 
centimetre,  or  than  about  50,000  to  the  square  inch. 

§  14.  To  allow  for  Ma^<:;u,tic  Leakage. — In  consequence  of  mag- 
netic leakage  the  magnetic  flux  is  dirfereut  at  ditTerent  parts  of  the 
magnetic  circuit 

[Example:  in  an  F.  Iison-Hopkinson  dynamo  it  was  found  that 
to  get  10,826,000  Hncs  through  the  armature,  enough  magnetizini^ 
power  had  to  be  put  on  to  make  14,289,000  lines  flow  through  the 
fiekl-magnet,  3,464,000  of  these  leaking  away  and  not  going  through 
the  armature.  Tliis  is  as  if  out  of  every  132  lines  in  field-magnet, 
100  only  were  useful  and  32  wasted.] 

The  symbol  for  the  coefficient  of  allowance  for  leakage  is  z'.  Us 
value  varies  in  dift'erent  dynamos  from  i  •  2  to  2  or  more.  In  the 
example  above  given  ?' =  1*32.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  v 
times  N  mn-'netic  lines  in  the  field-magnet  in  order  that  there  shall 
be  a  flux  of  N  Hnes  through  the  armature.    (Compare  p.  151.) 

§  15.  To  find  the  PermeaJnlify  0/  Iron  at  any  stage. — Refer  to 
ubles  or  curves  (such  as  those  given  on  pp.  125  and  138)  relating  to 
the  particular  brand  of  iron  under  consideration. 

[Example :  in  armature  of  Kapp  dynamo,  when  running  on  open 
circuit  N  =  6»7 30,000;  A  »  403*1  square  centimetres;  find  Bj  and 
from  this,  assuming  the  curve  for  the  iron  to  be  the  same  as  the 
uppermost  curve  in  Fig.  85,  find  /a.  Also  find  B  and  /x,  when,  at 
full  load,  N  is  increased  up  to  7,170,000  by  the  added  magnetizing 
action  of  the  series  coil.] 

[Example:  in  field-magnet  (cast  iron)  of  a  Phoenix  dynamo 
A"  =  62  square  inches ;  N  in  armature  ^  2,606,000  \  v  (leakage 
allowance  coefiicient)  =  i  '36.  Calculate  v  N,  then  B„ ;  then  find  ^ 
by  reference  to  Table  II.,  p.  126,  for  cast  iron.] 
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Calculations  kespecting  Magnetic  Circuit, 
Fututamental  Law  of  MagneiU  Circuit* 

Magnetomotive-foice  Biagnedc  reluctance  =  the  magDelic 
flux ;  or,  inversely,  thus : — 

§  i6.  7^  £akulaie  the  Magn^moHvefora  regmsite  to  forte  a  given 
number  of  Magaetie  Ztnes  through  a  Definite  Magnaic  ReUietanee,— 
Multiply  the  number  which  represents  the  magnetic  reluctance  by 
the  number  of  magnetic  lines  that  are  to  be  forced  through  it  The 
product  will  be  the  amount  of  the  magnetomotive-foice. 

If  the  magnetic  reluctance  has  been  expressed  on  the  basis  of 
centimetre  measurements,  the  magnetomotive-foice,  calculated  in  this 
way,  wiU  require  to  be  divided  by  1*257  (i.e.  by  4«-/io)  to  give 
the  number  of  ampere-turns  of  requisite  magneliaing  power. 

§  17.  To  calculate  Rehutanee  of  an  iron  core, 

(fj)  7/  d{?naisi(>fis  are  given  in  caitiniifr(S.^lsl:ip\QUc  reluctan(  e 
beinL,'  directly  proi)ortional  to  length,  and  inversely  i.roportional  to 
sectional  area,  and  to  permeability,  the  following  is  the  formula : — 

Reluctance  =  /  -  j-  A  fi ; 

but  the  value  of  ix.  cannot  be  inserted  until  it  has  been  calculated 
from  B  as  above  in  §  15. 

(b)  If  ilimaisions  are  f^iven  in  iuclu-s.—ln  this  case  we  a]>i)ly  a 
numerical  coeftu  lent,  which  takes  into  account  the  change  of  units 
(2*54  centimetres  to  tlie  inch),  and  also,  at  the  same  time  includes 
the  operation  of  dividing'  the  magnetomotive-force' by  of  tt  (  = 
1*257)  to  reduce  it  to  ampere-tnrns.  So  the  rule  to  find  the  re- 
luctance becomes:— Divide  the  length  (in  inches)  by  the  area 
(in  square  inches),  and  by  the  permeability  (formed  as  above  from 
B  J,  and  then  multiply  by  o •  3132.    Or  in  symbols 

Ampere-turns  per  line  =         X  0*5132. 

[Example:  find  the  magnetic  reluctance  from  end  to  end  of  a 
bar  of  wrought  iron  10  inches  long,  with  a  cross-section  of  4  square 
inches,  on  the  su]iposition  that  the  magnetic  flux  (N)  through  it  will 
amount  to  440,000  lines.] 

§  1 8.  To  caktilatf  ilu  Total  Mai^neiic  Reluctance  of  the  Magnetic 
Circuit  of  a  Dynamo.— '\\<\^  is  done  by  calrulating  the  magnetic 
reluctances  of  the  separate  parts  and  adding  them  together.  Account 
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must,  however,  be  taken  of  magnetic  leakages  by  allowing  for  v  N 
lines  in  the  field-magnet  cores  and  yoke. 

In  the  simplest  case  the  magnetic  circuit  consists  of  three  parts : 
(i)  iron  in  armature  core ;  (3}  air,  copper,  cotton,  &c.,  in  gap-spaces  ; 
(3)  iron  in  lield-nu^et  The  permeability  of  the  materials  in  the 
gap-spaces  may  be  taken  as  =  i.  Hence  the  three  reluctances  in 
question  are  respectively  written 


For  centimetre 

i 

For  inch  n 

I*  Armature  *. 

/« 

A",  H  ^ 

03132 

2.  The  Gap-spaces 

A"  It-  ^ 

0*3132 

3.  Magnet  core 

/« 

1  r. 

0-3133 

1 9.  To  calculate  tfte  Ampcrc-tutns  of  Ma^neiizing  Ptnver  Rcquisik  icr 
Force  ihc  l)f  si  re  J  Magnetic  Flux  through  the  Reluctatues^of 
the  Magnetic  Circuit, 

(a)  If  tJu:  dimensions  have  been  given  in  centimetres^  the  rule  is  : — 

Ampere-tums  =  magnetic  flux  raultiplied  by  the  magnetic  reluctance, 

divided  by     of  ir  (  »  i  •  257) ; 

or,  in  detail,  the  three  separate  amounts  of  ampere-turns  required  for 
the  three  principal  magnetic  reluctances  of  a  dynamo  are  expressed 
as  follow : — ■ 

Ampere-turas  required  to  drive      I  -  w  v  -i-iJ!- 
N  lines  through  iron  of  armature     )  Ai//i'  10' 

Ampere-turns  required  to  drive        I  -  W  v  2-^     15  • 
N  lines  through  the  two  gap  spaces  |  Aj  *  To  * 


Ampere-turns  required  to  drive 
V  N  lines  through  the  iron  of  field- 
magnet 


=  »N  X 


and,  adding  up : 

Total  ampere-tums  required  =  ~  N  ]        +  ^"  4-       f . 

4ir      <Ai/4^      .\a      Aj * 
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(b)  Ifiht  dimensions  are  given  in  incAes,  the  rule  is : — 

Ampere-turns  =  magnetic  flux  multiplied  by  magnetic 

reluctance  j 

or,  in  detail : 


Ampere-turns  required  to  drive  \ 

N  lines  through  iron  of  >  =  N  X  ttt^  X  o'^i^2; 
armature  J  ^  iH-i 


Ampere-tums  required  to  drive  \  ^Z". 

N  lines  through  two  gap  v  «  N  X  -jtt  X  0*3133; 
spaces  J 


Amperc-luras  re(|uireJ  to  drive 
V  N  lines  through  iron  of 
field-magnets 


A'2 

=  vHx         X  0-3132; 

A  3tH 


and,  adding  up : 

Tolal  ampere-turns  I      ^  j    ^"1     ,  2/",^       r/",  1 

teq.iiied        h  **■        N  ^^^^  +  + 

[ExvUiiple  :  in  a  eeruilii  Lahmeycr  dynamo,  witli  cast-iron  magnets, 
the  following  were  the  data:  N  =  2,328,000;  v  =■  1*11  ; 
-       ;  /\  =  \U  i\  =  40 ;  A'\  ^  34-8  sq.in.  ;  A",  =  69-5 ; 
A".  -  86  "5  :  cal<  ulnte  the  required  ampere-turns.] 
In  iomc  forms  of  dyn  imo  the  magnetic  reluctances  of  pole-pieces 

and  yokes  must  he  separately  calculated ;  and  allowance  must  in 

some  r  ises  l  ie  made  for  leakages  at  different  parts  of  Uie  circuit. 

Hence  a  more  careful  formula  would  be : — 

S  C  =  0-313'  N  IP-  +  '4-?  +  'f +         +     -  n 

/X^         A2         Aa^;,       ^il'A  Aj/^j' 

It  is  expedient  that  the  calculation  of  the  ampere-turns  should  be 
made  /7,'/cr  :  that  is  once  (using  the  value  of  N  that  corresponds  to 
the  case  of  no  lo^t  volts)  to  trad  tlie  \-aIue  of  the  ampere-turns  of 
winding  to  be  put  on  the  sluiiU,  when  there  is  no  current  through  the 
lamps;  and  once  (usini?  the  higher  value  of  N  tliat  corresponds  to 
the  maximum  E)  to  find  ihe  increased  ampere  turns  that  arc  required 
when  the  full  current  is  being  taken  from  the  armature.  These  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  (in  compound-wound  machines)  by  a  series 
coil  to  <  (>m])e:is  lie  for  demagnetizing  effect  of  armature,  as  well  as 
for  tlie  lost  volts. 
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%  20*  To  EsiimaU  the  Additional  Ampere-Htrtu  Required  to  Compensate 
for  the  JDemagnetiuf^  Action  of  the  Armethire  Current  whm  the 
Brushes  have  a  Forward  Lead, 

Count  the  niimber  of  conductors  on  peripheiy,  between  the 
diameter  of  symmetry  and  the  actual  diameter  of  commutation,  and 
multiply  by  C„  the  amperes  flowing  through  armature.  The  pro- 
duct so  found  will  have  to  be  increased  by  a  certain  amount  on 
account  of  ths  drop  in  magnetic  potential  which  takes  place  in  the 
field  core  owing  to  the  increased  magnetic  leakage  and  decreased 
permeability  of  the  core.  This  cannot  be  estimated  without  going 
over  the  magnetic  calculations  in  the  manner  shown  on  p.  565 : 
in  practice  the  product  must  be  increased  from  ij^  to  a  times.  For 
ring  machines  the  product  must  be  doubled.  The  number  so  deter- 
mined must  then  be  added  to  the  number  of  ampere-turns  previously 
calculated. 


Examples  of  Calculations  applied  to  Continuous- 
Current  Dynamos. 

As  remarked  at  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter,  it  is 
.idvantagcous  to  go  over  the  calculation  of  some  existing 
machines.  Two  complete  examples  are  given  here,  one 
relatin^,^  to  an  Edison-Hopkinson  dynamo  (see  pp.  148,  152, 
and  403) ;  the  second  to  a  Kapp  dynamo,  Plates  I.  and  11. 
The  magnetic-circuit  calculations  for  the  first  have  been 
calculated  out  in  C.G.S.  units ;  those  in  the  second  in  inch 
units,  so  as  to  «how  both  modes  of  calculation.  As  a  third 
example,  an  exercise  for  calculation  is  given. 

ExAMPLB  I. — An  Edisom-Hopkikson  Dvkauo* 

Description  adapted  from  paper  by  J.  and  £.  Hopkinson,  in 
Fhii.  Trans,^  1886.    (See  Fig.  287,  p.  422.) 

Sluint-Woun.i  Dynamo,  with  Drum  Armature :  33  kilowatts 
Out]  It  ;  320  Amperes,  at  105  volts,  at  750  revolutions  per  minute. 

Annaiure:  Bmlt  up  of  a])LHit  1000  iron  core  plates  stamped  out 
of  soft  sheet  iron  separated  by  sheets  of  paper,  and  held  between  two 
end-plates,  one  of  which  is  secured  by  a  washer  shrunk  on  to  the 

2  A 
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shaft,  and  the  other  by  a  nut  and  a  lock-nut  screwed  on  shaft  itself. 
Shaft  of  Bessemer  steel,  insulated  before  core-plates  are  threaded  on. 

Core-disks  external  diam   9^  inch,  24*5  centtnL 

internal  diam   3  7*62  „ 

Shaft  cliAin.    ..    2^    „  6*985 

Radial  depth  of  iron   3ht  '^'45  »» 

Gross  length  of  core    ..     ..     ..    20  50  S  „ 

Total  thickness  iniper  insulation . .    i  -^    „      3  4  „ 
Nett  length  of  iron  in  core  . .    .*  i8|    „    47*4  „ 
Nett  cross  section  of  iron   • .    . .  i23fVsq.  in.  801  sq.  cm. 
Ditto  allowing  for  shaft      ..    ..125  810 

Core  is  wound  with  40  convolutions  (L  e.  there  are  80  external 
conductors  at  periphery),  each  consisting  of  z6  strands  of  copper 
wire  69  mils  or  i '753  millimetres  in  diameter  (i.e.  15^  KW.G),  the 
convolutions  being  placed  in  two  layers  of  20  each.  Commutator, 
40  bars  of  copper  insulated  with  mica :  connections  to  armature  so 
made  that  plane  of  commutation  is  horizontal  when  circuit  is  open. 
Cross-section  of  the  above  wire,  0*0037  sq.  in.  or  2*3  sq.  mm.; 
total  ditto  of  each  set  of  16  wires  0*0592  sq.  in.,  or  38  sq.  mm. 
Resistance  of  armature  from  brush  to  brush  0*009947  ohm,  at 
13*5*  Centigrade. 

Fidd-mag$iH:  Three  forgings  of  hammered  scrap  iron^  truly 
faced,  and  bolted  together;  section  of  limbs  rectangular  with  comers 
slightly  rounded.  Stands  on  a  zinc  footstep,  over  a  cast-iron  bed- 
p'ate. 

Ineh.  Ceniim. 

Length  of  magnet  limb   18  45*7 

Brendth  of  limb  (parallel  to  shaft)..     ..    17 J  44*45 

Thickness  of  hmb   8},V    ..  22*1 

Length  of  yoke    24I      ..     61  "6 

Breadth  of  yolve    19  48*3 

Depth  of  yoke   9|     . .  23*2 

Distance  between  centres  of  limbs      . .    15      . .    38  *  i 

Diam.  of  bore  of  polar  faces   \oW    ..  27*5 

Depth  of  pole-pieces    9       ..  25*4 

Wi(hh  of  i)olc-piece  at  narrowest  part  Sj)-      ..  21*3 

]?rc;i«hli  of  i)olc-pic'ces  (parallel  tu  shaft)  19  ..  48*3 
Widlli  of  gap  hclwecn  pole-pieces . .  ..  5  ..  12  "7 
Depth  of  edges  of  protruding  horns  ..  o"8 
Thickness  of  gap-space  (from  iron  to 

iron)   \\  1*5 

Thickness  of  zinc  footstep    5       ..  12*7 

Angular  breadth  of  polar  face  ....  129^ 
Angular  breadth  of  gap   51^ 
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The  magnetizing  coils  ;irc  wound  directly  on  the  limbs,  and 
consist  of  II  layers  un  each  limb  of  copper  wire  o'loo  inch,  or 
2  •41 5  mm.  diameter  (No.  13  B.W.G.),  having,  therefore,  cross 
Section  of  0*0071  sq.  in.  or  4*573  sq.  mm.,  making  3260  convolu- 
tions in  all  ;  total  length  being  aj)proximately  15,000  feet,  or 
4570  metres.   Kcsislance  at  13*5°  C.  is  16  *93  ohms. 

Daia  for  CalcuhtHng  Rductanas  in  Magnetic  Cirtuit 

1.  — Armature'  Core. 

li  taken  as  5I  inch  or  13  cm. 

A I  taken  as  125  sq.  in.  or  810  sq.  cm, 

2.  — Gdj>  space. 

is  J!]  inch  (=  0*59  inch),  or  i  •  5  cm. 
Aj  taken  as  248  sq.  in.  or  1600  sq.  cm.  This  allows  29 J 
sq.  inch,  or  190  sq.  cm.  for  fringing.  The  actual  area  of 
the  polar  face  is  234J  sq.  in.,  or  15 13  st|.  cm.:  and  the 
correspondini^  nrc'i  of  129  of  surface  of  armature  core  is 
2i8,J  scp  in.,  or  1410  sq.  cm.  Allow,  for  fringing,  a  margia 
all  round  equal  to  four-^fths  of  gap-space. 

3.  — Magrut  Limbs, 

/j  is  in  total  36  inch,  or  91  '4  cm. 

A3  is  takca  at  152  sq.  inch,  or  980  sq.  an. 

4.  —  Yoke. 

is  taken  at  19^  inch,  49  cm.,  estimated  along  quadrants. 
A4  is  175^^  sq.  inch,  or  iiso  sq.  cm. 

5.  — Pole  JHeces, 

4  is  4^  ii^^^t  or  zi  cm.,  estimated  along  curve. 
Aft  is  taj^en  as  190^^  sq.  inch,  or  1230  sq.  cm. ;  being  mean 
area  between  section  of  limb  and  area  of  polar  face. 
Coefflaenief  leakage  v  was  taken  by  Hopkinson  as  i  '32,  but  was 
probably  nearer  1*4. 

Calculations  about  this  DvNAMa 

C  =  32o;^•  =  105;  /f  =  T^^"  =  12-5;  r«=  o*or ;  /;=  16 '93,  whence 
C.  =  ^  -J-  r.  =  6  *  2 1  ;  Ca  =  C  -f  C.  =-  326 ;  lost  volts  =    x  C,  =  0  01 
X  326  s  3*26;  hence  £  =  r  +     C«  -  108' 26  at  full  load. 
Z  s  80. 

Ex  100,000,000  108*26  X  10  .^o^ic^^^ 
N  =   '  -  —  —  =  -  „     =  10,020,000. 

nZ  12-5x80         '  * 

Useful  watts  as  ^  x  C«  »  105  x  320  =  33,600. 

2  A  2 
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Total  watts  =  E  x  C„  =  108*26  x  326  =  35,293. 
Electrical  efficiency  g     s=  useful  watts     total  watts. 

„  „  =  0-952,  or  95 -2  per  cent. 

Watts  lost  in  armature   =  lost  volts  x  amperes  ; 
„       „  „         =  3-26  X  326  =  1062-76. 

Walts  lost  in  magnets    =  lost  amperes  x  vol:s. 

„         „         =  6  X  105  =  630. 
Watts  lost  by  hysteresis  -  12  5  reversals  per  sec,  i;i  o  ;  ( ubic 

feet  at  13,360  for  B,  see  p.  140. 
ft        ft  ft       —  213. 

To  find  ampere-turns  requisite  to  magnetize.   By  §  19  above; 

SC  =  —  x  10.826,000  x  the  total  magnetic  reluctance. 

This  must  be  calculated  from  the  5  data  of  the  maj;netic  t  ircuit 
in  sei)arate  ])arts,  as  on  p.  14^).  First  find  values  of  B  in  separate 
parts  accordin;^  to  leakage  and  cross-scciion,  and  from  these  values 
find  corresponding  values  of  f«.  by  Table  I.,  p.  126,  or  from  Fig.  85. 

1.  Armature  ..  =  13,360;  />fj  =  1000 
3.  Magnet  limbs  ..  63=  14,250;  /a.,  =  796 

4-  Yoke   B4  =  13,530;      =  895 

5.  Pole-pieces     ..  Bj  =  11^50;  /a^  =  1566 

In  erting  these  value-  and  those  of  the  leakage  coefficients,  thj 
magnetic  reluctances  come  out 

t.  Armature   0*00001605 

2.  Gap -spaces    0*00187500 

3.  Magnet  limbs   0-0O015467 

4.  Yoke   0*00006845 

5.  Pole-pieces    0*00000151 

Total  magne lie  reluctance  . .    o  *  002 1 1 5 68 

Whence 

SC  =  —  X  10,826,000  X  0*00211568 
»  18226, 

To  this  must  be  added  the  ampere-turns  needed  to  compensate  for 
demagnetizing  action  of  armature.   The  number  of  armature  con- 
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ductois  between  pole-tips  is  11 ;  but  as  the  diameter  of  commutation 
is  not  quite  at  the  pole-tips  we  take  9  as  the  demagnetizing  belt. 
Muhiplying  this  by  half  the  annature  current  (163  amperes),  and 
by  the  leakage  coefficient  (1*32)  we  get  1936  as  the  compensating 
number,  making  total  requisite  ampere-tuins  20,162.  Dividing  this 
by  the  number  of  amperes  of  current  allowed  in  the  shunt<oil  (6  *  a  i) 
gives  32r4  as  the  requisite  number  of  coils  S  on  the  field-magnet 
The  actual  number  wound  on  was  3260,  which  allows  a  maigin  for 
regulating. 


Example  U,— The  Kapp  Dynamo. 

Compmnd^Wound  Dynamo  with  Drum  Armature  (Over  Type), — 
Outpjt  21  kilowatts;  200  amperes  at  105  volts.  Speed,  780  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  (Shown  in  Fig.  259  and  Plates  I.,  11.  and  III.) 
The  Armature^  which  is  described  on  p.  has  the  following 
dimensions : — 

Core-disks,  external  diam   it^^  in.,  28*2  cendm* 

„       internal  diam   f«   19  •» 

Shaft  diam.   2 1  ^  „     7*1  „ 

Radial  depth  of  iron   3}    „     6  >, 

Gross  length  of  core   16      „   40-6  „ 

Total  thickness  paper  insulation      2}    ,t     7-3  „ 
Nett  thickness  of  iron  in  core  ..    \%\    „   33  3  „ 
Nett  cross  section  of  iron,       ..    62*5  sq.  in.,  403  sq.*cm. 
Effective  lengih,    5*5  in.,  13-9  cm. 


iVuiiculjro  of  conductors,  See: 

Number  of  conductors 

Breadth   

Radial  depth   

Section  of  conductor . . 
I'otal  diam.  of  armature  .  • 
Diam.  of  bore  of  poles 
Resistance  of  annature  (hot) 


1 30 

o*  It  in.,  0*379  centim. 
o*3o3„  0*528  „ 
0*046  sq.  in.,  o *  297  sq.  cm. 
iif  in.,  39*6  centim. 

in.,  30*3  centim. 
0*025  ohm. 


The  commutator  has  60  segments  insulated  with  mica. 
The  conductors  are  joined  at  the  end  of  the  armature  by  120 
semicircular  connectors,  each  of  which  is  1*625  inch,  or  4*1  cm. 
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deep  and  0*05  inch  or  0*127  cdl  thick.  These  coonectors  are 
shown  in  1^1  ate  I. 

The  Fie  Id- Magnet  consists  of  two  limbs  of  wrought  iron  bolted  to 
a  cast-iron  yoke  (see  Plate  II). 


lath.' 

Total  length  of  limbs  ^  

30 

76*1 

Breadth  parallel  to  shaft 

si 

14-5 

7 

I7'8 

17 

43*2 

6 

15-2 

Distance  between  centres  of  limbs . . 

12) 

31  *» 

30*3 

Depth  of  pole-pieces 

12 

30*5 

Width  of  pole- piece  at  narrowest  part 

8-0 

Effective  Irrglh  of  limbs  /,  .. 

58-4 

105  sq.  in. 

677  sq.  era. 

Angle  subtended  by  point  face,  135  . 

Coefficient  of  leakage,  1  \j  aL  no  load 

;  I  '4  at  full  load. 

The  shunt  witiding  consists  of  round  copper  wire  of  0*065  inch 
■or  0*165  cm,  in  diameter,  covered  by  insul  ition  which  increases  its 
(li;imeter  to  o  O(S  inch  or  0*2  cm.  There  are  eleven  lavcrs  of  this 
wire  on  each  limb,  and  the  two  limbs  are  connected  in  series.  Each 
layer  contains  139  turns  of  wire,  so  that  there  are  3058  turns  of  wire 
on  the  shunt  circuit. 

The  series  ictnding  consists  of  twenty-tliree  turns  of  copper  tape, 
whose  section  is  0*480"  x  o*  130"  =  o'o624  .sq.  in.  or  0*402  sq.  cm. 
on  each  limb  ;  and  the  two  limbs  are  connected  in  parallel. 

Tht-  resistance  (hot)  of  the  armature  =  0*025  ohm. 

The  resistance  (hot)  of  the  shunt  winding  =  30  *  i  ohms. 

The  resistance  (hot)  of  the  series  winding  «  ©'0079  ohm. 

Two  complete  sets  of  calculations  will  now  be  made,  the  first  of 
whicli  applies  to  the  machine  when  mn  at  no  load ;  and  the  second 
set  when  run  at  the  full  load  of  200  amperes.  In  the  first  case, 
practically  the  whole  E.M.F.  generated  in  the  armature  is  available 
at  the  terminals,  and  there  are  no  armature  reactions.  In  the  second 
case  there  is  a  fall  of  E.M.F.  over  the  resistance  of  the  armature,  and 
there  are  armature  reactions  which  distort  the  field  and  produce 
demagnetization.  To  counterbalance  these  two  effects  is  the  function 
of  the  series  winding. 
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Fig.  259.— The  Kapp  Dynamo.. 

Calculations  on  Opem  Circuit. 

The  calculations  in  this  case  will  be  made  throughout  in  inch 
measure. 

Armature, — The  first  operation  is  to  find  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  that  must  be  passing  through  the  armature  in  order  that 
105  volts  shall  be  generated  in  it. 
Taking  the  formula 

1^  _     60  X  10"  X  E 
Z  X  revs,  per  min. 

and  substituting  the  values  given  above 

1^  _  60  X  10"  X  105 
1 20  X  780 
=  6,732,000  (^i) 
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This  gives  the  number  of  Htus  passing  through  the  armature. 
Dividing  the  above  figure  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  armature,  we 
obtain  the  number  of  lines  jiassing  through  each  square  inch  of  the 
armature ;  this  is  denoted  by  the  letter  Bi. 

Q  6,732.000 

=  107,600  (if) 

l^his  gives  the  fiux-densUy  in  the  armature.  On  refeience  to  the 
curve  for  wrought  iron  connecting  ^  and  B|  (p.  125)  we  find  that  at 
this  flux-density 

=  3IO. 

Field-magnets. —  To  find  the  number  of  Unc's  pmsmg  through  the 
field-magfiets  it  is  only  necessnr)^  to  multiply  the  value  (a)  by  the 
coefficient  of  leakni^e,  uhich  by  experiment  has  been  found  to  be 
about  I  *  3  in  this  class  of  machine. 

6^53,000  X  I '3 
=  8,750,000.  (d) 

This  value  divided  by  the  sectional  areas  of  magnet-limbs  and 
yoke  respectively  gives  the  flux-densities  through  them.  Thus 

D  ^  8,750,000 
'  105 

=  83,330  w 

This  is  ike  fiux^density  in  the  magnet-iimhs^  and  on  reference  to 
Hopkinson's  curve  this  corresponds  to  a 

=  1230  (/) 

And  in  the  yoke  whose  cross-section  is  180  sq.  in. 

_  8,732.000 

=  48,610  

This  is  the  fitix-density  in  the  yoke,  and  on  reference  to  Hopkinson's 
curve  for  cast-iron,  this  corresponds  to  a  permeability 

/*«="S  W 

It  will  be  noticed  in  these  calculations  that  the  pole-pieces  are 
included  in  the  magnet-limbs,  which  may  be  done  without  appreciable 
error  in  thb  type  of  machine. 
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Magnetic  R£LUCTAKCE.^The  next  slep  is  to  find  the  ampere- 
turns  per  line  needed  for  each  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  and  this 
is  done  by  substituting  the  values  for  the  length,  section  and  ^  in 
the  reluctance  formula  given  on  p.  350,  vis. 


So  we  get  for  tiie 
Armature 

Magnet  limbs 
Yoke 


— r  X  o*3f3s. 
/ft  A 


=  5*5J< 
210  X  62-5 

=  0*00013x2  . 

3  X  2^  X  0-3132 


1230 


105 


^  0*0001115 

135  X  *8o 
s  0*00009745 


Air-^ap. — The  length  of  eich  air-gap  is  ^V'j  but  the  area  of  the 
polar  face  must  !?e  found  by  calculation  from  the  diameter  of  tlie 
magnet  bore,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  polar  face,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  magnet,  thus 


Area  =  15 


'35 
360 


_         3: £416  X  ntf  X  13s 
3^0 

s  211  square  inches. 

Correction  for  Fringing. — To  correct  for  fringing  the  following  is 
a  practical  rule  : — Add  to  the  actual  area  of  the  polar  face  an  area 
whose  length  is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  polar  face,  and  whose 
breadth  is  equal  to  the  letigth  of  the  atr^gap  multiplied  by  o'Z, 

The  periphery  in  the  above  case  is  15"+  14"  -f  15"+  i4'»  aod 
air-gap  is  tV*    'fbe  conection  for  fringing  is,  therefore, 

(154-14-1-15  +  14)  X      X  o'8  =  20*3  square  inches  {I) 

The  effective  area  of  the  polar  face  is,  therefore, 

81 1  +  so '3  =  231-3  square  inches. 

2  X      X  0-3132 

231*3 


reluctance  of  air-gaps  ^ 


=  0*001185 


(«•> 
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Calculated  AuFBafr-TimNs. 

The  next  and  final  step  is  to  find  the  number  oi  ampere-turns,  or 
magnetomotive-force,  required  to  drive  the  given  number  of  lines 
through  the  difTerent  portions  of  the  magnetic  circuit  This  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  lines  in  any  part  by  the  magnetic 
reluctance  of  that  part,  thus : — 

Armature  (ampere-turns)  SC  =  6,732,000  x  0*0001313 

=  883-5  («) 

Air-gaps  *    SC  =  6,732,000  x  0  0011S5 

=  7,975 

Magnet  limbs  SC  =  8,7^0  000  x  o'oooiiis 

=  97^  ^  (f) 

Yoke  SC  =  8,750,000  X  0*00009743 


StrMMARY. 

Ampere-turns  required  for  armature  =  883*5 

„               „        air-gaps  =  7,975*0 

magnet  limbs  =  976*1 

yoke  =  852*5 


i»  >» 


Total  10,687*1 

Our  calculations,  then,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  T0687  *  I  ampere- turns  wound  on  the  shunt  circuit,  in  order  to  drive 
sufficient  lines  through  the  armature  to  enable  the  dynamo  to  give 
105  volts  on  open  circuit  at  a  speed  of  780  revolutions  per  minute. 
Let  us  see  how  this  result  agrees  with  what  actually  exists  on  the 
machine. 


Actual  Ampere-turns. 

The  resistance  of  the  shunt  circuit  is  30*  i  ohms,  and  the  pressure 
at  its  terminals  of  105  volts*  The  current  flowing  through  the  shunt 
is,  therefore, 

C,  =        S5  3*488  amperes     •    .    -  W 
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and  as  there  are  3058  turns  of  wire^  the  number  of  ampere  tums  on 
the  field-magnet  is 

SC  =  3058  X  3*488  ^  10,670,    .    .    .  (v) 
wliich  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  figure  obtained  by  calculation. 


Calculations  at  Full  Load. 

Since  there  is  now  n  current  of  rather  over  200  amperes  flowing 
through  the  armature  and  seiit  s  roils,  there  is  necessarily  a  i^W  of 
pressure  there,  and  as  the  terminal  pressure  must  remain  tlie  same  as 
before,  the  dynamo  is  called  upon  to  generate  a  pressure  equal  to 
the  sum  of  these  two.  The  fiill  of  pressure  in  the  armature  and  series 
coils  is  obtained  by  multiplying  their  resistance  by  the  current. 

Thus  200  (0*025  -f  0*0079)  =  6*58  volts. 
Therefore,  the  total  E.M.F.  required  to  be  generated  by  the  dynamo 
is 

E.M.F.  a  105  -f  6-5S  s  111*58  volts. 

A  similar  set  of  calculations  to  the  previous  ones  must  now  be 
made,  assuming  the  new  value  of  the  £*M.P.  thus 

Lines  through  armature      |s|r  ^  60  x  i  o"  x  1 1 1  •  58 

7S0  V  120 

-  7>i53»ooo      •    •  • 

T-i     1     •    •  f-.  7»xS3»ooo 

Flux-cknsity  m  armature      B  ,  ~  ■  

'  ^  6j*5 

=  114,500  (V) 

Corresponding  to  /x\  =  100  ...,{(!) 

Lines  through  field-magnets  N  3  =  7,153,000  x  i'3 

81  9,298,000 

Flux-density  in  limbs         B  .  « 

*  105 

=  8<S,55o  ....(/) 

Corresponding  to  /I'j  =  950    .    .    .    ,    •  (/') 

-  til-      «  0,208,000 
1  iux-density  m  yoke  B3  =  - — ^5 —  - 

loo 

=  51,650     .    .    .    .  (rt 

Corresponding  to  fa  =  95  W 
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M/.GNETic  Reluctances. 


Annature 

.  5*5  X  0-3132 

100  X  03  5 

=  0*0003756   .    .  . 

Maicinet-linibs 

3  X  33  X  0*3133 
950  X  105 
=  0*0001444    .    .    .  {/) 

Yoke 

7  X  o'3i33 
~   9S  X  180 

=  0  0001 3 10      •      •  • 

Air-gaps 

=  0  *  001 1 85  (as  before). 

Calculated  Ampese-turns. 

S  C!  =  0*00027 c6  V  7  1C7  000 

=     1,972                ....  (//) 

Air-gaps 

SC  "  O  C011850  X  7,153,000 
=  8,474       ....  (0') 

Magncl-Umbs 

S  C  =  0*0001444  X  9,298,000 
=  1,343       ....  (/) 

Yoke 

S  C  -  0  0001218  X  9»293|00o 
=  113a       ....  (/) 

Summary. 

Ampere- turns  required  for  armature       =  1,973 
„  „       air-gaps        =  8,474 

»,  „       magnet-limbs  =  1,343 

„  „       yoke  =  1,133 


Total  12,921 

It  is  thus  seen  that  13,931  ampere-turns  must  be  used  instead  of 
10,687,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  lost  volts  in  the  armature. 
But  even  this  increased  number  will  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  about 
the  required  result,  owing  to  the  demagnetizing  effect  which  the  arma- 
ture exercises.  It  is  found  that  there  are  eight  conductors  in  the 
angle  of  lead  at  full  load  This  number  multiplied  by  the  current  .gives 
us  1600  demagnetizing  ampere-turns.  Now  we  see  from  (n')  and  (<?') 
above  that  the  magnetic  potential  between  the  pole  pieces  required  to 
drive  the  flux  through  the  armature  and  air-gaps  is  that  of  10.446 
ampere-turns.  To  this  must  be  added  a  potentinl  equivalent  to  1600 
ampere-turns  to  ovcrronic  ihe  demagnetizing  eflect  of  the  armature. 
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Now  if  the  difiereace  of  magnetic  potential  between  the  poles  is 
raised  in  this  way  the  magnetic  lejJcage  will  be  raised  proportionately. 
The  coefficient  of  leakage  will  therefore  be  nearer  1*4  than  1*3. 
This  means  that  the  flux  through  the  limbs  and  yoke  is  increased  to 
about  io>ooo,ooo  lines.  Taking  the  flux  density  in  the  limbs  at 
95,000  and  in  the  yoke  at  55,000,  we  have  ^%  and  reduced  to 
about  750  and  75  respectively,  and  the  ampere-turns  required  for 
these  parts  increased  to  800  and  1500  respectively.  Adding  together 
the  ampere-turns  required  to  overcome  the  demagnetizing  effect,  and 
the  reluctances  of  the  air-^aps,  armature,  limbs  and  yoke,  we  get  a 
total  of  15,300. 

Having  now  completed  the  calculations,  let  us  set  them  down  in 
a  model  schedule  for  use  in  future  designs. 


I 


Rdueiaaett 


r  Acmatare  .. 

1  i!4,5a> 
!  31,000 

100 

0*0002756 

1.97a 

11 

1   Air*gaps  .. 

I 

0*001185 

8.474 

Magnet-limbs 

,  95.oa> 

750 

0*000180 

1,800 

1  55.000 

75 

0*000150 

i.5«> 

Ampere  turns 
rtqatnsd. 


Armalurc  .. 

i 

'  107,600 

2IO 

0*0001312 

883-5 

29,000 

I 

0*001185 

7.975 

Magnet'liinbs 

'  83,330 

1.230 

o*ocoiii5 

976 

48.610 

0*0000974 

^.L  

852-5 

Total  .» 

10,687 

13.746 

Required  to  cottatermct  demagnetizatioa  =  i  ,600 


Total 


Actual  Aupere-turns. 

Let  us  compare  this  with  what  actually  exists  on  the  dynamo,  and 
we  find 

Ampere-turns  of  shunt-winding  =  10,670  (as  before). 

„       '   series  winding  (23  x  200)    =  4,600 

1   . 

Total    ..  15.270 
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In  practice  the  number  of  series  ampere^turos  ca&not'be  foretold 
with  the  accuracy  shown  by  the  above  figures.  The  usual  course  is 
to  wind  upon  the  dynamo  the  approximate  number  of  series  turns, 
and  by  running  the  machine  find  by  experiment  exactly  how  many 
ampere-turns  are  required  to  keep  the  volts  at  the  desdred  amount  at 
full  load,  and  then  the  series  winding  is  adjusted  accordingly. 

Example  III.  (already  partly  considered  on  pp.  340  to  344). 

Design  of  a  single-field  compound-wound  dynamo,  with  drum 
armature.  Output  aoo  amperes  at  55  volts  at  1140  revolutions  per 
minute.    It  is  required  to  find  the  appropriate  field-magnet. 

Armature. — Built  up  of  core-disks,  separated  by  varnished  manilla 
paper  fixed  by  cnd-clamping  u])on  a  three  webbed  sleeve  of  gun- 
metal.  Shaft  of  Siemens  steel.  Commuutur  36  parts.  Conductors 
72  all  round  periphery,  in  one  layer.  Hence  al  fuil  load  N  must  be 
about  4,170,000  lines  ;  and  at  90,000  lines  to  square  inch  this  needs  a 
nett  cross-striioa  of  45  ^>(|uare  inches  in  core.  Core  disks,  7^  inches 
exterior  diamclcr,  4 J  inches  interior  clianieict,  in  sulncient  numbers 
to  make  up  total  nett  k  neth  of  15  inches.  Core  disks  are  28  mils 
(i.  e.  No.  22  S.W.G.)  thick,  so  that  about  536  of  them  are  needed. 
Conductor,  a  stranded  wire  of  7  No.  13,  overspun  together  with  double 
cotton  covering,  and  already  linhily  varnished  with  Scott's  rubber 
varnish.  Resistance  of  armature  from  brush  to  brush  0*007  ohm; 
length  of  armature  winding,  approximately  52  yards. 

Field-mai^nds. — Horizontal  limbs  of  best  cast  iron  carefully 
annealed,  lower  one  forming  part  of  bed  plate  casting.  Section 
widening  from  lips  so  as  to  have  section  194  stjuare  inches,  and  at 
parts  furthest!  from  armature  i6i  inches  wide  by  11  inches  deep, 
being  bored  out  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  wrought-iron  magnet  core, 
which  is  a  round  forging,  10^  im  lies  diameter,  tutneil  down  at  its 
ends  to  10  inches  diameter,  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  horizontal 
pole-pieces.  Ihe  finished  machine  generally  resembles  Fig,  102^ 
p.  163,  but  is  more  massive  in  the  fi eld-magnets. 

To  find  the  proper  length  for  this  core,  first  make  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  needed  number  of  ampere-turns,  and  thence  calculate 
Ae  quantity  of  windings  and  the  proper  length  of  core  to  receive 
the  wire.  Then  design  the  magnetic  circuit  to  be  as  compact  as 
possible ;  and  having  so  settled  the  sizes  of  the  partSt  calculate  more 
exactly^as  in  the  preceding  example,  the  rec^uisite  number  of  ampere- 
turns  to  be  provided  on  open  circuit  and  at  full  load. 

An  example  of  a  very  detailed  calculation  of  a  dynamo  is  given 
by  Wiener  in  the  EkdrUai  Worlds  xxv.  662,  June  8,  1895. 

Experienced  designers^  accustomed  to  work  at  particular  types  of 
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machine,  and  with  particular  brands  of  iron,  are  able  to  simplify 
down  their  methods  of  calculation.  They  will,  for  example,  settle  by 
experience  to  design  their  machines  to  work  at  certain  definite  flux* 
densities  in  cores  of  armature  and  of  magnets«hence  at  known 
permeabilities.  They  can  then  fix  the  number  of  ampere-turns 
needed  per  inch  of  length  in  each  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit;  and 
with  the  drawings  before  them  can  in  a  few  moments  determine  the 
total  ampere-turns  needed  for  excitation. 

Useful  Puiints  in  Designing. 

Peripheral  Speeds. — ^The  usual  peripheral  speeds  appear 
to  be  from  2700  to  3000  feet  per  minute  (/.  ^.  12  to  15  meters 
per  second)  for  drums  and  cylindrical  rin^s.  For  drum 
armatures  destined  for  an  output  of  K  kilowatts,  the  suitable 
speed  may  be  calculated  by  the  formula  s  =  3000  K  K  +  i. 
For  large  low-speed  ring  machines  we  may  take  s  =  2700  K 
-7-  K  +  5,  EssoD  maintains  that  6000  feet  per  second  can 
be  safely  attained  in  large  machines.  For  discoidal  rings 
and  disk  armatures,  3000  to  $000  feet  per  minute  is  usuaU 
Ferranti's  15-foot  armatures  (Fig.  418)  have  peripheral  speed 
of  5400  feet  per  second.  Those  alternators  in  which  the  ficld- 
niagnct  revolves  may  have  higher  peripheral  speeds  without 
risk  of  flying  to  pieces,  some  going  over  7000  feet  per  minute. 
In  the  Niagara  alternators  the  speed  is  7854  feet  per  minute. 

Core-disks. — These  are  usually  from  25  to  50  mils  in  thick- 
nessi  in  continuous-current  dynamos  and  motors.  For  alter- 
nate-current machines  some  makers  use  thinner  stampings. 

For  rings,  tlic  ratio  used  in  practice  between  the  external 
and  internal  diameters  is  from  10  to  8  in  small  rings  to  10  to  7 
in  large  rings.  In  Brown's  4-pole  rings  (Fig.  276)  the  ratio 
is  10  to  7;  in  his  iJ-pole  rings  (Fig,  279)  about  10  to  8.  In 
Siemens'  machines  with  internal  magnets  (Plate  VIII.)  the 
ratio  is  about  10  to  9.  In  machines  with  cast-iron  magnets^ 
the  rings  are  usually  made  with  a  less  radial  depth  of  iron 
than  in  machines  of  wrought  iron. 

For  bipo  lar  drums,  the  usual  ratio  of  external  and  internal 
diameters  is  10  to  3.  In  Kapp's  2-pole  machine  (Plate  I.) 
the  ratio  is  7  to  4.    For  multipolar  drums  greater  internal 
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space  is  usual.  In  Brown's  6-pole  drum  (Fig.  240)  the  ratio 
is  5  to  3. 

Proper  Fiux*density, — The  limiting  values  to  which  it  is 
found  expedient  in  practice  to  push  the  flux-density  have 
been  several  times  alluded  to.   The  values  of  B  are  here 


tabulalcd  for  convenience.  As  a  rule,  the  higher  flux-densities 
are  admissible  in  the  larger  sizes  only.^  It  seems  to  he  recog- 
nised that  the  flux-density  in  the  gap-space  may  be  higher  if 
the  poles  are  of  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel  than  if  they  are 
of  cast  iron. 


Flii»4«iiiliy  B  B  Lines  per  iq. 


Sficcics  ofDyiiMo. 


Constant  Pi9tential  ' 
2-Pole  Drum  .. 


2-Pole  Ring  (long)  ..  | 

Multipolar  Kings  .. 

( 

Arc-Lt^ht  Meukiua  ..  j 

Accumnfator 'Charging  \ 
Machi$us, 


Altn-nttlors. 
Muhipolar  King 


*» 


Drum 
Cordess  Disk 


1 

1b  AmiKtiifc.       In  Gftp*S|ieioet 


10,000  to 

15,000 

12 .cyiM  to 
16,000 

IO,CXX)  to 

15,000 

17,000  to 

20)000 

10.000  to 

13*000 


6,OCX3  to 

6,500 

6,000  to 
7,000 

5.«» 


2,500  to 
0,500 

2,  500  to 
5 , 00  J 

3,000  to 

8,500 

3.  coo  to 

7,O03 

4.000  to 
6,000 


2,500  to 
4,000 

2,50010 
5»ooo 

Siooo 


In  Pic*d«Magiiei« 

Cut 
Iraa. 


I  Wroucht 
'  lion* 


\  12,000  to 
17,000 

I2,000  to 
{  17,000 

12,000  to 

17,000 


I 


17,003  to 
20,000 

10,000  to 

15,000 


I 


I 


12,000  to 
i7,oco 


j  12,000  to 

17,000 

12,000 


6,000  to 
8,000 

6,oo3  to 
8,000 

6,000  to 
8,C00 

6,000  to 
10,000 

5,CKX>  to 

7iOoo 


6,ooo  to 
8,000 

6,000  to 
8,000 

6,000 


Specific  UUUsaiion  of  Copper. — ^Those  machines  in  which 
the  material  is  used  to  the  greatest  advantage  will  have  the 
largest  output  in  proportion  to  weight.    Considering  the 

Sec  statistic*  by  Wieoer  in  Eiuincai  H'orU,  xxiii,  713,  1894,  where,  however, 
teeth  on  cofes  aie  eironeoosly  regarded  as  caviing  leakage  through  the  armature* 
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copper  in  the  armature  only,  the  number  of  watts  of  output 
per  lb.  of  copper  will  obviousi)  be  greater  the  denser  the  field 
and  the  higher  the  linear  speed.   Talcing  an  average  field  of 

about  3000  lines  per  sq.  cm.,  the  watts  per  lb.  of  copper  vary 
from  below  100  in  multi{)olar  rinj^  slow-speed  machines  to 
500  or  600  in  bipolar  drum  high-speed  machines. 

The  length  of  wire  to  produce  a  given  voltage  at  a  given 
speed  is  a  measure  (inversely)  of  the  density  of.  magnetic 
field.  The  following  are  examples  of  2-pole  drum-wound 
dynamos : — Edison-Hopkinson,  at  750  revolutions  per  minute, 
takes  19  inches  per  volt ;  Kapp,  at  780  revolutions  per 
minute,  35  inches  per  volt  ;  Thomson-Houston  arc-lighter,  at 
900  revolutions  per  minute,  148  inches  per  volt.  With  a 
peripheral  speed  of  3000  ft.  per  minute,  in  a  field  where  the  Hux: 
density  is  6000,  each  inch  of  conductor  generates  about  \  volt. 

Size  of  Wire  for  Winding  Armatures, — This  will  be  further 
discussed  under  heading  of  permissible  heating.  Modem  prac* 
tice  allows  from  2000  to  3000  amperes  per  square  inch,  in  con^ 
ductors  of  rini^-armatures,  and  even  up  to  4000  amperes  per 
square  inch  in  those  with  single-la\  er  surface  w  ifi  lm^  ,  but 
in  the  maj^net  coils  only  about  2000  amperes  per  scpiare 
inch.  Hsson  ^  has  given  a  useful  table  of  usual  sizes  of  wire 
used  in  winding  armatures  to  run  at  usual  speeds,  together 
with  the  number  of  layers  of  each  that  may  be  used  for  these 
currents  without  overheating. 

Heating  of  Magnetic  Coils, — All  field-magnet  coils  are 
liable  to  heat,  because  even  the  purest  copper  offers  resistance. 
If  it  be  assuiuctl  that  the  thickness  of  the  insulation  is  pro- 
portional to  the  thickness  of  the  wire  on  which  it  is  wound,  it 
follows  that  the  weight  uf  copper  in  a  coil  filling  a  bobbin  of 
given  dimensions  will  be  the  same,  whether  a  thick  wire  or 
a  thin  one  be  employed.  Further,  for  a  given  volume  to  be 
filled  with  coils,  the  number  of  ohms  of  resistance  of  the  coil 
will  vary  directly  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  turns ^  in  the 
coil.  For  if  a  coil  wound  with  100  turns  of  a  given  gauge  be 
rewound  with  200  turns  of  a  wire  having  half  the  sectional 
area,  the  resistance  of  this  new  winding  will  obviously  be  four 

'  EUe,  Ktvim,  xxvii.  546  (1891). 
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times  as  great  as  that  of  the  original  winding.  Also,  by  a 
similar  argument,  it  follows  that  the  resistance  of  a  coil  of 
given  volume  will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  sectional 
area  of  the  wire  used.    And  as  this  area  is  proportional  to 

the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  it  follows  that  the 
resistance  is  inversely  pnypcrtional  to  the  fourth  pouter  of  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  used.    (See  also  Appendix  A.) 

The  amount  of  heat  developed  per  second  in  a  coil  is  the 
product  of  the  resistance  into  the  square  of  the  strength  of 
the  current   To  avoid  waste,  therefore,  no  unnecessary  resist- 
ance should  l;>e  introduced  into  any  main-circuit  coil.    It  is 
easy  to  show  that  with  a  coil  of  giveti  volume^  the  heat-waste 
is  the  same  for  the  same  magnetizinj:^  power,  no  matter 
whether  the  coil  consists  of  few  wiiidins^s  uf  thick  wire  or 
many  windings  of  thin  wire.    The  heat  per  second  is  C-r, 
and  the  magnetizinc^  power  is  S  C ;  C  being  the  current,  r  the 
resistance,  and  S  the  number  of  turns.    But  r  varies  as 
the  square  of  S,  if  the  volume  occupied  by  the  coils  is  con* 
stant.   For  suppose  we  double  the  number  of  coils,  and  halve 
the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  wire,  each  foot  of  the  thinner 
wire  will  offer  twice  as  much  resistance  as  before  ;  and  there 
are  twice  as  man}'  feet  of  w  ire.    The  rc-istance  is  quadrupled 
therefore.    The  heat  is  then  proportional  to         :  and  there- 
fore the  heat  Is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  magnetizing 
power.   If,  therefore,  we  apply  the  same  magnetizing  power 
by  means  of  the  coil,  the  heat- waste  is  the  same,  however  the 
coil  is  wound*   To  magnetize  the  field-magnets  of  a  dynamo 
to  the  same  degree  of  intensity  requires  the  same  expenditure 
of  electric  energy,  whether  they  are  series  wound  or  shunt 
wound,  provided  the  vohinic  is  ihc  same. 

A  simple  way  of  looking  at  this  matter  is  to  regard  the 
whole  winding  as  consisting  of  one  turn,  there  being  a  current, 
equal  to  the  total  ampere-turns,  going  only  once  round.  Then 
this  current  divided  by  the  total  cross  section  of  copper  gives 
the  current-density.  We  then  see  that  for  equal-sized  bobbins 
(containing  the  same  amount  of  copper)  the  magnetizing  eflfect 
is  simply  propurliuual  to  the  current  density.  Further,  the 
power  wasted  per  lb.  of  copper  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
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the  current-density.  The  ioilowing  tabic  gives  the  waste  in 
watts  for  different  current-densities  in  both  inch  and  centi- 
metre measure.  The  temperature  of  the  coil  is  taken  at 
30''  C,  at  which  temperature  the  resistance  of  an  inch  cube  of 

copper  may  be  taken  at  o  7  X  10  ohm. 


Loss  OF  Power  in  Cuii  kr  Conduciors  at  Diifere.st 

CTRRKN  I  -I  'KN'Sri  I  KS. 


Curreot-Dcnntf* 

Waits  converted  into  Heat. 

Anpcrcs  per 

sq.  ID. 

Amperes  per 

sq.  ciii. 

Per  c  ibie  in* 
of  Copper. 

Pttr  cubic  era. 

of  Copper. 

Per  lb.  of 

Cof.prr. 

1000 

0-7 

0042 

2  17 

231 

0*096 

4*88 

JOOO 

310 

a-8 

0*171 

8*7t 

3500 

387 

437 

o*s66 

»3'S9 

3000 

6-3 

0'3«4 

19' 59 

3SCO 

S4» 

8-5 

0*510 

36*43 

4000 

620 

11*3 

0*683 

34S3 

If  the  volume  of  the  coil  (and  the  weight  of  copper  in  it) 
may  be  increased,  then  the  heat-waste  may  be  proportionally 

lessened.  For  cxaniplc.  >uj)p()sc  a  shunt  coil  of  resistance  r 
has  S  turns  ;  if  we  uiiul  on  another  S  turns  in  addition,  the 
magnetizing  power  will  remain  nearly  the  same,  though  the 
current  will  be  cut  down  to  one-half  owing  to  the  doubling  of 
the  resistance]  and. the  heat-loss  will  be  halved,  for  2 r  x  (il  C)^ 
willbej^CV. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  foregoing  argument  that  we  get  double 

the  number  of  turns  on  if  we  halve  the  sectional  area  of  the 
copper  wire.  This  is  not  quite  true,  bceausc  the  thickness  of 
the  insukiting  covering  bears  a  grcat<T  ratio  to  tlic  diameter 
of  the  wire  for  wires  of  small  gauge  than  for  wires  of  large 
gauge.  In  designing  dynamos,  moreover,  one  ought  to  be 
guided  by  the  question  of  economy,  not  by  the  accident  of 
there  being  only  a  certain  volume  left  for  winding.  If  there 
is  insufficient  space  round  the  cores  to  wind  on  the  amount  of 

2  n  2 
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wire  that  economy  dictates* new  cores  should  be  preparec! 
having  a  sufficient  length  to  receive  the  wire  which  is  economi- 
cally appropriate. 

In  order  to  calculatc'thc  diameter  of  the  wire  to  be  used  ii 
a  shunt  coil,  we  must  first  estimate  the  mean  len^^th  of  o\m 
turn.  This  can  be  done  w  ith  considerable  accuracy  when  th< 
circumference  of  the  iron  limb  and  the  approximate  depth  ot 
winding  are  known.  The  diameter  of  the  wire  d  must  be  such 
that  the  resistance  p  of  one  turn  divided  into  the  volts  at  tht 
terminals  of  the  shunt  will  give  the  total  ampere-turns  required, 
or  in  symbols 

SC=rf. 
P 

If  the  bobbins  are  to  be  circular  and  of  mean  diameter  h  wt 
know  that 

d^  X  iir 

Hence  the  diameter  of  the  wire  in  centimetres  will  be 


e  X  lo** 


£xaM/>/f:  -  ~\Vh\t  thickness  of  copper  wire  must  he  u?ed  to  wind 
a  pnir  of  sluint  coils  in  order  to  ohtain  an  aggrcijUc  of  18,930 
ampere-turns,  the  winding  on  each  cylindrical  bobbin  ha\ing  a  nuan 
diameter  of  17  centimetres,  if  the  pressure  at  the  terminals  «jf  the 
magnet  is  intended  to  be  100  volts  (the  two  coiis  bemg  in  seriei  with 
each  other).    A/iswcr:  o' 1^6  cm. 

We  have  taken  the  resistance  of  a  centimetre  cube  of 

copper  to  be  1*9  X  10"^  ohm.  at  50"  C.  The  figure  will  of 
course  \  ary  with  the  temperature  of  the  coil.  If  the  measure- 
ments are  expressed  in  inches,  we  have 


.  _     /SC_xJ,  X  4  X  0-75 


If  no  special  limit  of  temperature-rise  is  prescribed,  then 

the  dominant  consideration  that  governs  the  length  of  wire 
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used  in  winding^  is  the  amount  of  energy  that  may  be  wasted 
in  magnetizing.    If  a  tcmperature-limtt  is  prescribed,  then 

there  must  be  provided  a  cooling-surfiice  proportional  to  the 
energy  that  is  wasted  in  the  magnetizing  coil.  Experience 
shows  that  if  the  heating  is  not  to  exceed  2Qp  to  25"  (Cent.) 
above  atmospheric  temperature,  at  least  2^  square  inches  of 
external  surface  of  coil  must  be  allowed  for  each  watt  wasted 
by  the  coil's  resistance.  Or,  conversely,  if  a  bobbin  has  room 
for  a  coil  of  only  a  certain  amount  of  surface,  a  winding  must  be 
chosen  such  that  it  will  waste  only  one  watt  for  each  2\  square 
inches  of  surface. 

For  shunt  coils  the  lengtli,  and  tlierefore  the  volume,  is 
dictated  solely  by  reasons  of  economy.  It  is  usual  to  allow 
25  to  40  yards  per  volt. 

Permissible  Heating  atid  Surface  of  EmissioHr^ln  order 
that  any  coil  may  not  overheat  it  must  have  sufficient  surface 
relatively  to  the  amount  of  heat  developed  in  it  by  the  current. 
In  the  Brush  arc  dynamo,  2  sq.  inches  of  surface  per  watt  lost 
a;c  .illoweJ  in  the  field-magnets,  and  0"9  sq.  inches  in  the 
armatures;  in  the  Thomson-Houston  armature,  I '66  sq. 
inches.  The  relation  between  the  heat  developed,  the  surface 
of  emission,  and  the  resulting  rise  of  temperature  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  Forbes,  Esson  and  others.  Esson  finds  that  from 
surfaces  consisting  of  wire  double  cotton-covered  and  varnished 
heat  will  be  emitted  at  the  rate  of  ^  of  a  watt^  from 
I  square  centimetre  if  warmed  1°  C.  above  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Within  the  laiige  of  ordinary  heatinc^  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  rate  of  emission  is  proportional  to  the 
excess  of  temperature  over  the  surrounding  air. 

'  The  watt  is  the  unit  of  rate  of  expenditure  of  eneigj,  and  is  equal  to  tea 

million  ergs  per  second,  or  to  of  a  hone-power.  A  current  of  one  ampere, 
flowing  tlirough  a  resistance  of  oiu-  ohm.  spends  energy  in  heating  at  the  rale  of 
orte  watt.  One  wall  is  equivalent  to  0  24  cnlorit- ■  per  second,  of  heat.  That  is 
to  say,  the  heat  developed  in  one  second,  by  cxpcmiilure  of  energy  at  the  rale  of 
one  watt»  would  suffice  to  warm  one  gramme  of  water  through  0*24  (Centigrade) 
degrees*  As  252  calories  are  equal  to  one  Britiih  lb.  (Fahrenheit)  unit  of  heat,  it 
follows  that  heat  emitted  at  the  rate  of  one  watt  WOttld  suffice  to  warm  3*4  pounds 
of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit  in  one  hour;  or  one  British  unit  of  heat  equals 
1050  watt-second*. 
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Esson's  niie,  which  appears  to  agree  with  the  experience 

of  various  different  makers,  may  then  be  staled 


0'  C  =  355  7  ; 


where  6  stands  for  the  rise  of  temperature,  w  is  the  watts 
expended  in  heat  in  the  coil»  and  s  its  surface  in  sq.  cms. 
Or,  if  Fahrenheit  degrees  and  sq.  inches  are  used,  the  rule 
becomes 


In  using  such  rules,  and  calculating  the  watts  developed 
in  the  coil  (by  multiplying  the  resistance  by  the  square  of  the 
current),  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wire  when  warm  has 

a  higher  resistance  th.:n  when  cold.  A  useful  rule  to  lake 
tliis  into  account  is  : — 

To  find  resistance  {hot)  when  resistance  (cold)  is  known  ; 
add  to  the  known  number  of  ohms  i  p^r  cent,  for  every 
2^  Centigrade  degrees,  or  for  every  4}  Fahrenheit  degrees. 

To  find  maximum  pennissibit  current^  if  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature 0  is  prescribed  as  a  limit 


Example. — A  coil  has  450  sq.  in.  of  surface,  and  a  resistance  (liot) 
of  15  ohms.  It  is  required  to  know  what  is  the  largest  current  it 
can  carry  continttously  without  heating  more  than  30**  F.  above  the 
surrounding  air.   Here  the  maximum  current  will  be  3  amperes. 

If  we  assume  that  a  safe  limit  of  temperature  is  90**  F. 
or  50-  C.)  higher  than  the  surrounding  air,  then  the  largest 
current  which  may  be  used  with  a  given  electromagnet  is 

expressed  by  the  formula 


$'F  ^  ICO 


Max.  permissible  current  s  ^ 


/O  C  X  sq.  cm. 
355  X  resistance  (hot)  ' 


or 


Max.  permissible  current  =  ^ 


F  X  sq.  inches 
100  X  resistance  (hot)* 


Highest  permissible  amperes  ==0*95 
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where  s  is  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  of  the  coils 
and  r  their  resistance  in  ohms. 

Similarly,  for  shunt  coils  we  have 

Highest  permissible  vults  =  0*95  si s  r. 

The  magnetizing  power  of  a  shunt  coil,  supplied  at  a  given 
number  of  volts  of  pressure,  is  independent  of  its  length,  and 
depends  only  on  its  gauge,  but  the  longer  the  wire  the  less 
will  be  the  heat  waste.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  condition 
of  supply  is  with  a  constant  number  of  amperes  of  current, 
the  inagnctiziiv^^  power  of  a  coil  is  intlepemlent  i>i  the  gauge 
of  the  wire,  and  depends  only  on  its  length ;  but  the  larger 
the  gauge  the  less  will  be  the  heat  waste. 

In  running  armatures  the  rise  of  temperature  is  relati\  ely 
less  owing  to  circulation  of  air;  but  the  cooling  effect  of 
running  is  less  in  those  machines  that  have  their  armatures- 
almost  entirely  covered  by  the  polar  surfaces  than  in  those  in. 
which  the  armature  is  more  exposed.  Owing  to  the  cooling 
effect  of  the  air-currents  while  ruiiniiig,  it  is  found  that  when 
a  dynamo  is  stopped  at  the  end  of  a  long  run,  the  surface 
temperature  immediate]}'  rises  above  what  it  was  when  run- 
ning, as  the  heat  which  is  being  conducted  outwards  from  the 
hotter  interior  is  not  now  so  rapidly  got  rid  of.  In  the 
Admiralty  specifications  it  is  laid  down  that  alter  the  end  of 
a  long  run  of  six  hourSy  no  part  of  the  machine  shall  at  the 
end  of  one  minute  after  stopping  show  a  greater  rise  than 
30'F.  (=  i6*6C°)  above  the  surrounding  air.  This  is  need- 
lessly low ;  for  ordinary  engine-room  work  a  rise  two  or 
three  times  as  great  is  perfectly  safe.  Kapp  allows  i '  5  sq.  inch 
(  =  9  •  7  sq.  cm.)  for  each  watt  lost  in  the  armature ;  and  2  *  5  sq. 
inches  (s  16*2  sq.  cm.)  per  watt  in  the  field-mi^et.  Esson 
finds  that  on  armatures  running  at  ordinary  speeds,  there  will 
be  a  rise  of  3  5""  C.  if  for  every  watt  wasted  in  heating  *i  *  1 3  sq. 
inch  (=  7  •  3  sq.  cm.)  be  allowed.  The  formula  given  above  for 
licld-iuagncts  would  show  for  the  same  i  i.^e  a  nnnimum  surface 
of  1*5  sq.  inch  (=9-7  sq.  cm.)  per  watt.  Esson  finds  an 
approximate  rule  for  different  speeds  to  be 

"       ~  *  (I  +  O-00OI8  V) ' 
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where  s  is  given  in  square  incites,  and  v  is  the  peripheral 
velocity  in  feet  per  second.  If  these  arc  f^ivcn  in  square 
centimetres,  and  metres  per  second  respectively,  the  rule 
becomes 

(C\  354 

^  +o-cx)o6«/)- 

From  an  elaborate  study  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  and  C.  E. 
Timmermann,^  it  appears  that  the  number  of  watts  that  can 
be  radiated  per  square  inch  per  d^ree  (C.)  of  rise  of  tem- 
perature increases  with  the  speed,  being  about  o*oiO  at  zero 
speed,  0*01 8  at  a  speed  of  looo  feet  per  minute,  and  o'022 
at  3cxx>  feet  per  minute.  For  a  temperature  rise  of  30°  C. 
the  number  of  square  inches  of  r  iLliaUn-j^  surface  per  watt  is 
about  3*3  at  zero  speed,  abuui  i  9  at  1000  feet  per  minute, 
and  about  i  •  5  at  3000  feet  per  minute. 

Some  calculations  about  the  greater  heating  of  interior 
layers  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Joyce.' 

The  following  rules  are  useful  for  calculating  the  windings 
ibr  machines  of  same  type,  but  of  varying  size,  or  output 

To  reach  the  same  limiting^  temperature  with  equal-sized 
'bobbins  wound  with  diilcicnt-sized  wire,  the  cross-section  of 
the  wire  must  vary  as  the  current  it  is  to  carry  ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  current  density  (amperes  per  square  centimetre) 
must  remain  constant. 

To  raise  to  the  same  temperature  two  similarly  shaped 
coils,  differing  in  size  only,  and  having  the  gauge  of  the  wire 
in  the  same  ratio  (so  that  there  are  the  same  number  of  turns 
on  the  large  coil  as  on  the  small  one),  the  currents  must  be 
such  that  the  squares  of  the  currents  arc  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  the  linear  dimensions. 

Snuiiar  iron  cores,  similarly  wound  w  itli  lengths  of  wire 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  linear  dimensions,  will 
when  excited  with  equal  currents,  produce  equal  magnetic 
forces  at  points  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  them. 
(Lord  Kelvin,  PhiL  Trans,^  1856.) 

*  Trans.  Amtr^  tnst,  Eltctn  Engineers^  x.  iSyj. 

*  Jaum.  Imt»  Etectr,  Engittierst  xix.  248,  189a 
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Similar  machines,  if  magnetized  to  an  equal  degree  of 

saturation,  must  have  ampere-turns  proportional  to  the  linear 
dimensions. 

If  two  machines  arc  to  give  same  electromotive-force,  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  of  the  coils  must  vary  as  the  linear 
dimensions. 

If,  in  altering  the  field -magnets  of  a  machine  of  any  given 
capacity,  the  lengths  of  the  several  portions  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  remain  the  same,  but  the  several  areas  are  altered, 
then  the  wire  for  rewinding  must  have  its  cross-sectional  area 
altered  in  proportion  to  the  periphery  of  the  section  of  the 
cores. 

The  resistance  of  a  coil,  the  volume  of  which  is  known, 
and  which  is  wound  with  (round)  copper  wire  of  diameter 
d  millimetres,  enlarged  by  insulation  to  a  diameter  of  D  milli- 
metres, can  be  calculated  by  the  following  rule,  which  is  based 

on  the  assumption  that  the  partial  bedding  of  the  convolutions 
allows  of  lO  per  cent,  more  wires  being  got  in  than  would  be 
the  case  if  they  were  exactly  wound  in  square  order.  This 
figure  can  only  be  approximate,  as  the  amount  of  bedding 
varies  somewhat  with  the  relative  thickness  and  pliability  of 
the  coating  of  insulating  materials,  as  well  as  with  the  gauge 
of  the  wire.  If  be  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres,  the 
resistance  r  of  the  coil  in  ohms  (cold)  would  be 

r  =  0-0244  j^a. 

If  be  expressed  in  cubic  inches,  and  D  and  d  in  mils 
(i  mil  =  '001  inch\  then  the  approximate  formula  becomes 

r  =  960,700 


Length  and  Diameter  of  Armatures. 

Various  rules  liavc  been  given  for  the  ratio  between  the 
length,  L,  of  an  armature-core  and  its  diameter,  </,  embodying 
the  results  of  practice. 

In  the  case  of  a-pole  dynamos  the  usual  dimensions  for 
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ring  armatures  vary  from  Lsj^VtoL»  \\d\  h^d  being 
frequent  For  bipolar  drums  L  s  2  ^  is  frequent,  though  the 
values  L  =:  I J    and  L  =  3    are  also  found.    In  the  Edison 

standard  bipolar  niachitics  L  varies  from  I  "85  to  1  •<>  d  in  the 
sizes  from  1  to  50  kilowatts.  For  multipolar  machines  the 
diameter  is  usually  ^^reatcr  than  the  length.  In  Browns 
6-pole  drum,  Plate  VII.,  and  Fig.  240,  <^  s  2  L  nearly. 

Section  of  Field-Magnets. 

Comparison  of  the  machines  of  various  makers  shows  that 
for  ring  machines  the  usual  practice  is  to  allow  for  magnet- 
cores  of  ring  machines  a  cross-section  i  '66  times  that  of  the 

armatuic-corc,  if  of  wrou'^lit  iron  or  inikl  cast  steel ;  or  3  times, 
if  the  magnet-core  is  of  cast  iron.  For  the  magnet-cores  of 
drum  machines  the  usual  figures  are  i  *  25  and  2  *  3. 

The  question  sometimes  arises,  what  is  the  best  s/uipe  of 
section  to  give  to  magnetrcores.  This  point  is  readily  answered 
by  considering  the  geometrical  fact  that  of  all  possible  forms 
enclosing  equal  area  the  one  with  least  periphery  is  the  circle. 
For  facilitating  comparison,  the  following  table  exhibits  the 
relative  lengths  of  wire  required  to  wind  round  various  forms 
of  section  enclosing  equal  area  ;  the  area  of  the  simple  circular 
form  being  taken  as  unity,  and  allowance  made  for  thickness 
of  winding : — 


Circle   3-54 

Square                                 •   4 '00 

Rectangle,  2:1   4*24 

Rectangle,  3:1   4*62 

Rectimgle,  10:1    6*91 

Oblong  made  of  one  square  bciween  two  semicircles  3*76 

Oblong  made  of  two  s(iuares  between  two  semicircles  4 '  28 

Two  circles  side  by  side   4  *  997 

Two  circle?,  but  wire  wound  round  botli  together  . ,  4*  10 

Three  circles  „    „      „             each  separately  6*13 

Four  circles  „    „      „       „      „        „  7*09 


Symmetry  of  Field-vmguets, — It  was  pointed  out  on  p.  167, 
that  in  2-pole  single-circuit  held-piagnets  the  field  is  unsym- 
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metrical,  being  much  stronger  between  the  inner  horns  than 
between  the  outer  horns  of  the  pole-pieces,  if  the  poles  are 
shaped  away  as  in  Fi^.  100,  No.  23.    Such  shaping  produces 

several  evil  results.  Firstly,  the  aiiiialuic  is  attracted  ilow  n- 
wanls  as  d  whole  (sec  p.  327)  ;  secondly,  the  armature,  if  rini:- 
wound,  will  be  electrically  out  of  balance,  owing  to  the  unequal 
magnetic  fields  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  j  thirdiyi  the 
neutral  points  for  non-sparking  will  not  be  at  opposite  ends 
of  a  diameter. 

EjjiCt  of  Widening  the  Gap-space. — ^The  effect  of  widening 
the  gap-space  is  in  every  case  to  necessitate  more  ampere- 
turns  of  excitation.  It  also  has  some  other  results.  It  slightly 
increases  the  leakage  coefficient  v.    It  enables  thicker  copper 


Fig.  36a— Excitation  heeded  with  different  Gap-spaces. 

conductors  to  be  wound  on  tlie  armature,  diminishing  its 
internal  resistance  ;  and,  if  the  armature  has  not  been  loaded 
beyond  the  safe  point  of  sparklessness,  increases  the  output 
of  the  machine.  It  has  the  further  not  unimportant  result  of 
increasing  the  reluctance  in  the  path  of  the  cross-magnetizing 
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magnetomotive-forces,  and  diminishes  their  prejudicial  action. 
Some  ideas  as  to  the  first  of  these  effects  may  be  gathered 
from  considering  the  curves  given  by  Arnoux,  in  Fig.  260, 

showing  the  result  of  widening  a  i,Mp-sp,'icc  from  8  to  lO,  and 
then  to  13*2  millimetres.  The  initial  slopes  of  the  curves  arc 
given  by  lines  whose  tangents  arc  inversely  proportional  to 
the  gaps.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  their  upper  part  the  three 
lines  approach  one  another. 

INTERFKRENCK  OF  ARMATURE  FlELD. 

As  explained  111  Chapter  IV.,  p.  7 1,  the  armature-current 
tends  to  cross-magnetiisc,  and,  if  the  l>rushes  have  a  forward 
lead  (or  in  a  motor  a  backward  lead)  tends  also  to  demag- 
netize the  held.    We  saw  on  p.  80  that  the  position  of  the 


Fig.  261.— Load-Curves  of  a  Dynamo. 

neutral  point  for  non^sparking  is  affected  by  this  interference ; 

and  on  p.  353  we  learned  how  to  compensate  the  demagnetizing 
effect.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  matter  further  from  the 
point  of  view  of  d}  namo  design. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  behaviour  of  some 
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existing  dynamo,  by  observing  the  relation  between  its 
voltage  and  the  amount  of  excitation,  at  some  constant 
speed,  under  varying  conditions  of  load*  Let  the  lead  given 
to  the  brushes  be  varied  as  required  to  fulfil  the  condition  of 
sp>arklessness.  First  let  a  cur^*e  be  found  with  zero  armature 
current ;  then  with  a  50-ampcre  load,  then  with  lOO  amperes, 
and  so  forth.  The  experiments  should  be  made  in  each  case 
by  beginning  with  the  highest  excitation  i^and  smallest  angle 
of  lead)  and  gradually  diminishing  the  excitation  (and  in- 
creasing the  lead)  until  a  sparkless  position  can  no  longer  be 
found  for  the  brushes.  This  dynamo^  was  intended  for  a 
normal  output  of  150  amperes  at  70  volts.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  each  case,  the  smaller  the  load  the  more  may  the 
excitation  of  the  field  be  diminished  before  the  state  of  things 
is  reached  that  no  neutral  point  can  be  found.  In  other 
words,  there  will  always  be  some  definite  relation  between  the 
ampere-turns  on  the  armature,  and  those  on  the  field-magnet 
which  fixes  the  working  limit  of  sparklessness.  We  shall 
presently  enquire  into  this  relation.  For  the  present  it  may 
be  remarked  that  these  load-curves^  ^ivc  us  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  necessary  windiu-^  of  the  field-magnet,  how 
many  ampere-turns  nui->t  be  contributed  on  open  circuit  by 
the  slumt  coil,  and  Ikav  many  compensating  ampere-turns 
must  be  added  by  the  series  coil  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
voltage. 

Limits  of  Load  and  Non»sparking  Point, — ^Two  things 
limit  the  output  of  a  dynamo :  the  heating  of  Its  armature 
conductors,  and  sparking  at  the  brushes.    Given  a  dynamo,  if 

hy  widening  tiic  t;ap  a  little  and  re\u;idin>4  its  armature  with 
copper  wire  of  double  cross-section,  wc  reduce  its  resistance 
to  oiie-haif,  we  may  then  take  from  it  nearly  a  (loul)le  current 
with  no  more  heating  than  before,  provided  it  still  does  not 
spark.  Such  a  reconstituted  machine  would  clearly  cost  less 
than  two  of  the  previous  pattern.  But  the  limit  of  such  an 
augmentation  of  the  output  by  increasing  the  ampere-turns  on 

*  S«e  Amoax  in  Butt,  dt  la  Sac,  /nL  det  EUctridens^  vL  6i,  1889. 
'  For  o'.hcr  examples  of  load-curvt  s  ?ce  Ksson  in  yournal  lustU.  Eu-  trkal 
Engineers,  xtx.  t5»,  1 890  ;  and  Kapp,  in  J^oc.  InstiL  Civil  Euginws,  Feb.  1889. 
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the  armature  is  nched  very  soon  ;  for  the  cross-inag^netizing 
tendency  is  doubled,  and  the  lead  increased,  and  the  demag- 
netizing tendency  more  than  doubled  by  doubling  the 
ampere*tums  of  the  armature.  These  pertuH>ing  effects  may 
be  all  included  under  the  general  name  of  interference  used  in 
the  previous  paragraph  :  they  have  been  investigated  more  or 
less  fully  by  Hopkinson,*  and  more  completely  by  Swinburne,'* 
and  by  FIsson  * 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  p.  79,  that  because  the  wind- 
ings of  the  armature  possess  self-induction,  the  reversal  of  the 
current  in  them  in  the  act  of  commutation  as  they  pass  the 
brush  requires  the  presence  of  an  impressed  electromotive- 
force  ;  and  that  this  is  accomplished  by  giving  the  brush  a 
lead  (forward  in  a  dynamo,  backward  in  a  motor)  su  iluil  that 
section  in  which  the  current  is  to  be  reversed  is  at  that  time 
passing  through  the  fringe  of  the  magnetic  field.  The 
stronger  the  current  to  be  reversed,  the  stronger  is  the  field 
necessary  for  sparkless  reversal.  But  the  field  under  the 
*'  trailing"  horn  of  a  pole-piece  (or  in  a  motor,  the  "  leading" 
horn),  near  which  commutation  must  take  place  is,  as  we  have 
seen  (Figs.  62  and  66),  weakened  by  the  interference  of  the 
armature.  Now  the  cross-nia^nctizing  aclioii  of  the  armature 
tends  to  send  niaL^netic  lines  up  (<;cc  usual  diaj^rain  Fic;.  61, 
p.  73)  both  sides  of  the  ring  core,  wliich  tend  to  cross  the 
gaps  and  return  throuc^h  the  masses  of  the  pole-pieces ;  the 
strongest  cross-magnetizing  force  in  the  gaps  being  under  the 
tips  of  the  polar  horns.  This  cross  action  opposes  the  normal 
flux  of  magnetic  lines  at  the  top  right  and  bottom  left  comers  (of 
Fig.  63),  and  helps  it  at  the  other  two.  The  cross-magnetizing 
magnetomotive-foree  under  the  pole-tips  (assuin  11114  llic  i^aps 
alone  to  offer  any  ajiprcciable  reluctance)  is  equal  to  tt 
times  the  ampere-turns  of  all^thc  conductors  that  lie  in  the 

»  Philosophical  Transactions ^  1886,  pt.  i.  p.  331  \  and  Efecirician^  xviii., 
Dec.  1886. 

*  y<Mruat  Instit.  Ekcirical  Engiuetr*,  xv.  p.  540,  1886 ;  uid  xix.  pfs  90  and 

265, 

*  /^.,  xix.  p.  118,  1S90;  and  \x.  p.  265,  iSqi  :  also  Fhrtrical  If  orlt/,  xv.  213, 
TS90 ;  see  aUo  KUctrical  Kevicwt  series  of  articles  on  bynthetic  Study  of  Dynamos, 
j89a 
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gaps,  or  within  the  angle  of  polar  span  Using  the  usual 
symbols — Z  for  the  number  of  conductors  around  the  armature, 
and  Ca  for  total  armature  current— we  have  for  the  total 

ampcrc-turns  on  tlic  aiiiialuic  j  Z  x  J  C«,  uf  w  liicik  ^  ~  iSo'' 
arc  effective,  and  of  which  the  half  may  be  taken  as  the  part 
operative  in  either  place  where  the  cross-circuit  crosses  a  gap. 
If  ^  is  taken  at  120°,  the  cross-force  under  the  tip  will  be 

i2xiQ  xix  i^jTT  X  \i%  =  C,Z  XOM04; 

or  equals  ihe  ampere-turns  ^  on  the  armature  multiplied  by 
0*416.   Now  let  us  see  what  number  of  ampere-turns  on 

the  armature  would  produce  a  cross-force  in  the  gap  just 
exactly  balancing  the  normal  map^nelizin^  force  there,  so  as  to 
neutralize  the  field  under  the  i:)(>le-lip.  In  tliat  case  s[)arkless 
reversal  would  be  impossible,  and  so  we  should  have  ascer^ 
tained  the  limit  of  load.  Now  the  difference  of  magnetic 
potential  in  the  gap  (or  that  part  of  the  magnetomotive-force 
that  is  spent  therein)  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  magnetic 
reluctance  of  the  gap  into  the  flux  across  it.  If  be  the  length 
across  the  gap  and  the  polar  area,  the  reluctance  of  the 
gap  is  4 -4- A2,  and  the  magnetic  potential-difterencc  in  it  is 
=  N  /,  -T-  Aj.  Now  call  tlic  length  of  the  armature  core  or  of 
the  pole-face,  parallel  to  the  axis,  L ;  the  breadth  of  the  pole- 
face  measured  along  the  curve  from  tip  to  tip  ^ ;  the  radial 
depth  of  the  core  r;  and  its  sectional  area  Ai.  We  may 
assume  that  in  the  core  the  magnetization  is  pushed  to 
B  =  17,000.    Then  we  have  the  following  relations  : — 

N  *=  i7,ocx)Ai ;  Ai  =  rL;  Aa  =  ^L. 

*  This  term  is  here  used  precisely  as  for  any  cicciroinagiiet.  In  bipolar  tlruni- 
arniAtores  it  is  half  ihe  armature  current  muUiplied  by  half  the  number  of  external 
condoctors.   In  multipolar  machines  (wound  wi  h  parallel  grouping)  it  is  equal 

to  total  current  multiplied  hy  total  numher  of  conductor-,  ami  ilivMed  by  the 
s<jiinre  cf  ihv  numlicr  of  ])'>;es.  In  Ess^in's  pnpcr  of  189O  {yoitrnal  I.E.E.^  xix. 
143),  the  term  nmpcic-lurns  was  used  in  a  wwK  «;cn«e,  namely,  as  the  pro- 
4luct  of  the  total  number  of  coiuiuctors  into  the  current  carried  by  each.  This  is 
the  same  thing  to  which  in  his  paper  of  1891  {^Journal  LE,E,^  xx.  266)  he  gave 
the  not  very  apposite  name  of  **  volume,"  but  which  would  have  been  belter 
4k>Lril>c(l  the  total  circulation  of  armature  current.  The  name  used  hereaAer 
for  this  (pinnlity  is  the  circumfiux.  For  2-pole  machines  the  drcumflttX  is  twice 
the  ampere-turns  \  for  4-pole  machines,  four  times,  &c. 
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Substituting  these  in  the  preceding  expression,  and  can- 
celling out     we  get 

Magnetic  potential  in  gap  s  17,000  x  r  x  4  -r^* 
Equating  this  to  the  cross-force,  we  get 

C,Z  ^40900  r/a 
4  b 

For  some  purposes  it  is  more  convenient — particularly  in 
relation  to  multipolar  machines — to  consider  not  the  ampere- 
turns  of  the  armature,  but  the  effective  circulation  of  current 
as  reckoned  by  multiplying  together  the  number  of  armature 
conductors  and  the  current  carried  by  each  independently  of 
its  direction.  Tliis  i^Uciiuii}  ,  here  denoted  by  the  symbol  O, 
we  shall  call  the  cininfijlux}  It  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  whole  armature  current,  into  the  whole  number  of 
armature  conductors,  divided  by  the  number  of  poles.  For  a 
2-poIe  dynamo  we  then  have  as  the  limiting  load  on  the 
armature 

^"   2  "  b 

Esson'  gives  the  result  of  observation  of  a  number  of 

modem  dynamos  by  diflTerent  makers,  and  found  the  actual 

numerical  coefficient  to  vary  from  61,265  95»9^5  ^o**  ring 
machines,  with  a  mean  of  85,003,  differing  little  from  the 
theoretical  81,800  given  above. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  maximum  load 
which  an  armature  can  carry,  within  the  limit  of  sparklessness, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  radial  depth  of  core,  and  to  the 
length  of  the  gap,  but  inversely  proportional  to  the  breadth 
of  the  polar  span.  If,  therefore,  taking  an  existing  machine 
whose  load  is  just  within  the  S]>.it  l^  hinit,  we  wish  to  make  it 
carry  a  heavier  load  (or  mon^  copper  on  the  armature)  we  may 
do  so  either  by  increasing  the  radial  depth  of  the  core-disks, 
or  by  increasing  the  gap-space  (whether  wanted  for  copper 

*  Called  V>y  K-son  at  one  tim   ihc  "  ampere-'.urnj,"  and  later  Uie  "volume* 
of  the  armalure  current.    See  preceding  footnote. 

*  Journal  J,E.E.^  xx.  142,  iE9a 
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and  clearance  or  not),  or  lastly,  by  diminishing  the  breadth  of 
span  of  the  polar  faces.   The  first  of  these  causes  means  a 

new  armature ;  the  second  requires  the  pole-faces  to  be  bored 
out  afresh,  and  also  means  some  (not  lar^e)  addition  to  the 
magnetizing  pcnvcr  of  the  flcKl-mag^net  ;  the  third  has  the  effect 
of  concentrating  the  magnetic  flux,  therefore,  lowering  slightly 
the  permeability,  and  necessitating  either  a  slightly  higher 
speed  or  a  slight  increase  in  the  magnetizing  power. 

The  circumilux  or  polar  circulation  of  armature  current 
permissible  for  an  armature  of  given  diameter  may  be  ^ven 
in  tcriTTs  of  the  diameter  by  assumiiii^  (fur  ring  2-pcjlc  aiina- 
ture>)  that  b  =  I'OSd;  r  ~  o'  i  </ ;  and  4  =  0*05  </. 
Substituting  these  values,  we  get 

Q  =  390 

Esson  takes  400^  (centimetres)  as  the  limiting  value  of  O, 

for  rinL,^s,  and  Good  as  the  value  for  drums.  Ka[)p  a'l  vs 
1000  ampere-turns  (or  2000  circumflux  in  case  of  2-puIc 
machine)  for  each  inch  of  diameter  above  12  inches,  as  a  safe 
load. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  safe  output  (watts)  of  a 
dynamo  in  terms  of  its  dimensions. 

The  gross  output  of  a  bipolar  dynamo  is — 

W=  EC.  =  «NZC.-r  io«;      (seep.  170) 

or  for  a  multipolar  dynamo — 

W  =  «  N       -5-  10* ; 
P 

where  p  stands  for  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles :  so  that 
the  value  of  Q,  the  circumflux  of  armature  current,  will  be 
ZCa-7*2/;  whence 

VV     2  «  N  X  Q  -r-  lo^  [  o  J 

Now  assume  (as  fair  average  of  actual  cases)  that  pole- 
pieces  together  cover ^„  of  circumference  (or  2*2  x  il)y  and 
that  the  value  of  B  in  the  gap  is  5000.  Then,  if  L  is  length 
of  armature  core  (cms.),  the  working  area  of  the  armature 

2  c 
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through  which  magnetic  lines  go  in  or  out  =s  2  *  2  x  </  x  L ; 
whence  area  of  any  one  polar  part  is  2*2^  x  L-r2/;  and 
the  flux  of  magrnetic  lines  through  any  one  pole  will  be  5000 
times  this ;  or  for  the  total  flux  through  the  2/  poles  will  be 

N         X  5000  X  2'2^  X  L-5-2/  =  5500^  X  L. 

Inserting  this  value  we  have — 

W  =  1 1000  x</+Lx«xQ-7-io*  [/S] 

But,  according  to  Esson,  as  above,  Q  s  400^  for  rings  or 
€00 d  for  drums  as  the  safe  loads.    Inserting  these  values  we 

get^— 

ffor  rings    W  =  </*L«  x  0'044'^  .  ^ 

(for  drums  W  =  ./'L//  x  0*066^  *•  ■* 

Now     L  is  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  armature 

core.  JIciKc  \vc  conclude  that  the  output  is  proportional  to 
volume  ar.d  to  speed,  ami  is  independent  of  the  nutnber  of 
poles  and  of  the  grouping  of  the  armature  conductors.  Kapp 
hnds  it  (for  equal  surface  temperature)  to  increase  as  the 
3]^  power  of  the  diamcten  This  is  a  slightly  higher  pro- 
portion than  the  volume,  probably  because  of  the  somewhat 
higher  peripheral  speeds  admissible  for  large  armatures. 


Devices  for  Compensating  Armature  Reaction. 

As  the  output  of  a  dynamo  is  limited  both  by  heating  and 
by  sparking,  the  designer  must  consider  very  closely  how  the 
latter  can  be  abolished.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a 
dynamo  or  motor  might  be  called  upon  to  give  double  its 
normal  output  for  a  few  minutes.  Double  output  means 
quadruple  hcatini:^,  \\hich  if  continued  fur  only  a  short  time 
may  do  no  harm:  whereas  if  sparking  were  to  continue  at  the 
commutator  for  an  equal  time  serious  damage  might  be  done. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  so  design  machines  that  even 

*  Esson,  taking  slightly  greater  width  of  po1e>pieces»  gets  0*048  and  0*072  as 
the  respective  co-efficicnts.  Snell  {Jouruiil  I.E.E.,  xx.  p^  197)  finds  his 
machines  give  as  their  co-cfficients,  when  translated  into  centimetres  and  seconds 
to  correspond,  O'ojjs  ard  0*056  respective!/. 
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with  double  load  they  will  not  spark  at  the  commutator.  We 
have  seen  how  the  limit  at  which  sparkinjj  begins  depends 
upon  the  armciuiie  reaction,  interferinij  with  the  field  in 
the  nci^^hbourhood  of  the  p  ole- 
iips,  where  it  is  needed  for  pro- 
curing sparkless  reversal. 

Consider  first  the  theory  ^  of 
armature  interference.  Draw 
any  closed  curve  A  B  C  A  along 
the  magnetic  circuit  (Fig.  262) 
so  that  it  passes  through  the 
inac^ncliziniJ  coils.  The  line  in- 
tegral  of  the  magnetizing  forces 
along  this  line  will  be  equal 
(see  p.  118)  too*4ir  times  the 
ampere-turns  in  the  coils.  There 
will  be  an  equal  magnetomotive- 
force  around  the  closed  curve 
D  E  F  D.  though  the  resulting 
flux  along  this  path  may  be  less, 
owing  to  the  greater  reluctance.  Similarly  if  the  brushes  are 
advanced  with  an  angular  lead  \  the  number  of  conductors  in 
the  demagnetizing  zone  (see  p.  85)  will  be  a  fraction  2  X  4-  tt 
of  the  whole  number  Z  on  the  armature,  and  as  each  carries 
half  the  current,  the  demagnetizing  anipcre-tums  (for  drum- 
winding)  will  be 

'  and]the  demagnetizing  magnetomotive-force  will  be  o *  2  X  C.  Z, 
Further,  the  tendency  to  cross-magnetize  may  be  calculated 
by  considering  the  closed  curve  H  A  G  D  H  drawn  thiough 
the  pole-tips  of  one  pole-piece.  If  the  angle  of  polar  span 
be  called  the  number  of  conductors  enclosed  by  this  curve 
will  be  -i/r  Z  /  2  TT,  and  the  line-integral  of  the  cross-magnetizing 
forces  will  be  o * 4 tt  x  J  C.  x  ^Z  /2  TT,  —  o  *  I  >|r  Ca  Z.  As  the 
reluctance  in  the  parts  of  this  path  which  pass  through  iron  is 

*  Dn.  J.  and  E.  Hopkinson,  Bui,  Trmr,  1886 ;  also  reprint  of  Hopkioson's 
Origimmi  Pmpers^  1893*  105. 

2  C  2 
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negli<^Mbley  we  may  regard  the  whole  of  this  as  expended  on 
the  gaps  at  A  and  D ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference 

of  magnetic  potential  at  the  i^vip  A  will  be  diminished,  and 
that  at  D  increased,  by  half  this  amount.  Since  any  smaller 
closed  curve,  as  at  a  encloses  fewer  conductors,  it  will 
produce  a  proportionately  smaller  distorting  effect.  The 
minimum  field  required  for  reversal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pole-tip  depends  both  on  the  current  to  be  reversed,  on 
the  self-induction  of  the  section/'  and  on  the  time  occupied 
in  the  act  of  commutation.  The  cross-force  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  field  at  the  region  A  must  not  be  suffered  to 
reduce  the  field  below  the  necessary  minimum.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  demagnetizing  reaction  (which  is  proportional 
to  X)  tends  to  weaken  the  field  in  general,  while  the  cross- 
magnetizing  reaction  tends  (which  is  proportional  to  ^)  to 
weaken  the  field  under  the  leading  pole-tips,  and  to  strengthen 
it  under  the  trailing  tips.  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
reverse  sparklessly  very  great  currents,  we  nuist  li.ivc  the 
impressed  field  so  strong  that  at  lea«^t  the  minimum  field 
remains  at  t1ie  pole-tip  in  spite  of  both  these  reactions. 
Seeing,  then,  that  the  cross-field  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tortion which  makes  sparkless  collection  difficult,  it  remains 
to  consider  the  remedies.  These  may  be  classified  under  two 
heads — ^those  applied  to  the  magnets,  and  those  applied  to 
the  armature.  The  former  class  may  again  be  sub-classiBed  ; 
for  in  dealing  with  the  cross-field  we  have  two  courses  open, 
either  to  increase  the  reluctance  in  the  path  or  to  introduce  a 
conipensatiii;^  counter  cross  magnetomotive-force. 

Cross-Reluctance  Remedies. — Any  gap  introduced  across  the 
closed  path  HAGDH  of  the  cross  forces  will  diminish  the 
cross-field  ;  hence  merely  widening  the  clearance  of  the  arma-* 
ture  will  to  some  extent  help ;  but  then  more  winding  will  be 
wanted  on  the  magnet-cores.  The  polar  mass  behind  the  face 
may  be  nearly  divided  by  a  "  V  "  groove  ;  as  is  readily  done 
in  the  case  of  magnets  of  the  Manchester  type  (No.  24, 
Fig.  loi)  and  other  forms  having  double  magnetic  circuits 
(as  No.  8,  Fig.  100  and  Fig.  109)  by  judicious  thinning,  or  by 
actual  separation,  as  in  No.  27,  Fig.  xoi,  between  the  right 
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and  left-hand  halves,  and  so  throttle  the  cross-flux  of  magnetic 
lines.   To  prevent  weakening  of  the  structure  a  thin  web  is 


Fig.  263.— Magnet  with  V-^^aps  and  Compensating  Poles. 

left  in  the  casting,  as  in  Fig,  263.    Another  suggestion,  made 
by  the  author  of  this  work  some  years  ago,  was  to  construct 
the  field-magnets  of  pieces  of  iix>n, 
%vith  longitudinal  gaps,  as  in  Fig. 
264. 

Cross- Cojuponndifig  Reincdics.  — • 
Klihu  Thomson  proposed  to  place  a 
compounding  coil  on  a  separate  frame 
surrounding  the  armature,  and  to  tilt 
it  in  a  direction   counter  to  the 

rotation  so  as  partially  to  counteract  the  cross  force.  Swin- 
burne ^  suggested  that  a  small  auxiliary  coil  (in  series)  should 
be  wound  upon  the  tip  of  the  pole,  as  in  Fig.  265/1,  to  main- 
tain a  reversing  field  at  that  point.  Mather,"  Housman,^  and 
Swinburne'*  have  all  advocated  the  use  of  auxiliary  poles  at 

'  Journ.  Soc.  Tcle^.  Engineers,  xv.  542,  1886. 

-  La  Lumihe  Klectrujue,  xix.  404,  1885. 

•  Journ.  Inst.  El.  Engineers,  xx.  299,  1891. 

*  See  Swinburne  {Journal  LE.E.y  xxx.  105,  1890)  ;  ami  Ilousman  (/^.,  xx. 
299,  189 1 },  wbo  moiiiUuiis  that  if  g  =  7003  under  the  pole-piece,  the  auxiliary 
field  for  revering  must  be  at  least  s  300a 
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right-angles  to  the  main  poles  (as  in  Fig.  263),  wound  with 
main  circuit  coils  to  counteract  the  armature  force.  The 


author  of  this  treatise  suggested  a  sort  of  compound  winding 
having  series  and  shunt  poles  at  different  angles  (Fig.  265^) 
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so  that  as  the  armature  reaction  tended  to  shift  the  field 
forward,  the  field  should  automatically  shift  itself  back. 
Menges,^  in  1884,  proposed  a  cross-compound  winding  having 
the  auxiliary  series  coils  set  to  produce  a  field  at  right  angles 

(Fig.  265/;)  to  the  ordinary  field,  lie  also  sui;c;^csted  winding 
scries  coils  around  the  polar  parts  of  a  machine  with  double 
ina<;nctic  circuit,  as  in  Fig.  265/^  Fischcr-Hinnen^  winds  these 
coils  in  a  notch  at  the  centre  of  the  pole-face  (Fig.  265  ^/),  a 
construction  which  independently  occurred  to  Prof.  Forbes,  to 
Mr.  Mordey,  and  the  author. 

Prof.  Elihu  Thomson 'has  latclx-  proposed  another  solution 
(Fig.  265^),  in  which,  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  unwound  poles 
presented,  at  right-angles,  to  the  armature,  he  leads  off  the 


Fic.  266.— Ryan's  Dynamo,  with  Cross-coupounu  Coils. 


cross-flux  into  the  back  of  the  wound  i)ules,  and  uses  it  to 
strengthen  the  field,  instead  of  weakening  it. 

The  most  complete  solution,  however,  is  that  given  by 
Prof.  Ryan,*  who  inserts  a  number  of  coils  in  slots  cut  in  the 
pole-face  parallel  to  the  shaft,  to  receive  a  series  winding, 
which  thus  constitutes  approximately  a  neutralizing  layer  of 
coils  with  a  circulation  of  current  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
of  the  armature.    Fig.  266  shows  a  recent  design  of  Ryan's 

'  D.  R.  P.  No.  34, 4^' 5. 

'  Bercchnung  (Uktrisclur  Cltrichsironi-tnu     i ncu  (Zurich,  1892). 

•  EUctiical  AW/V.v  (N.V.),  xxvii.  18,  July  1895. 

*  *'On  a  Method  of  Balancing  Armature  Reaction,"  SbUy  Journal  of 
Engimeringf  viL  17,  Oct  1892 ;  see  also  Ryan  and  M.  £.  Thomfison,  Am,  Inst, 
of  Eiectrical  Eugintert,  1895,  «hez«  tests  are  given  uf  such  machines ;  rejirinted 
Sa  Ebcirician^Taaxv,  765,  April  19,  1895. 
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with  the  coils  arranged  in  slots.  In  such  machines  the  ma^r- 
netization  does  not  drop  with  the  load,  nor  does  the  neutral 
point  shift.  Further,  the  gap-space  may  be  made  very  small, 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  field  windings.  The  entire  absence 
of  distortion  of  field  at  all  loads  is  a  gain.;  but  for  absolutely 
sparkless  collection  it  seems  better  to  provide  a  special  com- 
muting field  than  to  depend  on  finding  one  somewhere  in  the 
fringe  near  tlic  pole-tip.  This  Ryan  i)roposcs  to  accomplish 
as  shown  in  Fig.  267  by  bridging  the  space  between  the  poles 
CD  by  an  iron  structure,  slotted  at  k Imnopy  to  receive  tiie 


Fig.  267.— Ryan's  Compbnsatikg  Obvicis, 


compensating  conductors^  and  provided  with  a  special  commu- 
tating  lug  g  in  the  centre  of  these  windings.   At  no  load  this 

lug  is  not  magnetized  ;  but  as  load  increases  the  excess  of 
ampere-turns  in  these  compensating  \vinclings  over  the  cross 
ampere-turns  of  the  armature  tends  to  magnetize  g  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  giving  a  commutating  field  always 
proportional  to  the  current  to  be  com  mutated. 

Finally  MM.  Hutin  and  Leblanc  have  proposed  to  deaden 
sparking  by  use  of  a  device  called  an  amfnortisseur,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  rods  of  copper  carried  through  slots  in  the  pole-faces 
all  short-circuited  together  at  their  ends  by  being  united  to 
two  rings  of  copper,  constituting  an  embedded  squirrel-cage. 
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This  device  (Fig.  265  h)  is  supposed  to  prevent  oscillations  in 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  flux  which  occur  at  commutation. 
Concentration  of  Field, — ^There  are  other  methods  of  pre- 
serving the  requisite  concentration  of  field  at  the  leading  edge 

of  the  pole.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  field  should  be 
magnetically  rigid — not  easily  distorted.  This  stiffness  of 
field  can  be  partially  secured  by  judicious  shaping  of  pole- 
pieces.  A  simple  notch  in  the  pole-face,  as  in  Fig.  265^, 
promotes  concentration  of  the  field  in  the  tip.  If  the  tip  is 
itself  nearly  saturated^  the  tendency  to  distortion  may  produce 


Fig.  268.— Various  Foems  op  Polb>t:ps. 

less  effect  than  if  it  were  far  from  saturation.  But  it  is  not  on 
this  account  worth  while  to  make  the  tips  of  cast  iron  instead 
of  wrought,  as  they  then  saturate  with  a  less  flux.  Tips 
widely  separated,  like  Fig.  268  a,  are  not  always  good,  even 
though  thin.  It  is  better  that  they  should  either  be  extended 
like  Fig.  268  b,  nearly  to  meet,  so  that  they  may  be  saturated 
by  the  leakage  field,  or  else  cut  off  like  V\g,  268^.  Dobro- 
wolsky  has  recommended  the  bushed  pole  (Fig.  268</),  in  which 
the  armature  is  completely  surrounded  with  iron. 

These  forms  differ  very  greatly  as  to  the  width  of  fringe 
which  they  permit  in  the  field.  It  is  of  advantage  that  the  field 
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should  present,  where  the  conductors  enter,  a  margin  in  which 
the  flux-density  varies  from  zero  to  a  high  value.  If  this 
margin  is  too  narrow,  the  neutral  point  will  be  very  well 

tlchncd,  and  the  brushes  need  very  accurate  adjustment.  If 
it  is  too  wide,  the  variations  of  lead  at  different  loads  may  be 
excessive.  One  way  of  securing  a  suitable  fringe,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  fair  rigidity  against  distortion,  is  to  bore 
the  polar  faces  to  a  different  and  flatter  curve,  so  that  the 
polar  gap  is  narrowest  at  the  middle  and  wider  at  entrance 
and  exit,  as  in  Fig.  269.   Another  way,  which  has  been  found 

excellent  by  Mr.  Brown,  for 
his  u  ell-known  4-pole  machines 
(Fif^.  276),  is  to  make  the  in- 
wardly projecting  poles  of  cir- 
cular section,  witliout  any 
pole-shoes  or  extensions.  The 
end-face  of  the  pole  when 
bored  away  presents  a  suf- 
ficient Hp,  and  secures  a  well- 

Fio.  269.-NoN<o.NCENTRic  Poles,   gradated   field    of  sufficient 

stifthess. 

Self  -  compensating  Armatures. — Turning  to  armature 
methods  of  compensation,  we  find  several  devices.  Swin- 
burne's chord  winding  (p.  246)  diminishes  the  demagnetizing 
but  not  the  cross-magnetizing  force.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  two  edges  of  any  section  arc  not  both  passing  at  the 
same  instant  into  a  commutating  field ;  hence  it  is  not  i;ood 
for  luindling  large  outputs  in  machines  with  small  clcuiance. 
Its  service  is  to  give  a  machine  which  up  to  its  spark-Hmit 
has  so  little  demagnetizing  reaction  tiiat  the  excitation  does 
not  require  to  be  increased  to  keep  up  the  pressure  as  the 
load  increases.  Edison  ^  has  proposed  an  auxiliary  windings 
and  also  other  devices  involving  the  use  of  two  sets  of  brushes 
at  different  leads. 

The  best  suiji^estions  are  those  of  Sayers,-  who  connects 
the  bars  of  his  commutator  to  tlie  appropriate  point  on  the 

*  Specification  of  British  Patent,  No.  5127  of  1883.  - 

*  InsU  Ette,  Eng,^  July  1893,  xxii.  377 ;  1895,  xxiv.  132. 
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ring  or  drum  winding,  not  directly  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
radial  connectors,  but  through  auxiliary  compensating  coils 
wound  also  upon  the  armature.    One  of  these  commutator 

coils  is  sliQwn  in  Fig.  270,  one  end  being  attached  to  the 
junction  between  two  main  armature  coils  and  the  other  end 
being  attached  to  a  commutator  bar.  At  the  instant  before 
the  bar  comes  in  contact  with  the  brush  the  whoie  armature 
current  is  being  carried  by  a  commutator  coil  immediately 


Fig.  27a— Sayeks'  Compensating  Wiucikg  with  Commqtatoe  Coils. 


ahead  of  the  one  shown  in  the  figure.  When  the  heel  of  the 
brush  touches  the  bar,  the  left  side  of  the  commutator  coil 
belonging  to  it  is  well  under  the  pole-piece,  so  that  it  tends 
-to  take  up  the  current ;  while  the  commutator  coil  preceding 
it  has  its  right  side  just  coming  under  the  auxiliary  pole, 
tending  to  stop  the  current  in  it  and  reverse  it  in  the  inter- 
mediate main  armature  winding.  The  commutator  coil  in 
Fig.  270  has  just  taken  up  the  current.  A  moment  later  its 
right  side  will  cumc  under  the  auxiliary  pole,  which  will  stop 
the  current  in  it  and  pass  it  on  to  the  next  commutator  coil. 
Sometimes  the  auxiliary  pole  is  wound  as  shown  in  Fig.  263. 
The  main  advantage  of  Sayers'  winding  is  that  instead  of 
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putting  the  brushes  forward,  he  is  able  to  give  them  a 
backward  lead,  so  that  the  armature  current  exercises  a 
helpful  ma^etizing  action,  and  obviates  the  need  of  any 

compound  winding  on  the  ftcld- magnets.  (See  also  p.  438  and 
Plate  XII.) 

Design  of  Multu'Olar  Dynamos. 

Bipolar  machines  are  common  for  small  dynamos,  but  for 
lai^e  outputs  multipolar  are  preferred. 

The  advantage  of  using  Q  (the  circumflux)  rather  than 

the  ampere-turns,  in  tlie  investigation  on  pp.  384  and  385, 
was  that  the  spark  limit  of  load  depends  not  on  the  total 
ampcrc-turns  or  action  of  the  whole  armature  as  an  electro- 
magnet, but  on  the  circulation  of  current  per  pole.  Hence 
the  results  already  obtained  are  available  for  multipolar 
machines,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Esson,  to  whom  is  due  the 
credit  of  this  conception. 

The  second  formula  on  p.  384  may  now  be  re-written — 

577  B_/t. 

where  B  is  the  strength  of  field  in  the  gap-space. 

If  we  assume  the  limiting  values  of  Q,  and  the  usual  value 
of  B,  as  already  determined,  then  if  the  angle  of  polar  span, 
be  taken  at  130^,  it  follows  that  the  radial  depth  U  of  the  gap- 
space  must  not  be  less  than  ^^d,  for  rings,  nor  less  than 
for  drums.  Then,  if  in  order  to  make  a  large  output 
machine,  whilst  keeping  to  two  poles,  we  increase  r/,  we  1:1  u^t 
cither  increase  A  or  B,  or  else  diminish  -ijr,  or  perform  some 
combination  of  these  processes,  which  in  any  case  involves  a 
greater  expenditure  of  power  in  maintaining  the  field  in  the 
gap-space.  Herein  lies  the  advantage  of  multipolar  con< 
struction  for  large  outputs.  Consider  such  a  form  as  Fig.  271 
with  4  poles.  To  prevent  undue  leakage  from  pole  to  pole 
the  distance  between  pole  horns  is  wider  relatively  to  the 
polar  span  than  in  a  2-pole  machine  :  and,  for  an  e(jually  high 
value  of  B  in  the  gap-spaces,  the  section  of  the  ring  is  reduced, 
its  diameter  enlarged,  and  with  it^  diameter  its  cooling  surface. 
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For  drum-wound  machines  there  is,  in  addition  to  such  gains^ 
the  additional  advantages  that  end-connections  are  much 
simpler,  and  ventilation  easier,  than  for  2>poIe  machines. 
But  does  it  pay  the  constructor  to  make  the  change  ?  There 

is  a  liulc  more  laboiii  in  tooling  castings  ;  but  will  he  save 
copper?  A  case  will  show  that,  beyond  a  certain  limit  of  size, 
there  is  a  saving.  Consider  a  2-pole  drum  ;  d==lQ  \  L  =  90; 
B  =  in  the  gap;      =  130".    Then  it  will  not  be 

sparkless  unless  the  gap-space    is  at  least  3*2  cm.»  or  about 


FiG.  271. — FouR-roLE  Magnet  (liKowN). 


0*9  cm.  more  than  is  needed  for  windings  and  clearance.  H 
to  make  this  work  sparklessly,  we  diminish  the  gap  and 
increase  B  t.o  7000  or  diminish  to  100'',  we  still  gain  nothing- 
in  magnetizing  jiowcr.  Now  substitute  a  4-pole  drum : 
s  84  i  L  =5  45  ;  B  s  cooo.  With  this  increased  diameter, 
the  gap*space  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  magnetiz- 
ing power  may  be  reduced  by  at  least  30  per  cent,  and  the 
total  weight  of  iron  by  nearly  40  per  cent,  which  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  extra  labour  of  tooling.  Esson  states  that 
tlie  cost  of  a  4-pole  dynamo,  of  output  W  at  speed  may 
be  put  as  being  equal  to  that  of  two  dynamos,  each  of  out- 
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put  W  at  speed  2/sry  and  so  forth.  The  cost  of  field-magnet 
castings  is  reduced,  and  their  weight  lessened,  when,  as  in  the 
laige  machines  of  Siemens  and  Halske  (Plate  VIII.),  the  ring 

is  of  such  larije  dimensions  that  the  field-magnet  can  be 
placed  internally. 

For  machines  exceeding  lOO  kilowatts  multipolar  forms 
are,  then,  generally  preferable  to  bipolar  ;  firstly,  because  they 
give  their  maximum  sparkless  output  with  minimum  clearance, 
and  therefore  with  minimum  weight  of  copper  on  magnet ; 
secondly,  because  they  keep  cooler,  so  that  for  a  given  volume 
of  core  and  winding  there  is  actually  a  greater  output  Multi- 
polar machines  liave  one  further  advantage  over  bipolar 
machines,  in  that  their  len'^th  may  be  shortened  relatively  to 
the  diameter  without  loss  in  economy,  and  with  great 
mechanical  gain.  In  the  case  of  drum  windings  this  is  very 
marked. 

Best  Thickness  ok  Gap-spacf. 

Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry  have  investigated  ^  the  rule  for  the 
best  thickness  of  the  conductors  on  armatures.  By  finding  rm  ex- 
pression for  the  total  heat-waste  in  terms  which  included  the  heat 
wasted  in  the  excitation  needed  for  the  different  parts  of  the  reluct- 
ance, and  considering  what  relations  between  these  would  make  this 
waste  a  minimum,  they  came  to  the  following  conclusion: — ^I'he 
permissible  continuous  output  of  the  machine  is  a  maximum  when 
the  thickness  of  the  winding  on  the  armature  is  such  that  the  magfieiU 
rehtctame  of  the  spaa  mupied  by  the  winding  on  the  armature  is  tgual 
to  the  reluctance  of  the  rest  of  the  magnetic  circuit. 

Assuming  that  pmctically  the  whole  of  the  gap-space  between 
armature-core  and  i^ole-piece  is  filled  with  amiature  winding,  the 
above  rule  amounts  to  saying  that,  given  the  construction  of  amiature, 
the  dynamo  ought  to  be  worked  at  such  a  degree  of  excitation  that 
its  total  magnetic  reluctance  is  run  up  to  be  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  gap-space  alone.  This  is  indeed  no  other  than  the  diacritical 
stage  of  magnetization,  the  pemieability  in  gross  of  the  magnetic 
circuit — ^iron  and  air  together — being  at  this  point  reduced  to  half  iti 
initial  value. 

*  See  their  paper,  Pkil,  Mag,  for  June  i88S;  or  page  444  of  Uie  foucth 
edition  (189a)  of  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CONTINUOUS-CURRENT  DVNAMOS. 

Continuous-current  dynamos  are  made  in  different 
patterns  for  different  kinds  of  service,  and  differ  not  onl\'  in 
size,  but  in  tlic  voltage  at  which  the>'  are  designed  to  operate. 
The  chief  varieties  are  enumerated  below: — 

For  incandescent  lighting  and  general  distribution  at  con- 
st:7fit  pressure.  Usually  at  loo  to  no  volts.  Occasionally 
for  isolated  plants  at  50  or  60  volts.  Occasionally  at  120  or 
125  volts. 

Ditto  f&r  three-wire  distribution^  200  to  250  volts. 
Ditto  for  five-wire  distrihtttion,  400  to  500  volts. 

All  tlic  above  are  usually  shu:rc-\vound  for  station  use,  or 
compound  wound  for  isolated  plants. 

For  tramxvay  generators  400  to  500  volts,  usually  shunt- 
wound,  or  compound-wound,  or  over-compounded 

For  arc-lighting  in  series^  usually  series-wound,  to  operate 
at  10  amperes,  voltage  varying  up  to  2000  or  3000  volts. 

¥ov  accumulator-charging,  shunt-wound,  with  magnets 'not 
too  highly  magneti;?ed. 

For  elccfroplmnig,  clcctrotypifig,  and  elect rocJicmical processes^ 
usually  shunt-wound,  at  low  voltages,  but  to  carry  very  large 
currents. 

For  long-distance  transtnission  of  power,  usually  series- 
wound  at  1000  to  2000  volts,  or  more,  though  for  this  purpose 
alternate-current  machines  are  preferable. 

In  the  present  chapter  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  or 
enumerate  all  the  modern  machines  in  the  market  A  few 
leading  varieties  only  are  mentioned,  many  excellent  machines 
by  ftrst-rate  firms  beinij  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  space. 
In  former  editions  of  this  book  many  forms  have  been  de- 
scribed that  are  now  omitted.    In  the  French  edition  of  this 
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work  the  translator,  M.  Boistel,  has  added  a  valuable  sup- 
plement describing  the  current  types  made  in  France. 

Gramme  Dynamos. — Innumerable  forms  have  been  given  to 
the  Gramme  machine  at  different  dates  since  its  appearance 
in  1 8/ I,  varying  from  small  laboratory  machines  with  per- 
manent steel  magnets,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  7,  p.  14,  to 


Fig.  272.— Gramme  Dynamo,  "A"  Tattern. 

large  machines  absorbing  several  hundred  horse-power.  Those 
who  desire  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  various 
patterns  of  Gramme  dynamo  should  consult  the  earlier  editions 
of  this  work,  in  which  a  number  of  forms  ^  were  described. 

'  Amongst  these  are  the  improved  forms  desij^'ncd  by  M.  Marcel  Dcprcz,  those 
<lesigned  by  Mr.  Hochhausen,  and  those  made  by  the  Fuller  Company  of  New 
York  ;  Mr.  Wood,  of  New  York,  has  also  perfected  the  desicjn  in  many  details. 
Other  modifications  have  been  made  by  M.  RafTard,  by  MM.  Sautter  Lemonnier 
and  Co.,  and  by  other  French  engineers  :  of  these,  some  account  is  given  ia 
InJustrics,  Nov.  5th,  1886.  For  an  account  of  Gramme's  historical  exhibit  in  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  see  Industries^  vii.  285,  1889.    Consult  also  the  work 

entitled  Eclairage  EUctritjue,  by  II.  Fontaine,  upon  the  electric  lightingof  the 
I'aris  Exjxjsition,  published  in  1890.  A  new  slow-speed  machine  of  multipolar 
type,  designed  by  Gramme  in  1892,  with  flat-ring  on  the  Schuckcrt  plan,  is 
described  at  p.  838  of  the  French  edition  of  this  book  translated  by  M.  Boistel. 
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They  should  also  refer  to  the  treatise  of  the  late  Alfred  Niaudct, 
entitled  Machines  I'lectriques  ci  courants  continus,  systbnes 
Gramme  et  cougthicres  (1881).  Fig.  272  shows  the  ordinary 
**  A  "  Gramme,  the  first  pattern  which  came  into  commercial 
use,  and  which,  with  little  alteration  save  general  strengthen- 
ing of  the  design,  remains  in  us2  to-day.  Its  characteristic 
features  are  the  ring-armature,  made  of  an  iron  wire  core 
entirely  overwound  with  coils  (described  p.  41),  and  the 
double-circuit  field-magnet  having  consequent  poles  above 
and  below  the  armature. 

Cromptoiis  Dynamos. — Mr.  R.  E.  Crompton,  who  pioneered 
many  of  the  improvements  in  recent  years,  has  brought  the 
smooth-core  armature  machine  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection. 


Fig.  273.— Crompton's  Dynamo  (1887). 

A  general  view  of  the  Crompton  dynamo  is  given  in 
Fig.  273,  which  shows  vertical  field-magnets  with  a  double 
magnetic  circuit. 

In  some  of  the  most  recent  machines  a  single  magnetic 
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circuit  only  is  employed.  In  the  larger  4-pole  machines  for 
central  stations  the  magnets  have  the  form  of  Fig.  loi,  Na  27, 
whilst  drum-armatures  are  used,  of  the  construction  shown  in 
Fig.  236,  p.  508.  Another  improvement  useful  in  machines  for 
furnishing  large  currents  consists  in  dividing  each  conductor 
on  the  external  periphery  of  the  armature  into  two  or  more 
strips,  which  are  crossed  under  one  another  at  the  middle  and 
united  together  at  their  ends.  Instead  of  such  imbricated 
strips,  rectangular  bars  of  compressed  stranded  wires  are  now 
used  in  all  large  output  machines.  This  construction  greatly 
diminishes  the  eddy-currents  which  are  set  up  in  the  con- 
ductors on  the  surface  of  smooth  cores  if  they  consist  of 
single  rods  or  solid  bars. 

A  complete  account  of  Mr.  Crompton*s  successive  stages 
of  improvements^  would  occupy  a  volume  in  iLi^clf  besides 
the  improvements  made  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Kapp  o\\ 
general  design,  pp.  291  and  301,  and  more  favourable  use  of 
iron  in  the  armature,  a  number  were  made  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Swinburne  on  various  modes  of  winding,  p.  307»  and  on 
machines  with  conductors  embedded  in  the  core-disks.  Then 
Mr.  Crompton  found  that  it  was  needless  to  insulate  core- 
disks  from  spindle  if  they  were  separated  from  one  another 
throughout  their  surfaces  up  to  tlie  periphery.  Next  came 
the  question  of  driving-teeth,  and  the  tlnck  driving-disks 
mentioned  on  p.  296  were  abandoned  in  favour  of  teeth  of 
delta-metal  or  aluminium  bronze,  fitted  into  the  substance 
of  the  compressed  core.  Then  came  the  production  of  imbri- 
cated and  compressed  stranded  conductors  to  obviate  eddy- 
currents.  Lastly,  the  adoption  of  multipolar  series  windings 
for  drum-armatures.  With  large  4-pole  machines  for  central- 
station  lighting  Messrs.  R.  IC.  Crompton  &  Co.  have  had 
great  success.  The  con5tructi(m  of  some  of  their  1  a ri^^e -output 
armatures  is  indicated  in  Figs.  235  and  236,  on  p.  3oi^. 

Kapp's  Dynamos, — Mr.  Gisbert  Kapp  has  designed  various 
forms  of  direct-current  dynamos,  some  having  cylindrical 

'  See  remarks  by  Mr.  CromptOll  ill  JProc.  Inst.  Civil  Engineers^  Ixxxitt.  125, 
1885  ;  Journal  Soc.  Tck-.  En  inccti,  xv.  546,  1886 ;  and  JounuU  Imi,  Eiti, 
£mgin«rSf  xix.  2)9,  1890,  and  xx.  30S,  1891. 
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ring-armatures,  the  more  recent  ones  drum-wound  armatures. 

Tiic  best  construction  of  2-p(>lc  machine  is  that  depicted  in 
259,  p.  359,  being  of  the  "over"  type  with  the  armature 
and  shaft  at  the  summit  of  the  field-magnet.  These  machines 
were  constructed  first  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  later  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips.  la  Plates  I.»  IL,  and  IIL  are 
given  drawings  of  a  21 -unit  machine  by  the  latter  firm,  giving 
200  amperes  at  105  volts  at  780  revolutions  per  minute.  The. 
following  are  the  data  of  this  machine  (and  see  p.  357): — 

Armahtre*  Core  16"  long  by  2}"  deep,  mounted  on  cast-iron 
spider.  Area  of  iron  in  core,  allowing  for  insulation  between  core- 
disks,  62  *  5  sq,  in.  External  diameter  1 1^".  Conductor  1 20  copper 
bars,  each  made  of  two  parallel  bars,  0*208"  x  o'lio''  in  section, 
united  in  paxallel,  affording  0*046  sq.  in.  sectional  area.  Connectors 
120  copper  semicircles  with  lugsj  depth  if";  thickness,  0*050^ 
Resistance  (hot)  0*025  ^hm«   Commutator  60  parts. 

J^iMmagneis*  Diameter  of  bore,  i  iji".  Shunt  winding  1 1  layers, 
of  139  turns  each,  of  0*065"  diameter  round  copper  wire,  covered  to 
a  diameter  of  0*080",  on  each  limb,  and  the  two  limbs  connected 
in  series.  Total  shunt  turns  3058.  Series  winding  23  turns  on  each 
limb  of  copper  tape,  o  *  480"  wide  by  o*  130"  thick,  and  the  two  limbs 
joined  in  parallel.  Resistance  of  shunt  coils  (hot)  30*8  ohms;  of 
series  winding  0*0079  ohm. 

One  peculiarity  in  this  dynamo  is  the  mode  of  driving  the 
conductors  of  the  armature.  As  shown  in  the  section  in 
Plate  II.,  there  are  introduced  at  intcr\  als  between  the  core- 
disks,  boine  thicker  disks  having"  vciitilatitig  apertures  and 
projecting  Iiorns  of  steel.  Around  these  steel  horns  are  placed 
pieces  of  hard  white  fibre,  as  drivingr-horns ;  and  as  these 
project  in  alternate  positions,  the  copper  conductors  cannot 
be  laid  straight,  but  are  given  a  sinuous  form.  Plate  11.  also 
shows  how  the  core-disks  are  clamped  together  by  face-plates 
having  ventilating  perforations  through  them,  the  whole  core 
being  held  up  against  a  collar  on  the  shaft  by  a  screw-nut. 
The  figures  in  Plates  I.,  II.  and  III.  also  show  the  details 
of  the  brush-holder  and  rocker,  the  construction  of  the  field- 
inagnet,  the  arrangements  of  the  bearings,  and  the  pattern  of 
lubricator  employed. 

2  D  2 
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Mr.  Kapp  has  also  designed  some  multipolar  drum  dynamos 
for  central-station  lighting.  In  the  previous  edition  of  this 
book  there  was  described  a  6-pole  machine  with  the  armature 
windings  grouped  in  series  so  as  to  need  but  two  sets  of  brushes. 
The  windings  are  of  a  cable  of  stranded  insulated  wire. 

SietHens  Dynatnos. — These  originated  with  Messrs.  Siemens 
and  Halske,  of  Berlin,  who  have  manufactured  many  different 


Fig.  274.— Siemens'  Dynamo  (Veriical  Pattern). 


forms.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  divergence 
between  the  types  followed  in  Berlin  and  those  produced  by 
the  London  firm  of  Siemens  Bros.  Until,  about  1890  the 
characteristic  feature  of  all  forms  was  the  drum-armature  ; 
but  the  largest  machines  are  now  made  with  rings.  In  some 
of  the  earlier  patterns  of  Siemens'  machines  the  cores  of  the 
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drum  were  of  wood,  over-spun  with  iron  wire  circumferentially 

before  rcceivinj::^'  the  longitudinal  windings.  In  another  of 
their  machines  there  was  a  stationary  iron  core,  outside  which 
the  hollow  drum  revolved  ;  in  other  machines,  again,  there 
was  no  iron  in  the  armature  beyond  the  driving-spindle.  In 
all  the  modem  drums  iron  core-disics  are  now  used.  The  old 
horizontal  pattern  of  Siemens'  dynamo  is  depicted  in  Fig,  8, 
p.  15.  This  was  followed  about  1880  by  the  vertical  form 
shown  in  Fig.  274.  The  field-magnets  here  consist  of  forged 
arched  bars  of  wrought  iron,  with  double  magnetic  circuit, 
having  consequent  poles  right  and  left  of  the  armature. 
About  1882  various  ways  of  compound-winding  were  tried,^ 
in  some  of  which  the  series  and  shunt-coils  were  wound  on 
the  same  cores,  and  in  others  on  different  limbs,  the  usual 
practice  being  to  wind  the  series-coils  outside  the  shunt 
windings.  Some  large  machines  of  this  vertical  pattern, 
including  three  1 1 2-lcilowatt  compound-wound  dynamos,  were 
used  at  the  inventions  Exhibition  of  1885.  Each  of  these  was 
capable  of  yielding  450  amperes  at  250  volts  at  300  revolutions 
per  minute. 

In  1886  Messrs,  Siemens  and  Halske,  after  trying  some 
intermediate  forms  (depicted  in  former  editions  of  this  book), 
adopted  for  outputs  of  from  i  to  80  kilowatts  the  over''typ(^ 
with  field-magnet  consisting  of  a  single  very  massive  casting. 

The  coiuinutators  were  of  iron  bars  attached  by  screws  at  one 
end  only,  so  as  to  be  replaceable,  and  insulated  by  air-gaps.. 
The  largest  size  has  a  peripheral  speed  of  2730  feet  per  second. 

The  London  firm  has  constructed  much  larger  drum 
machines  for  central-station  lighting,  mainly  of  the  under- 
type.  Fig.  275  represents  one  of  these  machines,  compound- 
wound,  with  the  series  winding  on  one  limb  only.  At  the 
Naval  Exhibition  of  1891  were  shown  three  fine  dynamos  of 
180  kilowatts  eacli,  at  the  slow  speed  of  350  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  armature  is  24  inches  in  diameter,  36  inches 
long,  and  weighs  2*4  tons;  and  the  entire  dynamo  weighs 
13 '6  tons*    The  armature  conductors  are  stranded  bars  ;  the 

*  See  aeries  of  papers  tn  Hoit  ElAUr^idmisckt  ZeUschnft^  March-June,  iS85» 
by  D.  O.  Fr6lic1i. 
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commutator  of  hard-drawn  copper,  insulated  with  mica,  with 
144  segments,  9  inches  long,  with  three  pairs  of  brushes  to 
collect  the  1500  amperes.  The  rocker  is  provided  with  worm- 
wheel  to  adjust  the  proper  lead.  There  are  two  independent 
circuits  of  72  turns  each,  which  are  put  in  parallel  with  one 
another  by  the  brushes,  which  are  made  broad  enough  to 
overlap  three  consecutive  bars  of  the  commutator. 

Towards  the  end  of  1886  a  form  of  multipolar  ring 
machine,  with  ring  external  to  the  field-magnets,  was  brought 


Fig.  275.— Siemens'  Dynamo  (London  type  of  1890). 


out  almost  simultaneously  by  Messrs.  Ganz  of  Buda-Pesth, 
Messr.s.  Fein  of  Stuttgart,  and  by  Messrs.  Siemens  and 
Halske  of  Berlin.'  It  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the 
machines  of  the  latter  firm. 

The  field-magnet  is  stationary  and  internal  to  the  ring. 
In  the  small  machines  this  consists  of  a  substantial  cross- 
shaped  mass  of  cast  iron,  through  the  centre  of  which  passes 
the  driving-shaft.  The  four  poles,  after  receiving  the  exciting 
coils,  are  furnished  \\ith  polar  expansions,  which  approach 

*  For  further  information  about  the  various  machines  of  this  type  see  Ehktro' 

technische  Zeilschrift  for  April  and  May,  1 887  ;  La  Liimiire  Elcctrique,  xxiv.  182, 
1887  ;  Centralblatt  Jur  EUktrotechnik,  ix.  186,  410,  and  581,  1887,  and  the  Oflicial 
Report  of  the  Frankfort  Exhibition  of  1891. 
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close  to  the  inside  of  the  tivig.  The  ring  core  is  made  up  of 
thin  iron  washers  bolted  together,  and  is  overhung,  being 
supported  on  one  side  by  a  brass  spider  keyed  to  the  shaft. 
A  machine  of  this  type,  weighing  2660  lbs.,  with  an  output  of 

25  kilowatts  at  4S0  revolutions  per  minute,  liad  a  ring  20  cm. 
broad  and  of  64  cm.  internal  diameter.  The  advantages 
of  this  typ^  are  the  ease  of  repair,  the  immense  cooling  sur- 
face of  the  armature,  and  the  non-necessity  of  applying  binding- 
wires.  In  the  larger  machines  the  brushes  are  applied  gainst 
the  exterior  of  the  ring  itself,  with  the  result  that  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  enormous  commu- 
tator and  the  huge  star-shaped  brush-holder  which  supports 
the  various  sets  of  brushes  (see  Plate  VIII.). 

In  the  central  stations  of  Berlin  and  otlier  German  cities 
these  large  dynamos  are  combined  with  huge  engines  of  the 
marine  type,  the  whole  having  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
In  Plate  VI 11.  are  shown  some  of  these  machines,  the  largest 
hitherto  made,  in  the  station  at  SchifTbauerdamm,  Berlin.  The 
dynamos  are  mounted  in  pairs  on  the  ends  of  the  main  shaft  - 
of  an  enormous  compouiKl  condensing-cngine  of  marine  type, 
by  Kcrchove  and  Co.,  of  Cjhent,  having  5  feet  5  inches  .stroke, 
the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  being  respectively  2  feet  6  inches 
and  4  feet  5  inches,  giving  1180  indicated  H.P.,  or  1000  actual 
H.P.,  at  75  revolutions  per  minute.  Each  dynamo  is  capable 
of  giving  2000  amperes  at  140  volts,  at  only  60  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  field-magnet  has  10  salient  poles,  with 
rectangular  cores  fixed  to  an  annular  yoke-ring,  which  is 
carried  in  a  U-shaped  support  on  the  bearing.  The  exciting 
coils  are  all  joined  together  in  series,  and  connected  in  shunt 
to  the  armature.  The  armature  is  built  of  core-rings  mounted 
on  insulated  arms,  which  project  from  a  bronze  star-wheel, 
thus  overhanging  the  field-magnet.  Fig.  229,  p.  302,  shows 
the  detail  of  construction.  The  winding,  as  that  figure  shows, 
consists  exteriorly  of  straight  copper  bars,  united  by  other 
pieces  of  bent  form  which  pass  through  the  inside  of  tlie  ring 
from  the  end  of  one  straight  bar  to  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
thus  constituting  a  spiral  and  endless  winding.  The  collecting 
brushes  trail  against  the  exterior  of  the  periphery  of  the 
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armature,  which  thus  serves  as  commutator,  and  is  9  feet  in 
diameter.  The  brush-holders  are  mounted  on  a  stellate 
rocker,  by  which  they  can  all  be  simultaneously  shifted  for- 
ward or  back.  The  brushes  can  also  be  all  raised  simul- 
taneously out  of  contact  by  a  lever  /,  united  by  connecting 
rods  to  another  star-piece.  Plate  VIII.  shows  separately  the 
star-shaped  rocker.  At  the  Spandauerstrasse  station  are  four 
such  entwines  of  ICXX)  nominal  H.P.,each  driving  two  dynamos, 
supplying  in  total  40,000  to  50^000  lamps.  At  the  Mark- 
grafenstrasse  station  are  four  single  steam  dynamos  of 
400  H.P.  each.  At  the  Mauerstrasse  station  are  three  double 
steam  cl\-nanu)S  of  1000  1 1. P.,  and  two  sinc^lc  of  4U0  H.P.  each. 
At  the  Schiffbaucrdamui  station  arc  six  double  steam 
dynamos  of  1000  I  LP.  each. 

At  the  Frankfort  Exhibition  of  1891  a  similar  300  kilowatt 
dynamo  was  shown  ^  direct-driven  from  a  triple  condensing 
engine  by  Kuhn  of  Stuttgart,  giving  2200  amperes  at  150 
volts  at  65  revolutions  per  minute.  The  magnet  of  this 
dynamo  had  10  poles,  being  272  cm.  in  diameter.  The 
external  diameter  of  the  ring  was  310  cm.,  wound  wiih  810 
convolutions,  each  bar  being  about  I  cm.  wide,  with  paper 
insulation.  There  were  lO  sets  of  brushes,  three  in  each  set, 
each  brush  being  4*5  cm,  wide,  of  rectangular  copper  wire. 
The  star-piece  carrying  the  overhung  armature  was  of  cast 
iron,  with  30  arms,  supporting  the  core-disks  by  means  of 
30  insulated  steel  bolts.  To  collect  the  currents  the  five 
positive  brubh-scts  are  united  together,  and  the  five  negatives 
are  also  connected  toL^ethcr  ;  the  currents  being  conveyed  to 
the  mains  by  flexible  cables.  At  a  sj)ecd  of  lOO  revolutions 
per  minute  this  machine  reaches  an  output  of  600  kilowatts. 

Oerlikon  Co*s  Dynamos, —  For  many  years  past  the 
OerUkon  Machine  Works  near  Zurich  has  produced  excellent 
machines.  Till  1892  the  chief  designer  was  Mr.  C.  £.  L. 
Brown.  Since  that  date  Mr.  Kolben  has  been  mainly  respon- 
sible. Of  their  many  types  of  machine  but  a  icw  can  be 
described. 

Plate  IV.    GUnv-iamp  Dynamo,  28  kilowatts, — Output 
'  See  detcriptioii  by  Etson  in  EkUrkal  Jlmw^  zxiz.  34?!  189I. 
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400  amperes  at  70  volts ;  38  H.P.  at  400  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  machine  resembles  the  ''Manchester"  type, 
but  is  even  more  massive,  and  is  now  made  with  drum  Instead 

of  riiiL; wmdinc^.  The  core-disks  are  ke\'ed  to  a  long  sleeve, 
and  they  arc  ])ierced  to  receive  the  copper  conductors;  the 
perforations  being  12  mm.  in  diameter,  sunk  i  mm.  below  the 


I 

Fig.  276.— Brown's  4- pole  Dynamo  (Oerlikon  Co.,  1889), 
End  View.   (Scale  1 : 24.) 


periphery.  The  thickness  of  the  gap-space  from  iron  to  iron 
is  thus  reduced  to  2*5  mm.  Core-disks,  external  diameter 
51  "4  cm.,  internal  diameter  22  cm.,  thickness  0'6  mm.; 
number  570,  insulated  with  paper.  Total  sectional  area  of 
iron  in  armature  480  sq.  cm.  Number  of  conductors  around 
periphery,  80 ;  commutator  bars,  40 ;  resistance  of  armature, 
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brush  to  brush,  o*cx)525  ohm.  Ficld-magncts,  shunt  wound 
with  2800  windings  of  wire,  3*2  mm.  diameter;  resistance 
6  ohms,  with  about  i  ohm  extra  in  series  for  regulation  at 
above  speed  and  output.  Conductors  passing  through  holes 
in  armature  are  round  copper  9*2  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
end-connectors  are  of  strip  copper  in  two-legged  pieces  bent 
into  cvolute  spiral  shape,  as  in  Fig.  232,  p.  305. 


FjG.  277.— Brown's  4- pole  Dynamo.    Longitudinal  Section. 

Figs.  276,  277,  and  278.  Four-pole  Ring  Dynamo  for 
Transmission  of  Poiver,  170  kiloivatts. — Output  270  amperes 
at  625  volts  ;  240  H.P.  at  500  revolutions  per  minute.  These 
machines,  of  which  two  were  shown  in  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1889,  stand  nearly  8  feet  high.  They  are  ring-wound,  with 
the  windings  external  to  the  core-disks,  as  the  construction 
with  conductors  embedded  in  holes  was  not  thought  suitable 
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then  for  machines  exceeding  100  volts.  The  cast-iron  magnets 
are  arranged  radially,  and  are  united  by  a  very  massive 
yoke  ring,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  cast  in  one  piece  with 
the  frame  and  the  supports  for  the  bearings.  The  arma- 
ture is  96  cm.  in  diameter,  and  50  cm.  deep.  Core-disks, 


Fig.  278.— Brown's  4-pole  Dynamo  (Oerlikon  Co.,  1889). 


internal  diameter  66  cm.,  external  diameter  96  cm.,  thick- 
ness 0'6  mm.,  insulated  with  paper ;  net  sectional  area  of  iron 
in  ring,  660  sq.  cm. ;  gap-space,  iron  to  iron,  16  mm. ;  winding 
(generator)  400  turns  of  cable  containing  19  strands  of  i  •  3  mm. 
wire,  wound  in  one  layer  externally  and  two  layers  internally  ; 
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resistance,  brush  to  brush,  0*025  ohm.;  cross-connections, 
none;  commutator,  200  parts.  Field-magnet  coils  in  series 
with  armature,  and  are  each  wound  with  60  turns  of  i  mm. 

copper  sheet  30  cm.  in  width.  Weights  arc  as  follows : — 
Frame  and  magnet  cores  ii,6cxd  kilos,  armature  iron  1430, 
armature  copper  132,  armature  complete  2420,  magnet  copper 
1370.  Total  weight  of  complete  machine,  15,700  kilos,  or 
nearly  i6  tons.  At  500  revolutions  per  minute,  it  can  be  run 
at  250  H.P.  continuously  night  and  day.  If  run  in  day  only  the 
current  may  be  increased  so  as  to  work  at  300  H.P.  Com- 
mercial efficiency  at  full  load  93-94  per  cent. 

The  machine  used  as  motor,  with  the  above  generator,  is 
nearly  identical,  the  only  difference  being  that  there  is  slightly 
less  iron  in  the  armature,  and  there  are  only  564  windings 
with  a  184-part  commutator.  Modified  in  this  way  the  speed 
is  constant,  though  the  loss  in  the  line  varies  with  the  load. 

Fig.  279.  Eight-pole  Ring  Dynamo  far  EUetrometallurgical 
Purposes, — For  the  use  of  the  aluminium  industry  Mr.  Brown 
designed  6-pole  and  8-pole  dynamos.  Thai  depicted  in 
Fig.  279  was  a  300  H.P.  machine  working  in  the  aluminium 
establishment  at  Neuhausen,  This  was  the  first  dynamo  of  the 
vertical  pattern  designed  to  run  upon  a  vertical  turbine.  With 
an  average  output  of  3000  amperes  the  machine  runs  spark- 
lessly.  The  mode  of  cross-connecting  each  part  of  the  ring- 
winding  to  the  two  points  of  the  commutator  45"*  distant  is 
accomplished  by  bent  two-legged  strips  of  copper,  as  shown. 

Fig.  280  depicts  a  24-polc  vertical  shaft  dynamo,  designed 
in  1 89 1  for  the  aluminium  industry.  The  moving  armature 
weighs  12  tons,  and  revohxs  at  150  turns  per  minute;  total 
height,  12]^  feet;  total  weight,  34^  tons.  Its  output  is 
7600  amperes  at  55  volts  ;  being  about  600  H.P.  To  collect 
thb  current  there  are  24  ranks  of  brushes,  5  brushes  in  each 
rank,  equi-spaced  around  a  commutator  1*7  metres  in  dia- 
iiictcr.  The  commutator  is  below  the  armature,  which  is 
drum-wound,  having  stranded  conductors  laid  in  perforaiions 
through  the  core-disks.  The  field-magnet  is  constituted  of  a 
crown  of  24  inwardly-pointing  poles  of  cast  iron ;  it  is  sup- 
ported upon  a  ring  of  masonry  exterior  to  the  machine. 
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The  Ocrlikon  Co.  has  built  numerous  other  vertical  shaft 
machines  for  turbine  work,  amongst  them  being  the  alternators 
described  in  Chapter  XXIII. 

Fig.  281  depicts  a  60  kilowatt  4-pole  machine,  which  may 
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be  regarded  as  a  development  from  the  earlier  form  of 
Fig.  278.  The  armature  is,  however,  drum-wound.  It  was 
separately  shown  in  Fig.  237. 

Brown's  Dynamos, — Since  1892;  when  the  firm  of  Brown, 
Boveri  &  Co.  began  operations,  Mr.  Brown  has  designed 
many  types  of  machines,  notably  those  of  the  vertical-shaft 


Fig.  281.— Oerlikon  Co.'s  4-pole  6o  Kilowatt  Dynamo 

(1895  type). 


type  for  turbine  use.  Plate  VI.  gives  a  view  of  a  recent 
4-polc  continuous-current  machine  used  as  exciter  for  the 
large  *'  umbrella "  alternators  in  the  turbine  house  of  the 
town  of  Aarau.  The  armature  has  the  cylindrical  winding 
described  on  p.  310. 

Fig.  282  illustrates  a  special  6-pole  dynamo  designed  by 
Brown  for  use  on  the  Heilmann  locomotive  :  a  service  for 
which  lightness  of  weight  relatively  to  output  is  essential.  As 
it  must  run  at  a  high  speed  a  ring-winding  is  preferred.  The 
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actual  weight  is  less  than  26  lbs.  per  horse-power.  It  weighs, 
without  the  hinder  bearing,  7200  kilogrammes,  the  armature 
being  2400  kilos.  Its  normal  output  is  600  H.P.,  its  maximum 
750.  At  400  revolutions  per  minute  it  gives  out  920  amperes 
at  455  volts.    It  is  separately  excited,  and  direct-driven. 

Messrs.  Brown,  lioveri  &  Co.  continue  to  use  the  bipolar 
type  of  Plate  IV.,  but  the  new  designs  have  more  massive 


Fig.  282.  — Brow.n's  6-pole  Dynamo  for  tiik  Heilmann  Locomotive. 

yokes  with  a  deep  V'-'^^^^pcd  depression  at  the  middle.  For 
transmission  of  power  they  have  recently  built  some  of  these 
machines  with  the  magnets  in  the  main  circuit,  carrying  40 
amperes  at  2500  volts.  For  all  ordinary  lighting  and  distri- 
bution of  power  their  type  for  continuous  currents  remains, 
however,  the  4-polc  machine  much  on  the  lines  of  Fig.  278. 
The  armature,  however,  is  the  cylindrical  drum  described 
above  (Fig.  240,  p.  31 1)  ;  and  the  magnet  cores  are  of  circular 
section  without  any  polar  expansions.    The  field-magnet  then 
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consists  simply  of  two  castings  bolted  together,  with  the  pole* 
faces  bored  out. 

Brush  Co*s  Dynamos, — ^The  Brush  Electrical  Engineering 
Co.  manufactures  several  different  types  of  continuous-current 
dynamos.  For  small  sizes  the  type  preferred  is  of  the  bipolar 
over-type,  having  magnets  and  bed-plate  cast  in  one,  and  a 
simple  drum  armature.  For  outputs  from  i  to  7  kilowatts 
a  machine  of  "  Manchester  "  type  with  ring-winding  is  used. 
For  outputs  up  to  36  kilowatts  and  for  motor  work,  the  type 
preferred  is  a  4- pole  machine  with  armature  of  the  flat-ring 
type,  produced  under  the  patents  of  Mordey,  Wynne,  and 
Sellon,  to  which  the  not  very  apt  name  of  the  "  \'ictoria  " 
d\namo  has  been  given.  The  development  of  the  Victoria 
machine  from  the  original  Schuckert  machine  commenced 
with  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Mordey,  by  the  aid  of  his  method 
of  examining  the  distribution  of  potentials  round  collectors, 
that  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  pole-pieces  to  make  space 
for  a  4 -pole  field,  the  electrical  output  was  doubled,  without 
increase  of  speed,  when  using  the  same  ring  as  employed  by 
Schuckert  with  a  2-pole  field.  The  pole-pieces  in  the  earlier 
Schuckert  machines  consisted  of  hollow  iron  shoes  or  cases 
which  occupied  a  large  angular  breadth  along  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ring.  The  Mordey- Victoria  machine  has  a 
narrower  form  of  pole-piece,  not  covering  more  than  35*^  of 
angular  breadth  of  the  circumference  of  the  armature.  Fig. 
283  represents  the  4-pole  Victoria  dynamo  as  now  constructed. 
The  pole-pieces  are  of  cast  iron  shrunk  upon  the  cj  lindrical 
cores  of  soft  wrought  iron  which  receive  the  coils.  The  arma- 
ture of  the  Victoria  dynamo  has  several  times  been  modified, 
and  its  core  is  now  made  of  almost  square  section.  It  is 
built  up  of  charcoal  iron  tape^  coiled  upon  a  strong  foundation 
ring,  contact  between  successive  layers  being  prevented  by 
coiling  paper  between.  Special  pains 'have  been  taken 
throughout  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  electric  circuits  made 
in  the  bolting  together  of  these  cores,  each  layer  being  insu- 
lated from  the  adjacent  la\'ers.  luhly  currents  in  the  core 
are  thus  almost  entirely  obviated.  The  foundation  ring  and 
some  of  the  inner  convolutions  of  tape  are  slotted  out  to 
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receive  the  gun-metai  anns,  of  which  there  are  two  sets 
clamped  t(^ether»  one  on  either  side.  Fig.  283  shows  this 
construction  and  the  method  of  securing  the  ring  to  the  shaft 
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by  lock-nuts.  Square  wire  is  used  for  winding  the  armature 
coils,  and  as  they  do  not  cover  the  entire  external  periphery 
of  the  armature  core,  there  is  ample  ventilation.  The  winding 
is  of  one  continuous  wire,  and  the  crossings  are  effected  at 
the  outer  periphery.     End-play  is  prevented  by  the  use 


Fig.  284. — Bii'OLAR  Dynamo  (Brush-Falcon  Type). 

at  one  end  of  a  deeply-grooved  Babbitt-metal  thrust-bearing. 
Mr.  Mordey,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  XII.,  reduced  the 
number  of  brushes  to  two,  by  the  device  of  cross-connecting. 
Such  machines  arc  now  guaranteed  under  tender  to  run  at  a 
commercial  efficiency  of  92  per  cent. 

A  larger  type  of  Victoria  machine,  having  six  poles  alternately 
N.  and  S.  set  round  the  ring,  was  illustrated  in  earlier  editions  of 
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this  work.  As*  each  aegment  of  the  collector  is  connected  with  those 
situated  at  120^  and  240^  distance  round  the  set»  onl^  two  brushes 
are  required. 

The  advantage  originally  claimed  for  the  flat-ring  construction, 
that  it  allows  less  of  the  total  length  of  wire  to  remain  **  idle"  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  ring,  is  rather  imaginary  than  real,  for  the  total 
resistance  of  the  armature  is  but  a  small  fiaction  of  the  whole  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit ;  and  it  is  possible  to  spread  the  field  so  as  to 
make  all  parts  of  die  wire  active  without  any  gain  whatever,  if  by 
this  spreading  there  is  no  mcrease  on  the  whole  in  the  total  number 
of  lines  of  force  in  the  field*  The  real  reasons  in  fiivour  of  multipolar 
flat-ring  armatures  appear  to  be  the  following : — ^First,  their  excellent 
ventilation ;  second,  their  freedom  from  liability  to  be  injured  by  the 
fl>  ing  out  of  the  coils  at  high  speeds ;  third,  their  low  resistance,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  separate  sections  are  cross-connected,  either  at 
the  brushes,  or  in  the  ring  itself,  in  parallel. 

For  outputs  froni  11  to  270  kilowatts  the  Brush  Co* 
manufactures  bipolar  machines  of  the  under-type,  having 

drum-wound  bar  armatures  with  cvolute  end  connectors. 
These  machines  have  forged  magnets ;  their  magnetizing 
coils  bcins^  protected  by  a  lagy;iiig  of  sheet  steel.  For  equal 
output  they  take  less  floor-space  than  the  4-pole  type,  though 
In  some  other  respects  they  are  less  advantageous.  Their 
general  aspect  is  shown  in  Fig.  284. 

Mather  and  Plaits  Dynamos : — ^Figs.  285  and  286  illii$> 
trate  the  **  Manchester  "  dynamo,  designed  by  Dr.  E.  Hopkin- 
son.  Its  compact  field-magnet  has  cylindrical  wrought-iron 
CDres,  and  massive  cast-iron  yokes.  The  armature  is  a 
modilied  Gramme,  with  low  resistance  and  careful  ventilation- 
The  commutator  consists  of  40  bars  of  toughened  brass  insu- 
lated with  mica.  It  is  usual  in  these  machines  so  to  shape 
the  pole-pieces  that  there  is  a  smaller  clearance  opposite  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  armature ;  this  concentrates 
the  magnetic  field  and  helps  to  prevent  its  distortion  by  thie 
armature  current.  In  a  24-unit  machine  (designed  for  300 
lamps)  of  this  pattern  the  armature  cores  are  12  inches  long 
and  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  120  turns  of  wire.  The 
resistances  are:  armature,  0*023  ohm;  shunt,  19*36  ohms; 
series  coil,  0'Oi2  ohm.   Wi:h  a  speed  of  1050  revolutions  per 
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minute  the  current  was  220  amperes,  the  machine  being 
nearly  self-regulating  for  ill  volts  ;  its  efficiency  is  90 "  9  per 
cent* 


Fig.  285.— "  Manchester  "  Dynamo  (End  Elevation). 


Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  also  manufacture  the  Edison- 
Hopkinson  dynamos  depicted  in  Fig.  287.  Dr.  J.  Hopkinson 
improved  the  original  bipolar  Edison  machine  by  making 


Fig.  286.— "  Manchester  "  Dynamo  (Front  Elevation). 


the  magnetic  circuit  more  compact,  and  by  reconstructing  the 
armature  with  cores  of  larger  section  and  better  mechanical 

'  One  of  these  machines  is  very  fully  described  in  the  paper  by  Drs.  J.  and  E. 
Hopkinson  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1886. 
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construction.   In  the  !oIder  construction,  the  bolts  and  their 

attached  end-pieces  furnished  a  circuit  in  which  idle  currents 
were  constantly  running  wastcfully  round,  with  consequent 
heating  and  loss.  Dr.  Mopkinson  also  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  winding  the  magnets  with  a  copper  wire  of 
square  section,  wrapped  in  insulating  tape.  This  wire  packs 
more  closely  round  the  iron  cores  than  an  ordinary  round  wire. 

A  remarkably  complete  account  of  one  of  these  dynamos, 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  was  published  in 
1886.*  As  this  machine  is  often  referred  to  in  the  theoretical 
chapters  of  this  bouk,  a  detailed  account  of  it  is  important. 
Its  design  may  be  gathered  from  Fig.  287. 

The  machine  described  is  intended  for  a  normal  output  of  320 
amperes  at  a  pressure  of  105  volts,  running  at  750  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  6eld-magnet  conasts  of  two  limbs  connected  by  a  yoke 
of  rectangular  section.  Each  limb,  together  with  its  pole-piece,  is 
formed  of  a  single  forging.  The  wrought  iron  used  for  these  and  the 
yoke  is  of  annealed  hammered  scrap  ;  the  magnetic  properties  being 
those  described  in  Chapter  IV.  The  section  of  the  limbs  is  nearly 
rectangular,  with  ruunded  corners.  The  yoke  is  bohetl  to  the  limbs, 
the  joints  being  well  surfaced.  The  bcd-plate  is  of  iron,  a  /inc  base 
I ■  7  I  111.  high  being  interposed.  The  amiature  core  is  built  up  of 
about  loco  thin  plates  of  soft  wrought  iron,  insulated  from  the  shaft, 
and  separated  by  paper  from  one  another.  They  are  held  between 
two  end-plates,  one  of  whicii  is  secured  by  a  washer  shrunk  on  th: 
shaft,  and  the  other  by  a  screw-nut  and  lock-nut. 

Tbe  following  are  the  dimensioiia  of  the  inm  parte : — ^Dkmeter  of  armatuie 
core,  34*4  cm. ;  of  internal  hole*  7*63  cm. ;  of  shaft,  6*98  cm. ;  length  of  core, 
50*8  cm.  Length  of  field-magnet  limb,  45*7  cm.;  breadth,  22  i  cm.;  width 
(parallel  to  shaft),  44*45  cm.  Length  of  yoke,  61 '6  cm.;  width,  48*3  cm  ; 
depth,  23*2  cnu  Diameter  of  bore  of  field-magnets,  27*5  cm.;  depth  of  pole- 
piece,  25 "4  cm.  ;  width  (parallel  to  shaft),  48*3  cm. ;  width  between  pole-pieces, 
12*7  cm.  Area  of  section  of  iron  in  armature  core,  Sio  sq.  cm.  Angle  sab> 
leaded  by  bored  fiue  of  pole-pleces,  I  Tff*  Acloal  area  of  pole>pieoe,  15 13  aq.  cm.« 


*  See  paper  on  Dynamo-ekcirk  Machinery,  by  Drs.  J.  and  E.  Hopkinsoa,  in 
tbe  Philosophical  TramacUons  for  1S86,  Part  L  This  most  valuable  paper  was 
Kprinted,  but  without  the  platea,  in  the  Electrical  Rtview^  voL  xtiiL  i886w  It 
was  also  printed  in  the  Electrician^  xriii.  39,  63,  86,  and  175,  in  iames 
of  Nov.  19th  and  26lh,  and  Dec.  3rd  and  31  t,  1886,  where  the  figurei  of  the 
plates  are  printed  in  the  teat.   It  is  reprinted  in  Dr.  Uopkinson*s  book. 
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effective  area,  1600  sq.  cm.  Thickness  of  gap  space,  1*5  cm.  Area  of  secUoD  of 
limbs,  980  sq.  cm. ;  ditto  of  yoke,  1120  sq.  cm. 

The  windings  are  as  follows: — Magnetizing  coils,  11  layers  on  each  limb  of 
copper  wire^  2-413  ma.  diameter.  Total  convdntions,  3260;  total  length* 
4570  metres.  Armatoie^  40  eonvolatioiu  in  two.  layers  of  ao  coDvolutions  of 
stranded  copper  wire,  consisting  of  16  strands  of  wire  i*7S3  mm.  diameter. 
Resistance  (at  13*5"  C):  field-mapnet,  16*93  ohm;?;  armnture,  0*0009747  ohm. 
Normal  magnetizing  current,  6  .imperes.  Commutator,  40  copper  bars  insulated 
with  mica.    (Further  data  are  given  on  p.  354.) 

Recent  tests  with  Edison-Hopkinson  dynamos  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  of  Manchester,  show  that  they 
have  an  economic  coefficient  of  over  95  per  cent.,  and  an 
actual  commercial  efficiency  of  over  93  per  cent.  These 

machines  have  usually  from  two  to  li^c  separate  brushes  at 
either  side,  capable  of  separate  removal,  so  that  they  may  be 
trimmed  without  stopping  the  machine.  In  order  to  bring 
the  neutral  points  of  the  commutator  to  convenient  positions 
right  and  left,  the  connecting  pieces  which  join  the  commu- 
tator bars  to  the  armature  windings  are  carried  spirally 
through  about  90^  The  makers  of  these  machines  have 
modified  in  detail  the  winding  of  the  armature,^  enabling 
them  to  use  copper  bars  instead  of  stranded  wire.  They 
shape  the  pole-pieces  to  diminish  distortion  of  ftelii.  and  con- 
nect the  armature  bars  across  the  ends  of  the  armature  by 
«volute  spiral  connectors  in  two  layers,  like  those  used  in 
Siemens'  electroplating  dynamos. 

Figs.  288  and  289  depict  the  large  225  kilowatt  dynamos 
built  by  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  for  the  South  London 
Electric  Railway.  They  are  further  shown  in  Plate  IX. 
They  have  a  maximum  output  of  450  amperes  at  500  volts 
when  running  at  500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  limbs  and 
yoke  are  of  wrought  iron,  the  polar  masses  of  cast  iron.  The 
armature  conductors  are  copper  barSi  and  the  resistance  from 
brush  to  brush  is  0*017  l^n^t  of  the  shunt  coil  is  96 

ohms,  of  the  series  coil  0*015  o^™-  '^h^  compound  winding 
is  not,  however,  of  much  service  for  such  rapidly  var)  in loads 
as  occu;  ill  railway  work,  for  with  such  mas^i\e  magnets 
changes  of  magnetism  cannot  take  place  rapidly  enough  ;  and 
the  slow-speed  engines  do  not  govern  rapidly  enough.  The 
>  See  IndttsMet^  ii.  549,  1887  {'and  Specification  of  Patent,  4884  of  18S6. 
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weight  of  magnets  and  pole-pieces  is  8*5  tons,  that  of  the 
yoke  3*05  tons,  of  the  armature  2*85  tons  ;  whilst  each  com- 
plete machine  with  its  bed-plate  weighs  17  tons. 

For  railway  and  tramway  work,  Messrs.  MLithor  and  Piatt 
now  use  shunt-wound  generators  with  a  stationary  batter>''  of 
accumulators  wliich  by  discharge  relieve  the  generating  plant 
at  the  periods  of  excessive  load,  and  absorb  the  surplus  power 
at  periods  of  light  load,  thus  securing  a  perfectly  steady  load 
on  the  generators.  This  system  has  been  adopted  by  Dr. 
Hopkinson  on  the  Douglas  and  Laxey  electric  tramway,  with 
the  result  that  the  load  on  the  generators  is  perfectly  steady. 

Some  efTieiency  tests  of  a  53  kilowatt  compound-wound 
Ed  ison-I  lopkinson  dynamo  direct-driven  at  430  revolutions 
per  minute  by  a  Willans  engine  have  been  published.^  Indi- 
cated horse-power  absorbed  85*3  ;  output  475  amperes  at  iio 
volts,  or  52*2  kilowatts,  or  70*0  H.P. ;  making  a  net  efficiency 
of  83*  3  per  cent.  The  electrical  losses  were  only  3  per  cent., 
whilst  ID  per  cent,  was  lost  in  friction  in  engine  and  dynamo. 

Independent  efficieney  tests  ha\c  recently  been  made  on 
some  large  dynamos  of  the  Edison-I lopkinson  type,  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  for  the  Manchester 
Corporation.  These  machines  are  wound  for  an  output  of 
590  amperes,  at  410  volts,  at  400  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
were  tested  by  Hopkinson's  method  (Chap.  XXX.X  being 
coupled  together  as  generator  and  motor  with  the  loss  in  the 
combination  being  supplied  by  a  third  independently  driven 
machine,  coupled  in  scries  with  tiic  r.\u  aiin.iiures,  so  that  all 
the  mcasuremetUs  were  electrical.  The  resistances  of  the 
shunt  coils  arc  52*7  ohms  and  of  the  armatures  •01167  ohms. 
The  losses  in  percentages  of  the  power  absorbed  were 

P»r  eeni. 

In  armature      . .  ^   s   I  *  56 

In  shunt  coils   = 

Hence,  electrical  efficiency    »  97*22 

Loss  in  friction  of  bearings,  eddy  currents, 

hysteresis,  and  friction  of  brushes   =  2*^1 

Hence  commercial  efficiency,  including  all  losses  s  95  *  1 1 

>  The  EUctrkian^  XXT.  707,  1890. 
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Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  also  construct  a  multipolar  type 
of  machine,  with  the  armature  built  up  after  the  manner  of 

their  "Manchester"  machine,  but  with  drum  evulutc  v\'indinc,. 
The  windinf^  is  developed,  either  with  the  convolutions  wound 
zigzag,  so  as  to  bring  the  effect  of  all  the  poles  in  series,  or  with 
the  convolutions  coupled  in  parallel.  In  either  case  the  bars 
of  the  armature,  in  alternate  gaps,  are  at  approximately  the 
same  potential,  so  that  there  are  as  many  points  of  commu- 
tation as  poles,  and  the  brushes  in  alternate  gaps  can  all 
be  coupled  parallel.  The  first  winding  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  slow-speed  high-potential  machines  of  large  output, 
while  the  second  is  useful  for  machines  of  low  potential  and 
large  current,  such  as  are  frequently  required  for  electrolytic 
purposes, 

Edison  Co.'s  Dynamos, — In  1879,  after  proposing  a 
strange  sort  of  machine  as  generator,  in  which  inductive  coils 
were  waved  to  and  fro  at  the  end  of  the  prongs  of  a  gigantic 
tuning-fork,  Mr.  Edison,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Upton, 

designed  the  bipolar  machine  which  was  depicted  in  former 
editions  of  this  work.  It  had  a  drum-armature  rotating 
between  heavy  pole- pieces  excited  by  a  very  long  magnet  with 
tall  columnar  limbs. 

In  the  larger  machines  two  or  three  tall  field-magnets  were 
assembled  side  by  side,  over  an  armature  of  double  or  triple 
length.  An  Edison  60-light  Z  "  machine  of  the  older  pattern, 
tested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Munich  Exhibition,  was  found 
to  give  an  efficiency,  which,  if  measured  by  the  ratio  of 
external  electric  work  to  total  electric  work,  exceeded  87  per 
cent.  ;  but  its  commercial  efficiency — the  ratio  of  external 
electric  work  to  mechanical  energy  imparted  at  the  belt — was 
only,  at  the  most,  58*7  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wasteful  eddy-currents  in  the  bplts  which  held 
together  the  armature  and  other  masses  of  metal  The 
"  Jumbo"  steam  dynamos  were  even  less  efficient,  and  required 
a  4  H.P.  fan  to  be  attached  to  the  armature  shaft  to  keep  them 
cool  by  a  forced  draught  of  air. 

^  Dr.  J.  Hopkinson's  efforts  to  improve  this  machine  resulted, 
as  detailed  on  p.  42c),  in  a  better  design. 
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The  field-magnets  of  all  the  larger  machines  turned  out 
by  Edison  prior  to  1884  had  a  number  of  long  iron  columns  as 
cores  to  receive  the  coils.  Since  that  date  the  more  compact 
arrangement  of  a  single  magnetic  circuit  with  short  stout 
magnets  has  been  adopted  by  the  Edison  companies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  usual  form  (type  of  1888)  of 
Edison  dynamo,  as  used  in  the  States,  is  depicted  in  Fig.  290. 
The  ficld-magncts  are  of  cast  iron,  with  a  massive  yoke,  and 
stand  upon  a  high  footstep  of  zinc  to  diminish  short-circuiting 
through  the  bed-plate.   These  machines  are  shunt-wound,  and 


Fic.  290. -Edison  Dynamo  (iSSS  Type). 


are  intended  for  incandescent  lighting  work.  The  bearings 
are  longer  and  the  mechanical  arrangements  in  every  way 
superior  to  those  of  the  older  machines. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  were  a  number  of  these 
bipolar  dynamos  built  by  the  Edison  Machine  Company,  of 
Schenectady,  ranging  from  a  small  2},  kilowatt  machine, 
30  inches  high,  to  one  of  150  kilowatts,  8  feet  6.J  inches  high. 
Drawings  of  the  largest  machine  are  given  in  Plate  "V^  This 
dynamo  is  capable  of  supplying  1075  amperes  at  125  volts, 
when  running  at  450  revolutions  per  minute.  It  has  a  41-part 
commutator  and  a  41 -bar  armature.    There  are  six  brushes 
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in  each  set.  each  i  '88  inches  wide  and  about  0*62  inches  thick. 
Its  weight  is  12^  tons. 

Some  particulars  published  in  1890  by  M.  Minet^  con- 
cerning some  of  these  dynamos  show  that  the  mean  value 

of  B  in  the  gap  space  was  from  32CXD  to  4100.  The  electrical 
efficiency  of  the  larger  machines  was  93*i:J ;  the  nett  efficiency 
about  89*7  per  cent. 

Though  this  bipolar  type  has  now  been  abandoned,  some 
statistical  information  may  be  valuable  as  showing  the  rela- « 
tions  which  have  been  found  to  give  good  results  in  machines 
of  very  different  sizes  :  see  following  images. 

As  these  machines  were  of  exceedingly  good  construction 
some  details  respecting  the  precautions  taken  to  insulate  the 
magnet-windings  will  be  of  interest.  The  ordinary  machines 
working  at  icx)  to  125  volts  are  insulated  as  follows  : — ^End- 
rings  of  hard  rubber  are  wedged  upon  the  iron  cores  with 
mica.   When  bits  of  sheet  mica  are  used,  these  are  cut  to  be 

inch  wide  and  at  least  3  inches  long ;  but  when  made 
mica^'  sheets  are  used,  long  strips  3  inches  wide  are  cut)  and 
conformed  by  hc<itii]-^  to  the  cui  wtluic  ol  the  ci  ix.  In  either 
case  the  mica  projects  at  least  i  inch  on  the  inner  bide  of  the 
ring.  Then  over  the  core  is  laid  one  layer  of  varnished 
muslin  24  mils  thick,  cut  to  the  exact  width  between  the  end- 
rings.  Upon  this  are  placed  two  layers  of  plain  pressed 
board  20  mils  thick,  cut  one  inch  wider  than  the  width 
between  the  end-rings,  and  serrated  with  V<uts  ^  inch  deep 
at  its  edges,  so  as  to  allow  these  edges  to  make  flanges  against 
the  end-rings,  the  serrations  of  the  two  layers  breaking  joint 
one  with  the  other.  The  total  thickness  of  core-insulation  is. 
thus  64  mils.  A  corc^papcr  is  laid  between  every  four  layers 
of  v/inding.  Between  series  and  shunt  coils,  in  compound- 
wound  machines  there  is  as  careful  an  insulation  as  on  the 
cores.  When  the  winding  is  completed  two  layers  of  pressed 
board  are  laid  over,  and  served  with  an  external  winding  of 
hard  rope,  and  varnished. 

For  machines  up  to  250  volts,  4  layers  of  oiled  pressed 
board  are  used  over  the  muslin. 

*  Ztf  Lumiire  dleetrigue,  1890,  xxxv.  401. 
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Magnet  Data.  Standard  Biioi  ar  Maciiinks  (13$  Volts), 

Shunt-wound. 


Mean 

Diari;ctcr  of 
Hchx  ui 
Wire  on  Core 
in  liicb«s<  ' 

1 

Length  of 

Wire  I  alru- 

both  Cores 
in  Feet. 

1 
1 

Number 

1  of  Turnt. 

1 

1 

Re<>Utancc 

1 
1 

R;4fii:ttinff 

Surfaot  in 
Incbet. 

Ma^iuium 

1  vv;:;i;.ll 
1  exlr.i 

OttL 

1 

Watts  per 

Square 
Inch  of 

burfkcc 

»  5 

5  !H 

10,333 

1 

5H 

94  33 

A*  til 

- 

0  5 

9,OOD 

009 

7  5 

8*8  ' 

10,500 

5230 

5» 

935 

177  3 

0  19 

10 

11,700 

51  JO 

I IQO 

r 

155  5 

0  15V 

\ 

«5 

9'5 

14,000 

,  4830 

1361 

aos'S 

\  0-149 

20 

iO'6  1 

I5.000 

5640 

1480 

1 268 

1 

0*180 

25 

11*3 

15,000 

5400 

43 

i860 

258 

0138 

30 

.-5  : 

14,850 

4630 

'  34 

2075 

339 

,  0-163 

40 

139  ' 

14,850 

4075 

2790 

439 

0157 

50 

17,000 

4c  10 

23 

3620 

469  5 

0-137 

80 

19 

IS,  80  J 

3760 

4550 

682 

0*  150 

150 

18,300 

1  2980 

1      6-7  1  7200 

i  995 

1 

0*138 

For  machines  up  to  500  volts  or  more,  3  layers  of  oiled 
linen  5  mils  thick,  not  turned  up  at  edges,  are  placed  over  the 

muslin.  Over  these  come  first  4  laxcrs  of  oiled  pressed 
bonrd.  and  then  2  layers  of  plain  pressed  board,  the  latter 
with  edges  serrated  to  form  flanges.  This  makes  a  total 
thickness  of  insulation  1 59  mils.  Core-papers  are  laid  between 
every  3  layers  of  winding;  and  three  layers  of  pressed  board 
are  served  on  the  outside. 

The  armatures  are  equally  carefully  constructed.  The 
core-disks,  12  mils  thick,  are  assembled  in  "sections"  con- 
consisting  of  5  disks  with  11  slicct.^  of  paper ;  a  suflficicnt 
number  of  sections  bein<;  taken  to  make  up  the  required 
"  body."  The  body  is  held  together  with  insulated  bolts,  each 
enclosed  in  a  paper  sleeve;  the  core-sections  being  compressed 
by  hydraulic  forces  varying  from  30  to  200  tons.  Both  body 
and  shaft  are  insulated  with  a  coating  of  japan,  several  layers 
of  oiled  paper,  and  a  layer  or  two  of  tape.    Stout  iron 
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end-plates,  securely  keyed  to  the  shaft,  and  nicked  to  receive 
driving  pegs  of  fibre,  arc  provided,  with  one  or  two  similar 
plates  at  the  middle  of  the  core  ;  while  headings  of  varnished 
muslin  or  canvas  protect  the  ends  of  the  core  from  contact 
with  the  windings. 

General  Electric  Co.'s  Dynamos. — At  the  Schenectady 
works  the  bipolar  Edison  type  of  dynamos  has  been  super- 


FiG.  291. — General  Electric  Co.'s  Multipolar  Dynamo. 


sedcd  by  multipolar  types.  Fig.  291  gives  a  general  view  of 
a  60  kilowatt  machine  of  the  standard  type  now  adopted  for 
the  sizes  under  100  kilowatts,  having  4  poles.  The  magnet 
cores  and  yoke  are  of  special  mild  steel  soft  castings.  The 
windings  of  the  armature  are  sunk  between  teeth  in  the  core- 
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disks,  with  air-ducts  at  intervals.  The  insulation  consists  of 
alternate  laminations  of  sheet  mica  and  tough  paper.  A  tem- 
perature rise  of  40°  C.  is  permitted  unless  a  lower  limit  is 
stipulated  for. 

Fig.  292  gives  a  view  of  a  6-pole  street-tramway  generator 
of  400  kilowatts  at  1 50  revolutions  per  minute.    The  output  is 


Fig.  292. — General  Electric  Co.'s  Street-Tramway  Generator. 

800  amperes  at  500  volts.  These  machines  are  so  designed 
that  the  flux-density  shall  be  85,000  lines  per  square  inch  in 
the  pole-cores,  73000  in  the  yoke.  In  the  armature  disks 
the  density  is  also  70,000  lines  per  square  inch,  increased  to 
135,000  in  the  core-teeth,  this  high  degree  of  saturation  being 

2  F 
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« preferred  as  helping  to  prevent  distortion  of  field.  The  per- 
mitted amperage  in  the  armature  conductors  is  only  1500 
amperes  per  square  inch.    Some  much  larger  machines  have 

been  constructed  for  direct-driving,  as,  for  example,  the  six 
1500  kilowatt  machines  in  the  Brooklyn  generating  station. 

Parshairs  Multipolar  Dynamos, — Mr.  H.  F.  Parshall,  who 
advised  the  General  Electric  Co.  in  the  development  of  their 
multipolar  generators,  has  kindly  furnished  the  data  for 
the  design  shown  in  Plates  X.  and  XL  This  represents  a 
recent  6-pole,  150  kilowatt,  machine  with  cylinder  dnim- 
arniaturc,  giving  300  amperes  at  525  volts  at  20O  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  c  tiL-disks  arc  slotted  with  154  teeth, 
between  which  he  the  conductors  in  two  layers.  To  diminish 
sparking  a  duplex  winding  (p.  272)  is  adopted,  so  that  in 
each  slot  there  are  4  conductors,  and  in  the  commutator  308 
p^rts.  The  mode  of  construction  of  the  latter,  which  is 
peculiarly  substantial,  is  shown  in  Plate  XL  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  armature  core-disks,  built  up  of  overlapping  segments, 
have  internal  lugs  by  which  ihey  arc  bolted  tog^ether  and 
driven  upon  a  grooved  spider.  There  arc  about  i  0,000 
ampere-turns  of  excitation  upon  each  pole,  of  which  about 
4CXX)  are  provided  by  the  compounding  coils  at  full  load*  * 
The  shunt  coil  has  to  provide  for  5815  ampere-turns  which  are 
required  as  follows : — ^4350  to  drive  the  flux  across  the  gap- 
space,  645  for  the  yoke,  450  for  the  pole^ore,  300  for  the 
teeth,  and  70  for  the  armature  body.  The  flux  through  each 
pole  is  8,700,000  lines. 

Goolden's  Dynamos. — Excellent  dynamos  have  long  been 
manufactured  by  Goolden  &  Co.  (now  merged  in  the  firm  of 
Easton,  Anderson  and  Goolden),  the  chief  designer  having 
been  Mr.  Ravenshaw.  In  their  larger  dynamos  bar  armatures 
are  employed,  having  rectangular  conductors  built  up  of 
laminated  or  twisted  copper  strip,  lightly  oiled.  The  smaller 
are  wound  with  round  wire,  silk  covered.  Amongst  their 
features  arc  swivel  bearings  and  screw-fed  brushes.  In  Fig. 
293  is  illustrated  a  61  kiluA  att  Goolden  dynamo  of  the  over- 
type, direct-driven  at  4O0  revolutions  per  minute  by  a 
Willans  engine,  a  combination  frequent  in  central  lighting 
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stations  in  England.    The  magnet  limbs  and  fX)le-pieces  are 
of  wrought  iron.    The  pole-faces  are  bored  elliptically,  so  as 
to  leave  greater  air-space  below  armature  than  above,  and- 
counteract  magnetic  pull.    The  conductor  bars  are  driven  by 


Fic.  293.— GooLDEN  Dynamo  and  Wili..\ns  Engine. 


80-100  fibre  horns  inserted  in  key-ways  in  the  periphery  of 
the  core  :  they  are  united  at  ends  by  stamped  evolute  con- 
nectors. At  one  end  the  bars  are  made  fast  to  the  segments 
of  the  commutator  ;  at  the  other  they  are  supported  by  an 
insulated  brass  ring,  which  allows  them  to  expand  longitudi- 
nally when  they  warm  up.  The  commutator  is  of  hard-drawn 
copper  and  mica,  built  up  on  a  separate  sleeve  keyed  to 
the  shaft.     The  following  tests  were  made  of  one  of  these 
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combined  plants^  running  at  500  revolutions  per  minute, 
showing  tlie  location  of  the  various  losses : — 


At  Full  Load. 


At  Half  Load. 


Net  otttpat  (watts) 


L06S  by  friction,  eddy-camntSi  and) 
bTSteresis   ^ 

Total  loss  in  dynamo   


Gross  oQtpot 

Loss  in  engine  .. 

Total  iadiaated  H.P.  ta  watu 

Commercial  efficiency  of  dyuauio  . . 
Commercial  efficiency  of  combination 


- 

— 

50,000 

\ 
f 

1 25,000 

1,010 

■  • 

*  a 

250 

1 

j 

■A 

590 

255 

•  • 

i,8to 

iVsso 

*  • 

«.095 

1, 095 

«i,88o 

51,880 
5,920 

•  • 

26,095 

26,095 
5,920 

V  t 

■  • 

a  • 

57,800 

•  • 

96 -a  percent 
86-5 


95  ■  7  per  cent, 
71*8 


Holmes'  Dynamos. — Messrs.  J.  H,  Holmes  &  Ca,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  manufacture  the  "  Castle  "  d3mamo9  a  compact 
and  well-built  Qrpe  of  machine.  The  larger  machines  are  drum- 
wound.  The  armature  core  is  made  up  of  thin  plates  of  charcoal 
iron.  The  commutator  bars  are  forced  together  by  hydraulic 
pre^sLiic  bciorc  bciiii^  clamped  up.  Some  claburatc  tests  by 
Professor  Kennedy  on  a  123  kilowatt  machine,  described  in 
C^hapter  XXX.,  showed  a  nett  efficiency  of  95*6  per  cent 
Messrs.  Holmes  have  applied  themselves  very  successfully  to 
the  problem  of  obtaining  a  constant  pressure  from  a  dynamo 
when  driven  at  variable  speeds.*  The  case  in  which  this  arises 
Is  in  the  lighting  of  railway  trains  by  dynamos  driven  from  the 
axles  of  one  of  the  carriages.  This  they  accomph'shed  by  a 
special  combination  of  two  dynamos,  together  with  certain 
automatic  switches.   The  larger  dynamo  is  wound  with  two 

*  For  varions  sdntioos  of  this  problem  tee  following;  Specifications  of  Patents : 
34s  of  1889  (Moidey) ;  34^0  of  1889  (Sayers) ;  and  «H144  of  1889  (Hdmes). 
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circuits  upon  the  field-magnets,  and  its  shaft  is  coupled  to  a 
smaller  dynamo,  the  function  of  which  is  to  send  a  demagnet- 
izing current  around  the  second  circuit  of  the  larger  dynamo, 


Fig.  294.— Holmes*  Dynamo. 


so  that  as  the  speed  rises  its  magnetism  falls  nearly  in  propor- 
tion. By  this  means  the  voltage  is  kept  nearly  constant,  though 
the  speed  of  the  train  may  vary  from  30  to  70  miles  per  hour. 

Parker's  Dynamos. — Mr.  Parker  of  Wolverhampton  (for- 
merly of  the  Electric  Construction  Corporation)  has  introduced 
a  useful  detail  into  the  construction  of  the  well-known  bipolar 
tyi>e,  in  making  the  pole-pieces  jointed,  so  that  the  armature 
can  be  lifted  straight  off  its  bearings  instead  of  being  drawn 
out  horizontally.  In  Fig.  295  the  construction  with  hinges  is 
shown.  For  bipolar  machines  of  the  "  under  "  type,  the  lower 
halves  of  the  polar  masses  are  fixed  in  the  bed-plate,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  magnet  is  lowered  upon  them  after  the 
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annature  is  in  place.  Mr.  Parker  uses  the  Eickemeyer  method 
(seetp.  310)  of  forming  the  coils  both  for  bipolar  and  multipolar 
armatures,  and  prefers  this  construction  to  the  use  of  bars* 
By  using  Eickemeyer  coils  for  large-current  armatures  the 


disks  with  108  teeth,  and  the  main  winding  consists  of 
216  convolutions  or  432  conductors,  4  in  each  slot  The 
commutator  has  54  segments,  and  there  are  54  "com- 
muting coils,"  each  of  3  turns  embracing  each  a  span  of  7 
teeth.  The  main  windings  have  a  sectional  area  of  0*025  sq. 
inches,  and  those  of  the  commuting  coils  0*00/2  sq.  inches. 
The  magnet  winding  carries  0*8  ampere  with  25,300  turns, 
having  a  (hot)  resistance  of  about  560  ohms.  The  armature 
core  is  1 7^  inches  long  by  inches  in  diameter.  The  magnets 
are  of  mild  cast  steel,  to  carry  a  useful  flux  of  8,000,000  lines. 
The  values  of  Q  are  as  follows : — In  air-gap,  7 100;*  in  arma- 
ture body,  12,400;  in  the  teeth,  15,400 ;  in  the  magnet  cores,* 
13,600 ;  and  in  the  limbs,  10,700.  The  complete  armature 
weighs  985  lbs.,  the  magnet  and  bcd-plale  complete,  2386  lbs. 
Saycrs'  winding  enables  these  machines  to  give  constant 


number  of  soldered  joints  is 

diminished,  and  at  the  same 
time  complete  mechanical 
and  electrical  balance  is  as- 
sured. Smooth  cores  only  are 
used.  Mica  insulation  is  used 
between  the  bars  of  the  com- 
mutator, the  end  washers  being 
either  of  micanite  or  of  red 
fibre  covered  with  mica. 


Fio»  a95.^PARKBR*8  Bipolar 
Dtmamo,  with  Jointed  Poles. 


Mavor  and  C on  I  so  11  s  Dy- 
ftatnos, — ^This  firm  constructs 
dynamos  on  Sayers'  patents, 
with  the  compensating  arma- 
ture devices  described  on 
P-  395-  Plate  XII.  depicts  a 
34  kilowatt  bipolar  generator 
intended  for  power-transmis- 
sion.   Its  armature  has  core- 
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pressure  at  all  loads  without  compound  winding  on  the 
magnets  ;  and  by  careful  disposition  of  the  reversing  poles 
the  makers  have  succeeded  in  attaining  the  long-sought  result 
of  fixing  once  for  all  the  position  of  the  brushes.  The  lead 
remains  fixed  and  the  running  sparkless,  even  up  to  an  over- 
load of  75  per  cent,  above  the  full  normal  output  ;  and  this 
while  using  ordinary  copper  gauze  brushes,  not  with  carbon 
brushes,  which  cause  more  heating  of  the  commutator.  This 


Fig.  296.— Ph(ENI.\  Dynamo  (iSSjType). 


particular  dynamo  gives  75  amperes  at  450  volts  when 
running  at  800  revolutions  per  minute.  The  bearings,  which 
are  swivelled  to  render  them  self-centering,  closely  resemble 
Fig.  255,  p.  334. 

Patcrson  and  Cooper  s  Dynamo. — The  "Phcenix  "  dynamo, 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Cooper,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Esson,  has  also  a  modified  cylindrical  ring- 
armature,  built  up  of  a  number  of  very  thin  rings  of  Swedish 
iron  separated  from  one  another  by  paraffined  paper  and 
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secured  to  two  spiders  by  three  bolts  passing  through  indenta- 
tions in  the  core-ring%  as  shown  in  Fig.  220,  p.  291. 

The  machines  have  upright  single  horse-shoe  magnets^  in 

some  instances  made  of  a  single  wrought-iron  for^nnfj  slotted 
out  to  form  the  two  limbs,  and  bored.  The  shaft  is  supported 
from  two  cnin-mctal  bridge-pieces.  There  arc  generally  no 
teeth  on  the  armature-cores,  which  are  made  ol  plain  washers 
to  avoid  cost  of  milling  out  the  teeth.  The  conductors  are' 
made  of  stranded  cable. 

Fig.  296  shows  a  design,  in  which  the  field-magnets  are 
cast  in  one  piece.  This  machine  can  be  made  at  lower  cost 
of  equal  power  with  a  lighter  machine  having  wrought-iron 
magnets.  In  both  types  there  is  no  joint  in  the  magnetic 
circuit,  and  the  magnet  coils  are  wound  upon  special  bobbins 
of  sheet-iron  flanged  with  brass,  slipped  on  over  the  cores. 
Fig,  241,  p.  314,  shows  the  construction  of  the  commutator. 

The  constructional  data  of  a  dynamo  giving  90  amperes 
at  105  volts  at  1420  revolutions  per  minute  and  full  calcula- 
tions of  the  windings,  together  with  scale  drawings,  were  - 
giv  en  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  book. 

The  same  makers  have  produced  arc-light  dynamos  to 
yield  10  amperes  at  pressures  varying  from  joo  to  1500  volts. 
The  following  are  the  data  of  a  seven  kilowatt  arc-lighter,  for 
12  to  15  arc  lamps : — 

Amiature  core,  32*5  cm.  external  diameter,  22-9  cm.  inteinal; 
axial  length,  15  cm. ;  wound  with  1872  turns  of  wire  i'3  mm.  in 
diameter,  in  48  sections  of  39  turns  each  in  three  layers.  Armature 
resistance,  3  '448  ohms.  Field-magnet  coils,  2,  of  954  turns  each,  in 
series;  thdr  total  resistance^  4*54'  ohms.  The  maximum  induction 
in  armatore'is  19,080,  in  field-magnet  10,800  lines  per  sq.  cm.  The 
magnets  are  more  highly  saturated  and  have  a  relatively  greater 
weight  of  copper  upon  them  than  in  constant-potential  machines. 

Schuckerfs  Dynamos, — ^The  armature  of  the  original 

Schuckcrt  machine  was  a  flat  ring,  tlie  core  of  which  was 
built  up  of  a  number  of  thin  iron  disks.    The  winding  was  • 
identical  with  that  of  a  Gramme  machine,  and  the  field- 
magnets  resembled,  in  general,  those  of  the  typical  Gramme: 
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The  ring  was  almost  entirely  enclosed  between  wide  pole- 
pieces»  each  of  which  covered  neariy  half  the  rvaig.   The  flat 

ring  was  intended  to  give  better  ventilation  and  employ  less 
idle  wire  than  the  cylindrical  pattern  of  ring.  In  recent  years 
Messrs.  Schuckert  and  Co.,  of  Niirnbcrg  (now  known  as  the 
Elektrizitrits-Aktiengesellschaft),  have  brought  out  many 
modified  types  of  machines,  having  the  fiat  ring-armature, 
the  cores  being  of  iron  tape  insulated  with  paper,  coiled  upon 
a  brass  foundation  ring.  Only  the  small  sizes  are  made  with 
two  poles,  all  above  12  kilowatts  being  multipolar.  As  is  the 
case  with  most  Gorman  dynamos,  the  fiel J-niagncts  are  of 
cast  iron,  the  commutator  bars  are  insulated  with  paper,  and 
the  wires  secured  to  them  by  screws.  At  the  Franktort 
Exhibition  of  1891  a  large  number  of  these  machines  were 
shown/  the  finest  of  them  being  a  large  direct-driven  multi- 
polar of  a  certain  capacity  of  250  kilowatts,  giving  looo  am- 
peres at  230  volts,  and  taking  320  H.P.  at  160  revolutions 
per  minute.  This  machine  was  depicted  in  the  previous 
edition  of  this  book.  l  lie  diameter  of  the  ring  is  240  cm., 
wound  with  1 1 20  turns  of  braided  stranded  wire.  The  com- 
mutator is  150  cm.  in  diameter,  with  560  segments,  cross- 
connected,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  brushes.  There  are 
14  poles,  and  the  armature  winding  is  grouped  in  14  rows  of 
80  turns  each,  all  in  parallel*  The  magnet  poles  project 
inwards  from  an  external  cast-iron  case,  divided  horizontally. 
There  are  four  brush-holders,  each  carrying  three  brushes. 
A  still  larger  machine  with  16  poles  is  at  work  in  the  central 
station  at  Dusseldorf. 

.  Lahmeyer  s  Dynamos. — Mr.  Lahmeyer,  formerly  with  a 
firm  in  Aachen,  now  chief  constructor  of  the  Elektrizitats- 
Aktiengesellschaft  of  Frankfort,  has  for  some  years  designed 
bipolar  and  multipolar  dynamos  '  with  inward-pointing  poles, 
of  the  type  originally  denominated  irm<lad  by  Rankin 
Kennedy. 

« 

'  See  article  l-y  E^som  in  liiectrical  Revie^v,  xxix.  526,  1S91. 

'  See  Cenlralblatt  Jur  EUklroUchmk^  ix.  71  and  411,  1S87 ;  also  EUktro- 
UtkmkehtZeUsthrift^  ix.  89,  188&  For  more  recent  forms  see  Eitefrkal  Xemem^ 
xsix.  404,  1891. 
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Of  the  earlier  forms  the  armature  was  wound  on  a  plan 
suggested  by  Arnold  of  Riga,  and  independently  suggested 
by  Crompton,  namely,  the  conductors  are  wound  between 
teeth  in  the  periphery  of  the  core,  after  which  the  whole 
exterior  of  the  armature  is  served  with  a  thin  layer  of  insu- 
lating material,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  iron  wires  is  wound. 
The  official  report  of  the  Frankfort  Exhibition  of  1 89 1 
describes  a  large  variety  of  excellent  machines  by  this  firm ; 
one  of  its  specialities  being  the  manufacture  of  rotatory  trans- 
formers for  continuous  and  polyphase  currents. 

Thurys  Dynamos.  — ^i.  Thury,  of  the  Compagnie  de 
rindustrie  Electrique,  of  Geneva,  has  long  designed  good 
dynamos.    A  6-pole  hollow-drum  dynamo,  having  its  field- 


FiG.  297.— SALkvE  Electric  Railway  Dynamo  (Thury  Type). 

magnet  built  up  of  tangential  slabs,  was  illustrated  in  the 
previous  edition  of  this  work.  The  Company  has  lately  con- 
structed several  large  12-pole  vertical-shaft  machines  to  be 
driven  direct  by  turbines  (see  Fig.  297).  The  armature,  whose 
diameter  is  2*5  metres,  revolves  at  a  speed  of  45  revs,  per 
minute,  and  yields  275  amperes  at  600  volts. 

Desrozicrs  Dynamos. — These  multipolar  dynamos  with 
disk-armatures  are  in  considerable  use  in  lighting-stations  in 
Paris,  in  various  sizes  up  to  370  kilowatts.  They  are  manu- 
factured by  the  well-known  house  of  Breguct.  The  theor>^  of 
disk-winding  has  been  treated  in  Chapter  XII.,  and  some 
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further  remarks  on  disk-dynamos  will  be  found  on  p.  45. 
Fig.  298  gives  a  view  of  one  of  these  dynamos  direct-driven. 
The  armature  is  without  iron,  avoiding  hjrsteresis  losses,  and 

is  constructed  as  Ucscribcd  on  p.  282  in  two  halves,  which  are 
then  joined  together.  A  150  kilowatt  machine  giving  1000 
amperes  at  150  volts  at  150  revs,  per  minute  had  an  armature 
2*2  metres  in  diameter,  weighing  with  its  shaft  2*4  tons* 
The  entire  dynamo  weighed  14*6  tons. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ARC*LIGUTING  DYNAMOS. 

In  cases  where  lighting  is  to  be  done  exclusively  by  arc  lamps 
In  great  numbers^  it  is  usual  to  arrange  the  lamps  all  in  series, 
even  to  as  many  as  lOO  to  200  lights,  and  to  provide  a 
dynamo-machine  which  will  gfive  a  constant,  or  nearly 

constant,  current  at  a  sufficiently  high  voltage.  The  usual 
current  for  which  arc  lamps  are  designed  h  10  amperes. 
Some  lamps  are  designed,  however,  for  8  or  6  amperes,  and 
some  for  4  amperes.  These  are  therefore  exceptions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  arc  lamps  used  for  search-lights  and 
lightiiouse  work  are  designed  to  take  larger  currents,  up  to 
200  amperes  or  more.  With  continuous-currents  arcs  cannot 
be  maintained  burning  steadily  unless  they  are  fed  at  a 
pressure  of  about  40  to  45  volts  for  each  lamp.  If  the 
pressure  is  insufficient,  the  arcs  will  be  unstable  and  give  out 
a  hissing  sound.  The  steady  arc  behaves  as  though  it 
exercised  a  counter  electiomotive-force  of  about  39  volts. 
When  arc  lamps  are  to  be  used  in  parailel  with  one  another, 
the  mains  must  have  a  greater  difference  of  potential  than 
45  volts — 55  or  60  volts  is  preferable — in  order  that  additional 
resistances  may  be  introduced  to  steady  the  current  through 
each  lamp.  Such  additional  re^i.^tances  are  not  necessary 
when  a  number  of  arc  lamps  are  used  ///  ser/t's,  as  they  help  to 
steady  one  another.  The  great  advantage  in  the  series  arrange- 
ment is  the  saving  in  copper  thereby  effected.  Alternate* 
current  arcs  only  need  a  pressure  of  30  to  33  virtual  volts. 

In  aro-lighting  in  series^  the  function  of  the  d3mamo  is  to 
keep  the  amperes  constant,  no  matter  how  many  or  few  lamps 
are  in  circuit  ;  whilst  each  lamp  is  provided  with  a  shunt 
device  which  governs  the  movement  of  the  carbons,  so  that 
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the  feeding  of  them  shall  keep  the  length  of  the  arc»  and  the 
volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  lamp,  approximately  constant 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  thai  a.  >\  ..tcin  of  20  arcs  in 
series  will  require  a  dynamo  giving  a  current  of,  say,  10 
amperes,  and  a  pressure,  when  all  the  lamps  are  in  use,  of 
nearly  1000  volts.  This  allows  45  volts  per  lamp,  and  5  volts 
more  for  driving  the  current  through  the  resistance  of  the 
wires  between  each  lamp  and  the  next 

Constant*current  dynamos  are  also  needed  for  the 
purposes  of  municipal  lighting  by  means  of  special  glow- 
lamps  (with  thick  carbon  wires  instead  of  thin  lilainents), 
connected  in  scries,  so  that  the  same  unvarying  current  flows 
successively  through  a  large  number  of  them. 

It  was  suggested  by  Deprez  in  1881,  that  by  a  species  of 
compound  winding,  consisting  of  an  initial  excitation  and  a 
shunt  excitation  combined,  a  dynamo  might  be  constructed 
to  give  a  constant  current  at  constant  speed.  The  assump- 
tion wliich  underlay  his  reasoning,  that  the  magncli^m  is 
proportional  to  the  exciting  power,  is,  we  know,  not  justified 
except  for  the  early  and  unstable  stage  of  magnetization  ; 
all  attempts  to  produce  a  practical  compound  winding  for  this 
purpose  have  therefore  failed. 

For  the  production  of  constant  currents  at  such  high 
voltages  as  2000  to  3000  volts  the  ordinary  ring  and  drum 
armatures,  wound  in  a  closed  coil,  in  numerous  sections,  and 
provided  with  a  commutator  consisting  of  numerous  closely- 
packed  parallel  bars,  have  not  been  found  entirely  satisfactnr}-, 
for  the  commutator  of  this  type  is  liable  to  give  way  under 
the  high  pressure,  and  to  deteriorate  under  the  action  of  long 
sparks  flashing  over  its  surface  from  brush  to  brush  under  the 
wide  alterations  of  lead  that  are  inseparable  with  this  mode 
of  working.  Nevertheless,  good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  several  firms  (see  p.  465)  in  the  use  of  high  voltac:je.s  in 
machines  having  ordinary  commutators  with  many  segments. 
Experience,  however,  is  in  the  main  against  the  use  of  arma- 
tures of  this  type.  More  simple  forms  are  needed  that  will 
not  break  down  under  the  conditions  of  work.  These  forms 
are  usually  associated  with  other  modes  of  construction  in 
which  the  armature  winding  does  not  constitute  a  closed  coil. 
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Open-coil  Dynamos. 

As  explained  on  pi  40,  it  is  possible  to  construct  armatures 
in  which  the  separate  coils  or  sections  of  the  windings  are 

not  united  together  in  one  closed  circuit.  An  example  is 
given  in  Fig.  299.  This  diagram  (which  should  be  compared 
with  Fig.  33,  p.  39)  shows  an  armature  consisting  of  two 
separate  loops,  set  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
so  that  when  one  is  passing  through  the  inactive  region  the 
other  is  in  the  position  of  maximum  action.  There  is  no 
reason  why  these  two  loops  should  not  have  each  a  separate 
2-part  commutator  like  that  of  Fig.  24 ;  and  one  pair  of 
brushes  might  press  on  both  commutators.    It  is,  however, 


Fig.  299.  Fia  300.— Four-part  Open-coil 

SncpiB  Open-coil  Aematurb.  Ring  Akmatukb. 


obviously  more  convenient  to  unite  these  two  commutators 
.  into  a  single  one  of  four  parts,  as  in  Fig.  299  ;  and  then  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  as  this  rotates  between  its  pair 
of  brushes  one  loop  only  will  be  in  action  at  once»  the  other 
loop  being  cut  out  of  circuit  for  the  time  being.  It  would 
clearly  be  possible  to  arrange  any  number  of  loops  or  coils 
in  this  way  so  that  only  that  loop  or  coll  which  was  passing 
through  the  position  of  maximum  action  should  be  feeding 
the  brushes,  all  the  rest  being  meantime  open-circuited.  A 
ring  armature  wound  in  sections  might  of  course  be  similarly 
arranged,  so  that  the  pairs  of  sections  have  each  a  separate 
commutator ;  and  Fig.  300  (which  should  be  compared  with 
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Fig.  31,  p.  38)  shows  such  a  ring,  but  with  the  two  commute 
tors  cut  down  and  formed  into  a  4-part  collector. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  coil  is  joined  at  the  back  to 

the  one  diametrically  opposite  to  it,  aiui  that  the  front  ends 
of  the  coils  pass  to  the  commutator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  make  no  dilference  in  either  of  these  armatures  were 
the  wires  which  cross  at  the  back  all  united  where  they  meet 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the  brushes  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  maximum  action  will  not  be  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  closed-coil  vnnding.  In  a  closed-coil  winding  the 
diameter  of  commutation  is  near  the  coils  of  minimum  action. 
With  open-coil  armatures  the  current  is  led  directly  from  the 
coils  of  maximum  activity. 


Fig.  301.— Diaoram  of  Opbn-coix.  Armatuke. 


The  current  mii;ht  be  simultanLOusiy  collcctecl  hum  more 
than  one  coil  at  once,  cither  (i)  by  makmi;-  the  pieces  of  the 
commutators  overlap,  or  (2)  by  connecting  to  the  brushes  that 
touch  on  the  line  of  maximum  activity,  another  pair  having 
either  a  forward  or  a  backward  lead.  If  we  now  consider 
Fig.  301  we  shall  see  this  a  little  more  clearly.  This  figure 
is  a  diagram  of  such  an  armature*  the  coils  or  loops  being 
here  represented  merely  by  wavy  lines. 

The  wavy  line  A  C  may  represent  either  a  pair  of  coils 
such  as  there  are  in  Fig.  300  on  the  ring,  or  may  represent 
a  single  loop  or  group  of  windin<^^s  round  a  drum.  There 
is  a  pair  of  commutator-plates  for  A     and  another  at  right 
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angles  for  B  D.  Coils  A  and  C  arc  just  coining  into  the 
position  of  best  action  shown  by  the  h*ne  m  m  ;  they  are 

delivering  a  current  to  the  brushes  P  P,  and  this  current 
will  accordiriL;!)'  increase  a  h'ttlo,  and  then  decrease  as^ain. 
Meantime  coils  H  and  D  are  idle.  If  the  four  parts  of  the 
compound  commutator  each  occupy  just  a  quarter  of  the 
circumference,  it  is  clear  that  when  A  comes  into  action  its 
plane  makes  an  angle  of  45^  with  m  ni^  and  that  just  as 
it  leaves  contact  with  the  brush  it  makes  again  an  angle  of 
45^  on  the  other  side,  being  in  contact  in  all  intermediate 
positions  ;  and  so  with  each  coil  as  it  passes  liic  brushes. 
There  will  be  a  momentary  break  of  current  and  a  spark 
as  the  two  successive  segments  pass  under  the  brush,  unless 
the  brush  touches  both  at  once.  Remembering  that  Fig.  29, 
p.  38,  represents  the  alternating  electromotive-force  from 
a  single  loop  or  pair  of  coils,  and  that  Fig,  30^  p.  38,  repre- 
sents the  same  electromotive-force  rectified  by  the  use  of  a 
simple  2-part  commutator,  we  fshall  be  able  to  represent 
the  effect  of  our  new  aiiciiigenient  by  some  sucli  diagram 
as  Y\^.  303.  The  angles  marked  below  are  reckoned  from 
the  neutral  line  //  When  coil  A  has  gone  round  90^  from 
this  position,  it  is  in  the  position  of  maximum  induction : 
but  because  segment  A  of  the  commutator  is  itself  90*^  in 
breadth,  the  current  will  be  collected  from  45**  to  I35^ 
The  shaded  portions  of  the  curve  show  the  discontinuous 
effect  due  to  the  coils  A  and  C  coming  into  ciicuit  during 
two  quarters  of  the  rotation.  The  coils  B  and  D  come  in 
in  the  intervals  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  The 
induced  currents  will  therefore  present  an  approximate  con** 
tinuity  depending  on  the  arrangements  of  the  commutator 
and  the  brushes.  Fig.  303  represents  the  effect  if  there  were 
gaps  between  the  segments  and  the  commutator ;  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  electromotive-forces,  though  all  of  the 
.lainc  sign,  are  discontiiiuoiis.  Il  Llic  In  ashes  thus  left  contact 
with  one  segment  of  the  commutator  beturc  the  next  come  into 
contact  there  would  inevitably  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
sparking.  Fig.  304  shows  the  result  of  making  contact  with 
one  set  before  the  other  set  is  cut  out ;  the  induced  electro* 
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motive-force  being  now  continuous,  but  with  undulating 
fluctuations  of  strength.  During  the  time  when  both  sets  of 
coils  are  in  contact  with  the  brushes,  they  are,  of  course,  in 
parallel  with  one  another.   During  this  stage  of  the  action 

the  resistance  of  the  armature  is  half  as  great  as  when  one  of 
the  coils  is  cut  out  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  the  idle 
coil,  otherwise  some  of  the  current  from  the  active  coil  would 
flow  back  uselessly  tlirough  the  idle  coil  that  was  in  parallel 
with  it  During  the  time  when  the  two  sets  of  coils  are  in 
parallel  they  are  4iot  equally  active.  The  induced  electro- 
motive-force  is  increasing  in  one  and  diminishing  in  the 
other ;  there  is  but  a  moment  when  they  are  equally  active 
— when  they  make  equal  angles  with      ;//.    At  all  other 
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Fig.  303. 


Fig.  304. 

.   Curves  illustrating  the  pRODUCTiON  of  Currents  bv 

USING  AN  OpKN*COIL  4-PART  ArMATVEX. 

moments  the  higher  electromotive-force  of  the  more  active 
coil  tends  to  send  a  back-current  through  the  less  active  coil. 

This  is  to  a  certain  extent  opposed  by  the  self-induction  of 
the  less  active  coil,  aiul  if  contact  is  broken  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  higher  electromotivc-forcc  has  reduced  the  current  in 
the  less  active  coil  to  zero,  the  commutation  will  be  sparkless. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  be  clear  that  open- 
coil  armatures  may  be  constructed  either  as  rings,  drums,  or 
disks.  They  may  be  arranged  to  run  either  in  a  simple  or 
in  a  multiple  magnetic  field.  The  principal  dynamos  con- 
structed upon  this  plan  arc  the  Brush  niiiLhine  aiul  the 
Thomson-Houston  machine  ;  but  there  are  a  few  others  which 
also  come  witliin  the  category  of  open -coil  dynamos. 
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Bnisfis  Dynamo, — One  of  the  best  known  of  these 
machines  is  the  Brush  dynamo  (Fig.  306).  The  magnet  heads 
are  insulated  with  sheets  of  the  so-called  vulcanised  fibre, 
thoroughly  varnished.  The  cores  are,  however,  first  sur- 
rounded with  a  thin  sheet  of  copper,  soldered  together  at  the 
edges  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  tube  or  envelope.  The 
object  of  this  copper  coating  is  to  deaden  sudden  variations  of 
magnetism  of  the  iron  cores.  Over  the  copper  envelope  are 
wound  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  very  heavy  paper  saturated 
with  shellac  varnish  to  insulate  the  wire  from  the  iron.  In 
some  of  the  Brush  dynamos  there  is  a  double  winding,  a  shunt 
or   teazer  "  circuit  being  added  to  maintain  the  magnetism 


Fig.  305.«~Core  of  Brush  Ring. 

of  the  field-magnets  when  the  main  circuit  is  opened.  An^ 
automatic  regulator,  consisting  of  a  carbon  rheostat  connected 
as  a  shunt  to  the  magnet  winding  and  operated  by  a  solenoid 
in  the  main  circuit,  is  applied  to  keep  the  current  constant 
(see  p.  224,  and  Chapter  XXIX.). 

The  armature  has,  like  the  Pacinotti  ring,  projecting  teeth 
between  the  coils,  but,  unlike  that  early  form  of  armature,  the 
successive  sections  arc  not  connected  in  a  closed  circuit. 

The  ring  is  built  up  of  a  thin  iron  ribbon  i  -5  millimetres 
thick.  Fig.  305  shows  its  construction,  though  in  reality 
a  larger  number  of  pieces  of  thinner  iron  than  is  shown  are 
used.   The  ribbon  is  wound  upon  a  circular  foundation  ring 
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A\  projecting  cross-pietes  of  the  same  thickness  (marked  H) 
being  inserted  at  intervals  to  separate  the  convolutions, 
admit  of  ventilajtion/  and  form  suitable  projections  between 
which  to  wind  the  coils.   It  is  sebured  by  well-insulated 

radial  bolts.  AH  iron  parts  which  are  to  adjoin  the  wire  of 
the  "  bobbins  "  aic  covered  first  with  a  layer  of  strong  heavy 
canvas  saturated  with  shellac  varnish,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  armatures  of  the  larger  machines  there  are  additional 
layers  of  tough  paper  saturated  with  shellac  varnish.  A  sheet 
of  strong  cotton  cloth  inserted  occasionally  separates  con- 
tiguous  layers  of  wire  from  each  other  both  in  the  armature 
bobbins  and  in  the  coils  of  the  field-magnets.  All  the  bobbins 
are  wound  by  hand,  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  inner  ends 
of  diametrically  opposite  bobbins  are  soldered  together,  and 
carefully  insulated  from  all  other  wires  and  adjacent  metal. 
The  free  outer  ends  of  each  pair  of  bobbins  are  separately 
carried  through  a  boring  in  the  shaft,  and  connected  to  dia- 
metrically opposite  segments  of  the  commutator. 

For  each  pair  of  coils  there  is  a  separate  commutator. 
In  the  No.  8  L  size  of  machine,  which  is  depicted  in  Fig.  306, 
there  are  12  coils  on  the  armature,  six  cominutators  grouped 
in  three  pairs,  and  three  sets  of  brushes.  Tiiis  size  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  "  60-light "  machine.  Its  electromotive- 
force  at  a  speed  of  800  revolutions  per  minute  is  3000  volts. 

In  considering  the  method  in  which  the  coils  are  joined  up 
to  the  commutator,  we  will  take  the  case  of  an  8*coil 
armature  with  the  commutators  grouped  in  two  pairs ;  it  will 
then  be  eas)-  to  extend  the  method  to  the  case  of  a  twelve- 
coil  machine. 

Continuity  is  obtained  in  the  currents  by  making  the  two 
parts  of  the  commutator  of  each  pair  of  coils  overlap  those  of 
the  commutator  belonging  to  the  pair  of  coils  that  is  at  right 
angles,  one  pair  of  brushes  resting  on  both  commutators. 
Fig.  507  is  a  diagram  illustrating  this  device.  Each  pair  of 
segments  overlaps  the  other  to  the  extent  of  45^  Each  of  the 
two  pairs  of  coils  is  thus  cut  out  twice  during  a  revolution ; 
it  is  twice  in  circuit  alone,  as  when  the  brushes  arc  at  A  A  , 
and  four  times  in  circuit  along  with  the  pair  that  are  at 
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right  angles,  when  the  brushes  arc  at  1^  H'.  Fig.  308  shows  in 
perspective  the  commutator  of  an  8-coil  Brush  armature. 

There  are  really  four  commu- 
tators  here,  corresponding  to  the 
four  pairs  of  coils,  grouped  in 
pairs  ;  one  pair  of  commutators 
being  set  one-eighth  of  a  rotation 
(45^)  in  advance  of  the  other. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  figure 
that  while  the  brushes  A  A' 
(shown  in  dotted  lines)  are  re- 
ceiving current  from  ofic  pair  of 
coils  only,  the  brushes  B  B'  are 
at  the  same  instant  receiving 
■A'  the  current  from  izvo  pairs  of 

Fig.  307.-PAIR  OF  OvERLAi  PiNG  coils  which  are  joined  in  parallel 
Commutators.  with  one  another  in  consequence 

of  both  of  their  commutators 
touching  the  same  pair  of  brushes.  The  arrangement  may 
be  still  further  studied  by  the  aid  of  Fig.  3C9,  which  also 


Fic.  308.— Brush  Commutator  for  Armature  wound  with 

Four  Pairs  of  Coils. 

illustrates  the  way  of  connecting  the  brushes  with  the  circuit. 
In  this  figure  the  eight  coils  are  numbered  as  four  pairs,  and 
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each  pair  has  its  own  commutator,  to  which  pass  the  outer 
ends  of  the  wire  of  each  coil,  the  inner  ends  of  the  two  coib 
being  united  across  to  each  other  (not  shown  in  the  diagram). 

In  the  actUvil  machine,  cacli  pair  of  coils,  as  it  passes  throuijh 
the  position  of  least  action  (i.  e.  a  position  somewhat  past 
the  vertical  dotted  line  midway  between  the  poles  (Fig.  309), 
and  when  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  passing  through  it  is 
a  maximum,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  these  magnetic  lines 
a  minimum)  is  cut  out  of  connexion.  This  is  accomplbhed 
by  causing  the  two  halves  of  the  commutator  to  be  separated 
from  one  another  by  about  one-eighth  of  the  circumference  at 


Fig.  309.— Comnbxions  op  Brush  Dymamo. 


each  side.  In  the  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coils  marked 
I,  I,  are  "  cut  out"  Neither  of  the  two  halves  of  the  com- 
mutator touches  the  brushes.  In  this  position,  however,  the 
coils  3,  3,  at  right  angles  to  i,  i,  are  in  the  position  of  best 
action,  and  the  current  powerfully  induced  in  them  flows  out 
of  the  brush  marked  A  (which  is,  therefore,  the  negative  brush) 
into  that  marked  A'.  This  brush  is  connected  across  to  the 
brush  marked  B,  where  the  current  re-enters  the  armature. 
Now,  the  coils  2,  2  have  just  left  the  position  of  best  action, 
and  the  coils  4,  4  are  beginning  to  approach  that  position. 
In  both  these  pairs  of  coils^  therefore,  there  will  be  a  rather 
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weaker  clcctromotive-force.  The  current  on  passing  into  B 
splits,  part  going  through  coils  2, 2,  and  part  through  4,  4,  and 
reuniting  at  the  brush  B',  whence  the  current  flows  round  the 
coils  of  the  fleld-magnets  to  excite  them,  and  then  round 
the  external  circuit,  and  back  to  the  brush  A. 

ihus  the  coils  in  which  there  is  a  maximum  cicclio- 
niotivc-force  arc  joined  in  series  with  coils  in  which  the 
electromotive-force  is  weaker,  though  by  a  method  dilTerent 
from  that  employed  in  a  closed  winding  armature.  As  the 
armature  rotates,  coils  4,  4  come  to  the  position  of  maximum 
clectromotive-forcc,  and  they  are  then  in  series  with  coils  i,  i 
and  3.  3,  so  that  the  electromotive-force  of  the  machine  varies 
very  little  with  the  change  of  the  position  of  the  coils.  In 
some  machines  it  is  arran|Ted  that  the  current  shall  go  round 
the  field-magnets,  after  leaving  brush  A',  and  before  entering 
brush  B. 

The  following  table  summarises  the  successive  order  of 
connexions  during  a  half<revoIution : — 

First  position,    (Coils  i,  i  cutout.) 

A  — 3  — A'i  y  B' ;  Ficld-magnets  —  External  circuit  —  A- 

Stcond position,   (Coils  3,  3  cut  out.) 

>A';B  —  4-B';  Field-inngncts- External  circuit— A. 
Tliird position.    (Coils  3,  3  cut  out.) 

A—  I  —  A' ;  B  ^' '  ficld-niagncts  —  External  circuit  -  /\. 

Fourth  position,   (Coils  4,  4"cut  out) 

AC      yA'iB*2-B';  Ficld-magnets  -  External  circuit  -  A. 

By  rocking  the  brushes  by  means  of  the  appliance  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  (see  Fig.  306),  a  point  can  be  found  at 
which  the  sparking  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  (see  p.  450). 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
four  pairs  of  coils  in  the  Brush  machine  really  constitute  four 
separate  machines,  each  delivering  alternate  currents  to  a 
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Gommutator,  which  commutes  them  to  intermittent  unidirec- 
tional currents  in  the  brushes;  and  that  these  independent 
machines  are  ingeniously  united  in  pairs  by  the  device  of 
letting  one  pair  of  brushes  press  against  the  commutators  of 
two  pairs  of  coils.  Further,  that  these  paired  machines  arc 
then  connected  in  series,  by  bringing  a  connexion  round  from 
brush  A'  to  brush  B. 

In  the  I2-coil  machine  (Fig.  306)  there  arc  three  pairs  of 
commutators*  the  segments  of  each  pair  are  joined  to  four 
coils  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  pairs  are  mounted 
on  the  shaft  so  that  the  first  pair  joined  to  coils  i,  4,  7  and  10 
have  a  lead  of  50*'  in  advance  of  the  second  pair  joined  to 


X  X' — 2_x  X  X  « 

Fig.  310.— Connexions  of  a  t2*coiL  Brush  Dykamow 


coils  2,  5,  8  and  1 1,  and  the  third  pair  joined  to  coils  3,  6, 

9  and  12  have  a  lag  of  30'^  behind  the  second  pair.  The  way 
the  brnslies  are  connected  np  in  series  is  shown  in  Fi,cf.  310. 

Multipf 'lar  Inrush  macliines  are  now  made  to  be  driven 
direct  from  the  engine  shaft.  At  the  station  of  the  Mutual 
-Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Chicago,  there  are  three 
machines  driven  direct  by  Willans  engines  at  500  revolutions 
per  minute.  Each  machine  is  capable  of  lighting  125  arc 
lamps  in  series.  The  automatic  regulator  regulates  so  closely 
that  any  number  of  these  lamps  may  be  thrown  off  and  on 
with  impunity.  The  armature  of  these  machines  is  39  inches 
in  diameter  and  has  24  coils,  that  is  six  sets  of  four  coils  each. 
All  the  coils  in  any  one  set  arc  in  the  same  position  relatively 
to  the  four  poles,  and  arc  joined  in  series  just  as  two  coils  are 
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joined  in  series  in  a  2-polc  machine.  The  connexions  to 
the  commutators  are  on  exactly  the  same  principle  a5;  in  the 
case  of  the  12-coU  armature  considered  above,  with  this  modi- 
6cation,  that  a  difference  of  position  of  45^  on  the  armature 
corresponds  to  a  difference  of  90*  in  the  2-pole  machine. 
K^Lcli  of  the  three  portions  of  the  commutator,  ihcrefore, 
consists  of  eight  sections,  instc.id  of  four  .sections  ;  the  sections 
that  are  diametrically  opposite  being  interconnected. 

Some  elaborate  tests  on  Brush  dynamos,  with  two  different 
patterns  of  armature,  were  made^  in  1889  by  Mr.  Murray  of 
Melbourne.  These  showed  commercial  efficiencies  of  about 
€9*8  per  cent,  in  machines  with  core-plates  0*05  inch  thick 
and  of  about  78  per  cent,  in  those  with  core-plates  0*022  inch 
thick.  The  values  of  B  attained  were  about  4800  in  hcld- 
magnet  cores  and  27,000  in  the  armature  cores.  The  fluctua- 
tions of  the  current  were  about  i  *  5  per  cent. 

For  further  tests  see  Thurston  in  Journal  of  FrankUn  InsfifuU^ 
Sept  x886.  Consult  also  a  small  volume,  Electrical  Engineers'  and 
Students*  Chart  and  Handbook  of  the  Brush  Arc  Light  System," 
by  H.  C.  Reagan,  jun.  (New  York,  1895). 

Tlumtscn-Haustm  Dynamo. — ^This  machine,  which  is 
equally  remarkable,  was  designed   by  Professors  EHhu 

Thomson  of  Lynn  and  Ixiwin  J.  Houston  of  Philadelphia, 
It  is  unique  in  liaving  a  spherical  armature  with  a  3-part 
commutator  revolving  between  the  cup-shaped  poles  of  an 
introverted  field-magnet.  As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  311,  the 
field-magnet  core  consists  of  two  flanged  iron  tubes  furnished 
at  their  inner  ends  with  hollow  cups  cast  in  one  with  the 
tubes,  and  accurately  turned  to  receive  the  armature.  Upon 
the  tubes  are  wound  the  coils  C  C,  and  afterwards  the  two 
pai  t^.  iii  c  united  by  means  of  a  number  of  wrought-iron  bars  bb, 
which  constitute  the  yoke  of  the  magnet  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  coils.  The  mas^ncts  are  carried  on  a  frame- 
work, which  also  supports  the  bearings  for  the  armature  shaft  X. 
The  original  form  of  the  armature,  shown  in  Fig.  311,  had  a 
very  remarkable  winding.   There  were  but  three  coils.  The 

'  Jifurnal  Jhs\  EltJlrical  EugintcrSt  xvii,  710,  Nov.  18S9. 
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inner  ends  of  these  were  united  together  and  not  couuected  to 
an}'  other  condnctor.    The  three  wires  were  then  wound  over 


Fir..  311.— Thomson-Houston  Arc-light  Dynamo. 

an  iron  shell  in  three  sets  of  windings  making  120''  with  one 
another,  and  arranged  to  be  at  equal  average  distances  from 
the  core,  while  their  overlapping  made  the  external  form 


Fig.  312. — Ring  Armature  of  Thomson-Houston  Dynamo. 

nearly  spherical.  The  new  ring  armature,  Fig.  3 1 2,  has  six 
groups  of  coils  arranged  in  three  pairs.    The  three  pairs  are 
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themselves  connected  star-wise,  having  a  common  junction 
for  three  of  their  ends,  the  three  other  ends  of  the  wires  being 
brought  down  through  the  hollow  shaft,  and  joined  to  the  three 
segments  of  the  commutator.   The  coils  are  replaceable  si ngly. 

When  this  armature  is  rotated  within  the  cavity  between 
the  cup-shaped  poles  alternate  currents  arc  generated  in  each 
coil  in  turn,  and  it  now  remains  to  consider  how  these  alternate 
inductions  are  rectified  and  combined  by  the  commutator. 
In  the  diagrams  which  follow,  the  rotation  is  represented  as 
left*handed,  as  viewed  from  the  commutator-end  of  the  shaft, 
as  it  is  in  practice.  Fig.  3 1 3  represents  the  arrangement  in 
diagram.    The  three  coils  represented  diagrammatically  by 


/Tit'* 


Fig.  313.— Comuutator  ano  Circuit  of  Tiiosison>Houston  Dynamo. 

the  three  lines  ABC,  are  united  at  their  inner  extremities, 
each  outer  end  being  led  to  one  sci^ment  of  a  3-part  com- 
mutator. There  are  two  positive  bruslics  P  and  F,  and  two 
nec^ativc  biu.shes  P'  and  F'.  1  lie  current  delivered  to  P  and 
F  first  flows  round  one  of  the  field -magnets,  thence  f^oes  to 
the  outer  circuit  of  lamps,  returning  through  the  other  6eld- 
magnet  to  F  and  F'.  The  reader  should  compare  this  diagram 
with  Fig,  309,  and  note  that  in  that  figure  the  neutral  line 
divides  the  armature  obliquelx  into  two  halves,  the  induced 
currents  flowing  outwardly  from  centre  to  commutator  in  all 
coils  that  are  rising  through  the  ricjht-hand  half  of  this  obliquely 
divided  circle;  and  inwardly  from  commutator  to  centre  in  all 
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coils  descending  through  the  left-hand  half  of  the  rotation. 
Accordingly,  in  Fig.  3 1 3,  in  which  the  neutral  line  is  at  right 
angles  to  w  w',  there  will  be  an  outward  current  in  A  and 

an  inward  one  in  C  ;  15  bcin;^  for  the  moment  cut  out  of 
circuit  as  it  passes  through  the  neutral  position.  C(uUinuity 
is  obtained  by  the  device  mentioned  on  p.  448,  of  having  the 
second  pair  of  brushes  F  F  following  the  pair  F  F.  In  this 
position  of  the  armature  A  and  C  make  about  equal  angles 
with  the  line  of  maximum  action  m  m\  hence  the  two  electro- 
motive forces  in  these  coils  are  for  the  moment  about  equal, 
but  that  in  A  is  increasing,  that  in  C  decreasing.  As  these 
coils  are  now  in  series,  their  separate  electroniotive-forces  are 
of  course  added  together.  A  moment  later  A  will  be  in  the 
position  of  maximum  induction  ;  C  will  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  neutral  position  and  B  will  again  begin  to  have 
electromotive-force  induced  in  it  B  and  C  will  for  the  moment 
be  in  parallel  with  one  another  and  in  series  with  A.  Then  C 
comes  to  the  neutral  position  and  is  cut  out  of  circuit,  while 
A  and  B  are  in  series,  and  so  forth. 

If  the  width  of  the  gaps  between  the  segments  of  the 
commutator  be  equal  to  the  width  between  the  adjacent 
brushes,  each  coil  will  be  out  of  circuit  whenever  it  is  more 
than  60^  from  the  position  of  maximum  action,  and  the  time 
during  which  any  two  coils  are 
in  parallel  will  be  practically  nil 
But  if  the  brushes  F  F'  follow 
at  a  considerable  angle — about 
60  in  practice  —  behind  the 
brushes  P  P',  there  will  be  con- 
siderable duration  of  the  stage 
during  which  two  coils  are  ia 
parallel. 

The  regulation  of  this  ma- 
cliine  to  maintain  a  conslanl 
current  is  accomplished  by  an 
automatic  shifting  of  the  brushes. 

The  actual  method  now  used  is  termed  *'  backward "  regu- 
lation.   The  pair  of  ''following"  brushes  F^F'  is  shifted 


Fig.  314.— COMUVTATING 

Positions. 
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backwards  to  ff  ^  shown  in  Fii^.  314,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  leading  brushes  P  F  are  shifted  forward  through  an 
angle  one*thtrd  as  great  towards  If,  as  stated  above^  the 
brushes  are  60^  apart  under  normal  conditions,  there  will  be 

exactly  120^  on  either  -  idc  between  the  positive  brushes  P  F 
and  the  negative  brushes  P'F';  and  as  120'' is  the  exact  length 
of  each  segment  of  the  commutator,  no  coil  will  be  cut  out, 
and  parallelism  will  subsist  between  two  coils  through  angles 
of  60'' :  that  is  to  say,  there  will  always  be  two  of  the  three 
coils  in  parallel  with  one  another  and  in  series  with  the  third 
coil   The  six  stages  of  change  will  be : — 


Fiom  external  circuit- 


to  external  circuit. 


~\p'X^\c-f/~"    -  " 

/-F'-AV  /FX 

Xp-.a/^'w     "    "  " 
-\p->^\A-r>-*- 

Now  suppose  the  current  to  become  too  strong  owing  to 
reduction  of  number  of  lamps  in  circuit,  the  "following" 
brushes  arc  made  to  recede.  This  will  shorten  the  time  during 
which  any  single  coil  in  passing  through  the  maximum  position 
is  throwing  its  whole  electromotive-force  into  the  circuit,  and 
will  hasten  the  moment  when  it  is  put  in  parallel  with  a 
comparatively  idle  coil.  During  such  movements  of  regula- 
tion the  wliole  machine  is  momentarily  short-circuited  six 
times  (lurini;  each  revolution  by  F  reccdiuL;  so  far  towards 
P',  and  F  receding  so  far  towards  P,  as  that  both  touch  the 
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same  segment  of  the  commutator  at  one  Instant  The  action 
is  assisted  by  the  slight  advance  of  P  and  F,  but  the  main 

object  of  this  advance  is  to  lessen  the  sparkiiK^.  If  the  current 
is  too  weak,  then  the  pairs  of  brushes  must  be  made  to  ciosc 
up,  thereby  reducing  the  time  during  which,  the  most  active 
coils  are  in  parallel  with  those  that  are  less  active. 

RcguUUin^  Gear.  -This  luoiion  of  advance  and  retreat  is  acconipl  shccJ 
by  the  simple  link-gear  not  shown  in  any  of  the  figures.  The  automatic 
movement  is  imparted  by  the  regulating  electromagnet  R  (Kig.  315), 
whose  pole^  of  paraboloidal  form,  attracts  its  armature  according  to  the 
current  flowing  round  it,  and  raises  the  arm  A.    The  circuits  which 


KiG.  315.— Circuits  of  i  uomson-Houston  Syst£M. 


operate  this  n\echnnisni  are  also  shown.  Normally  the  electromagnet 
K  is  short-circuited  through  a  bye-pass  circuit,  and  only  acts  when 
this  circuit  is  opened.  At  some  convenient  point  of  the  main  circuit 
two  solenoids  are  introduced,  their  cores  being  supported  by  a  spring ; 
and  the  yoke  of  the  cores  operates  the  contact  lever  S.  If  the  current 
becomes  too  strong  this  contact  is  opened,  and  the  regulating  magnet 
R  raises  the  arm  A.  During  running  the  lever  S  is  continually  vibrat- 
ing up  and  down,  and  so  altering  the  brushes  to  the  requirements  of  the 
circuit.  A  carbon  shunt  of  high  resistance  r  is  added  to  minimise  the 
destructive  spark  at  S.  It  m!.<:^ht  be  expected  that  with  only  three  parts 
to  the  coinnuUator,  the  sjMiks  occutring  as  the  sci^mients  pass  under  the 
brubhcs  would  speedily  destroy  ihe  surface.  This  ditlicuky  lias  been  met 
by  Prof.  Thomson  in  the  boldest  manner.  By  means  of  a  small 
mechanical  blower,  fixed  upon  the  shaft  behind  the  commutator,  inter* 
mtttent  blasts  of  air  arc  blown  exactly  at  the  right  moment  so  as  virtually  to 
blow  out  the  spark.    The  three  segments  of  the  commutator  are  separated 
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by  ^aps  ;  and  in  front  of  each  of  the  leading  biushcs  there  projects  a 
nozzle  which  discharges  a  blast)  alternately,  three  times  in  each  revolution. 

Advantages  of  Open-coil  Dynantos, — The  two  great  typical 
open-coil  dynamos — those  of  Brush  and  of  Thomson-Houston 
— appear  to  have  certain  qualities  which  render  them  specially 

applicable  as  con  stant  current  dyuaiuos  for  scries  arc-lighting, 
A  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  arc-lights  in  the  world 
arc  run  by  one  or  other  of  these  machines.  It  would  seem 
that  the  closed-coil  dynamos,  w  hcther  of  the  ring  or  of  the 
drum'  type,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  furnishing  the  very 
high  electromotive-forces  needed  for  this  work.  The  commu- 
tator, with  its  many  parallel  bars  insulated  with  mica  (which 
is  the  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  closed-coil  armature), 
rapidly  deteriorates  when  exposed  to  the  inevitable  sparking 
and  \side  alterations  of  lead  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
constant-current  method  of  working.  For  this  method  of 
distribution  of  electric  energy,  nothing  will  stand  wear  and 
tear  so  well  as  the  simple  air-insulated  commutators  described 
in  this  chapter.  As  a  partial  set-ofT  against  these  advantages 
may  be  reckoned  the  somewhat  lower  plant  efficiency  of  open- 
coil  machines.  The  fluctuations  in  the  current  in  well-designed 
machines  are  practically  r.eLjli.L;ible.  Mr.  Mordey  passed  the 
current  from  a  Brush  machine  through  the  secondary  coil 
of  a  transformer,  and  found  that  no  measurable  difference  of 
potential  was  produced  at  the  terminals  of  the  priniar)% 

Some  tests  of  a  closed-coil  arc  dynamo  have  been  publbhed 
by  Owen  and  Skinner  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Inst.  Electrical  Engineers'  for  1893. 

A  special  study  of  the  curves  of  induction  in  the  armature 
of  a  Thomson- 1  louston  .iic-ll^iu  machine  has  been  made  ^  by 
Mr.  Milton  E.  Thompson,  who  found  the  total  current  at  full 
load  to  fluctuate  between  five  and  eight  amperes,  six  times  in 
each  revolution;  the  mean  current  being  6*8.  The  fluctua- 
tions of  electromotive-force  in  each  individual  coil  were  very 
remarkable ;  the  curves  being  singularly  irregular,  falling  to 
near  zero  twelve  times  in  each  revolution. 

*  Ehttrkal  Wvrld^  xvii.  392,  1891,  and  Eltctrknl  /Cfvuwt  xxw'm  p.  773,  1891. 
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Other  Arc-Light  Machines. 

Bradley's  Dynamo.— }Ax.  C.  S.  Bradley  ha<;  constructed  a 
dynamo  with  a  closed  ring  armature,  in  which  the  difficulty 
of  commuting  at  high  pressure  is  reduced  by  having  four 
distinct  commutators,  the  brushes  of  which  are  joined  in 
series.  A  machine  of  somewhat  similar  type,  designed  by 
M.  Hurmuzescu  for  testing  purposes,  is  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Sperry's  Dyuajuo. — An  arc-li<^ht  dynamo  with  a  Gramme 
armature  is  that  of  Sperry.  the  distinL^uishinj;^  feature  of  which 
is  the  use  of  internal  as  well  as  external  pole- pieces.  It  was 
illustrated  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  book. 

Woods  Dyttamo,  —  This  is  also  a  modified  Gramme 
machine.^  To  obviate  sparicing,  there  is  an  auxiliary  brush 
placed  5  to  10  sections  ahead  of  the  collecting  brush  ;  and  the 
Yoltaj^e  is  varied  by  a  device  which  shifts  the  brushes",  forward. 
The  wiilth  between  the  auxiliary  brush  and  that  behind  it 
is  varied,  bcinc^  narrow  where  commutation  has  to  occur  in 
strong  fields,  and  wide  for  weak  fields,  thus  securing  sparkless 
reversal  in  either  case.  One  of  the  largest  arc-lighting  stations 
in  the  world,  that  at  St  Louis,  Missouri,  is  supplied  with  53 
of  these  dynamos,  each  capable  of  feeding  60  arc  lamps. 

Pkcenix  Arc  Dynamo, — Mr.  W.  B.  Esson  designed  arc- 
lii^lit  d\  nanios  ^  for  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Cooi)er,  usin^ 
Graiiune  rini^  armatures  ;  and  found  no  difficult)-  in  construct- 
ing them  from  800  up  to  1  500  volt'^.  To  promote  sparkless 
collection  in  all  positions  of  the  brushes,  the  field  in  the  gap 
space  must  be  very  constant.  Hence  in  such  machines  the 
magnets  are  made  with  a  less  quantity  of  iron  carried  to  a 
higher  degree  of  saturation. 

Staffer* s  Dynamo. — Another  example  of  a  constant-current 
dv  ucuno,  with  an  automatic  reg:nlator  to  shift  the  brushes,  is 
afforded  by  Statter's  machine,  in  winch,  by  a  careful  shaping 

*  See  Efectrual  mrld,  xiL  April  23,  1887,  and  xiv.  54  and  2€c,  1889;  also 

xvii.  4,  1 891. 

'  Journal  lust*  Eledrical  EugitttirSt  xix.  16 1,  l8(0. 
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of  the  pole>faces,  a  disposition  of  the  magnetic  held  is  obtained 
which  permits  the  machine  to  run  sparklessly. 

Many  other  makers,  Mr.  Crompton,  Messrs.  Mather  and 
Piatt,  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros.,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Holmes  &  Co., 

make  L^^ood  arc-liglit  niacliincs,  with  the  general  features  of 
closcd-coil  armatures,  commutators  having  many  parts,  and 
magnet-cores  well  saturated. 

F.  B.  Crocker  ^  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  desirable  to  use 
carbon  brushes  with  high-voltage  closed-coil  dynamos^  as 
copper  wears  off  on  the  mica  insulation,  causing  a  thin  film  of 
•copper  which  promotes  sparking. 

He  has  constructed  a  5  horse-power  continuous-current 
dynamo  having  108  parts  in  the  commutator,  capable  of 
yieldini,^  1  [ .(  00  volts. 

Drooping  C/iaracieristics* — A  method  which,  though  not 
in  itself  securing  constancy  of  current,  is  much  followed  hi  the 
construction  of  arc<lighting  dynamos,  should  here  be  ex- 
plained. Attention  was  drawn  on  p.  205  to  the  drooping 
form  of  the  characteristics  of  certain  series-wound  machines. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  this  effect  is  sufficiently  exaggerated,  the 
drooping  portion  of  the  characteristic  will  correspond  to  the 
case  of  an  approximately  conatant  current.  The  drooping 
characteristic  is  important  (sec  p.  223)  in  promoting  the  steady 
working  of  arc  lamps  in  the  circuit 

The  causes  that  tend  to  cause  the  characteristic  of  the 
series  dynamo  to  turn  down  after  reaching  a  maximum 
height  are :  (i)  the  demagnetizing  effect  of  the  armature 
current  when  there  is  a  positive  lead  at  the  brushes ;  (2)  the 
saturating  of  the  iron  of  the  armature  core  and  that  of  the 
field-magnets;  (3)  the  leakage  of  magnetic  lines  from  the 
field-magnet ;  (4)  the  peculiar  commuting  arrangements  in 
certain  machines — for  example,  the  open-coil  dynamos  men- 
tioned previously — ^which  make  their  effective  electromotive- 
force  vary  greatly  with  the  position  given  to  the  brushes ; 
<5)  high  internal  resistance,  and  self-induction.  As  the 
demagnetizing  effect  of  the  armature  current  is  nearly  pro- 
portional tu  the  current  and  to  the  angle  of  lead,  and  as  the 

'  Address  before  Electrical  Congress,  Chicago,  Aug.  24,  1893. 
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anL;lc  of  lead  is  itself  nearly  proportional  to  the  armature 
current,  it  follows  that  the  whole  demagnetizing  effect  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  armature  current.  In 
t  ig*  316,  let  the  curve  Ej  represent  the  electromotive- force  (at 
a  given  speed)  when  the  iield-magnets  are  separately  excited, 
the  armature  circuit  being  left  open  ;  this  includes  the  effect 
of  (2)  and  partially  (3)  above. 
On  the  same  diapjram  a  curve 
having  ordinatcs  proportional  to 
CJ ,  and  of  such  a  magnitude  as 
to  represent  the  demagnetizing 
action  of  the  armature  current, 
may  be  plotted.  Deducting  the 
ordinates  of  this  curve  from  those 
of  curve  E|  we  get  curve  Ej,  the 
drooping  characteristic.  The 
trouble  with  all  machines  of  this 
class  is  the  sparking  at  the 
brushes  consequent  (;n  the  varia- 
bility of  the  angle  of  lead. 

The  effect  of  a  drooping  characteristic  can  to  some  extent 
be  obtained  by  inserting  in  the  external  circuit  a  resistance 
of  from  I  to  2  ohms.  And  this  is  preferable  to  having  an 
internal  resistance  that  would  add  10  tlic  heating  of  the 
armature.  But  such  auxiliary  resistance  should  be  coiled  on 
an  iron  core,  since  self-induction  here  is  of  value  in  steadying 
the  current. 

Constant'Current  Regulators. — number  of  devices 
applicable  to  arc-light  dynamos  are  described  in  Chapter 
XXIX. 


Fig.  3i6u 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DYNAMOS. 

In  this  chapter  arc  included  Dynamos  for  Electrometallurgy, 
Homopolar  Dynamos,  Disk-Dynamos,  and  other  miscellaneous 
forms. 

Dynamos  for  Electruplating  and  Electro- 
metallurgy. 

Special  forms  of  continuous-current  dynamo  are  needed 
for  the  work  of  electroplating,  electrotyping,  and  the  electro* 
lytic  treatment  of  ores  and  purification  of  metals.  In  general, 
low  electromotive-forces  and  very  large  currents  are  requisite^ 
for  the  quantity  of  metal  deposited  in  the  bath  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  amperes  of  current  only,  and  not  on  the 
number  of  volts  of  electromotive-force.  And  though  a  few 
volts  are  necessary  to  drive  the  requisite  current  through  the 
resistances  of  the  circuit,  the  number  is  in  every  case  small. 
To  decompose  water  clcctrolytically  requires  less  than  two 
volts.  To -deposit  metal  in  a  bath  in  which  the  anode  is  of 
the  same  metal  as  the  deposit  requires  usually  a  very  small 
electromotive-force.  In  general,  if  too  great  an  electro- 
motive-force is  employed,  or  if  the  density  of  current  (i.  e.  the 
number  of  amperes  per  unit  of  area  of  kathode  surface)  is 
permitted,  the  metallic  deposits  will  be  uneven  or  jnilvcruient. 
All  these  circumstances  point  to  the  construction  of  dynamos 
having  at  most  but  four  or  five  volts  of  electromotive-force, 
but  so  designed  as  to  have  an  exceedingly  low  internal 
resistance.  If,  however,  as  in  some  processes  where  equal 
currents  are  wanted  in  a  number  of  tanks,  the  tanks  are 
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placed  in  series*  the  voltage  needed  will  be  greater  in  pro* 

portion  to  the  number  of  cells.  For  exami)le,  in  Castner's 
process  fur  makiiiL^  caustic  soda  by  clectrolysini^  common  salt 
solution,  each  tank  needs  2*3  volts,  so  twenty  tanks  in  series 
will  need  46  volts. 

The  first  application  of  a  dynamo  to  the  purpose  of  electro- 
plating is  due  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Woolrich,  who  in  1842  patented 
this  use  of  a  magneto-electric  machine.  Wilde,  howe\*er,  was 
the  iirst  to  construct  machines  really  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
when  he  invented  the  principle  of  using  a  krge  dynamo,  the 
field-ina^nict.s  (>i  w  hich  were  separately  excited  by  the  currents 
of  a  smaller  magneto  machine.  His  first  machines,  which 
were  used  for  many  years  by  Messrs.  Elkington,  liad  small 
exciters  of  the  old  Siemens  type  (Fig.  23),  mounted  upon 
electromagnets  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  100,  Na  i.  Both 
armatures  were  of  the  old  shuttle-form,  introduced  by  Siemens, 
and  the  larger  one  required  to  be  kept  cool  by  streams  of 
water.  About  the  year  186/ Wilde  introduced  a  multipolar 
machine  with  a  redressing  commutator.  Weston  introduced 
a  small  machine  for  nickel-platini^^  which  had  steel  cores  to 
the  magnets  but  with  main-circuit  coils  upon  them,  and  an 
automatic  cut*o(f  to  break  the  current,  to  prevent  the  mag- 
netism from  reversing  by  a  back-current  from  the  bath. 
The  commutator  merely  rectified  the  currents  (p.  38)  without 
rendering  them  continuous.  This  is  a  bad  feature ;  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  euneiil  uuj^ht  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  employing  a  many-part  armature  with  a  proper  collector. 
Elmore  built  large  dynamos,  for  copper  refining,  with  eighteen 
electromagnets  in  each  crown,  yielding  a  current  of  3000 
amperes  at  a  potential  of  seven  to  eight  volts.  Such  a  machine 
would  deposit  over  25  lbs.  of  copper  per  hour.  The  field* 
magnet  coils  were  unfortunately  in  series  with  the  main  circuit 
All  electroplating  dynamos  should  be  shunt-wound  or  they 
arc  luiLlc  t.o  reverse  their  polarity.  Gramme  in  1873  built 
special  forms  of  very  low  resistance  with  strip-wound  armatures 
having  a  commutator  at  each  end,  and  giving  1 500  amperes 
at  8  volt&  Siemens  and  Halske  also  were  early  in  the  field 
with  machines  having  bar  armatures,  which  they  employed 
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at  their  electrolytic  works  at  Oker.^  Brush  also  constructed 
large  machines  of  low  resistance  for  electroplating  purposes. 
These  machines  had  coarse  wire  coils  connected  in  series,  and 

a  shunt,  or  so-called  *' tea/.cr  "  coil,  of  finer  wire  to  maintain 
the  magnetism  when  the  main  circuit  was  opened  ;  thus 
enabling  the  machine  to  do  either  a  large  or  a  small  amount 
of  work  without  fear  of  reversing  the  current.  The  voltage 
of  this  machine  varied  only  from  3*3  to  4*1  volts,  whilst  the 
current  varied  from  300  amperes  to  zero. 

Other  dynamos  have  been  designed  for  electroplating 
and  electro-metallurgical  work  by  nearly  all  the  important 
maim  lecturers. 

An  Elwell'Parker  depositing  dynamo^  gave  1500  amperes  at  50 
volts  at  450  revolutions  per  minute;  a  4-pole  shunt-^wound  drum 
machine,  with  80  stranded  conductors,  each  of  0*2  square  inch  sec- 
tion, on  the  drum,  and  a  4o-j)art  commutator.  Armature  is  20  inches 
long  and  22  inches  diameter,  with  an  unusually  long  commutator. 
Four  sets  of  brushes,  five  in  each  tet.  Lenp:ih  of  active  conductor 
1600  inches-  At  peripheral  speed  of  2500  feel  per  minute  generates 
1  volt  for  each  8  inclics  of  conductor. 

A  50  kilowatt  dynamo,  l»y  PaLcrson  and  Cooper, '  for  producing 
bleaching  liquor  electrolvticaiiy,  gives  1200  amperes  at  42  voiis. 

Another  50  kilowaii  tlynamo,  designed  by  Ho}jkinson"'  for  co|>per 
refining,  gives  1000  anij.crc:>  at  50  volts,  at  400  revolutions  i)er 
minute;  resistance  of  armature  o*ooi6  ohnij  commercial  etticiency 
93  per  cent. ;  total  weii^ht  5]  tons. 

A  plating  dynamo  hy  Siaft(»rd  and  Eaves  ^  has  solid  and  simple 
magnetic  circuit  with  one  exciting  coil  and  a  ring  armature  with 
only  eighteen  sections,  giving  150  amperes  at  6  volts  at  640  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

In  d\-n«'uno.s  for  such  purposes  the  requirement  cjf  large 
current  and  very  low  voltage  introduces  difficulties  into  the 
design,  for  the  voltage  cannot  be  obtained  low  enough  without 
having  either  very  few  convolutions  on  the  armature,  or  else 
a  weak  field-magnet,  or  else  a  very  slow-speed  machine. 


*  See  Eiektrolechnisckt  Zeitschrift^  ii.  54. 

*  Kledrkian^  xxi.  183,  1888. 
«         xvu.  62,  1886. 


*  md„  p.  i8t. 

*  Ibid,^  xviii.  50^  1887. 
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Slow-speed  machines  are  alwa)rs  costly  in  proportion  to 
their  output.  Machines  with  weak  maf^^nets  f^ive  trouble 
with  sparking.  Machines  with  few  massive  conductors  and 
few  parts  in  commutator  give  trouble  in  sparking,  and  arc 
liable  to  heat  from  local  eddy-currents.  A  stranded  con- 
ductor should  be  used,  or  several  independent  windings  (see 
pp.  272  and  406),  all  put  in  parallel  by  brushes  of  special 
thickness. 

Sayers  has  proposed  an  ingenious  device  to  enable  currents 

to  be  taken  from  a  machine  at  various  voltages.  The 
pole  surfaces  are  subdivided  by  deep  nicks,  as  in  Fig.  3 1 7, 
thus  providing  several  neutral  points  on  the  commutator  at 
which  brushes  may  be  placed 
without  sparking.  Thus, 
for  example,  whilst  the 
potential  between  the  two 
main  brushes  may  be  10 
volts,  an  intermediate  brush 
may  be  employed  to  divide 
this  into  /  J  volts  for  nickeling 
and  2\  volts  for  silver-plating. 

Messrs.  Crompton  &  Co. 
have  devised  a  method  of 
dividing  the  main  leads  be- 
tween two  pairs  of  brushes 
touching  adjacent  bars  of  the  commutator,  and  arc  thereby 
enabled  to  construct  their  plating  machines  with  fewer  parts 
in  the  armature.  The  divided  leads  from  the  dynamo  to  the 
plating  tanks  cost  no  more  than  a  single  undivided  lead 
would  do,  but  they  interpose  a  comparatively  large  resistance 
•in  the  path  of  the  local  current  from  the  ^ort-circuited 
section. 

For  the  special  purpose  of  the  aluminium  industry  several 

types  of  machines  have  been  developed.  Messr.-?.  Crompton 
&  Co.  built  a  very  large  2-pc)lc  drum  machine,^  capable  of 
affording  5000  amperes  at  60  volts.    Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Brown  ^ 

■  ElectrkioHt  xxi.  590, 18S8 ;  also  La  Lumiin  ^kciriquc^  xxx.  207, 1888. 
*  La  LumUrt  A/ieirtqtit,  xxx.  205,  1888 ;  Elteirtcian^  xxL  727,  t888. 
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designed  for  tlie  Ocrlikon  Works  some  6-pole  machines  for 
6000  amperes  at  20  volts  at  180  revolutions  per  niiaute.  The 
armatures  have  each  two  separate  windings  with  a  commu- 
tator at  each  end,  aod  at  each  commutator  36  brushes, 
arranged  in  six  sets  of  six  each.  The  field-magnet  is  like 
Fig-.  108,  but  with  six  poles,  and  cast  in  one  piece.  The 
arniaiurc  is  38  inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  long.  The 
windinc^s  were  at  first  embedded  in  holes  in  the  core-disks  ; 
but  as  troubles  arose  about  insulation,  the  core-disks  were 
turned  down,  and  the  armature  re-wound  with  external  con- 
ductors. Although  there  are  as  many  brush-sets  as  poles, 
rendering  cross-connexion  of  the  windings  not  absolutely 
necessary,  yet  such  cross-connexions  are  added  to  ensure 
equalization  of  the  currents,  equipotential  segments  of  the 
commutator  being  internally  cross-connected  by  rings  with 
three  projecting;  lugs.  Mr.  Brow  n  has  idso  nuule  some  tS-pole 
machines  for  an  output  of  14,000  amperes  at  30  volts*  The 
8-pole  and  24-pole  generators  of  the  Oeriikon  Company  are 
described  on  p.  412  above. 

Some  statistics  relating  to  electro-metallurgy  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  B. 


Dynamos  for  Accumulator-charging. 

In  central-station  work  where  batteries  of  accumulators 
arc  used,  the  usual  practice  Is  to  employ  shunt  dynamos 
capable  of  giving  25  or  30  per  cent,  higher  electromotive- 
force  than  that  at  which  the  battery  is  to  discharge ;  and 
their  circuits  arc  usually  arranged  so  that  the  mains  can  be 
supplied,  according  to  demand,  either  from  tlie  dynamos  and 
accumulators  together  in  parallel  at  the  time  of  maximum 
load  or  from  either  separately. 

Whenever  dynamos  are  wanted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
charging  accumulators,  it  is  better  to  design  them  specially 
so  that  their  magnets  are  not  too  highly  saturated  under 
working  conditions.  For  then,  during  charging,  when  the 
counter  electromotive-force  of  the  ceils  gradually  rises,  the 
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voltage  of  the  dynamo  also  rises  automatically,  instead  of 
remaining  nearly  constant  as  it  would  do  if  the  magnetism 
were  incapable  of  further  rise.  Tlie  result  is  that  the  cha rising 

current  tcm  lins  more  nearly  constant  without  intervention  of 
an  attendant, 

Extra-High  Pressure  Dynamos. 

For  transmission  of  power  to  long  distances  by  continuous 
currents^  and  for  laboratory  purposes  dynamos  are.occasionally 
required  giving  extra-high  pressure.  Crocker  ^  has  constructed 
a  machine  yielding  0*3  of  an  ampere  at  1 1,000  volts,  the  com- 
mutator con>isting  of  108  parts.  He  recommend.s  carbon 
l>ni-^lics  for  such  machines,  in  order  to  minimize  the  sparking. 
Under  the  direction  of  M.  Hurmuzcscu,  a  continuous  current 
dynamo^  of  exceptionally  high  voltage  has  been  built  for  the 
physical  laboratory  of  La  Sorbonne,  by  La  Soci^te  Cail,  to 
whose  chief,  M.  Helmer,  the  details  of  the  design  are  due. 
The  normal  output  of  the  machine  is  2  amperes  at  a  pressure 
of  3CXX)  volts,  but  it  has  yielded  a  pressure  of  4000  volts  with 
case.  A  longitudinal  section  of  half  of  the  machine  is  shown 
in  Fig.  318,  there  being  altogether  four  armatures  on  the 
same  shaft.  Fig.  3 19  gives  two  different  cross  sections.  The 
shape  of  the  field-magnets  being  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
drawings,  needs  no  description.  The  special  advantage  of 
this  type  of  field-magnet  is,  that  a  perfectly  symmetrical  field 
is  obtained  without  the  additional  cost  of  copper  that  is 
incident  to  a  double  magnetic  circuit.  There  are  four 
armatures  of  the  ring  type  mounted  on  the  same  shaft,  each 
givini;  a  pressure  of  750  volts  at  a  speed  of  I  500  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  winding  consists  of  160  sections  of  66  turns 
per  section,  so  there  are  10,560  wires  on  the  periphcr}*.  Each 
commutator  is  20  cms.  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  160  seg- 
ments«  there  being  a  maximum  of  xo  volts  between  any  two 
segments.   The  resistance  of  armature  is  128  ohms. 

'  Address  before  the  Eiectrical  Congress,  Chicago,  August  24,  1893, 
Eketrkal  Worlds  xxii.  20t. 

*  Vtndustnt  Ekeinqw,  July  10,  1895,  p.  29a 
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HOMOPOLAR  ("Unipolar")  Dynamo& 

In  those  cases  where  the  motion  is  such  that  the  conductor 
moves  continuously  past  poles  of  one  kind  only,  the  inductive 
operation  is  said  to  be  Jwmopoiar ;  in  cases  where  it  passes 
from  being  opposite  a  N-pole  to  bein^  opposite  a  S-pole,  the 
operation  is  said  to  be  hetercpoiar,   Heteropolar  operations 
obviously  generate  alternate  currents,  unless  a  commutator 
is  (idded.    Homopolar  operations  j^ive  rise  to  a  continuous 
inciuction  of  electromotive-force  if  the  field  is  also  continuous, 
the  rotation  of  the  conductor  efTcctinjr  a  continuous  cutting 
of  the  magnetic  lines  without  any  reversal  in  direction ;  but 
in  such  cases,  sliding  connexions  are  necessary  to  collect  the 
current   Machines  giving  currents  by  continuous  homopolar 
induction  were  formerly  known ^  as  "unipolar"  machines. 
If  the  homopolar  operation  is  arbitrarily  rendered  dis- 
continuous, as  in  Mordey's  alternator  and  in  some  of  the 
*' inductor "  alternators,  by  dividinc^  up  the  [)ole-facc  into 
separate  projections,  and  the  conductor  is  wound  alternately 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  field,  the  result  will  be  an 
alternating  induction. 

The  earliest  machine  which  has  any  right  to  be  called  a 
dynamo  (Fig.  p.  5),  namely,  the  rotating  copper  disk  of 
Faraday,  was»  in  fact,  of  the  homopolar  class.  So  were  his 
other  machines  with  sliding  connexions  ;  for  example,  the 
copper  cylinder  rotating  over  the  pole  of  a  ma^n^et  (Fig.  3, 
p.  0).  Plucker"  devised  another  form,  w  ith  a  horizontally  rotat- 
ing magnet,  havin;^^  sliding  contacts  at  the  middle  and  at  either 
end.  In  1862  Mr.  S.  A.  Varley  had  a  homopolar  apparatus  with 
an  iron  magnet  rotating  in  a  vertical  frame  having  a  mercurial 
connexion  at  the  middle-point.  About  1878  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens  *  designed  a  homopolar  machine  in  which  there  were 
two  cylinders  of  copper,  both  slit  longitudinally  to  obviate 

*  This  soumis  like  a  Incits  a  non  tmcitdoy  for  the  magnet  has  two  poles.  But 
the  name  is  derived  from  t];c  term  "unipolar  induction,"  which  continental 
electricians,  following  I'lof.  W  iih.  Weber,  give  to  the  induction  of  currents  by  the 
procc!»s  of  "  continuous  cutting,"  which  wc  are  now  dealing  with. 

*  P*>SS'         Ixxxvii.  352,  1852. 

*  MiektroUchtthcke  ZdUckri/f^  n.  94,  l88f. 
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€dd)  -ciu  rents,  each  of  which  rotated  around  one  pole  of  a 
U-shaped  electromagnet.  A  second  electromagnet  was  placed 
between  the  rotating  cylinders,  with  protruding  pole-pieces  of 
arching  form  which  embraced  the  cylinders  above  and  below. 
Each  cylinder,  therefore,  rotated  between  an  internal  and  an 
external  pole  of  opposite  polarity,  and  consequently  cut  the 
lines  of  force  continuously  by  sliding  upon  the  internal  pole. 
The  currents  from  this  machine  are  very  great,  hut  of  only  a 
few  volts  of  electromotive-force.  To  keep  down  the  resistance, 
many  collecting  brushes  press  on  the  c}'linders  at  each  end. 
This  dynamo  was  used  at  Oker  for  depositing  copper.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years  to  niachines  of  this 
type,  and  the  author  himself  designed  one  in  which  two 
Faraday  disks,  coupled  at  their  peripheries  outside  an  internal 
stationary  pole-piece,  rotate  in  a  symmetrically  uniform  field. 
Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  showed  that  if  an  iron  disk  be  used 
instead  of  a  copper  disk  a  much  more  powerful  effect  is 
obtained.  Prof,  George  Forbes  has  constructed  several 
machines  of  this  class.  Originally  he  began  by  employing  an 
iron  disk  which  rotated  between  two  checks  of  opposite 
polarity,  the  current  being  drawn  from  its  periphery.  He 
then  doubled  the  parts.  The  next  stage  was  to  unite  the  two 
disks  into  one  common  c\  lindcr.  rotating  within  an  entirely 
self-contained  iron-clad  fiekl-ma<4iiet.  For  this  reason  the 
inventor  prefers  to  call  this  type  of  dynamo  "  non-polar."  A 
rubbing  contact — for  which  purpose  Prof.  Forbes  at  one  time 
used  carbon  brushes,  and  at  another  a  number  of  springy 
strips  of  metal  foil — ^is  maintained  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  periphery.  One  of  the  earlier  forms  of  machine, 
with  a  single  disk  1 8  inches  in  diameter,  was  stated  to  give 
31 17  .tiuperes  at  a  i)otential  of  5*8  volts  when  running  at 
1500  revolutions  per  minute.  One  of  the  later  machines,  in 
which  the  armature  is  a  cylinder  of  iron  9  inches  in  diameter, 
8  inches  long,  is  designed  to  give  a  current  of  10,000  amperes 
at  1  volt,  at  xooo  revolutions  per  minute.  In  designing  such 
machines  it  is  convenient  to  remember  that  the  voltage  may 
be  expressed  in  the  formula 
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where  V  is  the  linear  velocity  of  the  moving  conductor  (cms. 
per  sec),  /  its  lenj^th  (cms.)  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
motion,  and  B  the  flux-density  of  the  field.  For  example, 
a  cylinder  of  copper,  20  cms.  broad,  revolving  in  a  field  of 
10,003  lines  per  cm.,  at  a  linear  speed  of  4000  cms.  per  second, 
will  induce  8  volts.  The  electromotive-force  of  such  inachines 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  linear  dimensions.  Other  types 


Fic.  32a— Brown's  Homopolar  Dynamo. 


have  been  designed  by  E.  Ferraris,  E.  L.  Voice,  Delafield, 
Hummel  and  others,  including  Atkinson,^  whose  machine  is 
self-exciting.  All  the  important  forms  prior  to  1885  are 
described  and  discussed  by  Uppenbom  in  the  Centralbhtt  fur 

Elektrotcchuik  of  that  year,  p.  324. 

The  theory  of  the  liomopolar  disk-dynamo  has  been  given 

'  La  Lttittiire  ^leciriqut,  xxxv.  557,  1890. 
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by  Lord  Kelvin^'  who  has  shown  that  such  a  machine  is  not 

sclf-cxciting  except  above  a  certain  critical  speed,  dependent 
on  the  resistance  uf  the  circuit. 

Tu  o  difficulties  seem  to  beset  this  type  of  machine,  namely, 
the  inherent  trouble  of  peripheral  collection  of  large  currents, 
and  the  very  considerable  armature  reactions  which  accom- 
pany these  large  currents,  causing  great  fall  in  the  voltage  ^  as 
the  current  increases.  The  latter  can  only  be  obviated  by  the 
same  expedients  as  hold  good  in  all  other  types  of  dynamo, 
namely,  to  make  the  field-magnets  relatively  powerful  and 
to  counterbalance  the  reactions  by  compounding  or  over- 
compounding  the  machine  by  the  use  of  series  windings. 

Mn  C.  K.  L.  Brown  has  communicated  to  the  author 
some  results  and  drawings  of  a  unipolar  machine,  Fig.  320, 
built  at  the  Oerlikon  Works,  with  a  cylinder  of  copper 
lotaung  between  the  lips  of  an  iron-clad  electromagnet  of 
cast  iron.  This  machine  at  1200  revolutions  per  minute 
worked  at  10  volts  and  showed  hardly  an\'  perceptible  drop 
in  voltage  when  3CXX)  amperes  were  taken  from  it.  This  is  the 
6rst  really  practical  homopolar  machine.  Since  this  was  built 
a  closely  kindred  form  has  been  designed  by  M.  Thury. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  recent  years  in  the  homo- 
polar  type  of  machine,  the  theory  of  which  is  still  to  some 
extent  obscure.  It  will  be  sufTlcient  to  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Tolver  i'reston,^  liering,*  Arnold,^  Hoppc/  Weber,'  and 
Lecher.* 

DlSK-DVNAMOS. 

tn  the  dynamos  of  this  class  the  coils  are  carried  round 

to  different  parts  of  a  magnetic  field,  such  that  either  the 
intensity  differs  in  different  regions,  or  more  generally  the 

>  On  a  unifonii  deetric  current  accumulator  {PkiL  Mag.,  January  1868 ;  and 

Rtpriut  of  Papers,  p.  325). 

'  Sec  some  fij^ures  given  bj  Hummel  in  vol.  ii.  p.  19  of  Kittler's  Handbuch 
der  FJt'ktrotechntk. 

^  Phil,  Mag.^  FebruAry  March  1S85,  and  February  1S91. 

*  Eke,  World^xxvL  53,  1894.  »  BItktnUdkmsehe ZdiHhrijt,  March  7,  1895. 

*  WUi,  Ann,  xxix.  544,  1886;  and  xxxiL  288,  1887. 
'  EUkiroU<  hnischt  Zeihckrift^  Aug.  15,  1895. 

*  Wied,  Ann,  liv.  pp.  376-304,  1895. 
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liiic^  of  force  run  in  opposite  directions  in  different  parts  of 
the  field.  Fig.  17  Tp.  29)  illustrates  tliis  })rinciple;  and  vvc 
shall  now  consider  how  it  is  carried  out  in  practice.  In  the 
early  machines  of  Saxton»  Clarke  aod  Stohrer,  single  pairs 
of  coils  were  mounted  so  as  to  pass  in  this  fashion  through 
parts  of  the  field  where  the  magnetic  induction  was  oppositely 
directed.  Such  a  machine  will,  therefore,  give  alternate 
currents,  unless  a  commutator  be  affixed  to  the  rotating  axis. 

In  1878  von  Hefner  Alteneck  designed  d  dibk-Llyn.iino  in 
which  the  number  of  coils  differed  by  two,  or  some  other 
number,  from  those  of  the  field,  and  with  the  employment  of 
a  multiple-bar  commutator  with  com- 
plicated cross-connexions.  In  x88i 
Hopkinson  and  Muirhead  showed 
a  disk-dynamo  with  a  wave-winding. 
In  1875  Professor  Pacinotti  de\ised' 
a  form  of  disk-arnuiture,  which  he 
described  as  a  "transversal  electro- 
magnetic fly-wheel."  The  machine, 
which  was  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1881, 
had  for  field-magnet  two  electro- 
magnets placed  with  their  contrary 
poles  juxtaposed,  forniiiig,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  321,  a  single  maL,mctic  circuit 
with  two  gaps.    Through  these  two 

gaps  passed  a  disk-armature,  constructed  of  radial  con- 
ductors arranged  to  cut  the  intense  magnetic  fields.  The 
electromotive-forces  induced  in  these  conductors  would  on 
the  one  side  be  directed  radially  inwards,  on  the  other 

radially  ouiwards.  The  method  devised  by  Pacinotti  for 
connecting  the  radial  conductors  into  a  sini^le  closed  coil  is 
shown  in  Fig.  200,  p.  279.  Another  type  of  disk-armature 
was  Invented  by  Lord  Kelvin,  consisting  of  a  wheel  with 
spokes  like  a  bicycle  wheel,  with  collecting  brushes  pressing 
against  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter.   BoUman*  devised  a 


I'iG.  321,  Field- 
Magnets  OF  Pacinotti's 
Disk-Dynamo. 


•  Nnovo  Cimento  [3]  X.,  September  i88t. 

*  For  iletailed  drawings  and  description,  see  CMiralbiaU  Jur  Bldttr^Uehmk^ 
ix.  7,  iSb;. 
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multipolar  machine,  having  a  complex  armature  built  up  of 
radial  strips  of  copper  connected  in  zigzap^  and  joined  to  a 
cross-connected  commutator.  More  recently  machines  of  this 
class  have  been  devised  by  Dcsroziers,^  Robin,"  Jchl  and 
Rupp/'  and  Sayers.*  llie  machines  of  Desroziers  have  been 
described  on  p.  442,  and  his  method  of  winding  on  p.  281. 

Fritsche*s  Disk^Dynamos. — ^These  dynamos'  have  a  disk 
with  multipolar  wave-winding  with  series  grouping'  for  arma- 
ture. The  interesting  constructional  feature  of  these  machines 


.  Fig.  322.^Polechko*s  Disk-Dynamo. 


is  the  use  of  wrought-iron  bars,  instead  of  copper,  as  the  active 
conductors  in  the  disk.   The  commutator  is  fixed  to  the  out* 

side  of  tlie  disk,  with  the  brushes  traiUnj^  against  the  periphery 
at  two  points. 

'  See  I.a  LumUrt  AUetri^^  xxiv.  293,  294  and  517,  1887  ;  xxi\.  401,  1888; 
and  U.S.  Tatcnl  No.  459,  610.  '  Jbid.,  wiv.  544,  1SS7. 

*  Ibid.,  xxiv.  343,  1887.  Sec  also  detailed  illublralioiis  and  description  ia 
XXV.  368,  1887  ;  and  in  KUctiician,  xix.  94,  1887. 

*  Specification  of  Patent,  717  of  1887. 

*  See  Fritache*s  book,  Die  Gleichstrom-Dynaimmaschuie,  Berlin,  1889 ;  also 
Specificalion  of  Britbh  Patent,  No.  13,080  of  1887.  See  also  The  Elcciriciau, 
xxU.  655,  1 888;  also  Electrkal  Revierv,  xxix.  472,  1891 ;  and  Eltetrkal  iVorld^ 
xU.  905, 
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Pclechko^s  Dynamo^ — ^This  form^  realises  Lord  Kelvin's 
•suggestion  for  a  wheel-dynamo.   The  wheel  is  i  metre  in 

•diameter,  with  nariow  copper  spokes  to  rotate  in  a  narrow  gap 
between  the  pole-pieces  of  a  pair  of  clectromafrnets,  arrani^cd 
to  produce  a  very  intense  narrow  magnetic  field  along  two 
•opposite  radii.  Fig.  322  shows  its  form,  and  the  arrangement 
for  collecting  the  current  from  the  periphery,  which  is  made 
up  of  320  insulated  pieces  of  copper  strongly  held  together 
by  an  insulated  steel  ring  at  the  middle  of  the  rim.  It  gave, 
at  1500  revolutions  per  minute,  a  current  of  2000  amperes  at 
2%  volts ;  the  entire  machine  weighing  i '  i  tons. 

*  Journal  de  la  SocUti  PkysUo'Chimique  rmse^  xxiu  IJ5,  18901 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CONTINUOUS-CURRENT  MOTORS. 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  definition  was  laid  down  that  dynamo- 

clccLi  ic  inachiiieiy  meant  machinery  for  coiu  ci  ting  mechLinic.il 
energy  into  the  encrny  of  electric  currents,  or  vice  vcrsti. 
Having  dealt  with  the  dynamo  in  its  function  as  a  generator 
of  electric  currents,  wc  now  come  to  its  converse  function, 
namely^  that  of  converting  the  energy  of  electric  currents  Into 
the  energy  of  mechanical  motion. 

An  electric  motor,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  an  electro^ 
magnetic  engine^  is  one  wlucli  clues  mechanical  work  at  the 
expense  of  electric  energ)-.  Any  kind  of  dynamo,  whether 
for  continuous  currents  or  alternating  currents,  can  be  used 
conversely  as  a  motor,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  some  more 
appropriately  than  others.  Since  alternate-current  motors 
differ  in  their  design  from  those  intended  to  work  with  con- 
tinuous currents,  they  will  be  considered  later  on  in  connection 

with  altern.itc-currcnt  appaiaLus. 

Every  one  kii uus  that  a  magnet  will  attract  the  opposite 
pole  of  another  magnet,  and  will  pull  it  round.  We  know 
also  that  every  magnet  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  tends  to* 
turn  round  and  set  itself  along  the  lines  of  force.  It  is  not,, 
therefore,  difficult  to  understand  that  very  soon  after  the 
invention  of  the  electromagnet,  which  gave  us  for  the  first 
time  a  mac;nct  whose  power  was  untlor  control,  a  niiiiibci  of 
in-^^enious  persons  perceived  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
construct  an  engine  in  which  an  electroinai^net,  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field,  should  be  pulled  round  ;  and  further,  that  the 
rotation  should  be  kept  up  continuously,  by  cutting  off  or 
reversing  the  current  at  an  appropriate  moment  On  this 
very  principle  was  constructed  the  earliest  electric  motor  of 
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Ritchie,  so  well  known  in  many  forms  as  a  stock  piece  of 

electric  apparatus,  but  little  better  in  reality  than  a  toy. 
Joule  ^  also  devised  several  forms  of  electric  motor. 

A  still  earlier  rotating  apparatus  was  Sturgeon's  wheel- 
disk,  described  in  1823.  Tliis  instrument,  interesting,  though 
a  mere  toy,  as  being  a  forerunner  of  Faraday's  disk  dynamo^ 
is  the  representative  of  a  distinctive  class  of  machines,  namely* 
homopolar  machines  (p.  475),  which  have  a  sliding  contact 
merely,  and  need  no  comiiiulator. 

A  g^reat  step  in  advance  was  made  by  Jacobi,*  who,  in 
1838,  constructed  a  multipolar  motor. 

Another  class  of  motors  may  be  named,  wherein  the 
moving  part  oscillates  backwards  and  forwards.  Professor 
Henry  constructed,  in  183 1,  a  motor  with  a  beam  oscillating 
by  the  intermittent  action  of  an  electromagnet.  In  Dat 
Negro's  motor  of  1833  a  steel  rod  geared  lo  a  crank  was 
caused  to  oscillate  betu  ecn  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet.  A 
distinct  improvement  in  this  type  of  machine  was  introduced 
by  Page,  who  employed  hollow  coils  or  bobbins  as  electro- 
magnets, which  by  their  alternate  action,  sucked  down 
iron  cores  into  the  coils,  and  caused  them  to  oscillate  to 
and  fro. 

Page's  suggestion  was  further  developed  by  Bourbouxe, 
who  constructed  the  curious  motor  depicted  in  Fig.  333. 
which  looks  uncommonly  like  an  old  type  of  steam  engine. 
We  have  here  a  beam,  crank,  fiy-wheel,  connecting-rod,  and 
even  an  eccentric  valve-gear  and  a  slide-valve.  But  for 
cylinders  we  have  four  hollow  electromagnets ;  for  pistons^ 
we  have  iron  cores  that  are  alternately  sucked  in  and  drawn 
out ;  and  for  slide-valve  we  have  a  commutcttor,  which,  by 
dragging  a  pair  of  platinum-tipped  springs  over  a  flat  surface 
made  of  three  pieces  of  brass  separated  by  two  insulating 
strips  of  ivory,  reverses  at  every  stroke  the  direction  of  the 
currents  in  the  coils  of  the  electromagnets*  It  is  really  a 
veiy  ingenious  machine^  but,  in  point  of  efficiency,  far  behind 

*  Annah  of  Electricity^  ii.  222,  1838 ;  and  iv.  203,  1839. 
'  A  cut  and  descripUoo  of  this  motor  will  be  found  in  the  former  editions  of 
this  book. 
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all  modern  electric  motors.  It  does  not  do  to  design  dynamo- 
electric  machinery  on  the  same  lines  as  steam  engines. 

Yet  another  now  obsolete  class  of  electric  motors  owed  its 
existence  to  Froment,  who,  fixing  a  series  of  parallel  iron  bars 
upon  the  periphery  of  a  drum,  caused  them  to  be  attracted, 
one  after  the  other,  by  an  electromagnet  or  electromagnets. 

Lastly,  of  the  various  historical  types  of  motor  we  may 
enumerate  a  class  in  which  the  rotating  portion  is  enclosed  in 
an  eccentric  frame  of  iron,  so  that  as  it  rotates  it  gradually 
approaches  nearer.    Little  motors  working  on  this  principle  of 


Fig.  323.— Bourbouze's  Electric  Motor. 

*•  oblique  approach,"  have  long  been  used  for  light  experimental 
work. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  deal  with 
a  tithe  of  all  the  various  stages  ^  of  discovery  and  invention. 

*  An  excellent  account  of  the  early  foms  of  electric  motor,  both  European  and 
American,  is  to  be  found  in  Martin  and  Wetzler's  The  Electric  Motor  and  its 
A/'plications,  third  edition,  1891.  All  readers  interested  in  the  subject  should  also 
consult  the  paper  on  Electro-magnetism  as  a  Motive  Powery  by  the  late  R.  Hunt, 
in  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Engineers^  xvi.  April  1857,  together  with  the  discussion  that 
followed  it,  in  which  part  was  taken  by  Professor  Thomson  (now  Lonl  Kelvin), 
Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Grove,  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  Cowper,  Mr.  Smcc  and 
JMr.  Robert  Stephenson.  For  modem  motors  they  should  consult  Kapp's  The 
Electric  Transmission  0/  Power^  or  Snell's  Elect)  ic  Motive  Poiver. 
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The  work  of  Pajjc,  Davidson,  Hjorth  and  others  is  alluded 

to  in  the  Historical  Notes  at  the  beginning  of  tiiis  book.  But 
the  real  development  came  after  the  commercial  introduction 
of  Gramme's  dynamos  in  1 871,  as  engineers  began  to  under- 
stand how  two  machines  could  be  used-^one  as  generator,  the 
other  as  motor — ^to  transmit  power  through  a  line. 

All  the  earlier  attempts  to  introduce  electric  motors  came 
to  nothing,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  at  that  time  there  was 
no  economical  method  of  gencialinj;  electric  currents  known  ; 
secondly,  the  great  physical  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
was  not  fully  recognised,  and  its  all-important  bearings  upon 
the  theory  of  electric  machinery  could  not  be  foreseen. 

While  voltaic  batteries  were  the  only  available  sources  of 
electric  currents,  economical  working  of  electric  motors  was 
hopeless  ;  for  a  voltaic  battery  wherein  electric  currents  are 
generated  by  dissolving  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive source  of  power.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the 
acid,  the  zinc — the  very  fuel  of  the  battcr> — costs  more  than 
twenty  times  as  much  as  coal,  and  is  a  far  worse  fuel ;  for 
whilst  an  ounce  of  zinc  will  evolve  heat  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  ii3,ocx>  foot-pounds  of  work,'  an  ounce  of  coal 
will  furnish  the  equivalent  of  695,000  foot-pounds. 

The  fact,  however,  which  seemed  most  discouraging,  but 
which,  if  it  had  been  rightly  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  conservation  of  energy,  would  have  been  found 
most  encouraging,  was  the  following : — If  a  galvanometer  was 
placed  in  the  circuit  with  the  electric  motor  and  the  battery  it 
was  found  that  when  the  motor  was  running  the  battery  was 
unable  to  force  through  the  wires  so  strong  a  current  as  that 
which  flowed  when  the  motor  was  standing  still.  The  faster 
the  motor  ran,  the  weaker  did  the  current  become.  Now 
there  are  only  two  causes  that  can  stop  such  a  current  flowing 
in  a  circuit ;  there  must  be  either  an  obstructive  resistance  or 

'  A  convenient  way  of  rri; :ir<!in{^  the  economic  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  cost  of  the  voltaic  battery  \%  alYordetLl  by  the  following  calculation.  Sup- 
posing the  dectiic  motor  to  convert  all  the  electric  energy  of  the  biltety  withoiit 
loo  into  mechmical  eneigyi  the  mmoimt  of  sine  used  per  horse-power  in  one 
boar  will  be  almost  exactly  two  pounds  divided  by  the  volts  of  electromotive- 
foi«e  of  the  cell  employed  in  the  bottefy. 
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else  a  counter  electromotive-force.  At  first,  the  common  idea 
was,  that  when  the  motor  was  spinning  round,  it  offered  a 
greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  than 
when  it  stood  still.  The  genius  of  Jacobi'  enabled  hini» 
however,  to  discern  that  the  observed  diminution  of  current 
was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  motor,  by  the  act  of 
spinning  round,  began  to  work  as  a  d)'naino  on  its  own 
account,  and  tended  to  set  up  a  current  in  the  circuit  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  wliich  was  driving  it.  The  laster  it 
rotated  the  greater  was  the  counter  electromotive-force  (or 
*'  electromotive-force  of  reaction  ")  which  was  developed.  In 
fact,  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  requires  ^  that 
such  a  reaction  should  exist.  Joule,'  by  further  experiment, 
found  that  the  counter  electric  action  is  proportional  to  the 
velocity  of  rotation  and  to  the  magnetism  of  the  magnets. 

Two  points  arc  vital  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
action  of  electric  motors:  (i)  The  propelling  drag;  (2)  the 
counter  electromotive-force.  The  first  is  that  the  real  driving- 
ibrce  which  propels  the  revolving  armature  is  the  drag  which 
the  magnetic  field  exerts  upon  the  armature  wires  through 
which  the  current  is  flowing,  or,  in  the  case  of  deeply- toothed 
armatures,  on  the  protruding;  t  cth :  the  second  is  that  the 
revolving  armature  generates  a  counter  electromotive-force  as 
its  moving  wires  cut  the  magnetic  lines. 

The  Propelling  Drag, — In  Chapter  V.,  on  the  mechanical 
actions  in  armatures,  the  drag,  which  a  magnetic  field  exerts 
on  a  conductor  carrying  a  current,  has  been  explained,  and 
calculations  about  its  magnitude  given.  In  a  generator  the 
drag  acts  in  a  direction  which  opposes  the  rotation,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  counter-force  or  reaction  against  the  driving  force.  In 
a  motor  the  drag  is  the  driving  force,  and  produces  the 
rotation. 

Tiu  Counter  ElectramoHve-force, — Let  it  be  remembered 

*  Memoir,-  sur  f  applicathn  tie  F ilktromagnktisau  au  tuouvtmml  dis  machims 
par  M.  H.  Jacobi  (Potsdam,  1835). 

*  For  a  simple  explanalion  of  the  neccsi^ily  of  a  counter  electromotive-force, 
see  the  Aisthor*c  EUmentary  Lettons  in  EUetrititv  and  Magnetism  (edition  of 
»89Si  P-  443)- 

*  Annals  of  Ekctrklty^  viii.  219,  1S42,  and  Seuniific  Papers^  p.  47. 
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that  wherever  in  an  electric  circuit,  current  flows  through 
some  portion  of  the  circuit  in  which  there  is  an  electromotive- 
force,  the  current  will  there  either  receive  or  give  up  energy 
according  to  whether  the  electromotive-force  acts  with  the 
current  or  agaittst  it.  This  will  be  made  clearer  by  Fig.  324 
representing  a  circuit  in  which  there  are  a  dynamo  and  a 
motor.  Each  is  rotating  right-handedly,  and  therefore 
generates  an  electromotive-force  tending  upwards  from  the 
lower  brush  to  the  higher.  In  each  case  the  upper  brush  is 
the  positive  one.  But  in  the  dynamo,  where  energy  is  being 
supplied  to  the  circuit,  the  electromotive-force  is  in  the  same 


GENERATOR  MOTOR 


Fig.  324. 


direction  as  the  current ;  whilst  in  the  motor  where  work  is 
being  done,  and  energy  is  leaving  the  circuit,  the  electro- 
motive-force is  in  a  direction  which  opposes  the  current. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this 
electric  reaction  is  an  essential  of  motor  working. 

Consider  the  converse  case,  when  we  are  employing  me- 
chanical power  to  generate  currents  by  rotating  a  dynamo. 
Directly  we  begin  to  generate  currents,  that  is  to  say,  directly 
we  begin  to  do  electric  work^  it  immediately  requires  much 
more  power  to  turn  the  dynamo  than  is  the  case  when  no 
electric  work  is  being  done.     In  other  words,  there  is  an 
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opposing  reaction  to  the  mechanical  force  which  \vc  apply" 
in  order  to  do  electric  work.  An  opposinc^  reaction  to  a 
mechanical  force  may  be  termed  a  "  counter-force."  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  apply  (by  means  of  a  voltaic  batter>v 
for  example)  an  electromotive-force  to  do  mechanical  wodc^ 
we  find  that  here  again  there  is  an  opposing  reaction ;  and 
an  opposing  reaction  to  an  electromotive-force  is  a  "counter 
elect  ro  m  ot  ivc-force ." 

The  experiment  of  showing  the  existence  of  this  counter 
electromotive-force  is  a  very  easy  one.  AU  one  requires  is  a 
little  motor  with  a  powerful  field-magnet»^  a  few  cells  of 
battery  of  small  internal  resistance,  and  an  amperemeter. 
They  should  be  connected  up  in  one  circuit,  and  the  deflexion 
of  the  amperemeter  should  be  observed  when  the  motor  is 
held  fast,  and  when  it  rotates  with  small  and  large  loads.  la 
an  experiment,  made  on  a  motor  with  separately-excited 
magnets,  the  following  figures  were  obtained : — 


Revs,  per  Mia. 

o 

1  50 

too 

160 

180 

>95 

Amperes 

20 

1  16*2 

12*2 

7  » 

6*1 

s. 

Apparently,  if  the  motor  had  been  helped  on  to  fun  at  261 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  current  would  have  been  reduced 
to  zero.    The  current  ot  5  •  i  amperes  was  needed  to  drive  the 
armature  against  its  own  friction  at  the  speed  of  195. 

Upon  the  existence  and  magnitude  of  this  counter  electro- 
motive-force depends,  in  fact,  the  degree  to  which  any  given 
motor  enables  us  to  utilize  electric  energy  that  is  supplied  to 
it  in  the  form  of  an  electric  current.  In  di.-^cussing  Uyn.imos 
as  generators,  many  considerations  were  pointed  out,  the 
observance  of  which  would  tend  to  improve  their  efficiency. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  considerations  as  the  avoidance 
of  useless  resistances,  unnecessary  iron  masses  in  cores^  and 
the  like,  apply  equally  to  motors.  The  freer  a  motor  is  from 
such  defects,  the  more  efficient  will  it  be.   But  the  efficiency 

'  One  of  any  oidintiy  type— a  magneto^nuidiine  or  a  ter^-wound  motor  will 
answer. 
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of  a  motor  in  utilisin<^r  the  energy  of  a  current  depends  not 
only  on  its  efficiency  in  itself,  but  on  another  consideration, 
namely  the  relation  between  the  electromotive-force  which  it 
itself  generates  when  rotating,  and  the  electromotive-force  or 
electric  pressure  at  which  the  current  Is  supplied  to  it  A 
motor  which  itself  in  running  generates  only  a  low  electro- 
ns tive-force  cannot,  however  well  designed,  be  an  efficUftt  or 
cc<  nomical  mutc^r  when  supplied  with  currents  at  a  high 
electromotive-force. 

Elementary  Theory  of  Electric  Motive  Power. 

It  will  be  shown,  mathematically,  that  the  efficiency  with 
which  a  perfect  motor  utilizes  the  electric  energy  of  the 
current,  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the  counter  electro- 
motive-force de\  clopcd  in  the  armature  of  the  motor  and  the 
electromotive-force  of  the  current  which  is  supplied  by  the 
battery.  No  motor  ever  succeeded  in  turning  into  useful  work 
the  whole  of  the  energy  that  is  supplied,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  machines  devoid  of  resistance ;  and  whenever  resist- 
ance is  offered  to  a  current,  part  of  the  energy  of  the  current 
is  wasted  in  heating  the  wires  that  oflTer  the  resistance.  Let 
the  symbol  W  stand  for  the  electric  power  supplied  by  the 
mains  to  an  electric  motor,  and  let  it'  stand  for  that  part  which 
the  motor  takes  up  as  useful  power  from  the  circuit.*  These 
symbols  may  stand  for  the  numbers  of  7vatts  respectively 
supplied  and  utilized.  All  that  part  of  the  energy  of  the 
current  which  is  not  utilized  by  the  motor,  and  transformed 
into  useful  work,  will  be  wasted  in  useless  heating  of  the 
resistances.  The  watts  lost  in  heating  will  Liicrefore  be  equal 
to  W  —  w, 

*  The  symbol  w  must  be  clearly  understood  to  refer  to  the  power  takeD  up  by 

the  motor,  as  measured  electrkatfy.  The  whole  of  this  power  will  not  appear  as 
\i-^eful  mechaniral  eHcct  however,  for  part  will  be  lost  by  mechanical  friction,  and 
a  minute  percentage  also  in  the  wasteful  pro<!viction  of  eddy  currents  in  the 
moving  parts  of  the  motor.  What  proportion  of  w  appears  as  useful  mcchanicai 
power  depends  on  the  efficienqf  of  the  motor  /Vr  j<r,  which  we  are  not  here 
conndering.  In  all  that  imtnediatelj  follows  we  shall  suppose  such  causes  of  losa 
oel  to  eaiist,  or  the  motor  will  be  considered  as  a  perfect  motor. 
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But  if  wc  want  to  work  our  motor  under  the  conditions  of 
greatest  economy,  it  is  clear  tliat  we  must  have  as  little  heat- 
waste  as  possible ;  or»  in  symbols,  w  must  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  to  W.  It  will  be  shown  mathematically  that 
the  ratio  between  the  useful  energy  thus  appropriated  and 
the  total  energy  spent,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  between  the 
counter  clcctromotive-force  of  the  motor  and  the  electromotive- 
force  of  supply.  (As  it  is  not  wished  here  to  complicate 
general  considerations  by  introducing  into  the  expression  for 
the  efficiency  the  energy  wasted  in  heat  in  the  field-magnet 
coils  of  the  motor,  we  here  assume  that  the  magnetism  of  the 
field-magnets  is  independently  excited.)  The  proof  will  be 
given  later.  Let  us  denote  this  whole  electromotive-force  with 
which  the  mains  supply  the  motor  (i.  e.  the  volts  measured 
across  the  terminals  of  the  motor)  by  the  symbol  6,  and  let 
us  call  the  internal  counter  electromotive-force  K  Then  the 
rule  is 

%v  E 
W  ^  &' 

But  we  may  go  one  stage  further.   If  the  motor  be  prevented 

from  turning,  tlic  current,  as  calculated  by  Ohm's  law  would 
be 


If  the  resistances  of  the  circuit  arc  constant,  the  current  C, 
observed  when  the  motor  is  running,  will  be  less  than  C,. 

p  ^  6  —  E 

where  R  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  Hence 

C,  —  C    E  v> 

c.  "s"w 

From  which  it  appeai  ^  ihat  wc  can  calculate  the  efficiency  of 
which  the  motor  is  working,  by  observing  the  ratio  between 
the  fall  in  the  strength  of  the  current  and  the  original  strength. 
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Though  this  mathematical  law  of  efficiency  had  been  known 
for  forty  years  it  wa«?  for  long  ignored  or  misunderstood. 

Another  law,  discovered  by  Jacobi,  not  a  hiw  of  cllicicncy  at 
all,  but  a  law  of  maximum  wi  in  a  in'vcn  time,  was  given 
instead.  A  machine  docs  not  gcncraliy  do  its  work  with  the 
best  economy  when  it  performs  the  greatest  work  in  the 
least  possible  time ;  and  the  maximum  economy  or  efficiency 
of  an  electric  motor  is  not  when  its  output  is  at  a  maximum. 

Jacobi's  law  concerning  the  maximum  power  of  an  electric 
motor  suijpliuJ  \\  ith  currents  from  a  source  of  given  electro- 
motive-force is  the  followincf The  output  of  power  by  a 
motor  is  a  maximum  when  tlie  motor  is  geared  to  run  at  such 
a  speed  that  the  current  is  reduced  to  half  the  strength  that  it 
would  have  if  the  motor  was  stopped.  This,  of  course,  implies 
that  the  counter  electromotive-force  of  the  motor  is  equal  to 
half  the  electromotive-force  of  supply.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  only  half  the  energy  furnished  by  the  external 
source  is  utilised,  the  other  half  beings  wasted  in  heating 
the  circuit.  If  Jacobi's  law  was  indeed  the  law  of  efficiency, 
no  motor,  however  perfect  in  itself,  could  convert  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  electric  energy  supplied  to  it  into  actual 
work. 

Dr.  Siemens,  who  first  made  us  realize  the  true  physical 
signification  of  the  mathematical  expressions  which,  until  then, 
had  been  regarded  as  mere  abstractions,  showed,  some  j  ears 
ago,  that  a  dynamo  can  be,  in  practice,  so  used  as  to  give  out 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  the  current.  In  fact, 
if  the  motor  be  arranged  so  as  to  do  its  work  at  less  than  the 
maximum  rate,  by  being  geared  so  as  to  do  much  less  work 
per  revolution,  but  yet  so  as  to  run  at  a  higher  speed,  it  will 
be  more  efficient ;  that  is  to  say,  though  it  does  less  work, 
there  will  also  be  still  less  electric  energy  expended,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  useful  work  done  to  the  energy  expended  will  be 
nearer  unity  than  before.  Or,  instead  of  gearing  it  up  to  run 
fast  we  may  gain  the  same  advantage  by  strengthening  its 
field-magnets. 

The  true  law  of  effiriency  was  clearly  slated  by  Lord  Kelvin  in 
1851,  and  is  lecogoised  in  a  paper  by  Joule  at  about  the  same  date. 
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Jacobi  seems  vexy  clearly  to  have  understood  that  his  law  was  a  law 
of  maximum  working,  but  not  to  have  understood  that  it  was  not  a 
law  of  true  economical  efficiency.  Jacobi's  law  is  not  a  law  ot 
maximum  efficiency,  but  a  law  of  maximum  output  |  and  that  is 
where  the  error  creeps  in.  It  is  'significant,  in  suggesting  the  cause 
of  this  remarkable  conflict  of  ideas,  that  throughout  the  memoir 
which  he  published  in  1853,  Jacobi  speaks  of  w&rk  as  being  the 
product  of  force  and  velocity,  not  of  force  and  displacement.  The 
same  mistake  is  common  enough  among  continental  writers.  Now 
the  product  of  force  and  velocity  is  not  work,  but  work  divided  by 
time,  that  is  to  say,  *'  power/*  or  "  rate  of  working,"  or  **  activity/* 
This  may  account  for  the  widely-spread  fiillacy.  In  a  paper  by 
Achard  in  the  AmaUs  des  Mines  in  January  1879,  a  clear  distinction, 
is  drawn  between  the  maximum  activity  and  the  efficiency  of  a  motor,, 
and  he  points  out  how  as  tlie  latter  increases  to  a  maximum,  the 
former  falls  to  zero.  In  April,  Sir  C.  W.  SiCiiicn^  and  Loril  Kelvin 
gave  evidence  on  cleclric  transmission  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, the  latter  showing  that  it  was  possil)le  to  transmit  21,000 
H.P,  through  a  copper  wire  J-inch  in  diameter,  to  300  miles, 
provided  a  potential  of  80,000  volts  was  used.  Later  in  the  same 
year  Professors  Elihu  Thomson  and  Houston,  basin c:  tlieir  remarks 
upon  tlie  suggestions  of  Kelvin  and  Siemens,  proposed  to  obtain, 
et  onomic  results  by  connecting  in  series  several  dynamos  at  one  end 
of  a  Ime,  and  several  motors  nt  the  other,  so  as  to  work  witli  small 
currents  and  higii  electromotive-forces.  The  advantage  of  high 
voltage  in  both  dynamo  and  motor  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line  was 
never  better  or  more  clearly  put  than  by  Prof.  W.  K  Ayrton,  in  his 
lecture  on  "Electric  Transmission  of  Power,"  before  the  British 
Association,  in  Sheffield  in  August  1879.  These  high  voltages  he 
proposed  to  obtain  not  by  increasing  the  magnetism  but  by  increasing- 
the  speed,  and  by  separate  excitation  of  both  dynamo  and  motor.. 
The  gain  in  economy  by  allowing  the  motor  to  run  at  a  high  speed 
with  efficiency  bcreasing  as  its  speed  increases,  was  also  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Werner  von  Siemens  in  his  address  to  the  Naturforscher 
meeting  m  September  1879  (see  Werner  von  Siemens'  Wissimchqfi-^ 
Ikhm  und  Txhnisehen  Arbeiten^  ii.  374). 

Theory  of  Motors, — If  £  be  the  electromotive-force  of  the 
mains  supplying  the  current  to  the  motor  when  the  motor  is 
at  rest,  and  C  be  the  current  which  flows  at  any  time,  the 
whole  electric  power  W  expended  in  unit  time  will  be 
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^expressed  in  watts,  as  the  product  of  the  whole  of  the  applied 

volts  multiplied  by  the  whole  of  the  amperes,  or, 

(ToUl  watts)  W  =  S  C  =  6     ^     .        |- J  -| 

Now,  when  the  motor  is  runniiij^^  part  of  this  electric 
power  is  beinq^  spent  in  doin^  work,  and  the  remAindcr  is 
wasting  itself  in  heating  the  wires  of  the  circuit.  The  useful 
part  may  be  similarly  written  down,  as  the  product  of  the 
armature's  own  volts  (the  counter  electromotive-force)  and  the 
amperes,  or 

(Useful  watts)  zc/  =  E  C  «  E  [H.] 

All  the  power  which  is  not  thus  utilised  is  wasted  in 
heating"  the  resistances.    So  we  may  write — 
Power  supplied  —  power  utilized  +  power  wasted  in  heating 
or, 

W  s  z(/  +  watts  wasted  in  heating. 

But,  by  Joule's  law,  the  heat-waste  of  the  current  whose 
strength  is  C  running  through  resistance  is  expressed  by 
the  equation 

«  C"  R  (watts). 

Substituting  this  value  above,  we  get 

W  =  a/  +  C=»  K. 

Comparing  equation  [I.]  with  equation  [II.]  we  get  the 
following 

=  E      -  E) 
W  S(S-E)' 

or,  finally, 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  mathematical  law  of  efficiency,  so  long 
misunderstood  until  Siemens  showed  its  practical  si<j^nificance. 

\\  c  may  appropriately  call  it  //it  /uzv  of  Sumetis,    Here  the 
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ratio  ^  is  the  measure  of  the  efficieticy  of  the  motor,  and 

the  equation  shows  that  we  may  make  this  efficiency  as  nearly 
equal  to  unity  as  we  please,  by  so  adjusting  either  the 
magnetism  of  the  field-magnets  or  the  speed  of  the  motor  that 
E  Is  very  nearly  equal  to 

Now  the  power  utilized  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  total  power  supplied  and  the  part  wasted  in  heat,  or  in 
symbols, 

w=6C-C«R.  [IV.] 

In  order  to  find  *  wliat  value  of  C  will  ^ive  us  the  maximum 
value  for  w  (which  is  the  work  done  by  the  motor  in  unit 
time\  we  must  take  the  differential  coefficient  and  equate  it 
to  zero. 

whence  we  have 

c  =  i|. 

But,  by  Ohm's  law,  (^.^  R  is  the  \  .ilue  of  the  current  when  the 
motor  stands  still.  So  wc  sec  at  once  that,  to  get  maximum 
work  per  second  out  of  our  motor,  the  motor  must  run  at  such 

'  The  argument  can  l>c  proven,  though  less  simply,  without  the  oUculuSi  a&- 
follows  :  write  equation  [IV.]  in  the  following  form  : 

C*R-SC  +  w  =  o. 

Solving  this  as  on  ordinaiy  quadratic  eqiutioD,  in  which  C  is  the  unknown, 
quantity,  we  have 

C  = 


2  K 

To  find  from  this  what  value  of  C  corresponds  to  the  greatest  value  of  w,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  a  negative  quantity  cannot  have  a  square  root,  and  that 
therefore  the  greatest  value  that  w  can  possibly  have  will  occur  when 

for  then  the  term  under  the  root  sign  will  vanish.  When  this  condition  ir 
observed  it  will  follow  that 

or  the  cuirent  will  be  reduced  to  half  its  original  value. 
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a  speed  as  to  bring  down  the  current  to  half  the  value  which 
it  would  have  if  the  motor  were  at  rest.  In  fact,  we  here 
prove  the  law  of  Jacobi  for  the  maximum  rate  of  doing  work. 
But  here,  since 

&  —  E 

it  follows  that 
or 


vviiencc  it  follows  also  that 


That  is  to  say,  the  efficiency  is  but  50  per  cent,  when  the 
motor  does  its  work  at  the  maximum  rate.^ 

'.It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  a  precisely  parallel  ca<>e  thai  occurs  ini 
calculfttiDg  ibe  cunents  from  a  voludc  battery.    Everyone  is  familiar  with  the- 
rnle  for  grouping  a  battety  whidi  oonssts  of  a  given  number  of  cells*  that  they 
will  yield  a  maximum  current  through  a  given  external  resistance  when  so  grouped 
that  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  the 
external  resistance.    J?ut  this  nile,  which  i-,  true  for  ma\imuin  current  (and, 
therefore,  for  maxiniuin  rate  of  using  up  thf^  /inc  of  out     Lattery),  is  not  the 
ca:»e  of  greatest  economy.    For  if  external  aud  uitcrnai  rcsis^iance  arc  etpial,  halt 
the  energy  of  the  current  will  be  wasted  in  the  heat  of  the  cellSf  and  half  only  will 
be  available  in  the  external  drcnit.   If  we  want  to  get  the  greatest  economy,  we  - 
should  group  our  cells  so  as  to  have  an  internal  resistance  mudi  less  than  the 
external.    We  shall  not  ^et  so  strong  a  current,  it  is  true ;  and  wc  shall  use  up- 
our  zincs  more  slowly  ;  l)ut  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  energy  will  he  expended 
usefully,  and  a  far  ks^  jiioporlion  will  be  wasted  in  heating  the  battery  cells. 
The  maximum  economy  will  of  course  be  got  by  making  the  external  resistance 
infinitely  great  as  compared  vnth  the  internal  renstance.  Then  all  the  energy  of 
the  current  will  be  utilized  in  the  external  drcuitt  and  n<me  wasted  in  the  battery. 
But  it  would  take  an  infinitely  long  time  to  get  through  a  finite  amount  of  work 
in  this  extreme  case.   The  same  kind  of  reasoninj^  is  strictly  applicable  to 
dynamos  use<I  as  generaff^rs,  the  resistance  of  the  rotating  part  of  the  circuit  1>eing 
the  counterpart  of  tlic  iniernal  resistance  of  the  battery  cell'4.    Korgoo<l  economy, 
the  resistance  of  the  armature  should  l>e  very  low  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
external  circuit. 
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Graphic  Representation  of  Laws  of  Motors. 

Several  graphic  constructions  have  been  suggested  to 

convey  these  facts  to  the  e}  c  ;  one  of  these  enables  us,  in  one 
diagram,  to  exhibit  graphically  both  the  law  of  maximum 
rate  of  working,  and  the  law  of  efficiency,^ 

Let  the  vertical  line,  A  B  (Fig.  325),  represent  the  electro- 
motive-force S  of  the  electric  supply.  On  A  B  construct  a 
square  A  B  C  D>  of  which  let  the  diagonal  B  D  be  drawn. 
Now  measure  out  from  the  point  B,  along  the  line  B  A,  the 
counter  electromotive-force  E  of  the  motor.  The  length  of  this 
quantity  will  increase  as  the  velocity  of  the  motor  increases. 
Let  E  attain  the  value  B  F.   Let  us  inquire  what  the  actual 

current  will  be,  and  what  the  energy  of 


1 

• 

it;  also  what  the  work  done  by  the 
motor  is.  First  complete  the  construc- 
tion as  follows  :  —  Through  F  draw 

FG  11,  parahel  to  B  C,  and  through  G 
draw  K  G  L,  parallel  to  A  B.  Then  the 
actual  electromotive-force  at  work  in 
the  machine  producing  a  current  is 


Fig.  325.  S  —  E,  which  may  be  represented  by 

any  of  the  lines  A  F,  K  G,  G  H,  or  L  C* 
Now  the  electric  energy  expended  per  second  is  S  C ;  and 

&  ^  \L 

:since  C  »  — rz — ,  it  may  be  written  as 

MX. 

S(i-E). 
R  * 

and  the  electric  energy  utilized  by  the  motor,  measured  in 
.watis,  is 

£(6  -  £) 
^  R 

R  being  a  constant,  the  values  of  the  two  are  proportional 
.to 

g(6  -£)and£(S  -  £). 

See  pftper  by  the  author  ia  the  PhUo^hkal  Magavnt^  F«b,  1S83. 
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Now  the'area  of  the  rectangle 

A  F  H  D  =  6  (S  -  E), 

and  that  of.the  rectangle 

GLCH  «  E(S  -  E).. 

The  ratio  of  these  two  areas  on  the  diagram  is  the  efficiency  of  a 
perfect  motor,  iDuicr  the  condition  of  a  given  constant  electro- 
motive-force  in  the  electric  snpply. 

Turn  to  Fig.  326,  in  which  these  areas  arc  shaded.  This 
figure  represents  a  case  where  the  motor  is  too  heavily  loaded, 
and  can  turn,  only  very  slowly,  so  that  the  counter  electro- 
motive-force E  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  S*  Here  the  area  which  •  ' 
represents  the  energy  expended,  is          r       .  ^     '  > 
very  large ;  while  that  which  reprc-          !      electric  i 
sents  useful  work  realized  in  the   ^fi^i       ew&RGY  I 
motor  IS  very  small.  The  efficiency  ^v^^); 
IS  obviously  very  low.  Two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  energy  is  being 
wasted  in  heat. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that 
the  eflFiciency  of  a  motor  (working  '. 
with   a  given   constant  external 

electromotive-force)  is  to  be  measured  electrically.  But  no 
motor  actually  converts  into  useful  mechanical  effect  the 
whole  of  the  electrical  energy  which  it  absorbs,  since  part 
of  the  energy  is  wasted  in  friction  and  part  in  wasteful 

electro-magnetic  reactions  between  the  stationary  and  moving 
parts  of  the  motor.  W'h.it  we  are  expressing;  thus  as  useful 
work  is  the  work  actually  delivered  to  the  armature  to 
drive  it  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  good  engineering  how 
small  a  percentage  of  this  must  be  discounted  for  friction 
in  the  bearings,  eddy-currents,  hysteresis  and  the  like  If, 
however,  we  might  consider  the  motor  to  be  a  perfect  engine 
(devoid  of  friction,  not  producing  wasteful  eddy  currents, 
running  without  sound,  giving  no  sparks  at  the  coUccting- 

2  K 
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brushes,  then  we  might  take  the  mechanical  output 
as  being  precisely  equal  to  the  actual  power  delivered  elec- 
trically to  the  armature.   Such  a  "perfect"  electric  engine 

would,  like  the  ideal  "perfect"  heat  engine  of  Camot,  be 
perfectly  reversible.  In  Carnot's  heat  cni;ine  it  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  of  the  heat  actually  absorbed  in  the  cycle  of 
operations  is  converted  into  useful  work ;  and  in  this  case  the 
efficiency  is  the  ratio  of  the  heat  absorbed  to  the  total  heat 
expended.  As  is  well  known,  this  efficiency  of  the  perfect 
heat  engine  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  two  absolute 
temperatures,  namely  those  respectively  of  the  heater  and  of 
the  refrigerator  of  the  engine.  Carnot's  engine  is  also  ideally 
reversible  ;  that  is  to  say,  capable  of  reconverting  mechanical 
work  into  heat 

The  mathematical  law  of  efficiency  of  a  perfect  electric 
engine  illustrated  in  the  above  construction  is  an  equally  ideal 
case;  and  the  efficiency  can  also  be  expressed,  when  the 
constants  of  the  case  are  given,  as  a  function  of  two  electro* 
motive-forces. 

Law  of  Maxunnm  Activity  (Jacobi).  Let  us  next  con- 
sider the  area  GLCH  of  the  diagram  (Fig.  326),  which 
represents  the  work  utilized  in  the  motor.  The  value  of  this 
area  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the  point  G,  and  will  be 
a  maximum,  when  G  is  midway  between  B  and  D;  for  of  9II 
rectangles  that  can  be  inscribed  in  the  triangle  BCD,  the 
square  will  have  maximum  area  (Fig.  327).  But  if  G  is 
midway  between  H  and  D,  the  rectanqle  GLCH  will  be 
exactly  half  the  area  of  the  rectangle  AFHD;  or,  the 
useful  work  is  equal  to  half  the  energy  expended.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  counter  electromotive-force  reduces  thie 
current  to  half  the  strength  it  would  have  if  the  motor  were  at 
rest ;  which  is  Jacobi's  law  of  the  efficiency  of  a  motor  doing 
work  at  its  c^rcatest  possible  rate.  Also  F  will  be  halt- way 
between  B  and  A,  which  signifies  that  E  =  J 

Law  of  MaxifHum  Efficiency. — ^Again,  consider  these  two 
rectangles  when  the  point  G  moves  indefinitely  near  to  D 
(Fig.  328),  We  know  from  common  geometry  that  the 
rectangle  G  L  C  H  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  A  F  G  K.  The 
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area  (square)  K  G  H  D,  which  is  the  excess  of  A  F  H  D  over 

A  F  G  K,  represents  therefore  the  electric  energy  which  is 
Avasted  in  heatini^  the  resistances  of  the  motor.  That  the 
•efficiency  should  be  a  maximum  the  heat-waste  must  be  a 
minimum.  In  Fig.  325  this  comer  square,  which  stands  for 
the  heat-waste^  was  enormous.  In  Fig.  327  it  was  exactly  half 
the  energy.  In  Fig.  328  it  is  less  than  one  quarter.  Clearly 
we  may  make  the  heat-waste  as  small  as  we  please,  if  only  we 
will  take  the  point  F  very  near  to  A.  The  efficiency  will  be 
a  maximum  when  the  heat-waste  is  a  minimum.  The  ratio 
of  the  areas  G  L  C  H  and  A  F  H  D,  which  raprcsents  the 
efRciency,  can  therefore  only  become  equal  to  unity  when  the 
square  K  G  H  D  becomes  indefinitely  small — ^that  is»  when 


fiG.  327. — Geomkiric  Illustra- 
tion OF  Jacoiu's  Law  of  Maxi> 
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Fig.  328.  - (Ieomktric  Illustra- 
HON  OF  THE  Law  of  Maxi- 
mum SmCIBNCY.  . 


the  motor  runs  so  fast  that  its  counter  clcctroniotive-force  E 
■differs  from  Q)  by  an  indefinitely  small  quantity  only. 

It  is  also  clear  that  if  our  diagram  is  to  be  drawn  to  repre* 
.sent  any  given  efficiency  (for  example,  an  efficiency  of  90  per 
cent),  then  the  point  G  must  be  taken  so  that  area  G  L  C  H 
=  area  A  F  H  D  ;  or,  G  must  be  of  the  whole  distance 
along  from  B  towards  D.  This  involves  that  E  shall  be  equal 
to  Yiy  of  Q},  or  that  the  motor  shall  run  so  fast  as  to  reduce 
the  current  to  i^,;  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  motor  were 
standing  still.  Thus  wc  verify,  geometrically,  the  law  of 
maximum  efficiency.  If  there  is  leakage  in  the  line,  then 
this  law  will  require  modification,^  for  the  higher  the  counter 

*  See  Kapp's  EUctric  Transmission  of  Energy^  4tb  edili'^i:,  p.  185. 
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electromotive-force  of  the  motor,  the  higher  will  be  the- 

potential  of  the  line  and  the  j^reatcr  the  loss  by  leakage. 

It  is  now  evident  what  we  have  to  do  to  obtain  any  desired" 
percentage  of  efficiency.  Suppose  current  is  supphed  at  lOO 
volts  at  the  mains :  then  to  utilize  90  per  cent,  we  must 
employ  as  motor  a  dynamo  which,  when  running  at  its  proper 
speed  and  output,  generates  an  electromotive-force  of  go- 
volts. 

We  may  now  extend  the  graphic  method  to  a  further  case. 
Suppose  that  £  is  no  longer  taken  as  a  constant,  bat  that  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  motor  per  second  is  a  constant   For  this 
case  we  may  write  equation  [IL],  p.  496,  as 

This  equation  is  graphically  rejiresented  by  the  curve  P  H  Q; 
(Fig.  329),  in  which  the  values  of  5  are  plotted  as  abscissa;  and 
those  of  £  as  ordinates.    From  this  curve  it  is  at  once  seen  that 

there  will  be  a  certain  mini- 
mum value  of  &  which  will* 
suffice  to  give  to  the  motor 
the  prescribed  amount  of 
energy  per  second.  The 
curve  is  so  drawn  that  it  passes 
through  the  comer  H  of  all 
the  areas  equal  to  GLCH 
drawn  to  fit  under  the  diagonal 
of  the  square.  Of  these  areas,, 
which  represent  equal  work 
done  by  the  motor,  the  one 
which  has  minimum  value  of 
6  is  the  square  which  fits  to 
the  apex  of  the  curve  and' 
corresponds  to  the  case  where* 
6  s  2  R  This  result,  which 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Carharti^  is  the  converse  of  Jacobi's 
law,  and,  like  it,  involves  an  efficiency  of  only  50  per  cent.  A 
'  much  higher  efficiency  is  obtained  when  %  and  E  are  both  greater,, 
a^i  indicaicd  by  the  square  drawn  through  the  point  //. 


.Fig.  329. 
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Speed  and  Torque  of  Motors. 

Certain  very  important  relations  subsist  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  clcctiic  supply  and  the  spued  and  lurniiig-uiumcat 
of  a  motor. 

In  Chapter  V.,  on  Mechanical  Actions  and  Reactions,  it 
was  set  forth  that  the  power  transmitted  along  a  shaft  is  the 
product  of  two  factors,  the  speed  and  the  torque  (or  turning- 
moment).  If  €9  stands  for  the  angular  velocity  and  T  for  the 
torque/  then 

0)  T  s  mechanical  work  per  second,  or  power. 

This  may  be  expressed  in  watts  by  use  of  the  proper  co- 
efficient. 

New  if  £  is  the  electromotive-force  generated  by  .the 
armature,  and  C  the  current  through  it,  the  electric  energy  per 
second  in  the  armature  is  the  product — 

£  C  =  equal  electric  work  per  second  (in  watts  «)• 

If  the  whole  of  these  four  quantities,  T,  £  and  C,  are 
armature  quantities,  strictly,  we  ma\  equate  the  electrical  and 

mechanical  expressions  together ;  and  the  equation  will  be 

*  If  »  be  the  number  of  rcTolutioiis  per  ucoiuit  then  a  v  »  a  «.  AUo  if  F  be 
the  tnuumitted  pull  on  Uie  belt  (or  rather  the  difierence  between  the  pull  in  that 
.part  of  the  belt  which  is  a]>proaching  the  driving  pulley  and  the  pull  in  that  part 
which  is  recedint^  from  the  drivln;^  pulley)  in  pounds  weight,  and  r  be  the  radius 
of  the  pulley,  F  r  =  the  lurniii^^-mnmt  nt  or  torqitc  =  T,  then  o»  T  =  2ir  «r  F  = 
the  number  of  foot-pounds  per  scconii  iransmiitcd  V)y  the  belt.  This  may  aL»o  be 
proved  as  follows;  Horse-power  is  product  of  the  force  into  the  velocity.  The 
circtiinfeience  of  the  pulley  is  2  «  r,  and  it  tarns  n  times  per  second,  therefoie  the 
dicwnferential  vdocity  is  a  v  r  and  this,  multiplied  by  F,  gives  the  work  per 
Mcond.  If  V  is  expressed  in  grammes  weight,  and  r  in  centimetres,  then 
2  irrn  F  will  give  the  power  in  gramme-centimetres,  and  must  be  divide<l  by 
7 '6  X  10'*  to  bring  it  to  horse-power,  and  nuist  be  multiplied  by  98!  x  10-'  to 
brinji  it  to  watts.  If  «  is  in  radians  per  second  and  T  in  dyue-ccntimetres,  then 
the  ])roduct  will  be  in  ergs  per  second,  and  can  be  brought  to  watts  by  dividing 
by  107. 

*  Since  i  volt  as  id*  C.G.S*  nnits  of  dectromotive-forcei  and  i  ampere  s 
IC-*  C.G.S.  units  of  current,  i  watt  (or  volt-ampere)  will  be  =  10'  C.G.S.  nnita 
of  work  per  second  a  to'ei|^  per  second  =  10^^-981  gramme-centimetres  per 
second. 
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true  for  either  a  motor  or  a  generator.  In  the  generator,  £ 
and  C  are  in  the  same  direction  and  T  opposes  «>> ;  or  there  is 

a  countcr-torque.  In  the  motor,  T  and  &>  arc  in  the  same 
direction,  but  E  opposes  C ;  or  there  is  a  counter  electromotive- 
force. 

In  treating  of  the  dynamo  as  a  generator,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  mechanical  power  could  be  supplied  under  one  of  the 
two  standard  conditions^  on  the  one  hand  of  constant  speed 

(and  torque  var^  inj^  with  the  electrical  output),  or  else  on  the 
other  of  constant  torque  (and  speed  varying  with  the  output). 
One  of  these  two  mechanical  conditions  being  prescribed, 
algebraic  expressions  had  then  to  be  found  for  the  two  cor- 
responding factors  of  the  electric  output,  namely,  the  eiectrth 
motive'farce  and  the  current,  under  varying  conditions  of 
resistance  in  the  circuit.  Also  we  investigated  these  conditions 
which  would  result  in  making  one  or  other  factor  of  the  electric 
output  constant.  It  was  found  convenient  to  study  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  factors  of  output  by  tlie  aid  of  the 
curves  known  as  characteristics* 

Similarly,  in  treating  the  dynamo  as  a  motor,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  such  arrangements  of  electric  supply  can  be 
made  that  the  electric  power  can  be  furnished  under  one  of 
the  two  .standard  conditions,  on  the  one  hand  of  constant 
potential  (and  current  varyinj^'-  with  the  mechanical  output  of 
the  motor),  or  on  the  other  of  constant  current  (and  potential 
varying  with  the  mechanical  output).  One  of  these  two  con- 
ditions being  prescribed,  we  shall  then  have  to  find  algebraic 
expressions  for  the  two  corresponding  factors  of  the  mechani- 
cal output,  namely,  the  speed  and  the  torque,  under  varying 
coiiditiuns  of  load  on  the  shaft.  Also,  we  shall  investipfate 
what  are  the  conditions  which  will  result  in  making  one  or 
other  factor  of  the  mechanical  output  constant :  in  other  words, 
we  shall  ascertain  what  are  the  conditions  of  self-regulation  to 
make  the  motor  run  at  constant  speed  or  with  constant  torque. 
Lastly,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  study  the  relation 
between  speed  and  lorcpic  by  the  aid  of  curves,  which,  by 
analogy  we  may  call  mechanical  cluxracteristics. 
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General  Expressions  for  Torque  and  Speed, 

The  w  ork  imparted  per  second  to  llic  shaft  of  the  motor 
may  be  expressed  either  in  electrical  or  mechanical  measure. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  the  product  of  the  motor's  electro- 
motive-force (i.e.  the  counter  electromotive-force  opposing  the 
electromotive-force  of  supply)  into  the  current  flowing  in  the 
armature ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  the  product  of  angular  speed 
into  torque.    So  we  may  write 

and  (average)  E  =  //  Z  N  exactly  as  in  a  dynamo  that  is  being 
used  as  a  generator  (see  p.  173).  Hence 

2  TT  //  T  =  //  Z  N  C„, 
27rT  =  ZNQ;  ; 

and  finally  the  average  value  of  the  torque  will  be 

T  =  C.|ii  [«]. 

2  It 

From  this  it  aj^pcars  that  if  N  isconstaiU,  the  turquc  is  simply 
proportional  to  the  current  in  the  armature. 

To  develop  this  expression  further,  we  must  remember 
that  C.  can  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the  electromotive-force 
of  supply  6,  as  measured  at  the  terminals  of  the  machine,  and 
the  internal  resistance  of  the  circuit  through  the  armature 
part,  which  we  call  r ;  and  then 

r  • 

whence  it  follows  that 

ZN  S-ziZN 
^''TiF  r' f^J- 

From  this  it  follows  that  when  the  speed  becomes  so  great 
that  n  Z  N  ss  there  will  be  no  torque.  In  fact,  when  there 
is  no  resisting  force  on  the  shaft  the  motor  runs  empty  at  its 
highest  speed,  namely,  such  as  will  make  the  counter  electro- 
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motive-force  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  electromotive* 

force  of  supply.    The  maximum  value  of  T,  supposing  N 

constant,  is  obviously  when  n  —  o. 

An  expression  for  the  speed  can  be  obtained  from  the 
preceding : 

27rTrs=ZNS  - // Z-N^ 

27rTr     .'  PI 

In  equation  [a]  T  will  be  expressed  in  dyite>centanictr«$  if  C<>  is  ia  absolute 
C.G.S.  units  of  current  ;  if  C«>  is  given  in  amperes,  then  the  value  must  be 
divided  by  lo  if  T  is  to  ]>c  .Ijtained  in  dyne-centimetres,  or  by  9810  if  it  is  to  be 
obtained  in. tjramme-ccnUmctrcs,  or  by  13*56  x  ro^  if  the  torque  is  to  be  expressed 
in  pound-feet  (/>.  so  many  pounds  weight  accing  at  a  radius  of  one  foot). 

In  cqnation  [7],  in  order  that  n  may  be  expressed  in  revoltttioiis  per  second, 
the  value  of  6,  if  given  in  volts,  most  be  multiplied  by  10^ ;  tbat  of  r,  if  in  oIubs, 
by  10* ;  whilst  T  must  be  reduced  to  dyne-ccntimetres*  If  T  i$  given  in  pound- 
feet,  its  %*alae  must  be  multiplied  by  1  '356  x  lO*. 

Examples  : — (i)  In  one  of  Brown's  4-pole  macliines  used  as 
motor,  Z  =  368  ;  C..  =275;  giving  250  H.P.  at  500  revs,  per 
minute.  Calmlnte  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  that  must  go 
through  tlie  armatiire.  (2)  A  2-pole  motor  is  required  to  "^npiily 
4  H.P.  in  an  arc-light  circuit  in  which  the  current  is  kept  at  10  am- 
peres :  How  many  volts  must  it  generate  ?  Assume  N  =  2,000,000, 
and  that  the  speed  is  15  revs,  per  second,  how  many  armature 
conductors  must  it  have  ? 

The  three  equations  [a],  and  [7]  arc  true,  not  only  for 
motors,  but  for  generators,  the  ^  of  the  formulse  being  in  the 
latter  case  replaced  by  e.  This  will  give  negative  values  for 
T,  the  significance  of  the  sign  being  that  the  torque  due  to 
the  action  of  the  magnetic  field  on  the  conductors  carrying 
the  armature  current  is  such  as  to  oppose  the  driving. 

If  r  is  very  small,  and  N  relatively  very  large,  the  second 
term  may  be  neglected,  and  the  speed  will  then  depend  on 
the  first  term  only.  It  will  be  the  smaller  as  N  is  greater: 
this  being  the  simple  converse  of  the  corresponding  fact  that 
the  more  powerful  ' the  magnetic  field  the  less  need  be  the 
speed  of  the- dynamo,  to  give  the  desired  output  We  may 
also  notice  that  if  N  is  constant,  the  speed  is  proportional 
to  ^ it  will  be  constant  if  the  condition  of  supply  is  that  of 
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constant  potential,  but  will  be  viu  idblc  if  varies.  *  If  the 
liiotor  is  to  4o  its  work  at  a  slow  speed,  Z  should  be  great  as 
-well  as  N. 

We  mixsX.  next  inciuire  how  //  and  T  are  affected  by  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  N  depends  upon  the  construction  and 
-winding  of  the  field-magnet  of  the  motor,  and  by  the  condi* 
tions  of  supply.   We  shall  consider  the  following  kinds  of 

inachine 

A.  Magneto  Motor  and  Seporately-excited  Motor^ 

B.  SerieS'Wound  Motor^ 

.  C.  Shunt-wound  Motor*  . 

D.  CovipoHud-ivoiind  Moton 

i 

In  each  instance  we  shall  have  to  take  into  account  the 
conditions  of  supply,  according  as  £  or  C  is  constant 


'  Magneto  Motor  and  Separately-excited 

Motor. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  N  is  constant,  in  other  words,  that 
the  perturbing  reactions  of  the  armature  may  be  neglected. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  general  formula."  already  found 
Tctjuirc  small  modification.  The  only  internal  resistance  is 
that  of  the  armature  r«. 

Case  (i.) :  g  constant* 

In  this  case  formula  [7] 
.gives  the  desired  relation, 

from   which  ihe  mechani- 

£al  characteristic   may  be 

plotted  out,  as  in  Fig.  330. 

It  is  a  straight  line  cutting 

the  axis  of  ii  at  a  point 

representing  to  scale  that        Mechanical  Chaeactkxistics 
speed  at  which  «  Z  N  =  g  ;  op  Magneto  Motor. 

and  it  slopes  downu  ai  ds  at 

an  angle  such  that  the  tangent  of  the  slope  is  equal  to 
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2  7rr„-T-Z*N^  or  is  proportional  to  the  mtcmal  resistance. 
In  the  case  of  the  separately  excited  molor,  increase  in 
the  cxcitinf^  current,  strengthenint^  the  field,  will  obviously 
make  the  sloping  line  more  nearly  horizontal,  as  well  as 
lowering  the  speed  as  a  whole. 

If  we  .  attempt  to  take  into  account  the  reactions  of  the 
armature,  we  must  remember  that  the  effect  of  the  armature 
current  is  to  demagnetize,  if  there  Is  a  backward  lead,  and  to 
magnetize  if  there  is  a  forward  lead.  A  backward  lead,  then 
would  tend  to  make  the  sloping  line,  at  constant  c^,  rise  and 
become  more  level  as  the  torque  increased,  because  it  would 
weaken  the  magnet,  and  so  let  the  speed  increase ;  whilst  a 
forward  lead  would  tend  to  make  it  slope  still  more* 

Case  (ii.) :  C  constant. 

In  this  case,  as  reference  to  formula  [a]  shows,  the  torque 

Is  constant,  being  independent  of  speed  and  of  internal  resist- 
ance. The  mechanical  characteristic  of  the  machine  under 
these  conditions  is  a  vertical  straight  line. 


The  fundamental  equations  are  as  before,  with  the  addition 
of  the  following  ; —  » 

r  =     +  r« ; 

but  now  we  may  with  advantage  introduce  the  approximate 
formula  for  the  law  of  the  electromagnet  (derived  from 
Frolich's)  given  in  Chapter  VI.,  and  write,  as  on  p.  143,  where. 
C'  is  the  diacritical  current  and  ^  s  S  C, 


Putting  this  value  of  N  into  the  expression  [a],  on  p.  503,  for 

Z  N 

the  torque,  and  writing  for  brevity  =  Y,  we  have 


Series  Motor, 


T«  Y 


C» 
C  +  C'* 
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SO? 


This  relation  between  torque  and  current  is  given  graphically 
in  Fig.  331.    For  values  of  C  that  are  small  as  compared  with 
C,  T  varies  nearly  as  C* ;  whilst  for  large  values  of  C,  as 
magnetic  saturation  advances,  T  is  nearly  proportional  to 
The  equation  may  also  be  written  in  the  quadratic  form — 


the  solution  of  which  is 


It  is  permissible  for  large  values  of  T  to  neglect  the  second 
term  under  the  root  sign,  since  the  magnetization  grows  nearly 
constant 


Fio.  331.  Sbkibs  Motoe. 


As  an  example  plot  the  following  figures  laken  from  a  test  of  a 
30  H.P.  street-car  motor,  where  tlie  torque  is  given  in  pound-feet, 
the  current  in  amperes,  and  the  speed  in  revolutions  per  minute : 


3"S 

10 

20 

1 

40 

50 

r 

1  70 

1  90 

! « 

Torque 

0 

29 

95 

1 

183 

281 

38s 

610 

912 

Speed  •• 

_ 

479 

236 

ii& 

99 

ss 

61 

39 

i « 
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Now  from  [a]  ' and  [7]  above  we  may  eliminate  S  ht, 
giving  ,  • 

''"2irT  27rT'' 

whence, 

'^^C  r(C  +  C). 
2irT        27rY  ' 

Case  (i.)  :  (s>  constauL 

If  S  is  constant,  then,  as  the  last  equation  shows,  for  large 

values  of  T  the  values  of  n  are  equal  to  a  certain  constant  less 

a  quantity  proportional  to  T  ;  or  the  mcclianical  characteristic 
at  this  point  (when  the  magnets  are  well  saturated)  is,  for  all 
large  values  of  T,  approximately  a  straight  line  as  shown  in 
Fig.  332. 

Case  (ii.)  :  C  constant. 

Here,  clearly,  saving  for  armature  reactions,  the  magnetiza- 
tion will  be  constant ;  hence  the  torque  will  also  be  constant, 

as  in  1^^!£^.  330.  With  a  load  exceeding  a  certain  ainoiml.,  the 
motor  will  not  start ;  with  a  lesser  load  it  will  race  until 
friction  and  eddy-currents  make  up  the  difference. 

The  properties  of  series-wound  motors  are  so  important 
that  we  may  pause  to  consider  them  a  little  more  fully.  We 
know  that  if  the  current  running  through  a  series  dynamo  be 
constant,  so  that  its  magnetism  is  constant,  the  electromotive- 
force  it  develops  is  almost  exactly  proportional  to  its  speed. 
It  therefore  follows  that  if  E  is  proportional  to  «,  T  will  be 
proportional  to  C.  This  is  abundantly  verified  in  the  case  of 
series  motors  by  experiments.  When  a  Siemens  series 
<lynamo  was  arranged  to  lift  a  load  of  56  lb&  on  a  hoist,  it 
lifted  this  load  at  the  rate  of.  212  feet  per  minute,  developing  a 
counter  electromotive-force  of  108*81  volts.  The  applied 
electromotive-force  was  in  volts,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  was  0*3  ohm.  The  effective  clcctroniotive-forcc  was 
therefore  2*  19  volts  and  the  current  7*3  amperes.  When  the 
jresistance  of  the  circuit  was  increased  to  2*2  ohms,  the  speed 
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fell  to  169  feet  per  minute,  the  counter  electromotive-force  to 
94  *94  ;  the  effective  electromotive-force,  5  —  E,  was  there- 

fui  e  1 6  06  volts,  and  the  current  7  •  3  amperes  as  before.  When 
4*8  ohms  were  inserted,  the  speed  fell  to  141  feet  per  miniite/ 
and  E  to  76  volts ;  ^  —  E  was  35  volts,  and  the  current  7  *  3. 
amperies  as  before.    With  the  same  ioady  the  sanie  current^ 
whatever  the  speed. 

The  fact  that'  the  torque  of  a  series  motor  depends  onl3r: 
on  the  current  is  of  advantai^e  in  the  application  of  motors  to 
propulsion  of  vehicles  (such  as  tram-cars)  which  at  starting 
require  for  a  few  seconds  a  power  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
needed  when  running.* 

In  the  series  motor,  when  supplied  at  constant  potential, 
E.is  not  proportional  to  the  speed,  because  the  field-magnetism 
is  not  constant,  but  falls  off  as  E  increases,  being. (if  unsatu- 
rated) nearly  proportional  to  5  —  E.  It  therefore  will  not 
run  at  a  constant  speed.  Neither  will  it  run  at  a  constant 
speed  if  supplied  with  a  constant  current. 

Use  of  two  Sen'rs  Mac/ii/ies  in  Transmissioiu — It  is  known 
that  if  two  similarly-constructed  series-wound  machines- 
are  used-^ne  as  generator,  the  other  as  motor — ^the 
arrangement  is  almost  perfectly  self-regulating,  the  speed  ot 
the  motor  at  the  receiving  end  being  almost  constant  if  that 
of  the  dynamo  at  the  transmitting  end  is  constant.  Every 
addition  to  the  load  put  upon  the  motor,  tending  to  check 
the  speed,  causes  an  increase  of  current  to  How,  and  so  throws 
proportionate  additional  work  upon  the  generator,  which  in. 
turn  takes  more  power  from  the  steam  engine  to  keep  up  its 
speed  As  we  have  shown  above,  the  torque  of  the  motor 
To  will  depend,  in  the  given  machine,  on  the  current  alone, 
and  on  the  current  will  depend  the  torque  at  the  dynamo  Ti. 
Mr.  Kapp  has  further  shown how,  if  there  is  a  resistance  in 
the  line,  the  arrangement  may  still  be  made  self-regulating  by 
choosing  as  generator  and  motor  two  machines  so  wound  that 
comparing  their  characteristics  for  the  prescribed  speeds^  the 

*  See  renuvks  by  E.  Hopklnsoii,  Ftoe,  Imt,  CioU  En^mers^  zci.  pt  u  6^ 
1887. 

'  9ee  Kapp'ft  EUetrkeU  TransmisshH  qf  Entrgy^  4tb  edition,  p«  199. 
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•difference  in  their  electrotnottve-forces  coiresponding  to  a  l^Ivch 
value  of  cunciit  shall  be  equal  to  the  elcctroniotivc-force 
recjuisite  to  drive  that  particular  current  through  tlic  resistance 
in  the  whole  circuit.  See  Chapter  XX  VI II.,  on  Transmission 
of  Power. 

The  late  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens  ^  drew  attention  in  1880  to  the 
singular  properties  of  the  combination  of  a  generating  dynamo 
and  an  electric  motor,  instancing  a  locomotive  motor  which, 

when  descending  an  incline,  quickens  its  speed  and  actually 
becomes  a  generator  of  currents,  paying  back  the  sj)arc  power 
into  store.  He  also  remarked  how  two  trains  driven  by 
motors  running  on  the  same  pair  of  electric  rails,  tend  to 
regulate  one  another,  the  one  on  a  descending  portion  of  the 
road  transmitting  power  to  the  other,  as  though  "  connected  by 
means  of  ap  invisible  rope." 


and,  adopting  the  appropriate  form  for  the  law  of  magnetiza- 


Shunt  Motor. 


The  fundamental  conditions  are  as  follows : — 


T  =  C. 


ZN 


C-C; 


tion, 


From  the  first  three  of  these  we  get 


.  *  jfourualSoc*  Ttlgr,  Mnghuers^  ix.  301,  l88a 
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and,  transposing  and  writing  Y  for  Z  N  -f-  2  tt, 

^  _  T        -h  ^  .  ^ 

and  from  the  last  of  the  four 

*-rR{s('  +  ^:)-'--<^}- 

Inserting  the  value  of  C,  we  have 
Case  (i.)  :  &  coftstant 

The  last  equation  shows  that  a  shunt-motor,  supplied  at 
constant  potential,  will  have  a  speed  that  would  be  constant 
and  independent  of  the  torque  if  it  were  not  for  internal  re- 
sbtance ;  and  further,  that  the  consequent  falling  off  as  the 

torque  increases  will  be  the  less  as  the  field-magnetism  is  the 
more  powerful 

At  ut  example,  a  Victoria  shunt  motor  tested  by  Mr.  Moidey,  in  which  the 
load  was  varied  from 91*8  x  10'  to  1357*2  X  io^dyne-€cntiaietrcs,onl]r<icc'eased 
its  speed  from  16*2$  to  15*75  revolutions  per  second* 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  the  self-regulalinc^  power  of  a 
bhunt  dynamo  with  the  self-governing  power  of  a  shunt  motor. 
The  former,  when  driven  at  a  constant  speed,  generates 
electric  power  at  a  nearly  constant  potential ;  the  latter,  when 
supplied  from  the  mains  at  a  constant  potential,  would  furnish 
mechanical  power  at  a  nearly  constant  speed ;  and  in  both 
cases  the  departure  from  absolute  constancy  is  proportional 
to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  armature  coils,  and  to  the 
output  electrical  or  mechanical,  of  the  machine  for  the  time 
beinj:^. 

So  far  we  have  supposed  the  armatune  to  exert  no  magnetic 
reaction.  Now,  as  we  shall  see,  to  obtain  sparkless  runnin<^' 
there  must  be  a  backward  lead,  and  in  motors  a  backward  lead 

IltuIs  tu  deaiai^netize.  But  denia^nietizing  tcnd.>>,  as  \vc  iia\  c 
seen,  ta  increase  the  speed  \  hence  in  the  case  of  constant  pres- 
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sure  supply,  when  there  is  a  great  load,  the  veiy  reaction 
the  great  current  will  tend  to  prevent  the  speed  from  fallings 
making  the  shunt  motor  very  nearly  self-regulating.  These 
reactions  must  now  be  considered  in  detail 

Case(ii.):  C  constant 

The  determination  of  this  case  is  more  complicated,  though 
the  general  considerations  are  simple  enough.  If  the  motor 
is  standing  still  when  the  current  is  turned  on,  nearly  all  the* 
current  will  go  through  the  armature,  next  to  none  through 

the  shunt ;  lience  there  will  be  little  nia.;nctism,  and  therefore 
almost  no  torque.  Such  a  machine  will  not  start  itself  with 
any  load  ou ;  but  if  it  be  once  started,  its  counter  electro- 
motive-force will  cause  the  current  in  the  armature  to  decrease, 
whilst  that  round  the  shunt  increases.  The  torque  will  there- 
fore then  increase  with 
the  speed,  but  not  inde- 
finitely, for  as  the  mag- 
netism advances  in  its 
degree  of  saturation,  the 
increase  of  N  will  no 
longer  compensate  for 
the  decrease  of  C. ;  and 
from  that  point  onwards 
the  ttJic^uc  Will  decrease 
if  the  speed  is  allowed 
to  increase.  And,  hypo- 
thetically,  the  speed 
should  increase  until  the 
motor's  own  electro* 
motive  -  force  exactly 
equals  the  difference  of  potenlials  due  to  the  wliolc  of 
the  constant  current  flowing  throut^h  the  resistance  of  the 
shunt,  under  which  circumstances  there  will  be  no  current 
through  the  armature  and  zero  torque.  Fig.  333,  which,  like 
the  piecedtng,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Frolich's  work,  gives  the 
mechanical  characteristics  for  the  two  cases! 


•  • 

O  T 

FiG.  333.— Mechanical  Ciiakacteristics 
OF  Shunt  Motor. 
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Reaction  between  Armature  and  Fx£ld-Ma(;n£ts 

IN  a  Motor, 

On  pp.  70  to  80  and  pp.  380  to  395,  the  reactions  between 
the  armature  and  field-magnets  of  a  dynamo  were  considered 
in  detail,  but  attention  was  confined  solely  to  that  which  occurs 
when  the  dynamo  is  used  as  a  generator.  In  that  case  we 
noted  that  the  current  in  the  armature  tended  to  cross- 
magnetize  the  annature  core  and  to  distort  the  field  in  the 
sense  of  the  rotation  ;  while  the  forward  lead  of  the  brushes, 
needful  for  sparklcss  commutation  of  the  current,  tended  to 
cxerdse  a  demagnetizing  effect.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
a  motor ;  but  with  a  difference.  A  current  supplied  from  an 
external  source  magnetizes  the  armature  and  makes  It  into 
a  powerful  magnet,  whose  poles  would  lie,  as  in  the  bipolar 
c]\  naino,  nearly  at  ri<;ht  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  pole- 
pieces,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  this  case  also  a  lead 
has  to  be  given  to  the  brushes.  Suppose,  as  in  most  of  the 
drawings  in  this  book,  that  the  S-pole  of  the  field-magnets 
is  on  the  left,  and  the  N-pole  on  the  right  Also  that  the 
current  so  traverses  the  armature  that  it  causes  the  highest 
point  to  be  a  S-pole  and  the  lowest  point  a  N-pole.  This 
means  that  if  the  armature  is  \\ound  right-handedly  the 
current  must  come  in  through  the  t>>p  brush  and  leave  by  the 
bottom  one,  the  top  brush  being  connected  to  the  4-  main^ 
Compare  with  p.  60.  Clearly,  in  this  case,  the  armature 
will  rotate  right-handedly,  because  the  S-pole  at  the  top  will 
be  repelled  from  the  S-pole  on  the  left  and  attracted  toward 
the  N-pole  on  the  right.  It  will  therefore  run  right-handedly 
(in  a  right-hand  field;  when  the  current  flows  downwards  from 
top  to  bottom,  exactly  as  the  armature  of  a  generator  must 
run  in  order  to  send  a  current  upwards.  In  each  case  the 
direction  of  the  induced  electromotive-force  is  the  same — 
upwards — with  the  current  in  the  generator,  against  the 
current  in  the  motor. 

It  follows  that  in  a  motor  a  forward  lead  would  convert 
the  cross  magnctizing-force  into  one  that  tends  to  increase 

2  L 
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that  of  the  field-magnet,  whilst  a  backward  lead  tends  to  de- 
magnetize.  Further,  since  with  a  forward  lead  the  armature 

polarity  strengthens  that  of  the  field-magnet,  it  is  possible 
(apart  from  the  question  of  sparkin*;)  for  a  motor  to  be 
worked  without  any  other  means  beinc^  taken  to  mac^netize 
the  field-magnets  (see  p.  395)  :  the  armature  will  induce  a  pole 
in  the  field-magnet  and  then  attract  itself  round  towards  this 
induced  pole;  This  principle  has  been  used  for  many  years 
in  small  motors. 


FiC.  334.— The  Act  or  Commutation  of  a  SECTION  OF  THE 

Armature  of  a  Motor, 


The  cross-magnetizing  force  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  field  under  the  two  leading  pole-tips,  and  of 
strengthening  them  under  the  two  trailing  pole-tips.  This 
is  the  opposite  effect  to  that  in  a  dynamo.  In  the  motor 
(without  lead  even)  the  cross-magnetizing  reaction  tends  to 
shift  round  the  field  in  a  sense  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation. 
We  shall  now  sec  what  are  the  conditions  for  minimum 
sparking.  Consider  (Fig.  334)  a  coil  W  ascending  on  the 
left.  The  current  in  it  is  descending  from  the  top  brush, 
whilst  it  is  itself  the  seat  of  an  electromotive-force  that  tends 
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to  stop  or  reverse  its  current.    Now  we  know  that  the  con- 
dition of  non-sparking  requires  that  at  the  moment  whilst  the 
coil  passes  under  the  brushy  and  is  short-circuited,  it  should 
be  passing  through  a  field  that  is  not  only  sufficiently  strong, 
but  one  that  tends  to  reverse  the  direction  of  its  current  It 
is  already  in  such  a  field;  hence  the  act  of  commutation  nuiit 
take  place  before  it  passes  out  of  this  mac^netic  field.    It  must 
be  commuted  before  it  arrives  at  the  highest  point.    In  other 
words,  a  backward  displacement  must  be  given  to  the  brushes 
if  there  is  to  be  no  sparking.   The  neutral  line  n  n'  will  there- 
fore rake  backwards  in  a  motor  into  the  fringe  of  the  magnetic 
field.    But  since  (in  every  case)  both  eddy-currents  and 
hysteresis  tend  to  shift  the  magnetic  field  slightly  in  the 
direction  of  the  rotation — increasing  the  lead  in  a  generator, 
diminishing  it  in  a  motor — it  follows  that  the  negative  (or 
backward)  lead  in  a  motor  may  be  slightly  less  than  the 
positive  (or  forward)  lead  in  a  generator,  for  equal  flow  of 
current  and  equal  excitation.^   The  advantage  in  point  of 
weight  of  a  motor  in  which  the  armature  should  help  to 
excite  the  field-magnets,  thereby  1  educing  the  weight  of  the 
latter,  led  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry ,^  in  1883,  to  advocate 
designs  with  weak  field-magnets  and  powerful  armatures 
acting  with  a  forward  lead.    But  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations it  follows  that  if  a  forward  lead  is  given  to  the 
brushes  of  a  motor  in  order  to  get  a  more  powerful  rotation, 
the  motor  will  spark  at  the  brushes,  unless  some  special 
device,  such  as  that  used  by  Sav  ers,  for  the  prevention  of 
sparking,  is  employed.    Minimum  of  sparking  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  high  efficiency  by  so  designing  and  constructing 
motors  that  the  armature  shall  not  perturb  the  magnetic 
field  due  to  the  field-m^^nets.   This  can  be  accomplished  by 
following  out  the  very  same  principles  of  design  and  con- 
struction whicli  were  found  to  be  correct  guides  in  the  case 
of  dynamos  used  as  generators  (p.  386).    Mr.  Sayers,  whose 
method  of  winding  armatures  with  auxiliary  commuting  coils 

"  '  Tins  appear^  to  be  the  cxplanatir.n  of  tlic  difTerences— othcrw  isc  unimfortant 
—  observed  b)  Sueli ;  jfourttai  lusi.  EUcir,  Eu^inverSt  xix.  194,  1S50. 
*  Journal       Tefegr*  Engintert,  xii.  May  1S83. 
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was  considered  on  p.  395,  has  applied  the  same  method  ^  to 
the  armatures  of  motors.  With  this  device  the  current  flows 
through  the  armature  sparklessly  even  though  a  considerable 
forward  lead  is  given  to  the  brushes ;  and  in  this  way  the 
armature  is  able  to  help  the  magnetization  of  the  ficld- 
niagncts.    For  description  of  a  motor  on  this  plan,  sec  p.  540-. 

Mr.  Mordey,^  who  has  carefully  tracked  out  the  analogies 
between  dynamos  and  motors,  has  observed  that  in  several 
rc^P  cts  it  is  even  inore  important  that  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  good  design  of  generators  should  be  observed  for 
motora  Eddy-currents  must  be  even  more  carefully  elimi- 
nated. Also  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  proper 
mechanical  arrangements  for  transmitting  to  the  shaft  the 
forces  exerted  b\'  the  field-mac^net  upon  the  armatures. 

Contrast  the  conditions  which  are  bound  up  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  magnetic  fields  of  the  generator  and  the  motor 
respectively.  In  one  the  armature  is  mechanically  driven 
round  while  the  magnetic  forces  in  the  field  tend  to  pull 
it  back.  In  the  other,  the  magnetic  forces  of  the  field  tend 
to  drag  it  roimd,  and  it  is  thereby  enabled  to  do  mechanical 
woik.  In  one  case  there  is  an  opposing  mechanical  reaction 
tending  to  stop  the  steam  engine.  In  the  other  there  is  set 
up  an  opposing  electrical  reaction  (the  induced  counter 
electromotive-force)  tending  to  stop  the  current^  In  both 
cases  the  rotation  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place  in  the  same 
sense — right-handedly.  In  both  the  effect  is  to  displace  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  field,  but  in  the  generator  the  mcchanica) 
rotation  acts  as  if  it  dragged  the  magnetism  round,  whilst  in 
the  motor  the  reciprocal  magnetic  reactions  act  as  if  they 
tried  to  drag  round  the  armature,  producing  mechanical 

•  Inst,  Eitcir^  EngineerSf  xxiL  377,  1893  ;  xxiv.,  1895. 

•  Phil,  M^,,  Jan.  1886. 

'  Hie  law  of  the  electrical  reaction  resulting  in  a  generator  from  the  mechftnical 
motion  is  summed  up  in  llie  well-known  law  of  Lenz,  that  the  induced  current  it 
ahvfiY-^  suck  that  by  virtue  of  its  clcctro-ma^ndic  effect  it  fends  A»  sfp/>  the  rnoticn  that 
gencraiid  it.  In  the  converse  case  of  the  mcclianical  re.iciiou  re>^i:Uing,  in  a 
motor,  from  the  rtuw  of  clctliic  energy,  it  is  easy  lo  formulate  a  converse  law, 
vis.  that  /If  m^tum  prodmtd  is  ahmys  such  that  fy  viriitf  p/  the  magHdo^ftetric 
induttUns  whkh  it  sets  up  it  fends  te  stop  the  current. 
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rotation.    In  the  usual  type  of  generator  we  found  sparklcss 

rcvcr:5al  to  require  a  positive  lead.  In  the  motor,  on  the  con- 
trary, sparkless  rc\'ersal  necessitates  a  negative  lead.  If  a 
motor  is  set  with  no  lead,  and  if  the  held-magnets  arc  very  weak 
or  are  not  excited  at  ail,  it  will  run  in  either  direction  according 
as  it  may  be  started.  If  in  a  motor  with  well-excited  field* 
magnet  the  current  be  reversed  in  the  anmtitre  part  of  the 
circuit  only,  the  motor  will  usually  reverse  its  rotation,  but 
will  usually  require  the  lead  to  be  reversed  to  run  as  spark- 
lessly  as  before.  If,  instead  of  reversing  the  current  in  the 
armature,  the  magnetism  of  the  field-magnet  be  reversed, 
a  similar  result  will  follow.  If  both  are  reversed  at  the 
same  time,  the  motor  will  go  on  rotating  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Dynamos  wound  and  connected  for  working  as  generators 

of  continuous  currents  may  be  used  in  all  cases  as  motors, 
but  with  some  difTerence.  A  scries  dynamo  set  to  generate 
currents  when  run  right-handedly  (and  therefore  having  a 
forward  right-handed  lead),  will,  when  supplied  witli  a  current 
from  an  external  source,  run  as  a  motor,  but  runs  left-handedly 
against  its  brushes.  To  set  it  right  for  motor  purposes  requires 
eitlier  that  the  connexions  of  the  armature  should  be  reversed, 
or  that  those  of  the  field-magnet  should  be  reversed  (in  either 
of  which  cases  it  will  run  right-handedly or  else  the  brushe.-. 
must  be  reversed  and  given  a  lead  in  the  other  direction  (in 
which  case  it  will  run  left-handed ly).  A  shunt-dynamo  set 
ready  to  work  as  a  generator  will,  when  supplied  with  current, 
run  as  a  motor  in  the  same  direction  as  it  ran  as  a  generator ; 
for  if  the  current  in  the  armature  part  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  before,  that  in  the  shunt  is  reversed,  and  vice  versd,  A 
compound-wound  dvnanio,  set  r!L,^ht  to  run  as  a  generator, 
will  run  as  a  motor  in  the  reverse  sense,  aj^ainst  its  brushes  if 
the  series  part  be  more  powerful  than  the  shunt,  and  with 
its  brushes  if  the  shunt  part  be  the  more  powerful.  If  the 
connexions  are  such  (as  in  compound  dynamos)  that  the  field- 
magnet  receive  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  shunt  and  series 
windings  when  used  as  a  generator,  then  it  will  receive  the 
difference  between  them  when  used  as  a  motor.    There  arc 
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certain  advantai;;cs  in  using  a  ditTcreiitially-wound  motor,  as 
will  appear  hereafter. 

The  subject  of  alternate-current  machines  as  motors  is 
treated  separately  in  Chapters  XXIV.  and  XXV. 

Kkvfrsing  Gear  for  Motors. — A  motor,  as  will  be  seen  frony 
the  ])recedin;^''  discussion,  ran  he  reversed  by  the  operation  of 
reversing  the  current  through  the  armature,  and  at  the  same  moment 
reversing  the  lead.    But  reversing  tlie  current  can  also  be  accom- 
plished by  rotating  the  brushes  through  180".    Consequently  botii 
these  actions  may  be  accomplished  by  the  single  operation  of 
advancing  the  brushes  through  180^  —  2      where  (/?  is  the  original 
angle  of  lead.    But  as  the  brush  would  then  slant  in  the  wrong^ 
direction,  it  is  usual  to  provide  a  second  set  of  brushes.   This  is^ 
indeed,  Hopkinson's  method  of  reversing.    He  employs  two  pairs  of 
brushes,  each  pair  being  capable  of  moving  about  a  common  pivots 
so  that  either  the  pair  having  a  lead  in  one  direction,  or  the  pair 
having  a  lead  in  the  other  direction  can  be  let  down  upon  the 
commutator.   The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that,  by  moving  a 
lever,  the  angular  lead  and  the  direction  of  the  current  are  reversed 
at  the  same  instant.   Such  reversing  gears  are  obviously  most  useful 
in  the  industrial  applications  of  motors,  and  if  the  difficulties  of 
sparking  at  the  brushes  caused  by  the  sudden  removals  of  them 
from  the  collector  be  obviated,  must  prove  much  better  than  any 
mechanical  device  to  reverse  the  motion  by  transferring  it  from  the 
axle  of  the  motor  through  a  train  of  gearing  to  some  other  axle* 
One  great  advantage  of  electric  motors  is,  that  they  can  be  easily 
fixed  directly  on  the  spindle  of  the  machine  which  they  are  to  drive  ; 
an  advantage  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  away.    Carbon  brushes  are 
almost  always  used  for  motors,  as  their  position  end-on  is  suitable 
for  revolution  in  either  sense. 

Various  other  forms  of  reversing  gear  have  been  proposed  to 
acconij>li^h  the  desired  end.  If  the  field-magnets  of  a  motor  are  so 
powerful  relatively  to  the  armature  that  no  lead  has  to  be  giverk 
lo  the  bruidics,  the  rotation  can  be  reversed  !iy  reversing  the  polarit)' 
of  either  part.  la  Inimisch's  larger  motors,  ilie  rcversing-,::^ear,  whicii 
is  very  substantial,  removes  one  [xiir  of  brushes  and  puis  down  at 
the  same  diametral  points  a  second  pair,  reversed  in  position  and 
polarity. 

The  form  of  brush  shown  in  Fig.  248^^,  p.  320,  is  designed  by 
Holroyd  Smith  for  motor  work,  as  it  allows  of  rotation  in  either 
direction.   So  also  do  carbon-brushes,  such  as  Fig.  249,  p.  321. 
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Another  mode  of  reversing  was  suggested  by  the  author*  in 
1882.  It  is  indicated  in  Fig.  335.  It  consists  in  joining  one  of  the 
brushes  to  a  point  half-way  aloncr  tlic  field-magiict  coiU,  which, 
though  connecicU  acrosii  the  mains  as  a  shunt,  must  not  be  of  very 


Fig.  335.— Electric  Rbversing  Gear  for  a  Motor. 


high  resistance.  The  current  in  the  armature  can  then  be  reversed 
by  simply  switching  the  second  brush  from  one  main  to  the  other, 
lliis  principle  is  used  in  Maquaire's  regulator  for  arc  lamps,  but  is 
not  suitable  for  large  motors. 


GOVERKMKNT  OF  MOTOKS. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  electric  motors  should  be  so 

arranged  as  to  run  at  a  uniform  speed,  no  matter  what  their 
load  may  be.  For  example,  in  d rivin<^  lathes,  and  many 
uthcr  kinds  of  macliincry,  it  is  essential  that  tlie  sj^eed  >houl(I 
be  regular,  and  that  the  motor  should  not  '*  race  "  as  soon 
as  the  stress  of  the  cutting  tool  is  removed. 

Interrupter  Governor. — One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to 
secure  an  automatic  regulator  of  the  speed  was  that  of 

i  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  5122  of  1882, 
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M.  Marcel  Deprez,  who  in  1878  applied  an  ingenious  method 
of  interrupting  the  current  at  a  perfectly  r^lar  rate  by  intro* 
ducing  a  vibrating  break  into  the  circuit  The  motor  employed 
had  a  simple  2-part  commutator,  whose  rotation  timed  itself 

to  the  makcs-and-brcaks  of  the  current  This  method  is, 
however,  inapplicable  to  large  motors. 

Centrifugal  Governor. — Another  sut^^gestion,  equally  im- 
practicable on  the  large  scale,  was  to  adopt  a  centrifugal 
governor  to  open  the  circuit  whenever  the  motor  exceeded  a 
certain  speed.  A  motor  so  governed  runs  spasmodically  fast 
and  slow. 

It  is  also  possible  for  a  centrifugal  governor  to  be  employed 
to  vary  the  resistance  of  a  part  of  the  circuit ;  for  example,  to 
work  an  automatic  adjustment  to  shunt  part  of  the  current  of 
a  series  machine  from  its  field-magnets,  or  to  introduce  ad- 
ditional resistance  into  the  field-magnet  coils  of  a  shunt-wound 


Fig.  336.-  Auumahc  CtMRiFLtiAi-  Guvlrnos. 


machine,  in  proj^x^rtfo:!  as  the  speed  falls.  A  case  is  shown 
in  Fig.  336,  in  which  a  centrifugal  governor  driven  by  the 
motor  alters  the  number  of  exciting  coils  in  the  field-magnet 
circuit,  causing  the  magnetism  to  increase  if  the  motor  runs 
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too  fast,  and  so  brings  down  the  speed  again.  This  method 
was  proposed  by  Brush,  and  answers  well  for  motors  in  series 
in  arc-light  circuits. 

Periodic  Governor. — Ayrton  and  Perry  proposed  several 
fonns  of  "  periodic  centrifugal  governor,  a  device  by  which  in 
every  revolution  power  Is  supplied  during  a  portion  of  the 
revolution  only,  the  proportion  of  the  time  in  every  revolution 
during  which  the  power  is  supplied  beinj:^  made  to  vary 
according  to  the  speed.  As  the  main  ditTicult)-  witli  such 
governors  is  to  prevent  sparkini,'  they  are  only  applicable 
to  very  small  motors.  But  there  is  a  still  more  radical  defect 
in  all  centrifugal  governors  :  they  all  work  too  late.  They  do 
not  perform  their  functions  until  the  speed  has  changed. 

Pymmatnetric  Governors, — ^The  author  devised*  another 
kind  of  governor  which  is  not  open  to  this  objection.  He 
proposed  to  employ  a  dynamometer  on  the  shaft  of  the  motor 
to  actuate  a  regulating  apparatus,  consisting,  cither  of  a 
periodic  rcLjulator  to  shunt  or  interrupt  the  current  during  a 
portionof  each  revolution^  or  of  an  adjustable  resistance  con* 
nected  in  part  of  the  circuit.  The  dynamometric  part  may 
take  the  form  of  a  belt  dynamometer  (such  as  Altencck's)  or 
of  a  pulley  dynamometer  (such  as  Morin*s  or  Smith's).  In 
the  latter  case,  which  is  the  more  convenient,  a  loose  pulley 
runs  on  the  motor  ^haft  and  is  connected  by  a  spring  arrange- 
ment with  a  fixed  pulley.  The  rotation  of  the  motor  will 
drag  round  the  fixed  pulley  in  advance  of  the  loose  pulley,  and 
the  angular  advance  will  be  proportional  to  the  torque.  The 
amount  of  such  angular  advance  determines  the  action  of  the 
regulating  part.  The  rcL,  ulator  in  this  case  is  therefore  worked 
not  according  to  the  speed  of  the  motor,  but  according  to  the 
load  it  is  carrying.  Any  change  in  the  load  will  instantly 
act  on  the  dynamometric  governor  before  the  speed  has  time 
to  change.  If  such  a  governor  is  purposely  over-set  it  may 
even  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  motor  to  run  faster  when 
the  load  comes  on  than  it  does  when  running  idle. 

Electric  Governing. — ^Another  method  of  governing,  not 

'  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  1639  of 
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requiring  any  rotatini;  parts,  has  been  proposed  \)\  the  author. 
He  uses  as  ficki-iDagncts  a  double  set  of  poles,  set  at  different 
angles  with  respect  to  the  brushes  of  the  motor.  One  pair  of 
magnetic  poles,  having  a  certain  lead,  is  actuated  by  series 
coils,  the  other  pair,  having  a  different  lead,  by  shunt  coils 
(see  Fig.  265^}.  When  both  shunt  and  series  are  working, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  resultant  pole  having  some  inter- 
mediate lead.  If  the  load  of  the  motor  is  diminished  it  will 
tend  to  run  faster,  increasing  the  current  in  the  shunt  part, 
decreasing  it  in  the  scries  part,  and  therefore  altering  the 
effective  lead  and  preventing  the  increase  of  speed. 

In  1880  a  motor  was  patented  by  Andre  in  which  the 
field-magnets  were  wound  in  two  separate  circuits,  one  of 
thick  and  the  other  with  thin  wire,  the  current  dividing 
between  them,  and  the  armature  was  connected  as  a  bridge 
across  these  circuits  as  the  Wheatstonc's  briilcre.  Muiors 
governed  on  this  principle  were  constructed  about  1884,  by 
Lieut.  F.  J.  Spraguc;  they  show  remarkably  good  regulation. 

The  method  of  automatic  r^ulation  that  is  most  perfect 
In  theory  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry,* 
and  is  expounded  in  the  following  pages;  it  results  In  a 
differential  compound  winding. 

Theory  of  Self-governing  Motors. 

In  the  chapter  on  Self-regulating  Dynamos,  on  pp.  224  to 
242,  were  set  forth  the  methods  of  solving  the  problem  how 
to  arrange  a  dynamo  so  that  it  shall  feed  the  circuit  with 

electric  energy  under  the  condition  of  a  cunslant  pressure, 
when  driven  at  a  constant  speed.  The  solution  to  that  problem 
consisted  in  the  employment  of  certain  combinations  which 
gave  an  initial  magnetic  field  due  to  a  shunt  coil,  and  an  incre- 
ment to  that  field  dependent  on  the  current  that  might  be 
flowing  in  the  main  circuit. 

Now  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  this  problem  maybe  applied 

*  Jounuil  Soc.  7'€Ugr,  Ettf^mers,  vol.  xii..  May  1883 1  see  also  a  later  paper 
in  mi,  Mag.^  18S8. 
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conversely,  and  that  motors  nia}-  be  built  w  ith  a  combination 
ot  arrangements  for  their  field-magnets,  such  that,  when  sup- 
plied with  currents  under  the  standard  conditions  of  constant 
pressure  in  the  mains,  their  speed  shall  be  constant  whatever 
the  load.  It  will  be  evident,  without  any  numerical  calcula- 
tions, that  the  windings  must  oppose  one  another — one  must 
tend  to  mii;4neti/e  the  field- magnet,  the  other  to  demag- 
netize. Take  tlie  case  of  a  shunt  motor  supplied  at  a  constant 
potential  4^,  and  running  at  a  certain  speed  with  a  certain  load. 
If  the  load  is  suddenly  removed  the  motor  will  begin  to  race,  its 
racing  will  increase  the  counter  electromotive-force  developed 
and  will  partly  cut  down  the  armature-current.  But  the 
decrease  of  current  will  not  be  quite  adequate  to  bringf  back 
the  speedj  because  of  the  internal  resistciucc  of  the  aiuiature, 
which  has  prevented  the  whole  cneri^ry  of  the  armature  current 
from  being  utilized  as  work.  A  demagnetizing  series  coil 
wound  on  the  iield-magnct  will,  however,  cflfect  what  is  wanted, 
for  then,  with  any  reduction  of  load,  the  corresponding  re- 
duction of  current  can  take  place,  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
field-magnetism  bein^  sufficient  to  get  the  required  larger 
counter  electromotive-force  without  an\-  increase  in  speed. 
For  constant-current  distribution  no  method  of  compound 
winding,  whether  differential  or  additive,  has  been  found 
satisfactory  ;  special  regulators  must  be  employed. 

The  following  synoptical  table  contrasts  the  arrangements 
for  self-regulating  generators  with  those  of  self-governed 
motors : — 


Generator. 

Motor. 

Given  Constant  Speed, 

To  get  Constant  S/^. 

To  get  t  wmtaHt*                                Given  6  CQftstant, 

< 

fSteel  magnets. 
Initial  magnetisin  |  Separate  exdtation.  , 
(Shunt  coils. 

1  Steel  magnets. 
Iniiial  magnetism  i  Separate  excitation. 

(bliunt  coils. 

-f  Series-regulating  coils. 

*  —  Scric^.-rcgulaling  coils. 

In  discussing  the  theory  of  the  self-governed  motor,  we 
shall  follow  the  same  general  lines  as  in  discussing  tlic  theory 
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of  the  self-regulating  generator,  namely,  find  an  equation 

expressing  the  desired  condition  of  constancy. 

Shunt  or  Scparatcly-cxcited  Motor  ivith  Stries-regnlaiui^ 
Coil, — Using  the  same  notation  as  previously,  we  have  for 
the  counter  electromotive-force  developed  in  the  armature^ 

E  =  //  Z  N  ; 

also 

E  =  6  -  (r.  4-  r.)  C 

Now  N  is  made  up  of  tw  o  parts,  viz.: — the  permanent 
part  (which  in  a  shunt  motor  is  equal  to  g  C„  ulierc  is 
the  number  of  windings  in  the  shunt),  and  another  part 
depending  on  the  series  coil  which  we  may  write  ^S.C» 
where  S.,  is  the  number  of  windings  in  series  and  q  has  the 
same  signification  as  on  p.  229,  and  is  equal  to  47r  divided 
by  ten  times  the  sLi;n  of  the  magnetic  reluctances.  Its  value 
tlierefore  depends  upon  the  permeability,  and  therefore  upon 
the  degree  of  saturation  of  the  iron  of  the  magnetic  circuit. 
Reserving  this  point  for  further  consideration,  we  may  write 

If  we  had  written  -|-  instead  of  — ,  we  should  find  the 

solution  coming'  out  w  ith  the  neL;ati\e  si^^n,  indicating  Lli.it 
the  windiiiL^s  must  be  so  arranL;eil  that  the  current  in  the 
scries  coil  circulates  in  the  negative  or  demagtKtizing  sense. 
We  write  the  ncgati\'e  sign,  however,  as  we  already  know  that 
this  must  be  so.  We  also  assume  at  present  that  tliere  are 
no  armature  reactions.  Substituting  the  value  of  N  in  the 
fundamental  equation,  we  have 

E  =  /i(ZNi  -  Z^rS^C); 

and  equating  this  to  the  other  value  of  E  in  the  second 
equation  above,  we  find 

« =  J:-   ;  ^^  c  [I.] 

Having  thus  obtained  an  expression  for  the  speed,  we 
must  examine  the  various  parts  of  the  expression  to  see  which 
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are  variable  and  which  constant,  and  so  deduce  a  relation 

which  shall  make  n  constant.  Now  in  both  numerator  and 
denominator  there  are  two  terms,  the  first  of  which  is  a 
constant,  whilst  the  second  of  each  contains  the  variable  C. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  fraction  cannot  have 
a  constant  value  unless  the  two  coetlicients  of  the  variable  ii> 
the  second  terms  bear  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as  do  the 
two  constants  which  stand  as  the  first  terms ;  or  n  cannot  be 
constant  unless 

&    _  r. + 

or 

which  is  the  desired  equation  of  condition. 

If  this  condition  be  observed  (and  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  quantity  of  series  winding  rec|uired  is  proportional,  as  in 

the  self-regulating  dynamo,  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
machine),  then  the  speed  will  be  constant  and  of  the  value 

«-z^N.  =  /:,/£"•  ■ 

From  the  hrst  of  these  relations  we  see  that  the  speed  at 
which  the  machine  is  thus  governed  to  run  is  the  same  speed 
as  that  at  which,  if  driven  as  a  generator  on  open  circuit,  it 
will  yield  an  electromotive -force  equal  to  that  of  the  supply 
at  the  mains.  When  running  as  an  unloaded  motor,  it  ought 
of  course  to  turn  so  fast  as  to  reduce  the  current  tliruugh  its 
armature  to  a  mininnnii,  which  it  can  do  by  running  at  this 
speed.  It  is  evident  that  by  making  the  permanent  part  of 
the  magnetism  strong  enough,  the  critical  speed — that  is  to 
say,  the  speed  for  which  the  motor  is  self*govemtng — may  be 
made  as  low  as  desired*  As  the  load  on  the  motor  is  in* 
creased,  the  flow  of  current  through  the  armature  must  be 
increased,  and  this  increased  current  cannot  flow  unless 
in  some  \\^y  the  counter  electroniotive-force  of  the  arma- 
ture be  diminished.   As  the  speed  is  to  be  kept  up,  this  is 
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accomplished  by  the  lowering  of  the  magnetism,  which  occurs 
in  consequence  of  the  Increased  current  flowing  through  the 
demagnetizing  coils.  The  quantity  denoted  by  q,  which 
depends  on  the  permeability  of  the  iron,  may  be  taken  at  an 

average  value  between  the  two  extremes  which  it  has  at 
maximum  load  and  at  zero  lo.ul,  since  in  a  wcU-designcd 
motor  the  resistances  in  the  armature-circuit  are  very  small, 
and  the  efficiency  as  a  whole  high,  the  demagnetizing  effect 
of  the  series  coils,  even  at  full  load,  need  only  reduce  the 
magnetization  by  a  small  percentage.  Moreover,  with  the 
backward  lead  given  to  the  brushes  to  prevent  sparking,  the 
armature  itself  w  ill  act  parti^illy  as  a  demagnetizing  scries  coil, 
and  so  compensate  for  alteration  in  the  permeability.  The 
magnetism  is  a  maximum  when  the  motor  is  running  empty. 
When  the  load  is  greatest,  if  the  motor  is  running  at,  say 
80  per  cent  efficiency,  £  will  be  80  per  cent  of  & ;  that  is 
to  say,  N  will  be  80  per  cent  of  Ni,  It  is  between  these 
limits  in  the  magnetization  that  the  value  of  q  must  be 
averaged.  It  is  evident  from  equation  [ITT.]  that  if  tlie 
motor  is  already  provided  with  a  given  series  w  inding,  tliore 
can  be  found  a  value  of  Q>'  fc>r  which  the  condition  of  self- 
governing  can  be  still  fulfilled.  In  the  case  of  a  shunt  motor 
the  above  equation  is  capable  of  further  simplification ;  for 
we  know  that  S  C.ri,  where  r,  is  the  resistance  of  the  shunt, 
and  Ni  =  <7  S,  C  Substituting  these  values  in  [II.]  above, 
we  get 

which  is  Ayrton  and  Perry's  rule  for  tlfc  winding  of  the  self- 
governing  motor.  Motors  wound  difTerentlally  in  the  propor- 
tion indicated  in  equation  [IV.]  are  very  nearly  self-governed. 
Some  excellent  motors  by  Spragiie  were  wound  according 
to  this  rule.  One  very  curious  property  of  this  method  of 
winding  is  as  follows: — Suppose  the  motor  to  be  standing 
still  and  the  current  turned  on,  the  ampere-turns  due  to  the 
shunt  will  be  equal  to  SS«-rr«,  whilst  those  due  to  the 
series  coil  will  be  S  S«  -r    X  r» ;  and  these,  according  to 
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equation  [IV.],  will  be  equal,  and  they  are  of  opposite  sign. 
There  should  then  be  no  magnetism  excited  at  all.  But 

if  tlicrc  is  an)  Icdd  at  the  brushes,  the  magnetizing  iLiulcncy 
of  the  armature  will  come  into  play  ;  and  if  the  brushes  have 
a  considerable  negative  lead,  the  effect  will  be  to  magnetize 
the  field-magnet  in  the  wrong  sense,  and  then  the  motor  starts 
the  wrong  way.  The  defect  might  be  remedied  by  cutting 
out  the  series  coil  or  reversing  it,  until  the  motor  has  got  up 
its  speed.  The  latter  course  is  preferable,  as  the  additional 
torque  of  tlic  scries  motor  is  of  great  advantage  in  overcoming 
the  statical  resistance  to  motion  experienced  at  starting. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  shunt-turns  should  theo- 
retically be  such  that  the  motor,  driven  on  open  circuit  at  the 
given  speed,  shall  generate  an  electromotive-force  equal  to  S. 

Practical  Determination  of  the  Shunt  and  Series  Windings} — ^As 
in  the  case  of  compound  windings  of  dynamos  (p.  238)  so  for 
motors,  the  proi)er  windings  can  be  found  by  simple  experiments, 
a  temporary  coil  being  wound  and  separately  excited,  and  a  re- 
sistance equal  to  the  future  r^  being  added  to  the  armature  resistance. 
Two  experiments  are  required.  Run  the  motor  first  with  no  load 
at  the  brake,  using  the  proper  pressure  V,  and  excite  the  temporary 
coil,  observing  tlic  number  of  ampere-turns  that  are  needful  to  brini^' 
the  speed  down  to  the  required  The  number  of  anipcre-lurns  in 
this  case  is  cijual  to  S,  where  C,  is  the  current,  which  economy 
dictates  should  be  used  in  the  shunt.  Secondly,  run  the  motor  with 
its  fullest  load  at  the  brake,  and  again  excite  the  field-magnet  with 
such  a  number  of  ampere-turns  lliat  the  speed  is  constant  at  //.  From 
this  and  the  previous  experiment  S«  can  be  calculated. 

The  efficiency  of  a  differentially-won nd  motor  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  quite  as  high  as  that  of  one  which  is  not 
differentially  wound,  since  the  energy  expended  in  the  former 
case  in  magnetizing  the  field-magnets  is  greater  relatively  to 
the  amount  of  magnetization  produced. 

'  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  process  differs  from  that  suggested  by 
Professors  Ayrlon  ninl  Perry  in  their  paper  on  electromotors,  in  Journal  Soc. 
TiUg.  Engineers^  May  1883,  'I'lieir  method  depends  nn  the  volume  left  OH  the 
bobbins  of  the  field* magnets,  which  is  assumed  to  be  constant. 
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Mechanical  Characteristics  of  Compound 
Differential  Motors. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  consider  the  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  regulations  between  speed  and  torque  in 
motors  provided  with  mixed  windings.* 

The  curves  for  const. mt-potciUial  supply  are  show  n  in  Fi^^- 
337.    The  letters  M  and  S  refer  to  main  circuit  windings  and 


Fic.  337.  Fig.  338. 

Mechanical  Characteristics         Mechanical  CHARACTr.Ri<;Tics* 
AT  Constant  Potential,  with  Constant  Current. 


shunt  windings  respectively.  The  forms  of  the  curves  for 
mixed  windings  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  proportions 
of  the  two  sets  of  coils.  The  important  case  is  that  of  the 
differential  winding  marked  S  —  M ,  having  a  few  series  turns 

to  correct  the  droop  of  the  pure  shunt-winding,  and  it  will  be 
iKAcd  that  up  to  a  certain  limit  the  speed  is  nearly  constant, 
but  that  there  is  a  maximum  value  to  the  torque.  In  the 
case  of  constant-current  supply,  as  the  curves  of  Fig.  33^ 

*  Tlic  author  is  indebted  Ic)  Frolich's  Die  Dvttatu<\'J,'^tri^cht  AFaschini  fur  the 
cun'es  of  motors  with  mixed  windings.  Siiiulur  curves  luivc  been  deduced  by 
Reclmiewski,  see  Scamcs  dc  la  Scciiti  de  Physique^  18S5,  p.  197. 
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show,  the  only  winding  which  gives  any  approximation  to  a 
constant  speed  is  the  differential  winding  with  large  shunt  and 

small  scries  coil.  For,  as  in  the  case  of  the  constant-current 
i^cncrator,  the  variation  of  the  magnetism  has  to  be  carried 
through  an  enormous  range,  defying  any  averaging  of  tlie 
magnetic  permeability. 

An  elegant  graphic  method  of  treating  the  problem  of  self- 
Sovernment  of  motors  is  given  by  M.  Picou  in  La  Lumurc  Ekdri^ue, 
xxiii.  114,  1887. 

Shunt  Motor. — It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Mordey,*  that  if 
a  pure  shunt  motor  is  constructed  upon  perfect  designs — that 
is  to  say,  having  very  small  resistance  of  armature  and  very 
large  resistance  of  shunt,  and  having  also  field-magnets,  which 
are  very  powerful  relatively  to  the  armature,  and  an  armature 
properly  laminated  and  sectioned  so  as  to  reduce  eddy-currents 
and  self-induction  to  a  minimum — such  a  shunt  dynamo,  if 
supplied  from  mains  at  a  constant  potential,  will  run  at  a  nearly 
constant  s[)eed  whatever  the  load.^  The  slight  demagnetizing 
action  of  the  armature  when  a  nei^ative  non-sparking  lead  is 
given  to  the  brushes  acts,  in  fact,  instead  of  any  special  de- 
magnetizing coil.  The  following  tests  showed  a  constancy  to 
within  1}  per  cent,  for  all  loads  within  working  limits. 


PotcntU)  at 

Current 
(amperes). 

1  HorM-power 
1     at  Brake. 

1 

Revolutioti«  per 
Minuie. 

Torque 
(pouiM-reei). 

68-4      ■  44 

1*1 

iiiS 

e8'4 

120 

7'4 

fI20 

33*4 

68' 4 

16SS 

1115 

48*8 

68-4 

!  11-14 

( 

IIIO 

S3-0 

With  a  lower  electromotive-force  the  same  motor  regulated 
almost  equally  well,  but  at  a  lower  speed.  It  was  observed 
that,  especially  when  the  motor  was  giving  out  small  horse- 
power, the  speed  was  increased  by  weakening  the  field. 

*  See  FkiL  M^tg.^  January  1886. 

'  This  mij^ht  have  been  fun  -cen  from  the  equations  of  p.  525,  in  which  if 
r"  +  r"'  s  0|  the  condition  of  regulation  will  give  Sm  «  a 
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Ot/i'^r  AfdMs  of  Gcn-iTnifv^  Motors. — A  furtlier  suggestion  for 
governing  motors  is  clue  to  Mr.  Mordey  and  Mr.  C.  W'at'^on.  They 
win'l  the  armature  with  two  windings,  having  scj^arate  comnmtator--. 
One  winding — the  main  one — is  the  ordinary  armature  circuit  of  the 
motor,  and  is  supplied  with  current  from  the  external  source,  causing: 
the  armature  to  revolve.  The  other  winding,  which  may  be  called 
the  regulating  armature  winding,  is  small  in  amount,  and  is  disposed 
over,  or  side  by  side  with,  the  main  motor-winding.  This  additional 
winding  is  not  connected  to  the  mains  or  source  of  current,  but  to 
the  field-winding  by  means  of  a  special  commutator  or  collector  and 
brushes.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  additional  armature-winding, 
revolving  in  the  field,  constitutes  a  generator  of  current  The 
regulating  action  is  as  follows: — When  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
speed  results  from  a  diminution  of  the  load,  the  additional  armature- 
winding  tends  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  field  by  supplying  more 
current  to  the  field-coits,  and  thus  raises  the  opposing  electromotive- 
force  of  the  motor,  diminishes  the  amount  of  current  received  from 
the  mains,  and  so  reduces  the  speed  to  its  normal  rate.  Again,  an 
increase  of  the  load,  tending  to  reduce  the  speed,  is  counteracted  by 
a  lessening  of  the  magnetizing  current  produced  by  the  additional 
winding,  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  opposing  electromotive-force 
of  the  motor,  and  an  increase  of  the  current  received  from  the  mains. 
It  will  be  seen  that  as  this  plan  is  summative  it  does  not  require  so 
great  an  expenditure  of  energy  in  the  fields  as  a  differential  winding ; 
nor  is  it  open  to  the  objection  that  the  motor  may  start  in  the  wrong 
direction.  On  the  otherhand,  it  has  the  drawback  of  requiring  *an 
additional  commutator.    The  method  has  given  very  good  results. 

A  jjossible  mode  of  governing  constant-current  motors  is  by 
providing  a  \ariablc  magnetic  shunt,  in  the  converse  of  the  manner 
suggested  b\  'J'roUcr  for  constant-current  generators.  Various  otiier 
modes'  of  controUiag  the  sijeed  by  altering  tlie  magnetism  have  been 
suggested,  but  fc^v  of  them  are  automatic  or  reliable. 

*  Sec  a  most  interesting;  and  fully  illustrated  paper  by  F.  B.  Crocker  in 
LUxinial  U'an'ii,  xui.  311,  1889. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

t 

MODERN  FORMS  OF  CONTINUOUS-CURRENT  MOTORS. 

Almost  any  good  niodcrn  d\'nanio  (independent!)' excited, 
shunt  wound,  or  compound  wound)  will  serve  as  a  motor  on 
mains  supplied  at  the  proper  pressure ;  but  attention  has  to 
be  paid  to  the  setting  of  the  brushes  that  it  may  run  rightly, 
and  the  machine  so  used  must  be  one  that  will  give  the 
proper  voltap^e  at  the  proper  speed.  In  designing  motors 
precisely  the  saiuc  principles  hold  good  ^  as  obtain  for  design- 
ing generators  ;  for  the  same  features,  namely,  low  internal 
resistance,  powerful  iicld-magnets,  and  proper  elimination  of 
eddy-currents,  which  go  to  make  a  good  generator,  also  apply 
to  the  making  of  a  good  motor.  For  example :  suppose  it  is 
desired  to  design  a  lo  H.F.  motor  to  run  at  500  revolutions 
per  minute,  when  supplied  from  200  volt  mains.  Now  10  H.P» 
is  7460  watts  ;  a  motor  to  give  out  actually  7460  must  be 
allowed  to  absorb  (at  85  per  cent,  nett  efficiency)  ^776  watts. 
Further,  if  its  electrical  efficiency  is  to  be,  say  90  per  cent.,  it 
must  generate  180  volts  of  counter  electromotive-force. 
Dividing  8776  watts  by  180  volts  we  find  48*75  amperes  as 
the  current  it  must  take  at  normal  load.  If,  therefore,  we 
simply  set  to  work  to  design  a  dynamo  with  good  powerful 
field-magnets  capable  of  generating  50  amperes  at  1 80  volts 
at  a  speed  of  500  revolutions  per  minute,  wc  shall  have 
obtained  what  wc  wanted. 

Snell  lias  given  the  following  rules  for  expressing  the 
actual  H,P.  which  may  be  safely  and  continuously  taken  from 
continuous-current  motors  i — 

Ring  armatures,  2-polc  ;  H.I'.  =  O'OOOOI  X  /(P  n, 
Drum  armatures,  2-poIe ;  H.P.  =  0*000015  x/d'ni 


*  For  discuasioii  of  Ihe  subject  of  motor  design,  tee  a  paper  by  Sndl  in  E/tc* 
(riaath  xxiL  313  and  403,  1889 ;  also  y^itm,  Inst,  EUeir,  Engineers^  xx.  1891. 

2  M  2 
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where  /  is  length  of  armature  and  d  its  diameter,  in  inches, 
and  n  the  revolutions  per  minute. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  the  opening  statement  that 

any  description  of  motors  was  superfluous.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  special  forms  of  machine  that  liavc  come  into 
notice  as  motors,  and  are,  therefore,  described  here. 

Amongst  the  motors  which  were  at  one  time  in  commerce 
were  special  forms  by  Ayrton  and  Perry,  with  a  fixed  external 
ring  armature  and  an  internal  revolving  field-magnet  They 
possessed  the  structural  defect  of  possessing  too  weak  a 
field-mai:^net  to  enable  thcin  to  run  sparklessly,  and  though 
remarkably  compact  and  convenient,  fell  into  disuse.  These 
motors  were  illustrated  in  the  earliest  editions  of  this  book. 
A  little  later  excellent  forms  up  to  se\  cral  horse-power  were 
constructed  by  Reckenzaun,  Immisch  and  others,  which  were 


Fig.  339.— iMMiscii's  Motor  (Section). 

also  noticed  in  former  editions.  Rcckenzaun  conceived  the 
useful  notion  of  winding  the  magnets  of  a  series  motor  for 
traction  purposes  with  two,  or  in  some  cases  three,  coils 
on  each  limb,  which  might  be  put  in  parallel  or  series  so 
as  to  vary  the  exciting  power  and  permit  of  obtaining  the 
different  rates  of  speed  and  power  required  in  tramway  work, 
without  resorting  to  artificial  resistances,  and  also  of  obtaining 
^  great  torque  in  starting,  when  all  the  coils  are  in  series. 

Inimisch's  motors  were  amongst  the  first  in  England  to 
be  well  and  mechanically  constructed.  The  armature  cores 
were  built  up  of  insulated  disks,  having  at  the  ends,  and  at 
intervals,  thicker  disks  provided  with  projecting  driving- 
teeth,  all  the  disks  being  securely  keyed  to  the  shaft  The 
windings  were  insulated  with  Willesden  paper  protected  with 
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india-rubber  \Mi  n:.-.li.  In  the  connnuLir.^  arrangements  special 
means  were  taken  to  cut  out  the  coils  as  they  reach  the  neutral 
point;  the  effect,  according  to  the  na\ enter,  being  to  diminish 
cross-magnetizing  influences  and  obviate  changes  of  lead. 

In  Immisch  motors  carbon  brushes,  Fig.  249,  p.  321, 
are  used  The  mode  of  driving  the  core-disks  of  the  large 
machines  is  shown  in  Fig.  224,  p.  294. 

A  30-lI.P.  motor,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Snell,  for  mining 
purposes,^  weighing  850  kilogrammes,  gave  the  following 
results : — 


Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Volts. 

Amperes. 

E.H.P. 
aLsorbed. 

1 

H.P. 
given  out. 

Efficiency. 

660 
680 

675 

500 
500 
500 

49 
48 
49 

•  33 
32*2 

33 

29*8 

«9*5 
295 

•90 
'91 
•89 

A  number  of  firms— for  example,  Messrs.  Cuttriss  of 
Leeds,  M.  Trouv6  of  Paris,  and  Messrs.  Crocker  and  Wheeler, 
in  New  Jersey — ^have  made  a  speciality  of  small,  motors  for 
driving  fans,  lathes  and  other  light  running  machinery. 

All  large  finii^  who  construct  continuous-current  dynamos, 
furnish  them  also  as  motors,  in  some  cases  making  special 
patterns,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  machine  designed 
for  a  motor  usually  has  the  field-magnet  carried  to  a  rather 
higher  degree  of  saturation,  and  made  relatively  more 
powerful  than  in  the  corresponding  size  of  dynamo.  If  two 
machines  are  to  be  used  t<^ether  as  generator  and  motor,  the 
former  being  driven  at  a  constant  speed,  the  latter  will  not 
run  at  a  constant  speed  at  all  loads  if  they  arc  of  identical 
construction,  for  the  voltage  given  to  the  motor  falls  as  the 
current  in  the  line  increases.  To  make  the  motor  run  at 
constant  speed  it  should  be  wound  with  fewer  armature  con- 
ductors in  proportion  precisely  to  the  efficiency  contemplated. 

'  See  notes  by  Mr.  Slldl  on  Electrical  Work  in  Mines,  in  Proc.  South  Watts 
Institute  of  Efi^ttecrs,  July  27,  1891.  Also  lecture  on  Ettciridty  in  Minings  by 
author  of  this  book,  pabli^ed  by  Messrs.  Spon. 
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Tablb  op  Data  of  Spraooe  Motors. 
(The  figures  in  the  first  colnmn  refer  to  dimeBtions  indicftted  in  Fig.  340). 


Motor  H.P. 
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2 

3 

5 

10 

»5 

20 

25 

35 

50 

75 
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5^ 
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* 
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»3 
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8 

31 

7' 
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7^ 
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10 

6| 
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Ml 
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8} 

9? 
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12 

4 
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4« 
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91 
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14 
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7 

9! 
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I4i 

16 

i8i 
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15 
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8' 
♦ 

Hi 

■s: 

*7s 

■91 
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1 

16 

ii 
• « 

2' 

3 

3i 

3i 

3i 
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*  a 

I^- 

*t 

3^ 

3i 

C 
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1 

1  " 

18 

5 

r  7 
5« 

7* 

"A 

"A 

in 

'  19* 
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ciid^  •  •  •« 

'9 

3J 

J  Id 

3t<4 

4r'. 

4i'ii 

s 

9 

Length ,  pillow  •  block 

4i 

20 

*f 

3 

3t 

s 

7 

Width,  pillow-block 

21 

4i 

S\ 

6 

61 

7: 

9 

10 

,2 

I2i 
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22 
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5; 
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75 

8; 
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3? 
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4i 
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8J 

10 
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40J 
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4} 

6 
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0 

9 

10 

II 

13 

20 

24 
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34 

3J 

4 

6 

S 
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12 

Length  of  hulj  .. 

35 

3 

3J 

5i 

6 

9 

9 

9 
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i8i4 
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39 
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I4i 

I8i 
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13 

21 
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7 

I 
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I 

16 
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4; 
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» 

9i 
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> 
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3- 
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50 
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24 

48 
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58 
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8q 
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58 

70 
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Vox  instance  if  the  electrical  efficiency  of  the  transmission 
is  to  be  85  per  cent,  the  motor  armature  should  have  85 

per  cent,  of  the  nuiiiber  of  conductors  that  there  are  in  the 
generator  armature.  As  an  example  see  Brown's  240  H.P. 
motor  mentioned  011  p.  412. 

Sprague's  Motors. — Several  finns  have  made  a  speciality 
of  motor  work.  Amongst  American  engineers,  Lieut.  F.  J. 
Spraguc  was  early  in  the  field  with  several  forms  of  motor  of 
excellent  design  and  construction ;  many  hundreds  of  them 
were  in  use  in  the  States  for  lifts,  machine  tools,  and  lIic  like, 
until  his  firm  was  amalgamated  with  the  Edison  Co.,  after 
which  time  the  Edison  bipolar  dynamo  was  substituted. 
One  form  of  these  machines,  resembling  the  "  Manchester  ' 
type  of  dynamo,  is  shown  in  Fig,  340.  Sprague*s  method 
of  winding  the  field*magnets  with  a  differential  compound 
winding  is  identical  with  that  invented  in  1883  by  Ayrton 
and  Perry,  depending  upon  the  use  of  a  coil  in  scries  \\  iUi  the 
armature  to  demagnetize  and  weaken  the  field.*  Many  other 
ingenious  methods  of  governing  and  practical  applications 
have  been  worked  out  by  Sprague.  The  reference  numbers 
given  in  Fig.  340  relate  to  the  statistics  given  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  from  which  the  relative  sizes  of  a  well*worked- 
out  line  of  machines  can  be  learned.  For  further  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  accounts  published  in  the  technical 
press.' 

Crocker  and  Wheelers  Motors, — Another  American  firm 
that  has  been  very  successful  with  motors,  particularly  in 
small  sizes,  is  that  of  Crocker  and  Wheeler,  of  Ampere,  N.J. 

341  gives  a  general  view  of  the  bipolar  motor  of  this 
firm.  The  maj^net  limbs  are  stamped  in  one  piece  out  of 
wrought  iron  or  mild  steel,  and  set  firniK'  in  the  cast-iron  bed. 
The  armature  is  built  up  of  toothed  core  plates  (see  Fig.  212, 
p.  287)  and  ring  wound,  the  finished  armature  being  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  342.   A  starting  gear  is  usually  provided  with 

■  See  SpecificaUons  of  British  Patents,  Nos.  15,768  of  1884,  and  3524  of  1885. 

'  Ehxtrkal  IVortdt  October  1886 ;  also  Martin  and  Wetzlefs  treatise  on 
Tfif  EUcirie  Mot^t  157-/5  :  and  Electruai  Worlds  xlv.  3,  1889 ;  xv.  370,  l8jo; 
also  Eltctridtn^  xxiv.  248)  1890. 
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these  motors,  consisting  of  a  switch,  with  resistances,  so 
arranged  that  the  field-magnet  is  first  excited,  the  armature 
then  thrown  into  circuit  with  a  resistance  which,  w-hen  the 


Fig.  341.— Crocker-Wheeler  Motor. 


motor  acquires  speed  is  cut  out  by  a  further  movement  of  the 
starting  switch.  For  use  in  arc-Hght  circuits*  a  centrifugal 
governor  is  added  to  the  shaft.    For  sizes  up  to  10  H.P.  the 


Fig.  342.— Armature  of  Crocker-Wheeler  Motor. 


bipolar  type  is  used,  but  for  large  sizes  4-pole  designs  of  the 
type  of  Fig.  278  are  preferred. 

The  following  table  gives  some  statistics  about  these 
machines. 

For  further  accounts  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  motors,  and 

'  For  some  accounts  of  motors  for  constant-current  circuits,  see  Electrical 
Worlds  XV.  269,  1890  ;  xvii.  120  and  130,  1891  ;  also  Electrician^  xxv.  16,  45  ami 
131,  1890. 
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Crockbr-Whbbl£R  Motors. 


Output* 

1 

Revplntioas 
yet 
Minute. 

1 

Weight, 

Armature 
lacbes. 

G>iiiinutaioir 
Ptrts* 

1 

Core 
Teellb 

Bipolar. 

1 
1 

—  

•                     ■  ■  ■ 

1900  1 

«7 

3 

13 

0 

iSoo 

26 

3-601 

16 

8 

\ 

1400 

70 

4*75 

24 

12 

\ 

1250 

io5 

5-625 

.4 

12 

I 

1000 
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32 

16 

2 
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281 

7'7S 

48 

24 

3 

364 

S-75 

48 

24 

5 

950 

590 

5« 

28 

lO 

875 

106$ 

.  II 

2S 

IS 

S50 

1450 

IX 

lOS 

51 

30 

750 

aSco 

15 

no 

S5 

their  application  to  driving  workshop  tools,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  technical  journals.^ 

A, E.G.  Motors. — In  German)-  the  AUgemeine  Elektri- 
citiits  Gcscllschaft  has  made  a  specialty  of  small  motors, 
both  for  cuntinuous  current  and  alternating.  Their  typical 
form  up  to  12  H.P.  is  shown  in  Fig.  343.  For  larger 
outputs  4-pole  and  6-pole  machines  are  used.  This  com- 
pany has  long  systematized  its  manufactures.  The  follow- 
ing table  includes  the  usual  sizes. 


II. K 


15  25  4 


i  10  ,  20  ^  30  I  40    60  90 


^  mlniite }  '  100  aioo  1900 1650 1480^270 1 100 1020^  925  ,  850  720  j  650 , 60O  ^  450 
^killw''^  '  }  30*  5  50*5  55  75  "O  220  j  355  385  520  825  1820 2370|298oi4ioe 4760 
^loST^te^l  »'3  2  5  2-9  5  0  9'5  I4-422-234-3 50  882-9  170  2S5.355j5JO  7a> 


'  See  Enginming,  xliv.  83,  1887 ;  also  E/ecfrkat  W^trid^  ix.  4,  9  and  203; 

xiii.  309,  i88y;  xv.  114.  269  and  370,  1890;  xvii.  130,  191.  Also  see  Professor 
Crocker's  book,  enlillrrl  '  riaciical  Mnnnt^cinent  of  Dynamos  and  Motors,*  and  a 
series  of  papers  by  Professor  Crocker  in  Jb.Uc^  Enginar  (N.V.).  1891  and  1892. 
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Gooldeiis  Mining  Motor.  — ^Ir.  Atkinson  has  designed  for 
Messrs.  Goolden  &  Co.  a  mining  motor  of  the  simple  bipolar 


Fig.  343.— A.K.G.  Motor. 


Fig.  344. — Goolden  Enclosed  Mining  Motor. 
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type,  with  special  adaptations  for  use  in  coal-mines;^  the 
moving  parts  being  enclosed  so  that  all  possibility  is  removed 

of  a  spark  at  the  brushes  causing  an  explosion.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  344,  the  commutator  and  brushes,  which  are  of  carbon, 
are  completely  boxed  in. 

Sayers'  Mining  Motor, — An  entirely-enclosed  minii^ 
motor,  having  fixed  brushes  and  compensating  armature  on 
Sayers'  design,  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Mavor  and 
Coulson.  Fig.  345,  which  gives  a  section  of  this  machine, 
shows  the  position  of  the  auxiliar\'  ]K)1cs  Po.  the  use  of  which 
was  described  on  p.  395.    A  3C-kilouatt  motor,  running  at 

700  revolutions  per 
minute,  weighs  3732 
lbs.  complete.  The 
core -disks  are  deeply 
slotted  with  4  main 
conductors  and  3  com- 
muting conductors  in 
each  of  the  108  slots. 
The  armature  body  is 
9^  inches  long,  and 
in  diameter. 

EU \  tnc  L (Ko viotii x 
Motors, — Many  motors 
have  been  designed  for 
propelling  tramcars  and 
for  electric  railways ; 
the  points  that  inven- 
tors have  chiefly  con- 
sidered being  strong 
mechanical  design  of  armature,  slow  speed  with  or  without 
gearing,  and  construction  that  will  resist  deterioration  by 
water,  mud,  dust,  or  overheating.  Owing  to  the  enormous 
rush  of  current  just  at  starting,  the  armature  must  be  capable 
of  enduring  the  severest  torque,  and  be  practically  fireproof 
as  well  as  waterproof.    For  tranicar  driving  a  single-reduction 

*  See  the  author's  Electricity  in  Minings  38,  for  descriptions  of  electric 
coal-cutters  and  other  mining  appliances. 
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gear  has  found  general  favour,  but  for  heavy  railroad  work 
all  gearings  for  speeding  down  have  gradually  fallen  into 
disfavour,  direct-driving  slow-speed  forms  being  more  re- 
liable. All  this  implies  the  employment  of  motors  with 
relatively  powerful  field-magnets.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  on  a  detailed  account  of  electric  locomotion  in  general, 
or  to  describe  any  of  the  hundreds  of  electric  tramways  and 
railways  now  running.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  lighter 


Fic.  346.— Magnets  for  Street-Car  Mt>TOR. 


street-tram  kvay  systems  have  developed  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  the  United  States,  where  alone  more  than  io,coo 
miles  of  electric  street  lines  are  at  work,  mostly  with  an  over- 
head trolley-system  of  supplying  current  to  the  cars.  The 
usual  pressure  is  500  volts.  Generators  .suitable  for  such  sys- 
tems arc  described  on  p.  433.  With  respect  to  the  motors, 
apart  from  the  difficulties  arising  from  damp,  dirt  and 
vibration,  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  designing  the  magnet, 
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which  must  be  both  powerful  and  very  compact  An  early 
form  used  in  the  States  resembled  No.  32,  Fig.  103.  p.  163, 
but  inverted.*    More  modem  forms  have  four  poles  with  very 
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AT  SOO  VOLTS. 


10    (2  Ui    Iff    20   22        9»5    tfl  30   3?   34  39   78  40  42  44  46 


Tests  uf  30  H.P.  Car  Mutur  (Wesilnghuuse  Co.). 
*  See  T/l^  £/<r/fyr  Raitwoy^  by  O.  T.  Crosby  and  Louis  Bell  (New  York,)  1892. 
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short  cores,  with  an  arrangement  for  hinging  the  yoke-frame 
in  two  parts  as  shown  in  Fig.  346.  The  armatures  (»f  these 
motors  are  those  represented  in  Fig.  217  in  act  of  being  wound. 
Fig.  347  gives  other  views  of  motor  armature  construction, 
and  on  p.  542  are  given  graphically  the  results  of  some  tests 
of  a  30  H.P.  street-car  motor  of  the  Westinghouse  Company 
when  supplied  at  500  volts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  efficiency 
is  close  to  80  per  cent.    In  the  Table  on  p.  $43  are  given 


Fig.  347. — Armatcres  in  Process  of  CoNSTRrcrioN. 


some  data  respecting  another  test  of  the  same  motor  when 
run  at  450  volts. 

For  tramway  work  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  make  a 
standard  type  of  single-reduction  geared  motor,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  348,  one-twelfth  actual  size.  It  is  a  Gramme  armature, 
v/ith  single  magnetic  circuit  steel  magnets,  suspended  at  or 
about  their  centre  of  gravity  by  a  free  suspension  and  carried 
on  the  other  end  by  bearings  on  the  axle.  The  armature  is 
completely  enclosed  by  casing,  and  the  gear  is  of  steel  with  teeth 
cut  from  the  solid,  the  ratio  varying  from  3:1  to  4*5  :  i. 

Heavy  Raihvav  Loeomotive  Motors, — In  Plate  XX.  is 
given  a  sketch  of  the  electric  locomotive  of  the  City  and 
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South  London  subway  railway,  with  two  50  H.P.  'motors 
designed  by  Dn  £.  Hopkinson  and  constructed  by  Messrs. 

Mather  and  Piatt.  Each  locomotive  weighs  about  10  tons, 
exerts  100  H.P.,  and  can  run  over  25  miles  per  hour.  They 
are  series-wound,  and  run  with  magnets  nearly  saturated.  The 
tractive  effort  w  ith  100  amperes  is  1180  lb&,  with  226  amperes 
3000  lbs.  Fourteen  of  these  locomotives  are  now  running, 
and  also  two  others  by  Siemens  of  a  pattern  in  which'  the 
fidd-magnets  are  relatively  more  powerful,  enabling  the 


Fia  348i«— Mather  and  Piatt's  Single-skduction  Motor. 


anuature  to  give  the  rcciuisitc  lorquc  with  less  current.  All 
the  fourteen  locomotives  supplied  by  Mather  and  Piatt  are 
still  at  work,  having  been  in  service  since  1890,  and  having 
each  run  during  that  time  on  an  average  120,000  miles.  The 
principle  of  constructing  the  armature  directly  on  the  axle, 
which  Dr.  Hopkinson  introduced  for  the  first  time  on  this 
line,  has  been  followed  in  all  cases  where  large  powers  at 
comparatively  high  speeds  have  been  requiied,  oa  account  of 
its  simplicity,  efficiency  and  the  small  amount  of  wear  and 

2  N 
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tear.  A  smaller  exdinplc  Is  afforded  by  the  20  II.T.  motor 
used  in  the  Bessbrook  Tramway,  described  by  Dr.  Ilopkinson,* 
which  ran  at  looo  revolutions  per  miuute^  taking  100  amperes 
at  220  volts.  It  was  series-wound,  the  resistance  of  armature 
being  0*112  ohm,  and  of  magnet  0*113  ohm.  The  nett 
efficiency  was  over  90  per  cent.  This  motor  is  reversed 
by  simply  reversing  current  in  the  armature.* 

A  still  larger  example  of  solid  railway  work  is  afforded 
by  the  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway,^  the  electrical  machinery 
of  which  was  built  by  the  Electric  Construction  .Corporation. 

The  largest  electric  locomotives  yet  made*  are  those 
designed  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  of  Schenectady, 
for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Each  locomotive 
weighs  95  tons,  and  has  on  it  four  motors  each  of  400  H.P. 
They  arc  operated  at  600  volts,  and  exert  their  maximum  pull 
of  47,500  lbs.  when  running  at  15  miles  per  hour,  the  current 
then  being  2700  amperes.  The  motors,  of  the  6-pole  type, 
are  grouped  two  in  series.  The  generating  station  will 
contain  four  lo-pole  500  kilowatt  direct-driven  dynamos 
over-compounded  from  600  to  700  volts. 

Pulsating  Motors. — The  early  type  adopted  by  Page, 
Hjorth  and  others,  with  a  reciprocating  movement,  has  been 
revived  in  recent  years  for  motors  for  the  special  purposes  of 
operating  hammers  or  drills.  In  1879,  Werner  von  Siemens^ 
produced  a  mining  drill  in  which  a  continuous  current  and 
an  alternating  current  of  slow  period  were  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  reciprocating  movement  without  a  commutator.  In 
1880  Marcel  Deprez  ^  designed  an  electric  hammer  for  forging^ 
having  a  plunger  of  iron  to  be  drawn  up  and  down  in  a  cylin- 
drical coil  wound  in  sections,  into  which  the  current  was  suc- 
cessively led  by  a  commutator.  Atkinson  has  latel\-  designed 
a  pulsating  motor  of  remarkable  novelty  for  mining  drills^ 

*  Proe.  Inst,  Ci:ii  Ef!i;iHiVrs,  xci.  iurt  i.,  1SS7-8. 

*  For  a  full  tlcscription,  see  Railway  Worlds  August  1893. 

*  Sec  paper  by  J.  H.  Greatbead,  before  Iron  and  Sttd  Iti^ituUt  Liverpoot^ 
Sept.  30,  1893.  See  tlso  EUc,  RevUw^  xxxii.  151. 

*  See  Enghitarkiigt  July  19,  1895. 

■  D.R.  Patent,  No.  9469  of  1879  (see  vol.  ii.  389  oi  Siemens'  ArUiUny 

*  La  JLmmiire  £Ucinquet  ix.  44,  1883. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ALTERNATE  CURRENTS. 

In  altcrnatc-cuiicnt  workini^,  the  CLiircnt  is  rapidly  reversed, 
rising  and  falling  in  a  sue  :<  ^moh  of  pulses  or  waves. 
Electricity  is  in  fact  oscillating  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  hne  with  enormous  rapidity,  under  the  influence 
of  a  rapidly-reversing  electromotive-force.  The  adjectives 
aitemate^  oscillatory^  periodic  undulatory^  and  harmonic  have  all 
been  used  to  describe  such  currents.  The  author  would  prefer 
the  term  wavc-cnrrcuts  as  being  both  shorter  and  more  apposite. 
The  properties  of  alternate  currents  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  continuous  currents.  They  are  affected  not  only  by 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit  but  also  by  the  magnetic  reaction 
commonly  called  self-induction  or  inductance ;  the  inductance 
of  the  circuit  having  a  choking  effect  on  the  alternating  currents, 
diminishing  the  amplitude  of  the  waves,  retarding  their  phase 
and  smootiiuiL^  down  their  ripples.  They  are  also  affected  by 
the  capacity  or  condenser  action  of  the  circuit.  If  a  condenser 
is  placed  in  an  electric  circuit,  it  completely  blocks  the  flow  for 
continuous  currents ;  but  alternating  currents  can  oscillate  into 
and  out  of  its  electrodes  as  though  the  condenser  allowed  them 
to  pass  through.  On  account  of  these  peculiarities,  some  pre- 
liminary account  of  alternating  currents  is  needed. 

If  a  coil  of  suitable  form  is  placed,  as  in  Fig.  350,  between 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  spun  around  a  longitudinal  axis,  it 
will  have  currents  generated  in  it  which  at  each  semi-revolu- 
tion die  away  and  then  reverse.  In  the  figure  the  coil  of  wire 
is  supposed  to  be  so  spun  that  the  upper  portion  comes 
towards  the  observer.  In  that  case,  the  arrows  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  induced  currents  delivered  to  the  circuit  through 
the  agency  of  two  contact  rings  (or  slip-rings)  connected 

2  N  2 
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respectively  to  the  ends  of  the  coil.  In  the  position  shown, 
the  current  will  be  delivered  to  the  left-hand  ring,  and  returns 
from  the  circuit  to  the  right-hand  ring  ;  but  half  a  turn  later 

it  will  be  flowing  to  the 

rii^ht-hand  ring  and  re- 
turning from  the  circuit 
back  to  the  left-hand 
ring.  Fig.  350  is»  in  fact, 
a  primitive  form  of  alter- 
nator, generating  a  sim- 
ple periodically  reversed 
or  alternating  current ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  kind 
of  alternator  known  as  a 
''magneto-ringer/'  used 
for  bell  service  in  tele- 
phone sets.  The  simple 
revolving  coil,  by  cutting  the  lines  of  the  magnetic  field,  sets 
up  periodic  electromotive-forces,  which  change  at  every 
half-turn,  giving  rise  to  alternate  currents.  In  each  whole 
revolution  there  will  be  an  electromotive-force  which  rises 
to  a  maximum  and  then  dies  away,  followed  immediately 


Fic  350. 


FiC.  351. 


by  a  reversed  electromotive-force,  which  also  g^rows  to  a 

maximum  and  then  dies  away.  The  wave-form  depicted 
in  Fig.  351  serves  to  illustrate  this.    The  heights  of  the 
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curve  above  the  horizontal  line  represent  the  momentary 
values  of  the  electromotive-forces  j  the  depths  below,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  curve,  represent  the  inverse  electro- 
motive-forces that  sacceed  them.  Each  such  complete 
set  of  operations  is  called  a  period^  and  the  number  of 
periods  accomplished  in  a  second  is  called  the  frequency  or 
pcnodUity  of  the  alternations,  and  is  symboh'sed  by  the 
letter  n.  In  2-pole  machines  ;/  is  the  same  as  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  second ;  but  in  multipolar  machines  ;/  is 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles. 
Thus,  in  an  8-pole  field  with  four  north  poles  and  four  south 
poles  around  a  centre  there  will  be  produced  four  complete 
periods  in  one  revolution.  If  the  machine  revolves  15  times 
a  second  (or  QCX)  times  a  minute)  there  will  be  60  periods 
a  second,  or  the  periodicity  will  be  60.  By  rcvulvinp^  in  a 
uniform  field  the  electromotive  forces  set  up  are  proportional 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  through  which  the  coil  has  turned 
from  the  position  in  which  it  lay  across  the  field.  If  in  this 
position  the  flux  of  magncftic  lines  through  it  were  and  the 
number  of  spirals  in  the  coil  that  enclose  the  N  lines  be 
called  S,then,  as  was  shown  on  p.  173,  the  value  of  the  induced 
electrumuLive-forcc  at  any  time  /  when  the  coil  has  turned  ' 
through  angle  B     Zir  n  i  will  be 

Ed  =  2ir»SNsin^-T-  10*,  .  ■  ^ 

or,  writing  D  for  2  ^  »  S  N  /  loS  we  have 

In  actual  machines  the  magnetic  fields  are  not  uniform, 
nor  the  coils  simple  loops,  so  the  periodic  rise  and  fall  of  the 

electromotive-forces  will  not  necessarily  follow  a  simple  sine 
law.  The  form  gf  the  impressed  waves  will  depend  on  the  shape 

'  If  fi  is  tlic  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  2  ir  «  will  be  the  total  angle 
(in  radians)  turned  through  in  one  second.  Hence,  the  nngle  turned  through 
(which  we  call  0},  in  any  short  time  /  will  be  equal  to  /  times  2ir».  '  For 
example,  if  »  s  15,  3in»  =  94  2  radians,  per  second,  and  during,  say  one- 
cighttelh  of  i  second,  tlte  angle  passed  over  will  be  1  *  18  radians,  or  about  67^. . 
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of  the  polar  faces,  and  on  the  form  and  breadth  of  the  coils. 

But  in  most  cases  we  are  sufficiently  justillcd  in  assuming" 
that  the  impressed  clectrnmotive-forcc  follows  a  sine  law,  so 
that  the  value  at  any  instant  may  be  expressed  in  the  above 
form,  where  D  is  the  maximum  value  or  amplitude  attained 
by  E,  and  %  an  angle  of  phau  upon  an  imaginaiy  circle  of 
feference.  As  diagrams  of  lines  revolving  around  a  centre  are 
much  used  in  explaining  alternate-current  actions,  the  following 
explanation  ^  should  be  most  carefully  followed.  Consider  a 
point  P  revolving  clockwise  round  a  circle  (Fig.  351).  If  the 
radius  of  this  circle  be  taken  as  unity,  P  M  will  be  the  sine  of 
the  angle  ^,  as  measured  from  0°.  Let  the  circle  be  divided 
into  any  number  of  equal  aiigl^  and  let  the  sines  be  drawn 
similarly  for  each.  Then  let  these  sines  be  plotted  out  at 
equal  distances  apart  along  the  horizontal  line,  as  In  Fig  351, 
giving  us  the  sine  curve. 

Now,  the  use  th;it  wc  make  of  this  diaL^ram  is  this.  We 
know  that  as  time  goes  on,  the  value  uf  the  electromotive- 
force  is  .  changing  from  instant  to  instant  To  find  its  value 
at  any  particular  instant;,  we  treat  time  as  if  it  were  €tn  ever- 
increasing  angle;  we  take  the  number  of  seconds  or  the 
fractioil  of  a  second,  that  has  elapsed  since  a  oertahi  instant 
(when  the  electromotive-force  was  zero),  and  multiply  it  by 
2  7r then  considering  this  as  an  angle  expressed  in  radians, 
the  sine  of  this  angle  multiplied  by  D  g^ives  us  in  volts  the 
electromotive-force  for  the  particular  instant.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  point  P,  in  revolving  uniformly  round  the 
circle  in  Fig.  35 1,  represents  the  lapse  of  time.  If  we  consider 
it  revolving  at  such  a  speed  that  it  passes  through  2irn  radians 
in  one  second,  then  the  perpendicular  P  M  represents  (to  some 
scale  or  other)  the  electromotive-force  at  any  particular 
instant.  Now  taking  the  horizontal  line  0^-360^  to  repre- 
sent time  (to  some  convenient  scale),  it  is  evident  that  after 
the  lapse  of  the  time  measured  by  the  distance  from  0°  to  M 
the  electromotive*force  has  the  value  M  P ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  at  any  other  instant,  the  electromotive-force  is  repre- 

'  Those  who  are  not  fiuniliar  with  the  problems  of  nmple-hannoiiic  motions 
should  ooosttit  some  modem  treatise  of  theoretical  mechanics  on  the  subject 
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seated  by  the  perpendicular  drawn  frota  that  point  in  the  line 

which  represents  the  instant  to  the  sine  curve  shown  in  the 
figure.  In  Fig.  351,  one  revolution  of  P  around  the  circle  of 
reference  corresponds  to  one  complete  alternation  or  cycle 
of  changes.  The  value  of  the  electromotive-force  (which 
-varies  between  -f-  D  and  —  D  as  its  maximum  values)  may 
be  represented  at  any  moment  either  by  the  sine  P  M  or  by 
projecting  P  on  to  the  vertical  diameter,  gfiving  O  Q.  As 
P  revolves,  the  point  Q  will  oscillate  along  the  diameter. 
We  *may,  therefore,  without  drawing  our  sine  curve  at  all, 
merely  consider  a  line  O  P  (drawn  to  some  scale  to  represent 
D)  as  revolving  round  O,  and  take  its  projection  O  Q  at  any 
instant  as  the  electromotive-force.  Such  a  diagram  is  known 
as  a  dock  diagram. 

The  currents  which  result 
from  these  periodic  or  alter- 
nating electromotive-forces 
are  also  periodic  and  alter- 
jiating ;  they  increase  to  a 
maximum,  then  die  away  and 
reverse  in  direction,  increase, 
die  away,  and  then  reverse  ' 
back  again.  If  the  electro- 
motive-force completes  100 
such  cvcles  or  reversals  in 
a  second,  so  also  will  the 
current 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  representing  periodic  varia* 
tioos  of  this  Idnd — namel>%  by  a  diagram  akin  to  that  used 
by  Zeuner  for  valve-gears.  Let  the  outer  circle  (Fig.  352)  be 
as  before  a  circle  of  reference  around  which  P  revolves.  Upon 
each  of  the  vertical  radii  describe  a  circle.  Then  the  lengths 
such  as  O  Q,  cut  off  from  the  radii,  represent  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  the  sine  of  the  angle.  If  a  card  with  a  narrow 
slit  cut  radially  in  it  were  made  to  revolve  over  this  figure, 
the  intersection  with  the  two  inner  circles  would  show  the 
varying  electromotive-forces  in  various  positions. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  graphic  study  of 
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these  matters  further  should  consult  the  excellent  treatise  of 
Prof.  Fleming,*  or  that  of  Mr.  Blakesley,'  and  sundry  papers 
by  Mr.  Kapp.^    Bedell  and  Crehore/  devote  a  whole  chapter 
to  the  subject.   In  the  case  of  real  machines  in  which  the 
magnetic  fields  are  not  uniform,  nor  the  coils  simple  loops, 
the  periodic  rise  and  fall  of  the  electromotive-forces  will  not 
necessarily  follow  *a  simple  sine  law.     The  form  of  the 
impressed  waves  will  depend  on  the  shape  of  the  polar  faces, 
and  on  the  form  and  breadth  of  llic  coils.    Consider  the  case 
of  a  machine  in  which  the  field-mac^ncts  consist  of  a  double 
crown  of  opposing  poles  (as  in  the  machines  of  Siemens, 
Ferranti,  Mordey,  &c).    If  the  armature  coils  and  magnet 
cores  are  both  of  circular  form,  and  equal  in  diameter,  as  the 
coils  approach  the  polar  ends  of  the  cores  they  will,  it  is  true^ 
gradually  enter  the  field,  and  the  number  of  lines  cut  by  the 
coil  during  equal  displacements  will  gradually  increase  and 
become  a  maximum  when  the  axis  of  coil  and  core  coincides, 
and  from  that  point  it  will  again  decrease,  almost  in  a  sine 
law ;  the  greatest  rate  of  cutting  being  when  the  edge  of  the 
coil  is  opposite  the  centre  of  ^the  core ;  but  if  coil  and  core  be 
rectangular  in  outline,  the  greatest  rate  of  cutting  in  each  wire 
will  be  when  one  edge  of  the  coil  is  passing  the  edge  of  the 
pole.    In  this  case  the  sine  law  cannot  be  true  for  the  electro- 
motive-force.   In  order  to  test  whether  in  any  given  dynamo 
the  rise  and  fall  of  electromotive-force  and  of  current  in  the 
armature  coils  conforms  to  the  law  of  sines,  experiments  are 
necessary,  Joubert,  in  order  to  measure  the  currents  of  a 
Siemens  dynamo,  emplo^^ed  an  electrometer  method,  and 
took  off  the  ciiiicnt  al  duy  desired  phase  by  a  spccia.1  com- 
mutator, and  found  an  approximate  curve  of  sines.^  Anotlier 

'  Fleming,  T%i  AHemuU  Currmt  Transfonrmtr^  London,  1889.  Also  a  psper 

<m  Polar  Diagrams,  Electrician,  xxxv.  43. 

'  Blakesley,  Alfcrri  jfift^  Currents  <]f  FJiYfr  icity,  London,  1889. 

•  Kappon  "  Alternate  Current  Machinery,"  Proc,  Inst.  Ch'f!  Fnx-hnrrs,  18S9, 
pttiii*  .  *  Betleli  and  Crehore,  Allernatin^  Currents^  London,  1893, 
.  \  For  references  as  to  modem  Tarietics  of  this  method  see  p.  712.  During 
recent  years  man^  experimental  methods  have  been  given  for  determining  the 
shape  of  the  curve  followed  l>y  tHe  variations  of  alternating  clectromotive- 
Ibrces  and  currents*  The  reader  should  consult  the  methods  pursued  by  Ryai^ 
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method,  applicable  also  to  direct-current  machines,  due  to 
Mr.  Mordey,  is  described. 

In  Fig.  353  are  given  four  curves  for  a  half-period.  Of 
these  one  is  a  sine-curve,  the  other  three  form  actual  alter- 
nators, showing  how  nearly  they  agree  with  a  true  sine-curva 
The  one  which  agrees  most 
nearly  is  that  of  the  Mordey 
alternator,  which  lies  just 
within  the  sine-curve  nearly 
throughout  its  whole  extent 
The  curve  is  usually  more 
peaked  in  machines  which 
have  the  coils  sunk  between 
iron  teeth  and  have  much 
armature  -  reaction.  In  the 
Niagara  generators  they  arc, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  flatter- 
topped  and  broader  than  true 
sine-curves.     We  are  then 

sufficiently  justified  in  assuming  that  the  impressed  clcctro- 
motivc-foicc  iollows  a  sine  law. 

<«  Yirtuar^  Volts  and  Amperes. — A Itc mate-current  volt- 
meters and  alternate-current  ampere  meters  do  not  measure 


FlO.  353.— CURVBS  OF 
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Aiiicr.  Inst.  Elec.  Efii^iihY!  s,  iSSS  and  i8i>9  ;  also  Electrician,  xxiv,  263, 
1890;  licdell.  Miller  and  Wagner,  Amcr.  lust,  Elec.  Engindn^  x.  jj.  500; 
Fleming,  EkctrUian^  xxxiv.  460,  507,  1895  \  L.  Dnncan,  617  ;  Hicks»  ibid. 
698.  Fleming's  method  is  appUcabie  to  determine  the  form  of  tbe  camnt  curve 
at  any  part  of  a  ciroiit  See  also  a  paper  by  Barr,  Biiinie  and  Rodgen^  EUttrician^ 
XXXV.  719. 

Some  controversy  arose  in  the  columns  cf  the  Efirtn'cian  And  of  the  Electrical 
Worlds  in  the  autumn  nf  1S04,  as  to  wlieUici  there  was  any  advantage  in 
aUcmators  giving  a  i>ine-curve.  Fleming  has  since  found  that  certain  trans* 
formers  worked  with  a  distinctly  higher  efficiency  wben  operated  by  an  alternator 
giving  a  peaked  carve  tlian  when  operated  by  one  giving  a  nearly  pore  sine<urve 
for  the  electromotive-force.  On  the  olher  hand,  this  form  appears  to  be 
undesirable  for  motor-running*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  form  of  the  CQfient 
Ctirve  depend;;,  not  only  on  the  construction  of  the  alteinat  r,  hut  also  upon  the 
modifyini^  intluences  of  capacity  and  self-induction  in  the  circuit.  The  presence, 
in  the  circuit,  of  transformers  with  iron  Curcs  ami  of  mutors  will  modify  the 
curve;  and  the  modification  will  spccidly  depend  on  the  degree  ofsaluiation  to 
which  the  iron  cores  are  carried  at  each  cycle  A  paper  by  Barr,  Beeton  and 
Taylor,  in  the  Rlectritiau^  xxxv*  2S7i  186,  is  of  great  importance. 
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the  arithmetlcal^average  values  of  the  volts  and  of  the  amperes. 

They  measure  what  arc  called  virtual  volts  and  virtual  amperes. 
In  a  Cardevv  voltmeter  the  hcatiiii;  of  the  wire  depends  on 
the  square  of  the  current.  In  an  electro-dynamometer  the 
torque  depends  at  every  instant  on  the  product  of  the 
currents  in  the  fixed  and  movable  parts;  therefore,  when 
used  as  an  amperemeter,  depends  on  the  square  of  the  current 
The  attraction  (or  repulsion)  in  electrostatic  voltmeters  is 
proportioiuU  to  the  square  of  the  volts.  The  readin^^s  which 
these  instruments  i^ivc  us,  if  first  calibrated  by  using  steady 
currents,  are  not  true  means,  but  are  the  square  roots  of  the 
means  of  the  squares.  Now  the  mean  ^  of  the  squares  of  the 
sine  (taken  over  either  one  quadrant  or  a  whole  circle)  is  \f  ; 
hence  the  square-root-of-mean-square  value  of  the  sine 
functions  is  got  by  multiplying  their  maximum  value  by 

I  -r  ^/  2,  or  by  0*707.  But*  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
values  of  the  sine  is  0-637.  Hence  an  alternating  current,  if 
it  obey  the  sine  law^  will  produce  a  heating  effect  greater 
than  that  of  a  steady  current  of  the  same  average  strength,  by 
the  ratio  of  0*707  to  0*637  »  ^«  about  i  *  I  times  greater.  If 
a  Cardew  voltmeter  is  placed  on  an  alternating  circuit  in 
which  the  volts  are  oscillating  between  maxima  of  +  loc  and 
—  100  volts,  it  will  read  70-7  volts,  though  the  arithmetical 
mean  is  really  only  63*7  ;  and  707  steady  volts  would  be 
required  to  produce  an  equal  reading. 

The  term  viriml^  has  been  used  to  denote  these  square- 

'  Sec  proof,  p.  558. 
'  Or  more  strictly 

I  .    ^  1  -  COS  9 

^ J  O*"   ~* 

«-  3 

whence,  if  6  =  - ,  the  average  is  -  • 
2  " 

•  I  adhere  to  the  term  r/rfrtat,  which  was  in  use  before  the  term  ^Jficaa-  which 
was  recommended  in  by  the  Paiis  Congress  to  denote  the  square-rool-of- 
mean-sc^uare  valoe.  I  adhere  to  it  mainly  because  the  adjective«^4nnr  is  leqoiied 
in  its  nsoal  meaning  in  kinematics  to  represent  the  res<4ve<l  part  of  a  force  which 
acts  obliquely  to  the  line  of  motion,  the  eflFective  force  being  the  whole  force 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  at  which  it  acU  with  lespect  to  the  direction 
■of  motion. 
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Toot-of- mean-square  values.  If  an  alternate-current  ampere- 
meter reads  loo  amperes,  that  means  that  the  current  really 
rises  to  4-  141*4  amperes  and  then  reverses  to  —  141*4 
amperes ;  but  the  heating  effect  and  the  amount  of  power 
-delivered  are  tfae  same  as  if  the  current  were  100*  continuous 
amperes,  and  therefore  such  a  current  would  be  described  as 
100  virtual  amperes. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  virtual  electro- 
motive-force of  a  dynamo  wound  for  alternate  currents  will 
therefore  be  1*1  times  higher  (compare  p.  589)  than  that  of 
tlie  same  dynamo  wound  as  a  conUnuous-current  dynamo  of 
the  same  current-carrying  capacity;  or  will  be  2*2  times 
higher  if,  while  the  same  wire  is  used,  the  alternator  is  not 
re-entrant,  but.  fuinis  a  single  circuit. 

The  distinction  between  virtual  and  maximum  values  is 
important  since  certain  effects — for  example  the  tendency  to 
pierce  insulation  with  a  spark — depend  on  maximum,  not  on 
virtual  values.  For  example,  if  an  electrostatic  voltmeter 
reads  lo^ooo  volts ;  the  maximum  value  (supposing  the  law 
of  variation  a  sine  law)  will  be  14,142  volts.  If  the  curve  is 
more  peaked  than  that  of  the  sine  curve,  the  maxim uin  will 
be  higher. 

Us€  of  Clock  Diagrains, — In  these  polar  diagrams  the 
amperes  or  the  volts  that  are  undergoing  periodic  cycles  of 
change  are  represented  by  the  projection  on  some  given  line  (in 
this  book,  the  projection  on  a  vertical  line  is  taken)  of  a  line 

supposed  to  revolve  about  a  centre.  Such  diagrams  are  of  so 
frequent  use  in  the  study  of  alternating  currents  that  a  few 
further  points  about  them  are  given. 

Differences  oi phase  are  in  the  clock  diagram  represented 
by  differences  of  angular  position.  For  example^  if  two 
revolving  pointers  O  V  and  O  C  (Fig.  354)  are  goii%  round 
at  the  same  rate,  but  always  one  a  little  behind  tfae  other, 
they  will  not  come  to  their  respcclivc  maximum  at  the  same 
instant.  Projectini;  them  upon  the  vertical  line  we  see  that 
at  the  moment  when  O  V  has  revolved  so  far  that  the  angle  of 
position  is  6^  its  projection  will  have  the  value  Ov\  while 
the  other  pointer,  which  lags  behind  by  an  amount  measured 
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by  the  angle  (/>  (=VO  C),  has  for  its  valae  as  projected,  the 
length  O  c.  When  O  v  gets  to  its  maximum  (that  is  when 
V  arrives  at  the  top),  O  c  will  still  be  behindhand.  The 
values  of  the  two  projections  are  Ov  =^  O  V  •  sin  B ;  and 
O  ^  =  O  C  .  sin  -  The  angle  ^  is  the  difference  of  phase* 
To  add  together  two  different  alternating  quantities — for 
instance  two  electromotive-forces — ^that  have  the  same  period, 
it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  add  their  numerical  values. 
For  instance,  if  there  arc  two  coils  in  scries  in  a  circuit  in  one 
of  which  there  is  being  induced  an  alternating  clcctromotive- 
force  of  40  volts,  and  in  the  other  an  alternating  electro- 
motive-force of  30  volts  (both  having,  let  us  say,  the  same 
frequency  of  100  periods  per  second),  the  total  electromotive- 


Fic.  354.     •  Fig.  355. , 


force  will  not  be  '70  volts  unless  the  two  electromotive-forces 
happen  to  be  exactly  "in  phase.*'    If  there  is  any  difference 

of  phase  between  them  tlic  ic^ulLint  will  be  less  than  70 
because  ihcy  do  not  come  to  their  maxima  at  the  same  time. 
To  ascertain  the  value  they  have  when  added  together  we 
must  apply  the  principle  of  summation  of  vectors  with  which 
every  engineer  is  familiar  in  the  ordinary  compounding 
of  forces  by  constructing  a  parallelogram. ' , 

Let  O  P  and  O  Q  represent  two  electromotive-forces,  of 
the  same  period,  but  with  a  phase  difference  between  them  of 
POO  which  wc  ma}'  call  angle  Completing  the  parallelo- 
gram by  drawing  P  R  equal  and  parallel  to  OQ,  we  get  the 
resultant  O  R  which  represents  the  relative  magnitude  and 
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phase  of  tlie  resultant  revolving  vector.   The  projection  O  r 

of  this  line  will  always  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections 
O /  and  O  ^  of  the  two  components.  Now,  by  oRliiidiy 
geometry  wc  have  O  R  =  V  O  +  O  Q*'^  +  1'  Q  cos  ^ 
This  is  obviously  a  maximum  when  ^  s  zera  For  instance 
if  in  the  above  example  O  P  «  40,  O  Q  «  30^  and  ^  ss  37* . 
it  will  be  found  that  the  resultant  O  R  is  66*6. 

If  the  two  components  arc  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
on  the  diagram  one  will  have  its  maximum  at  the  instant 
when  the  other  has  its  minimum.  They  are  then  said  to  be 
m  quadrature^  or  as  some  electricians  say,  in  quarter^pkase. 
If  they  are  equal  in  themselves  the  resultant  will  be  greater 
than  them  in  the  proportion  to  I,  For  example,  the 
resultant  of  two  alternating  electro-  ,  ' 

motive-forces  of  equal  period,  of  loo  y 
(virtual)  volts  each,  that  arc  in  qua- 
drature, is  141*4  (virtual)  volts.  ^ 

Products  of  Periodic  Functions,-^ 
Suppose  we  have  two  periodic  func-  ^ 
tions— say  two  currents,  or  a  current 
and   an    electromotive-force  —  both 
varyinc^  with  the  same  periodicity,  ^ 
but  having  dififerent  amplitudes  and  [^ic.  356. 

a  difference  of  phase  between  them. 
Let  one  be  called  /  ^  O  P  sin  ^;  the  other  ^  ss  O  Q  sin  i9 ; 
where  O  P  and  O  Q  are  their  respective  maximum  values 
(as  in  Fig.  356),  and  <^  the  angle  of  phase-difference  between 
them  equal  to  6  —  ^,  Now,  suppose  we  want  to  find  tlic 
mean  value  of  the  product  pq.  This  product  will  itself  vary, 
but  not  as  a  sine  function,  and  therefore  is  incapable  of  being 
represented  as  a  line  revolving.  It  will  at  certain  instants — 
four  times  in  each  cycle — have  zero  values,  for  p  comes  twice 
to  zero,  and  q  comes  also  twice  to  zero.  It  will  also  have 
negative  values  when  either  /  or  ^  is  negative.  Its  mean 
value  will  be  the  mean  of  all  the  values  of  the  product 
during  one  complete  cycle. 

At  the  instant  shown  the  product  will  be/^  =  OP.OQ 
cos  0  •  COS  fi,   A  quarter-period  later  the  two  lines  O  P  and 
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O  Q  will  stand  to  the  axis  —  O  Y  in  the  same  relation  as  they 
now  stand  to  the  axis  O  X,  and  the  product  (being  positive^ 
will  then  be 

=  O  P  .  OQ  sin    .  sin  /9. 

Taking  the  mean  of  these  two  values,  we  have 

tl:!dLL    «  i  O  P  .  O  g  (cos    .  cos  y3  +  sin^  .  sin/3) 

«  4OP  .  OQcos(^-  &) 
=  i  O  P  •  O  Q  cos 

Now  this  is  obviously  independent  of  the  actual  position  of  ^ 

or  of  ^  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  position  the  mean  of  the 
value  between  that  position  and  the  position  at  right  angles  is 
the  same  all  the  way  round.  Hence  this  value  is  the  required 
true  mean  value  of  the  product. 

We  shall  make  use  of  this  theorem  later. 
A  geometrical  construction  to  illustrate  the  .above  is  given 
in  Fig.  357.   Let  O  P  and  O  Q  represent  the  maximum  values 
of  two  periodic  functions  as  liaving  phase-difference  the  angle 
^  or  POQ.    Turn  either  of  theu:i  (in  this  case  O  P)  through 

a  right  angle  so  that  it  occupies  the 
position  O  S,  then  complete  the  paral- 
lelogram O  Q  T  S,  and  draw  the  triangle 
O  Q  S.  The  area  of  the  parallelogram 
is  equal  to  OP  ,  OQ  cos  and  the 
area  of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  J  O  i' .  U  Q 
cos  and  therefore  represents  the  mean 
Fig.  3S7«  product. 

A  further  deduction  is  of  use.  Sup- 
pose p  and  q  to  be  identical ;  we  shall  then  obtain  the  mean 
value  of  the  square  of  the  periodic  function  by  writing  O  Q  » 
O  P  and  </)  =  o  J  so  that  cos  ^  =  i.   Then  we  get, 

mean  value  of/^  =  J  O  P^ 

In  other  words,  the  mean  value  of  the  square  of  the  sine  is  \, 
Lag  and  Lead. — Alternating  currents  do  not  always  keep 
in  step  with  the  alternating  volts  impressed  upon  the  circuit 
If  there  is  tnductajnce  in  the  circuit  the  currents  will  lag;  if 
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there  Is  capacity  in  the  circuit  they  will  lead  in  phase.  Fig.  358 
illustrates  the  lag  produced  by  inductance.  The  curve 
marked  V  represents  the  alternating  volts ;  that  marked  C  is 

the  current  curve.    Distances  measured  from  O  along  the 
horizontal  line  represent  time.     The^c  curves  are  in  fact 
similar  to  what  would  be  obtained  if  curves  were  plotted  from 
'  F^fr  354  same  way  as  that  plotted  in  Fig.  351,  the 

points  V  and  C  being  taken  instead  of  the  point  P*  The 
impulses  of  current,  represented  by  the  blacker  line,  occur  a 
little  later  than  those  of  the  volts.  But  inductance  has  another 
effect  of  more  importance  than  duy  retardailun  of  phase  ;  it 
produces  reactions  on  the  electromotive-force,  chokini^  the 
current  down.  While  the  current  is  increasing  in  strength  tlie 
reactive  effect  of  inductance  tends  to  prevent  it  rising.  Ta 


Fig.  358.— Curve  op  Currknt  Laogikg  behind  Cvrvb  of  Volts. 


produce  a  current  of  -40  amperes  in  a  resistance  of  \\  ohms* 
would  require — ^for  continuous  currents — an  E.M.F.  of  60  volts. 

But  an  alLcinatuig  volta^^^e  of  60  volts  will  not  be  enough  if 
there  is  inductance  in  the  circuit  reacting  against  the  voltage. 
The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  reactive 
impulses  of  electromotive-force  are  also  out  of  step:  they 
are,  in  fact,  exactly  a  quarter  period  behind  the  current 

The  Reaction  of  Inductance, — ^We  have  seen  that  every 
current  is  surrounded  with  a  whirl  of  magnetic  lines  all  along 
its  lengtli,  the  number  depending  on  the  permeability  of  the- 
medium,  and  the  distance  between  the  going  and  returning 
wires.  If  the  circuit  consists  of  coils  whose  convolutions  lie 
near  one  another,  the  whirls  or  loops  of  magnetic  lines 
belonging  to  one  part  of  the  circuit  will  enclose  another  part 
of  the  circuit ;  so  that  whenever  the  current  is.'growing  or 
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dying  away  these  loops  of  magfnetic  lines  will  be  cutting 

across  some  other  part  of  the  ciicuit.  In  fact  there  will  be 
self-induction,  and  the  amount  of  cutting  of  mai^netic  lines 
that  goes  on  when  unit  current  is  turned  on  or  off  (and  which 
we  may  call  the  coefficient  of  self-induction,  symbol  L)  will 
be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  spirals  so 
reacting ;  or  L  is  proportional  to  The  presence  of  an  iron 
core  helps  the  magnetic  field  due  to  each  convolution  to 
thread  itself  around  all  ihc  other  convolutions.  If  the 
sectional  area,  length  and  permeability  of  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit in  question  are  A,  /  and  /x ;  then  L=47rS*/i-T-ioV; 
where  the  factor  lo"  is  introduced  because  the  unit  of  induc- 
tion, the  hatry^  is  chosen  to^  correspond  to  the  ohm  and  other 
units. 

So  then  whenever  in  a  circuit  having  an  inductance  L»  the 

current  is  growing,  there  will  be  a  self-induced  electromotive- 
force  reacting  and  tending  to  prevent  the  current  growing  ; 
and  the  magnitude  of  this  will  be  proportional  both  to  L  and 
to  the  rate  of  change  of  the  current.  If  an  alternate  current 
of  C  (virtual)  amperes  is  flowing  with  a  frequency  of  n  cycles 
per  second  through  a  circuit  of  Inductance  the  reactive 
electromotive-force,^  will  be  2  ir  «  L  C  (virtual)  volts.  If,  for 
example,  L  =  o*002  henry,  «=  50  periods  per  second,  and 
C  =  40  amperes,  the  reactive  electromotive-force  will  be  25  •  I 
volts.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  drive  tlie  40  (virtual)  amperes  not 
only  through  the  resistance  of  \\  ohms  but  against  this 
reaction,  we  shall  require  more  than  60  volts.  But  we  shall 
not  require  60  +  25  *  i  volts,  since  the  reaction  is  out  of  step 
with  the  current  Ohm's  law  is  no  longer  adequate  by  itself 
as  a  guide.    To  find  out  what  volts  will  be  needed  we  must 

*  This  is  calculated  as  follows.  By  definition,  L,  the  eoefiident  of  self-induc- 
tion, or  inductance,  represents  the  amount  of  self-enclosing  of  magnetic  lines  by  the 
circuit  when  the  current  has  unit  vahie ;  when  current  has  value  C  the  number 
of  lines  enclosed  is  C  times  L.  And,  as  the  self-induceii  electromotive-force  is 
proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  of  this  number,  we  may  write  E  =  L  .  (/C/<//. 
Now  C  is  assumed  to  be  a  sine  fttDcUon  of  the  time  having  iaslaiitaiieoits  valve 
Co  sin  a«iy  /;  where  Co  is  the  maadmnm  value  of  C.  Differentiating  this  wid& 
feqpeet  to  time  we  get  dC  /  dt  —  iwn  Cq  cos  2  mil  The  "  virtual "  values  of 
cosine  and  sine  being  equal  we  liavo  for  £  the  value  2  vir  LC»  but  differing  in 
phase  from  the  current  by  a  |  period. 
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calculate,  either  by  algebra,  or  by  geometiy ;  and  for  greater 
simplicity  we  will  have  recourse  to  geometry. 

Geometrical  Investigation  of  the  Laiv  of  Alternate 
Currents. — Plot  out  (Fig.  359)  the  wave-form  O  A  bd,  to  cor- 
respond to  the  volts  necessary  to  drive  the  current  through 
the  resistance,  if  there  were  no  rnductance.  The  ordinate  a  A 
may  be  taken  to  scale  as  60.  This  we  may  call  the  RC 
curve.  Then  plot  out  the  curve  marked  —  /  L  C'to  represent 
the  volts  needed  to  balance  the  reaction  of  the  inductance. 
Here /  is  written  for  2  tt  //.    The  ordinate  at  O  is  25*  i :  and 


Fig.  359. 


the  curve  is  shifted  back  onc-quartcr  of  the  period :  for  when 
the  current  is  increasing  at  its  greatest  rate,  as  at  O,  the  self* 
inductive  action  is  greatest  Then  compound  these  two  curves 
by  adding  their  ordinates,  and  we  get  the  dotted  curve,  with 

its  maximum  at  V.  This  is  the  curve  of  the  volts  that  must 
be  impressed  on  the  circuit  in  order  to  produce  the  current. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  current  curve  attains  its  maximum  a 
little  after  the  voltage  curve.  The  current  lags  in  phase 
behind  the  volts.  If  O  ^  is  the  time  of  one  complete  period 
the  length  va  will  represent  the  time  that  elapses  between 
the  maxima  of  volts  and  amperes.  In  Fig.  360  the  same  facts 
are  represented  in  a  revolving  diagram  of  the  same  sort  as 

2  o 
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Fig.  354.  The  line  OA  represents  the  working  volts  R  X  C, 
whilst  the  line  A  D  at  right  angles  to  O  A  represents  the 
self-induced  volts  /  L  C     Compounding  these  as  by  the 

triangle  of  forces,  we  have  as  the 

impressed  volts  the  line  O  D.  The 
projections  of  tlnjsc  three  lines  on  a 
vertical  line  while  the  diagram  re* 
volves  around  the  centre  O  give 
the  instantaiieous  values  of.  the 
three  quantities.  The  angle  A  O  D, 
or       by  which  the  current  lags 
behind    the    impressed   volts,  is 
termed  the  anj^le  of  la^.  However 
great  the  inductance  or  the  fre- 
quency, angle  ^  can  never  be 
,  greater  than  90^    If  OA  is  60  and  AD  is  25*1,  OD 
will  be  65  volts.   In  symbols,  the  impressed  volts  will  have 
to  be  such  that  E»  «  (R  C)'  +  (p  LC)l   This  gives  us  the 
equation : 

E 


Fig.  360. 


The  denominator  which  comes  in  here  is  commonly  called  * 
the  impedance.  Comparing  this  with  the  law  for  continuous 
currents,  namely 

E 


C  = 


we  see  that  the  effect  of  the  inductance  is  to  make  the  circuit 
act  as  If  its  resistance,  instead  of  being  R,  was  increased  to 

^  R''  4" /^i-'.    In  fact  the  alternate  current  is  governed,  not 

*  The  term  //«/t«/iJ//t*,' strictly  means  the  ratio  of  any  iiuprcs^icd  electro-motive- 
Ibxce  to  the  canrent  which  it  piodnces  in  a  condnctor  (see  Lodge's  Modem  Views, 
p.  398),  of*wbidi  the  above  is  only  one  case.  For  steady  currents  the  impedance 
is  simply  the  resistance.  For  variable  currents  it  may  be  made  ttpof  resistaiice,  of 
inductance,  and  (if  the  circuit  has  electrostatic  capacity),  of  permittance,  in  various 
proportions  according  to  the  /.'/-//;  of  the  variation.  For  true  periodic  currents 
obeying  tlic  sine-law  the  impedance  is  the  square  root  of  the  sain  of  the  squares 
of  reaistance  and  inductance.  For  currents  which  vary  more  suddenly  the 
impedance  will  depend  more  on  selMnduction  and  less  on  resistance. 
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by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  but  by  its  impedance. '  The 
equation  tells  us  the  magnitude  of  the  current,  but  not 

its  phase. 

In  Figs.  361  and  362  the  angle  of  lag  is  seen  to  be  such 
that  tan  =  />LC/RCor=^L/R.  The  current  is  lap^sfing 
as  if  the  angle  of  reference  were  not  B  but  ^  —  ^,  so  that  the 


Fj&  362. 


equation  for  Ci  tlic  instantaneous  value  of  C  at  the  moment 
when  £  8  D  ^in  ^,  is 

D  sin  {B  -  ^) 

— y;;:"- — • — '  "  •       •       •       •  • 


[11.] 


This  is  Maxwell  s  la\v  ^  for  periotlic  currents  as  retaidcd 
by  inductance.  As  amperemeters  and  voltmeters  take  no 
account  of  phase  but  give  virtual  values,  the  simpler  form 
preceding  is  usually  sufficient 

The  relation  between  resistance  and  impedance  is  readily 
got  from  the  triangle  in  Fig.  362  ;  for  clearly  the  angle  ^  is 
such  that 

cos  (b  =  -      -S  , 


tan^ 


R 


If  we  prefer  we  may  substitute  for  the  impedance  in  the 

•denominators  of  the  preceding  equations  its  value  R/cos<^. 
The  equations  established  above  hold  good,  whether 

•*  Tiic  analytical  proof  is  given  at  ihe  ecd  of  \ht  present  Chapter,  p.  -  ' 
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maximum  or  virtual  values  are  used.   For  example,  we  may 

write 

maximum  E  . 


or 


and 


or 


Maximum  C  = 


'Maximum  C  s 


Virtual  C  « 


Virtual  C 


impedance  * 
maximum  E 


resistance 

virtual  E  , 
impedance ' 

virtual  E 


resistance 


X  cos^ 


The  clock  diagrams  of  revolving  lines  may  be  drawn  either 
with  maxinftum  or  virtual  values. 

Effect  of  Capacity. — When  an  electromotive-force  is  applied 
to  a  condenser  the  current  plays  in  and  out,  charfjinf^  the 
condenser  in  alternate  directions.  As  the  current  runs  in  at 
one  side  and  out  at  the  other,  the  dielectric  becomes  charged, 
and  tries  to  discharge  itself  by  setting  up  an  opposing  electro- 
motive^force.  Its  opposing  potential  rises  just  as  its  charge 
increases.  A  mechanical  analogue  is  afforded  by  the  bending 
of  a  spring,  which  as  it  is  htva^  bent  exerts  a  back-force 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  bending  tu  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  When  a  periodic  force  is  apph'ed  to  a  spring  the 
elasticity  of  the  spring  tends  to  hasten  the  return  movement. 
In  like  manner  the  electric  elasticity  of  a  condenser  tends  to 
hasten  the  return  flow  of  the  current. 

The  effect  of  capacity  introduced  Into  an  alternate  current 
circuit  is  to  produce  a  lettd  in  the  phase  of  the  current,  since 
the  reaction  of  a  condenser,  instead  of  tending  to  prolong  the 
current,  tends  to  drive  it  back.  The  student  must  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  case  of  capacity  in  series  with  a 
circuit  and  the  case  of  capacity  in  parallel  with  a  branch  of  a 
circuit  What  is  said  here  refers  to  capacity  in  series,  that  is 
to  say»  the  conductor  of  the  circuit  is  actually  cut  and  the 
ends  joined  to  a  condenser  so  that  no  current  can  flow  except 
into  and  out  of  the  condenser.   If  the  capacity  is  in  parallel 
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with  a  branch  of  a  circuit,  and  we  are  considering  what  happens 
in  that  branch  wlien  there  is  a  ^^/tw/  alternating  pressure  at 
ijts  ends,  the  capacity  in  parallel  has  no  effect  at  ail.  If  we 
are  only  given  the  pressure  at  some  other  part  of  the  circuit, 
then  the  problem  becomes  more  complex  and  involves  the 
impedances  of  the  circuit's  various  branches.'  Returning  then 
to  a  simple  circuit  with  a  condenser  in  series,  the  smaller 
the  capacity  of  the  condenser  the  more  does  it  react.  The 
reactance  is  therefore  written  as  —  i  //K,  being  negative  and 


Fig.  363.  Fig.  364.  ' 


inversely  proportional  to  K  (the  capacity  in  farads)  and  to  p  ; 
and  the  angle  ^  will  be  such  that  tan  ^  «  i  fpKK.  The 
impedance  will  be  V  R'^  -f  i  ip'^'lO.  Figs.  363  and  364  show 
the  construction  that  is  apphcablc  in  this  case. 

If  both  inductance  and  capacity  are  present,  tan  <)>  s= 
L  -  I  /  /  K)  /  R ;  the  reactance  will  be  /  L  -  i  /  /  K ; 

and  the  impedance  V  R^  +  L  -  i  /T^)*-  •  ^  ^^^^^ 
trated  by  Fig.  365,  in  which  the  triangle  for  finding  ^  is 

drawn  by  setting  out  /  L  at 


right  angles  to  R  and  then 
deducting  from  /La  part  equal 
to  ijpK. 

The  same  construction  may 
be  applied  to  a  circuit  containing 


several  resistances,  inductances  Fic.  36s. 

and  capacities. 

Since  capacity  and  inductance  produce  opposite  effects, 
they  can  be  used  to  neutralize  one  another.  They  exactly 
balance  if  L  =  i  /  K.  In  that  case  the  circuit  is  non- 
inductive  and  the  currents  simply  obey  Ohm's  law. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  if  in  a  circuit  there  is  little  resistance 
and  much  reactance,  the  current  will  depend  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  reactance.  For  example,  if  ^(r=2  7r;/)  were, 
say,  looo  and  L  =  lO  henries,  while  R  was  only  i  ohm,  the 
resistance  part  of  the  impedance  would  be  negligible,  and  the 
law  would  become 


The  current  would  lag  by  almost  90". 

Self-induction  coils  with  large  inductance  and  small  resist- 
ance are  sometimes  used  to  impede  altciiiatc  cuirciUs,  and 
are  called  choking  coils,  or  impedance  coils.  This  formula  is 
wanted  for  calculating  alternate-current  electromagnets  ;  for 
their  apparent  resistance  is  almost  entirely  due  to  inductance* 

If  the  current  were  led  into  a  condenser  of  small  capacity 
(say  K  S8  microfarad,  then  i  //  K  »  10,000),  the  current 
running  in  and  out  of  the  condenser  would  be  governed  only 
by  the  capacity  and  frequency,  and  not  by  the  resistance,  and 
would  have  the  value — 

C  =  E/K, 

and  Its  phase  will  lead  by  almost  exactly  96". 

A  capacity  acting  himSiy  across  the  circuit,  as  when  a  condenser 
is  placed  across  the  two  mains,  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  flow 
o(  current. from  the  dynamo  iip  to  the  points  on  the  circuit  which  are 
connected  to  it,  and  therefore  of  rai^ng  the  virtual  potentials  of  those 
points,  thereby  affecting  the  voltage  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  There 
is,  for  a  given  frequency,  resistance  and  self-induction,  one  particular 
value  of  capacity  which  would  enormously  increase  Ihe  current  and 
voltage  as  by  a  sort  of  resonance.  These  various  condenser  efiects 
have  been  considerod  by  various  writeis.  A  very  clear  exposition  of 
them,  together  with  the  phenomena  observed  on  the  Ferranti  mains 
on  the  Deptford  supply  has  been  given  by  Fleming.* 

Mean  Pcnver, — The  power  cannot  be  calculated  by  simp]/ 
multiplying  together  the  volts  and  the  amperes  as  with  con- 
tinuous, currents  \  for  when  there  is  any  difference  of  phase 

*  Journal  InsU  £lectr,  £u£tucers,  xx.  362,  1891. 
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the  apparent  watts  so  calculated  are  always  in  excess  of  the 
true  watts.  We  have  seen  on  p.  558  that  the  mean  product  of 
two  periodic  functions  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  their 
maximum  values  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  their  phase 
difference:  or 

Mean  power  (true  watts)  =  J        x        x  cos  ^, 

=  E^irt  X  Cvirt  X  cos  ^. 

One  way  of  dealing  with  this  is  to  consider  the  product 
Eyirt  X  cos  (f>  as  the  resolved  part  of  the  volts  that  is  in  phase 
with  the  current,  and  therefore  equal  to  Cvin  x  R-  Hence  we 
may  write  the  mean  power  (true  watts)  as  C^^irt  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  a  plain  non-inductive 
resistance  (such  . as  a  load  of  lamps,  or  a  water  resistance)  thfe 
true  watts  spent  in  it  are  found  in  the  usual  way  by  the  R 
law.  There  is,  however,  another  way  of  regarding  the  matter 
as  follows. 

WBtii4ess  .Current, — ^Whenever  there  is  a  great  pliase  difference, 
between  volts  and  current  (whether  a  lag  due  to  self-induction  or  a 
lead  due  to  capacity),  the  true  watts  are,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  much  less  than  the  apparent  value  that  would  be  obtained  by 
merely  multiplying  together  the  virtual  amperes  and  the  virtual  volts. 
For,  as  we  have  ^eLn,  tiiis  i)roduct  must  be  turtlicr  multiplied  by  the 
cosine  of  the  .niLjle  of  lag  (or  lead).  Now  there  arc  two  ways  of 
looking  at  tliis  matter,  the  product  E,,,,  X  C^ux  X  cos  may  be 
regarded  as  either  the  product  of  the  virtual  amperes  into  the  resolved 
part  (or  effective  part)  of  the  virtual  volts,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  product  of  the  virtual  volts  into  the  resuh  cd  part  of  the  virtual 
amperes.  Just  as  any  force  may  be  resolved  into  two  component 
forces  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  so  any  alternating  current  may 
be  resolved  into  two  component  alternating  currents  differing  90°  in 
phase.  Or  C  may  be  resolved  into  two  i)arts,  C  cos  </»  agreeing  in 
phase  with  the  volts,  and  C  sin  <^  in  (juadrature  with  the  volts.  These 
two  resolved  parts  of  the  current  may  be  termed  the  icwrkifv::;  currtnt 
and  the  watt  less  current.  In  Fig.  366,  O  E  represents  the  effective 
part  of  the  impressed  electromotive-force  OA.   Of  O  £  a  part  O I  is 
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found,  by  dividing  by  R  (p.  569),  to  represent  the  current  C.  Of  this 
current  the  resolved  part  O  W,  in  phase  with  O  A,  is  the  working 
current,  and  the  part  0  U,  which  is  in  quadrature  with  O  A,  is  the 
watt-less  current   Whenever,  for  either  cause,  the  angle  of  lag  is 

great,  the  watt-less  part  of  the  current  will  be 
A  great  also.     For  example,  when  transformers 

are  left  on  open  circuit,  the  current  in  the 
primary  is  iicaiiy  in  (]undrature  (owing  to  <;elf- 
induction)  with  llie  impressed  volts,  and,  ii  ii 
were  not  for  hysteresis  or  eddy-currents  in  the 
iron  cores,  v.-ould  be  almost  entirely  watt-less. 

For  example,  if  there  is  a  current  of  100 
virtu'il  amperes  lagging  14'  behind  the  im- 
FiG.  366,  j)ressed  volts,  this  may  be  resolved  into  a  work- 

ing current  uf  97*03  virtual  amperes,  and  a 
watt-less  current  of  24*  2  virtual  amperes. 
*  •         •  . 

Measurement  of  A I te mate-current  Power, — The  considera* 
lions  above  show  that  this  is  a  matter  for  care.  If  there  is  no 
phase-diflference  between  volts  and  amperes,  the  apparent 
Watts  are  the  same  as  the  true  watts  ;  and  in  that  case  ampere- 
meter and  vultnieter  may  be  used.*  But  if  there  is  a  phase 
difference  a  suitable  wattmeter  must  be  uscil ;  the  u.^ual  f(^rm 
being  an  elcctrodynamometer  specially  constructed  so  that  the 
high-^resistance  circuit  in  it  shall  be  non-inductive. 

Numerical  Example : — Let  an  impressed  electromotive-force  of 
65  (virtual)  volts,  alternating  with  a  frequency  of  50  periods  per 
second,  act  upon  a  circuit  having  resistance  1*  5  ohms,  and  a  co- 
efficient of  self-induction  of  o  002  henry.  Find  the  lag^-the  current^ 
and  the  mean  power. 

To  find  the  lag,  we  must  find  the  inductancCi  2  tmL,  and  divide 
this  by  the  resistance ;  or 

tan  ^  =  2irjfL-r  R  =  2  X  3*1416  x  50  x  o'oo2-r  i«5«o*4i9. 
Looking  in  a  table  of  natural  tangents,  we  find  that  ^  will  be  22^  44* ; 
whence  a  table  of  natural  cosines  gives  us  cos  ^  a?  0*9223.  Or, 

'  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  subject  should  consult  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Bkkesley  or  those  of  Prot  Fleming.  The  three-dynamometer  method  of 
Blakesley,  the  three-voltmeter  method  of  Ajrton,  and  analogous  methods,  are 

all  of  value.  Fleming  in  Journal  lust.  EK'ctr.  Engineers ,  xxi.  594,  l892t  has 
after  much  experience  given  .preference  to  a  simple  wattmeter  method. 
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we  might  calculate  cos  <^  directly  as  R  -f-  ^     -f  4  tt- 
Multiplying  cos     into  the  65  volts,  we  get  59-95,  say  60,  as  the 
effective  virtual  volts,  and  dividing  by  the  resistance  gives  40  virtual 
amperes  as  liie  current,    Ihe  mean  power  is  65  X  40  X  0*9223  = 
2400  watts. 

Geometritaily  lius  is  given  in  Fig.  367, 

Let  O  A  be  65  to  any  scale,  the  impressed  (virtual)  volts.  De- 
scribe the  circle  of  radius  OA,  and  the  semicircle  OEA.  Draw 
O  B  at  right  angles  to  OA.  On  O  B  set  oti  O  R  on  any  convenient 
scale  of  resistance,  O  i  being  taken  as  i  ohm.  Using  same  scale,  set 
oft"  OS  or  R  F  at  right  an-les,  equal  to  the  inductance  a»«La= 
0-628.  Join  OF.  ROF  is  the 
angle  of  lag.  Draw  EG  at  right 
angles  to  O  F,  cutting  semicircle  in 
F.  K  O  A  is  also  angle  of  lag,  hence 
E  O  represents  effective  virtual  volts  j 
and  A£  the  cross^electromotive- 
force  of  self-inducdon  axuLC 
Join  £R  and  from  i  draw  i  C 
parallel;  CO  will  represent  the 
current.  As  OB  is  OA  turned 
through  a  right  angle,  the  area  of 
triangle  BO  C  »  ^O  A .  OC  .  cos 
A  O  C  =s  ^  mean  power  (see  p.  558). 

There  are  some  reasons  why  it  is 
desirable  that  the  induction  curves  of 

alternators  should  follow  the  sine-form  (but  see  p*  712  as  to  effect 
of  wave-form  on  transformer  efficiency).  According  to  the  well- 
known  theorem  of  Fourier,  every  complex  single-valued  periodic  func- 
tion  can  be  analysed  down  into  a  series  of  simple  [)eriodic  functions 

differing  in  amplitude  and  phase,  but  all  belonging  to  a  harmonic 
series,  having  frequencies  that  arc  Mjnie  exact  multiple  of  a  single 
fundamental  frLtjuency.  Every  comj)lex  wave-curve  miy  be  re- 
garded as  built  up  of  sine-curves.  For  example,  the  cur\  c  sliown  in 
Fig.  368  may  be  looked  upuii  as  a  compound  of  the  two  dulled  sine- 
cur\  es,  one  of  a  frequenc  y  three  times  that  of  the  other.  Now,  if 
this  complex  curve  re|>resents  the  imj)rLSbed  elecliumotivc-force  of 
an  alternator  with  curiously-shaped  poles,  what  will  the  curve  of 
effective  electromotive-force  (or  of  current)  be  when  seit-induclion  is 
present?  The  amplitude  is  rut  down  in  proportion  nenirlv  to  the 
frequency  of  the  alternation.  Hence  the  component  rij>ple,  which 
has  three  times  the  freq^uency,  will  be  damped  out  nearly  three  times 


Fig.  3^7. 
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as  much  as  the  fundaiQental  wave.'  In  Fig.  369  are  shown  the  two 
waves,  as  altered  by  a  lag  of  41^  which  cuts  down  the  fundamental 
to  o'75,  and  the  ripple  to  0*35  of  their  respective  amplitudes ;  the 

resultant  wave  being  also  shown.  It  is  evident  that  self-induction 
tends  to  smooth  out  the  ripples.  incUuiing  all  parts  of  the  wave  ih  u 
do  not  fit  to  the  sine  roriii.  Hence  those  aUeiiiators  which  i^ive 
induction  curves  of  true  sinc-form  are  less  affected  than  others  by- 
self- induction  in  the  circuit,  regulate  better,  and  have  a  higher  plant- 
efdciency. 

High  Frequency  A//t:rmi/ians.~A\ieTT\at[ons  of  very  high  periodi- 
city, going  up  to  as  many  as  io»ooo  or  20,000  ])er  second,  have 
been  studied  by  Spottiswoode,^  and  more  recently  by  resla,^  wha 


Figs.  368  and  369. 


has  obtained  some  ver}-  remarkable  effects.  One  of  his  alternators 
was  of  the  same  type  as  Mordey's,  having  numerous  polar  pro- 
jections on  either  side,^  and  another  was  of  the  inductor  type.  With 
these  excessively  high  frequencies  the  currents  flow  almost  exclusively 
along  the  surface  layers  of  conductors,  instead  of  flowing  through 
their  entire  aross>section ;  even  straight  rods  of  copper  oifering  a 
relatively  enonnous  impedance. 

^  Much  attention  has  been  i;ivcn  to  the  analy^^is  of  alternate-current  curves 
during  recent  years  by  Perry,  Kyaii,  Fleming,  Bedell  and  others. 
•  /Vwf.  /!oy.        xiiU.  455. 

'  Atmrkan  Inst,  EtiOruttt  Engineers,  May  1891.  Sec  EUetrkot  World,  xvu 

189 1,  and  The  Electrician,  xxvi.  549,  1891.  '  ' 

^  See  £/^r/i<ira/i&MjiiV»<rr(N.Y.),  March  18,  1891.- 
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Torque  of  Alternators. — A  very  singular  result  follows  tfic  presence 

of  any  lacf  in  the  current  of  an  alternator.  It  was  pointed  out  on 
p.  4S7,  that  vvhcrc  amperes  tlow  wiih  the  volts,  electric  eneruy  is 
being  supplied  liy  thtj  laaclune,  and  power  must  be  applied  to  drive 
it ;  but  that  wlien  am})eres  flow  against  a  counter  electromotive- 
force,  there  electric  energy  is  leaving  the  circuit  and  being  turned 
into  mechanical  energy,  helpins::  to  drive  the  machine.  The  one  is 
the  case  of  the  crenerator,  the  other  that  of  the  moLur.  But  now 
consider  an  alternator  with  the  ami)ere.s  lagging  behind  the  volts,  as 
indicated  by  the  diagram  of  Fig.  370.  It  is  clear  that  in  consequence 
of  this  lag  the  amperes  are  sometimes  flowing  against  the  volts. 


Fic.  370. — Effect  of  Lag  of  Current. 


instead  of  with  them.  In  fact,  we  may  divide  each  complete  period, 
such  as  OX  into  four  parts,  during  two  of  which,  namely  11.  and  IV. 
in  Fig.  370,  the  amperes  and  volts  are  alike  in  direction,  either  !)Oth 
positive,  or  else  both  negative;  during  the  other  two  parts— namely 
I.  and  III. — the  amperes  and  volts  are  opposed  in  direction  because 
the  volts  have  reversed  in  sign,  but  the  lagging  amperes  have  not  yet 
changed.  Now,  during  the  partial  periods  II.  and  IV.,  when  there  is 
agreement  in  sign,  the  machine  is  in  the  condition  of  being  a 
generator,  and  will  require  to  be  driven,  the  currents  in  the  armature- 
setting  up  a  counter  tongue.  But  during  the  other  partial  periods  I. 
and  III.,  when  there  is  opposition  in  sign,  the  machine  is  in  the* 
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condition  of  being  a  motor,  and  will  tend  to  drive  itsd(  the  torque 
helping  it  on.  The  conductors  are  consequently  subjected  to  a 
sacking  action,  alternately  resisting,  being  driven  and  then  helping 
to  drive  twice  in  each  period.  It  is  clear  that  if  there  is  little  lag 
there  will  be  little  motor  action,  the  imtial  periods  I.  and  III.  being 
brief ;  wliereas  if  there  is  much  lag  the  motor  action  will  increase. 
If  there  is  a  lag  of  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  period,  the  motor  and 
generator  actions  will  be  ecjual,  Similarly,  if  in  consequence  of 
capacity  the  current  leads  in  phase,  there  will  be  motor  action  in 
partial  periods.  This  subject  may  be  considered  in  another  way. 
The  electromotive- forces  change  sign  just  as  the  conductors  are 
passing  (Fig.  371),  from  one  magnetic  field  to  another,  where  the 
lines  run  in  an  opposite  direction.  If  the  currents  are  in  phase 
with  the  electromotive-forces,  they  will  always  tend  to  oppose  the 


Fig.  371. 


motion  that  generates  them,  and  will  reverse  when  the  conductor 
passes  into  the  reversed  field  as  nt  a,  a.  But  if  the  currents  lag, 
the  force  exerted  by  the  held  will  help  on  the  motion  of  those  con- 
ductors which  have  passed  from  one  tield  to  the  other  until  such 
time  as  the  currents  have  reversed  at  ^,  b. 

It  follows  that  when  there  is  a  difference  of  phase  between 
volts  and  amperes,  the  mean  power  in  a  cycle  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  power  which  it  gives  out  during  the 
partial  periods  IL  and  IV.,  and  the  power  which  it  receives 
back  from  the  circuit  during  the  partial  periods  I.  and  IIL  If 
the  phase  difference  is  less  than  90^  the  machine  acts  on  the 
whole  as  a  generator.  If  it  is  more  than  90''  the  machine  acts 
as  motor  on  the  whole.    If  two  alternators  are  coupled  in 
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series,  one  to  act  as  generator,  the  other  as  motor,  the  current 

-  will  be  nearly  in  phase  with  the  electromotive-force  in  the  one 
and  almost  exactly  opposed  to  the  electromotive-force  in  the 
other.   This  question  is  resumed  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

Analytical  Treatment  of  Fundamental  Equations  op 

Alternating  Currents. 

Beginning  witli  the  rase  of  a  loop  having  S..  turns,  placed  at  such 
an  angle  B  (measured  from  ilie  initial  position  as  in  Fig.  no,  where  it 
stands  right  across  the  field),  we  see  that  it  no  longer  encloses  the 
whole  number  of  magnetic  lines  which  are  present  in  the  magnetic 
circuit   When  we  omit  all  account  of  self-induction,  we  may  whte 

Ni^SaNcos^,  [I] 

where  is  the  amount  of  flux  actually  enclosed  by  the  loop  in  this 
position. 

To  get  a  complete  account  of  the  action  we  must  now  take  into 
consideration  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  induced  by  the  arcuU  m 
itself^  •  • 

If  current  C  flow  through  a  circuit  whose  coefficient  of  self- 
induction  or  inductance  is  L,  the  whole  self-induction  of  the  circuit 
will  be  equal  to  L  times  C ;  and  the  product  L  C  will  represent  the 

*  Neiunaim's  mttbcmatical  investigation  of  the  effect  of  conndering  the  sdf- 
iadnction  of  the  circiiit  in  relation  to  a  periodic  dedromotive^brcei  waspnUidied 
in  1845,  but  idf-indttctive  phenomena  had  pceviously  been  studied  Iqr  Henry  and 

by  Faraday. 

Other  mathematical  investigations  of  allernatinc^  electric  currents  have  been 
given  by  Weber  in  bis  EUktrodynanmche  Maashtstimmun^en,  and  by  the 
following : — 

Koosen,  /*i>iY'  btxxvii,  386,  1852. 

Le  Ronx,  Ann,  Ckim^  Pkys.  [3],  1. 463,  1857. 

Clerk  Maxwell,  Phil.  Transit  1865,  p.  473. 

F.  Kohlrausch,  I\\X'  Ann.y  cxlviii.  143,  1873.* 

Jamin  and  Richard,  Attn.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  xvii.,  276,  1869. 

Joubert,  Ann.  de  FEcok  Xormalc  Supiriiure^  [x ,  1881  ;  and  Jimrttol  de 

Physique^  s.  ii.  t.  ii.  p.  293,  1883, 

Lord  Rayleigh,  Phil.  Mag.,  May  iSi>6,  p.  375. 

HopkinsoD,  Lecture  at  Instit.  Civil  Engineers  (on  Electric  Lighting),  l883» 

„       Jour*  Soc,  Teligr,  Engineers,  xiiL 

„       /Vw.  Xey,  Soe,,  Feb,  1887. 
Abslncts  of  the  most  important  of  these  will  be  foond  in  Fleming's  book  on 
the  AUemaU  Current  Tnmsfarmer, 
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total  amount-  of  enclosing  of  magnetic  Sines  by  the  convolutions  of 
■the  ciicttit 

But  we  know  that  if  thete  is  a  cunent  C  in  the  circuit,  we  ought . 
to  write  the  equation  in  fuU^ 

Ni  =  Sj  N  cos  ^  -f  L  C.  [II.] 

Now  we  know  that  any  variation  in  N,  will  set  up  induced 
electromotive-force,  and  that  at  any  moment  the  electromotive-force 
will  have  the  value  ,  . 

•where  we  use  the  negative  sign  to  show  that  an  increase  in  Nj  will 
produce  an  inverse  or  negative  electromotive-force.  Any  change  in 
N|,  from  whatever  source  arising,  w  ill  set  up  electromotive  force.  In 
the  absence  of  armature  reactions  the  only  quantities  whose  vnrintions 
•contribute  to  the  variations  of  Ni  arc  B  and  C.  The  angle  of  j  JOMiion  6* 
varies  from  o  to  2  tt  (radians) ;  that  is  to  say,  from  o'^  right  round  to 
.360  ,  and  then  recurs ;  and  its  cosine  thea  iore  fluctuates  between  i  vid 

—  1.    The  current  C  varies  also  from  a  certain  maximum  value  -f  C  , 

to  an  equal  negative  value  —  C,u«,.  We  will  neglect  all  the  variations 
of  the  other  quantities,  not  because  these  variations  would  not  be 
instructive — for  that  would  be  quite  untrue — but  because  of  their 
ilesser  piaclical  importance.   Then  we  have 

^^•-7/^"  dt  

Now  suppose  that  while  the  armature  loop  has  turned  through  the 
angle  ^,  the  time  occupied — a  small  fraction  of  a  second — is  t  Also 
4akeT  to  represent  the  time  taken  for  one  revolution ;  so  that  if  there 

were  n  revolutions  *  per  second,  T  will  be  i  /  n  of  a  second.  Then 

obviously  ^  will  be  the    part  of  a  whole  revolution,  and  as  there  are 

a  TT  radians  in  a  circle,  the  angle  expressed  in  radians  will  be 

where  p  is  written  short  for  2  7    and  called  the  puisaihn^ 

'  For  multipolar  machines  the  nuinlicr  of  aUcrn.ilinn^  is  more  numerous  than 
the  Dumber  of  revolution^  in  pruportiou  to  the  uumbers  uf  pairs  of  poles.  The 
sjrmbol  n  will  in  this  case  stand  for  alternations  per  second* 
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Ituerdng  this  value,  and  perfonning  the  diffeitotiatioii>  we  get 

d  C 

E|  =  2ir//SaN  .sin//  —  L  — ;  C^V.] 

at 

Consider  this  equation  carefully.  It  shows  us  that  when  the  dynamo 
is  on  open  circuit,  so  that  there  is  no  current,  then  self-induction 
would  not  come  in  at  all  The  negative  sign  also  indicates  that  that 
part  of  the  electromotive-force  which  is  due  to  the  self-induction 
opposes  the  other  part  Now  write  D  for  the  group  of  qnnbols 
3  ir  «i  Sg  N.  Further,  we  know  that  that  part  of  the  electromotive-force 
which  is  effective  in  driving  the  current  through  the  resistance  may  be 
calculated  fay  simply  appl)  ing  Ohm's  law.  So  if  Ei»  as  found  in  formula 
(IV.],  be  the  nett  or  effective  dectiomotive-fofce  at  the  time  /,  we 
may  write  £,  =  R  C«;  whence 

KC,«Dsin^-L^. 


This  is  a  differential  equation  of  the  form 

«^+^^  =  sin/^.  .  . 

(See  Boole's  Differential  EguatiotiSf  p.  38.) 
The  solution  is 


-where  <^  is  called  the  retardation  or  angle  of  lag^  and  has  the  value 
such  that 

2  IT  /I  L 

'    tan^  = 


In  the  second  term  of  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
;above  equation,  the  symbol  ^  is  a  constant  of  integration,  and  c  is 
>used  in  its  common  mathematical  sense  to  represent  the  number 
,3  *  7 182,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Napierian  (or  hyperbolic)  logarithms. 
This  second  term  ,  relates  only  to  the  irregidarities  during  the  first 
•starting  of  the  current,  and  dies  out  as  the  time  /  increases  in  value. 
The  phenomenon  of  inductive  rush,  sometimes  noticed  when  current 
•is  suddenly  switched  on  or.off,  is  of  this  nature*  In  general  the  ex* 
j>onential  term  may  be  omitted. 
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We  have,  therefore,  got  our  equation  for  the  current  at  time  /  as 
follows : — 

whidi  should  be  compared  with  the  value  D  sin  I?  R  that  the  current 
would  have  if  there  were  no  self-induction.  We  see  by  com- 
paring the  two  expressions  that  our  current  still  follows  a  sine-function, 
but  it  is  the  sinc-function  not  of  the  angle  6',  hut  of  the  angle  {fi  —  ^) 
that  is  to  say,  its  waves  la\;  beliiiui  those  of  the  impressed  electro- 
motive force.  Also,  the  amplitude  of  the  current  is  reduced,  becau>e 
everything  is  going  on  as  if  the  amplitude  of  the  impressed  elertro- 
motive-force  had  been  altered  from  D  to  D  cos  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  effective  electromotive-force  is  equal  to  the  part  of  the 
impressed  electromotive-force  as  resolved  along  the  hne  of  the  lagging 

current  If  we  substitute  for  cos  ^  its  value  R  ItJ^  +  ^  l»\  we 
reduce  the  equation  to  the  form 

_  D  sin      -  ^)  .  . 

which  is  what  we  deduced  from  geometrical  considerations. 

To  establish  the  equations  for  the  case  of  a  dicuit  possessing 
capacity  and  resistance  only,  we  may  proceed  very  simply  to  calculate 
what  impressed  electromotive-force  is  needed  both  to  drive  the  current 
through  the  resistance  and  to  charge  the  condenser.  Assume 
C  =  Co  sin  A  Let  die  condenser  of  capacity  K  (fiuads)  have  a 
charge  g  at  any  instant,  then  its  potential  wOl  be  ^  /  K,  and  the 
corresponding  electromotive-force  needed  at  that  instant  to  drive  the 
current  will  be 


RC  +  £  =  E. 


But 


^  =  Jc<//=  ~^C«cos^,  where  d  =// =  2ir«/. 


Substituting,  we  get 

R  C,  sin  ^  -      C.  cos  ^  =  E. 

Now  divide  both  sides  by 
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and  call 


tan  ^  = 


—  r 


Then 


I 


aad 


cos  ^  = 


R 

V       /  . 


C»(cos  <^  ,  sin^  -  sin  ^  .  cos  ^)  =  E-r  v/      +    ^  • 
C»n(*-*)»__^  

This  indicates  that  the  volts  will  lag  in  phase  behind  the  current ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  current  will  lead  in  phase. 

Afi^an  Power, — The  mean  power  is  obtained  by  integrating  the 
power  during  one  period  and  dividing  by  that  period,  and  therefore 
may  be  written 

If  we  square  the  expression  [VII.]  found  for  current  and  substitute 
for  the  square  of  the  sine  its  mean  value,  viz.  j^,  and  then  multiply  by 
R  we  get  as  the  mean  power  (in  watts) 

R'^  4-  4  TT  -  //  -  L-* 

Tliis  exj^ression,  ty  a  well-known  algebraic  rule,  will  be  a  maxinuini 
for  variations  of  R,  when  R  is  such  lint  the  two  terms  in  the  de- 
nominator are  equal,  or  when  the  resistance  equals  the  inductance. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  highest  lag  is  45°.  But  though  this  is 
the  condition  for  highest  plant  efHciency,  the  regulation  is,  under  these 
circumstances,  bad.  Hence  it  is  better  to  use  such  a  machine  for 
lesser  currents  than  those  which  would  produce  so  great  a  lag. 

2  P 
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Skin  Effect, — When  the  frequency  is  high,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  alternate  current  to  distribute  itself  unequally  through  the  cross- 
section  of  the  conductor,  flowing  most  strongly  in  the  surface  parts. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  hollow  conductors,  or  flat 
conductors,  rather  than  solid  round  wires.  But  with  frequencies  not 
exceeding  loo  periods  per  second,  this  tendency  b  negligibly  small 
in  copper  conductors  under  one  centimetre  in  diameter.  Where  the 
conductor  is  large^  or  the  frequency  high,  the  effect  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  instances  calculated  by  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  copper  conductor  exposed  to  an  electromotive- 
force  making  loo  alternations  per  second,  at  x  centimetre  from  the 
surface  the  maximum  current  would  only  be  o"2o8  times  thi.t  at  the 
surface  ;  at  a  distance  of  2  centimetres  only  0*043  ;  and  at  a  distance 
of  4  centimetres  less  than        part  of  tlie  \  auie  at  the  surface. 

If  the  electromolive-fuice  makes  a  million  alternations  per  se(  end, 
the  current  at  a  depth  of  one  millimetre  is  less  than  one  six- 
millionth  part  of  its  surface  value. 

The  case  of  an  iron  conductor  is  more  remarkable.  Taking  the 
pernieaLility  at  1000  and  the  iVciiuency  at  100  jjer  second,  the  (  urrent 
at  a  ilei>th  of  one  millimetre  is  only  0*13  times  the  surface  value; 
while  at  5  millimetres  it  is  less  than  one  twenty-thousandth  part  of  its 
surface  value. 

•  Elements  of  the  Malhcmatical  Iheory  0/  ELciridiy  and  Aiagnelisin  (Cam- 
li:  l^c  Unimsity  Press.) 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

ALTERNATORS. 

Alterxators,  or  alternate-current  dynamos,  may  be  classi- 
fied in  three  sorts  : — 

L  Those  with  stationary  field-magnet  and  rotating 
armature. 

II.  Those  with   rotating  field*magnct  and  stationary 

armature. 

III.  Those  with  both  field-magnet  part  and  armature 
part  stationary,  the  amount  of  m^netic  induction  from  tlic 
latter  through  the  former  being  caused  to  vary  or  alternate  in 
direction  by  the  revolution  of  appropriate  pieces  of  iron,  called 
induciars. 

Alternators  may  also  be  classified  into  single-phase  and 

polyphase  according  to  whether  tlicir  coils  arc  so  arranged  that 
the  currents  all  rise  and  fall  in  them  at  the  same  instants,  or 
whether  they  have  two,  three  or  more  circuits  so  arranged  that 
the  currents  in  one  part  are  out  of  phase  with  those  in  another 
•circuit  The  frequency  used  in  practice  varies  between  25 
periods  per  second  to  100  or  sometimes  150  periods  per 
second ;  but  each  machine  is  expected  to  work  at  its  own 
proper  frequency.  I'he  symb(jl  //,  used  ha  the  number  of 
revolutions  j)er  second  in  the  formulne  for  continuous-current 
dynamos,  is  also  used,  in  formulas  for  alternate  currents  for  the 
number  of  periods  per  second,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  number 
of  complete  alternations  there  would  be  if  the  dynamos  had 
but  one  pair  of  poles.  For  arc  lighting  it  is  impracticable  to 
work  with  a  lower  frequency  than  40,  though  lower  frequencies 
are  quile  as  good  for  motor  driving.  The  higher  the  frequency! 
the  smaller  the  transformers  ;  but  very  higli  frequencies  give 
trouble,  increasing  the  inductive  drop  in  the  mains.    As  it  is 

2  P  2 
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requisite  in  alternate-current  working  to  have  so  many  alter- 
nations in  every  second,  and  as  mechanical  considerations 

forbid  very  high  speeds,  it  is  the  general  practice  to  make  this- 
class  of  machines  multipolar,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
poles  of  alternate  polarity  arranged  symmetrically  around 
a  common  centre.  The  number  of  symmetrical  poles  in 
machines  of  different  systems  varies  from  12  to  48  or  more. 

The  armatures  of  alternators  may  be  of  ring,  drum,  pole, 
or  disk  type ;  but  the  groupincr  of  the  windings  is  in  general 
different  from  that  which  would  be  adopted  for  a  runtinuous- 
current  dynamo.  The  field-magnet  being  multipolar,  a  section 
of  the  armature  winding  which  is  passing  a  N-pole  will  have 
currents  induced  in  it  that  circulate  in  an  opposite  sense  to 
those  induced  in  a  section  which  is  at  the  same  moment 
passing  a  S-pole.  Hence  in  an  alternate-current  ring  the 
successive  sections  must  be  either  wound  or  connected  so  as 
to  be  alternately  right-handed  and  left-handed.  In  alternate- 
current  drums  the  sections  do  not  overlap  one  another  as  in 
ordinary  drum  armatures ;  nor  do  they  overlap  in  altemate- 
'  current  disk  armatures. 

Ring  Armatures, — ^This  type  was  invented  in  1878,  almcst 


f 


Figs.  373  and  373.— Rikg-Armaturb  Series 

WIKDINGS  FOR  ALTERNATORS. 


simultaneously  by  Gramme  ^  and  by  Wilde,'  the  main  differ- 
ence between  them  being  that,  whilst  Gramme  rotated  his 

>  Specification  of  Patent,  953  of  187S.  *  Ibid ,  1^28  of  187& 
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field-inai^^net  within  a  large  stationary  ring,  Wilde  rotated  his 
ring-armature  within  an  external  system  of  inwardly-pointing 
field-magnet  poles  (see  Fig.  loi,  No.  28).  When  ring  armatures 
are  used  in  this  type  of 
dynamo,  they  must  not 
be  wound  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  continuous- 
current  armatures.  If  the 
successive  sections  are  to 
be  connected  up  in  series 
then  they  must  be  wound 
as  shown  in  Fig.  372, 
alternately  with  right- 
handed  and  left-handed 
windings.  If  all  the  sec- 
tions are  coiled  right- 
handedly,  then  they  must 

be  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  373  ;  Ibr  the  electromotive-force 
induced  in  a  coil  as  it  passes  under  a  N-pole  will  circulate 

around  the  armature  core  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in- 
duced in  the  neighbouring  coil  that  is  passing  under  a  S-pole. 


Fig.  374.— Simple  Bipolar 
Ring  Alternator. 


Fig,  375.— Ring-armature  Parallel  Winding  for  Alternator. 

If  a  Gramme  rin[(  wound  in  the  ordinary  way  is  connected 
down  to  slip-rings  from  two  points  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
diameter,  it  will  yield  an  alternating  current  when  revolved  in 
a  bipolar  field.   In  a  multipolar  field  the  ring  will  need 
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multipolar  connexions  alLcmalcly  at  points  corresponding  to 
the  pitch  of  the  poles.  In  this  case.  Fig.  375,  the  various 
sections  of  the  ring  are  all  in  parallel. 

A  diagram  of  the  Gramme  alternator  is  shown  in  Fig,  376^ 
The  sections  of  the  winding  of  this  machine  were  four  times 
as  numerous  as  the  poles,  and  might  be  coupled  to  feed  four 
separate  circuits.  It  is  clear  that  the  revolving  poles  would 
conic  past  the  four  adjacent  sections  successively,  so  that  the 
four  alternating  currents  generated  would  differ  in  phase  from 
one  another.    Gramme's  was  in  fact  a  polyphase  machine. 


rio.  376.— Grammk  Alternator. 


One  form  of  (Jramnie  alternator,  designed  for  use  with 
Jablochkoff's  candles,  had  four  separate  circuits  differing  45** 
in  phase  from  each  other.  Another  ring  alternator,  by  De 
Meritens,  with  permanent  steel  magnets,  was  a  favourite  about 
1879.  A  ring  armature  with  external  magnet  is  used  by 
Messrs.  Ernest  Scott  and  Mountain. 

In  Kapp's  early  alternator  depicted  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  book,  the  ring  lies  betw  een  a  double  crown  of  field- 
magnet  poles.  Other  ring  alternators  liave  been  designed  by 
Rankine  Kennedy,  who  uses  a  discoidal  ring  between  alter* 
nately-spaced  alternate  poles  within  an  iron-clad  magnet ;  and 
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Fig.  377. — Karly  Form  of  WESTixciiousg 
Alternator. 


by  Mordcy,  who  has  sugp^cstcd  »i  form  with  two  Pacinotti  l  ing^s, 
one  laminated,  as  armature,  one  non-laminated,  as  field- 
ma  j^Miet. 

Drutn  Armatures. — So  far  as  the  active  wires  are  concerned, 
they  may  be  coupled  up  quite  as  effectively  without  being 
wound  around  a  ring  core. 
In  Fii^.  377,  which  is  a 
diagrammatic  picture  of 
the  early  Westinghousc 
alternator,  the  windings 
lay  on  the  outside  of  a 
drum  core  ;  the  sections 
being  coiled  separately 
in  temporary  frames  and 
then  laid  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  core,  with  the 
ends  turned  down  over 
the  end  core  disks  and 
firmly  secured. 

In  the  recent  Westinghouse  machines  the  coils  are  held  in 
deep  slots  in  the  iron  of  the  armature.  Large  armatures 
are  built  up  of  segments,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  378^ 
composed  of  thin  mild 
steel  stampings  bolted 
together  and  assembled 
so  as  to  form  a  core  like 
the  larger  cores  shown  in 
Fig.  216,  p.  288.  The 
joint  in  the  segments 
being  made  in  the  centre 
of  a  tooth  does  not  affect 
the  reluctance  of  the 
magnetic  circuit.  The 
coils,  wound  on  formers, 
are  at  first  of  sufficient 

width  to  slip  over  the  projections  of  the  teeth.  When  in 
position  their  ends  are  nipped  so  that  they  fit  closely  and 
are  held  by  the  teeth  from  flying  out.    This  construction  is 


Fig.  378.— WESTiNGiiorsE  Core 
.Segme.nt. 
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further  illustrated  in  Fig.  401,  p.  602,  which  shows  the  wooden 
wedges  driven  in  longitudinally  to  make  the  whole  compact. 

Fig.  379  has  an  internal  revolving  fickl-magnct,  and  as 
armature  an  external  cylinder  built  of  segmental  core-plates. 


Fig." 379.— Early  Form  of  Elwell-Parker  Alternator. 


against  the  inner  periphery  of  which  the  armature  coils  are 
fastened. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  this  form  to  Fig.  380,  which  shows 
the  construction  of  Zipemowsky,  in  which'  the  iield-roagnet 


Fio,  38a— Ganz-Zipernowsky  Alternator. 


cores  arc  made  up  of  U-shaped  stampings,  and  the  armature 
cores  of  short  T-shaped  pieces  which  project  through  the  coils, 
and  are  removable  singh .  \Vc  are  thus  passing  away  from 
the  drum  type  toward  that  with  pole  armature. 
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Hopkinson's  alternator,  Fig.  411,  p.  613,  is  an  inversion 
of  this  design,  the  field-magnet  being  fixed  and  external. 

Disk  Armatures. — In  these  machines  the  armature  coils 
are  arranged  around  the  periphery  of  a  thin  disk.  The  field- 
magnets  consist  of  two  crowns  of  fixed  coils,  with  iron  cores 
arranged  so  that  their  free  poles  are  opposite  to  one  another, 
with  a  space  between  them  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the 
armature.  Fig.  383.  The  poles  taken  in  order  round  each 
crown  are  alternately  of  N  and  S  polarity  ;  and  opposite  a 
N-pole  of  one  crown  faces  a  S-pole  of  the  other  crown.  This 
•description  will  apply  to  the  magnets  of  the  alternate-current 
machines  of  Wilde  and 
Siemens,  and  to  Fcrranti's 
alternator.  The  principle 
will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  381,  which 
gives  a  general  view  of  the 
arrangement.  Since  the 
magnetic  lines  run  in  oppo- 
site directions  between  the 
fixed  coils,  which  are  alter- 
nately S— N,  N — S,  as 
described  above,  the  mov- 
ing coils  will  necessarily  be  fic.  sSi.-^I'rixcii'le  uf  Disk 
traversed  by  alternating  Alternator. 
-currents ;  and  as  the  alter- 
nate coils  of  the  armature  will  be  traversed  by  currents  in 
opposite  senses,  it  is  needful  to  connect  them  up,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  38 1  or  384,  so  that  they  shall  not  oppose  one  another's 
action. 

Siemens'  alternators,  dating  from  1878,  realize  this  design 
-with  a  thin  disk  armature  built  up  of  wedge-shaped  coils. 
F^erranti's  alternators  follow  the  same  plan,  the  copper 
coils  being  built  up  into  a  thin  disk,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  382 
and  383. 

Collecting  Rings. — In  those  alternators  in  which  the  arma- 
ture part  is  fixed,  mere  terminals  are  required  for  collecting 
the  main  current.     In  machines  with  rotating  armatures 
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simple  sliding  connexions  are  needed.  The  usual  method  of 
collecting  is  shown  in  Fig.  384.    Two  undivided  insulated 


Figs.  382  and  383.— Ferranti  Alternator. 


metal  rings,  forming  the  terminals  of  the  armature  coil,  slide 
each  under  a  collecting-brush. 

Where  high  voltages  are  used  the  two  slip-rings  should  be 
so  placed  that  by  no  accident  can  an  attendant  touch  both  at 


FlO.  384.— COLI.BCTING*RINGS  OP  ALTB&NATOKS. 


the  same  time.  It  is  also  well  to  provide  two  brushes  to  each 
ring  to  make  contact  sure.   For  alternators  with  stationary^ 
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armatures  a  similar  but  smaller  pair  of  slip-rings  suffice  to 

cai  n  tiic  excitini;  current  to  the  revolving  field-magnets. 

Coupling  Armature  Coils. — There  are  various  ways  of 
coupling  up  the  coils  of  alternators,  accordini;  to  their  purpose. 
For  low-voltage  work  the  coils  may  be  coupled  up  in  parallel 
as  in  Fig.  385,  so  as  to  reduce  the  internal  resistance ;  whilst 
for  supplying  distant  transformers  and  for  transmission  of 
power,  in  both  of  which  cases  high  electromotive-force  is 
required,  the  more  usual  mode  of  connecting  is  to  join  the 
several  coils  in  series,  as  in  Figs.  385  and  386. 


Figs.  38$  and  386.— Difpbrent  Monr^  r,i  c.  uplinc  up  ARMATURB-ooiLit 

OF  Alternators. 


Comparison  of  Continuous  and  Alicrnate-Currcnt  Winding, 
— \Vc  have  seen  above  in  the  case  of  ring  windings  how  a 
system  of  parallel  grouping  could  be  reached  by  connecting 
down  at  appropriate  intervals.  Precisely  similar  considerations 
apply  in  the  case  of  drum  windings.  For  instance^  a  lo-pole 
armature  with  360  conductors  might  be  wound  as  a  re-entrant 
lap-winding  by  connectin<^r  forw  ard  at  one  end  of  the  druiu 
over  a  spacing  of  37,  and  then  lapping  back  at  the  other  cud 
over  a  spacing  of  35.  This  is  just  what  might  be  used  with  a- 
180-part  commutator  for  continuous  currents.  But  suppose 
no  commutator  added,  and  ten  connexions  brought  down  at 
r^ular  intervals  (as  in  Fig.  375)  to  two  slip-rings  :  it  will  then 
serve  as  an  alternate-current  armature.  Instead  of  using  this 
lap  winding,  the  360  conductors  might  be  grouped  in  10  lots  of 
36  each,  each  lot  of  36  being  connected  (like  Fig.  377),  as  a 
pancake  coil,  opposite  a  pole,  and  then  all  10  put  in  parallel  as 
before.  We  shall  consider  later  the  effect  of  concentrating  the 
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'Coils  around  polar  points,  as  distinguished  from  the  distrihuHve 

winding  where  they  are  spaced  out  et|Ucilly.  If  we  wanted  to 
use  a  wave-winding,  the  number  360  will  not  suit  for  a  lopole 
.machine.  We  must  choose  358  with  a  spacing  of  35  and  37 
alternately.  As  this  winding  is  in  series  with  two  circuits 
.only  in  parallel  we  shall  need  only  two  connexions  to  the 
ilip-rings  from  points  equidistant  along  the  winding. 


Width  of  Pole-faces  and  Breadth  of  Armature 

Windings. 

The  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  N-pole  to  that  of  the 
adjacent  S-pole  may  be  called  the  pitch  of  an  alternator.  It 
is  desired  to  know  what  is  the  best  proportion  for  the  pole* 
faces  and  the  windings  to  bear  to  the  pitch.   This  matter  has 

been  discussed  by  Kapp.^      It  involves  two  questions — (i) 
in  what  way  \v\\\  the  \oltage  depend  on  the  relative  width  of 
poles  and  breadth  of  windings  ;  (2)  what  proportions  will  give 
.the  highest  plant-efficiency.    If  the  poles  are  too  wide,  so  as 
nearly  to  touch,  not  only  is  there  great  leakage^  but  the  coils 
must  be  inconveniently  crowded.   It  is  obvious  that  for  any 
coil  to  give  its  best  result  it  should  be  so  large  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  flux  of  magnetic  lines  from  each  pole  as  it  passes. 
If  it  is  smaller,  it  contributes  less  to  the  total  voltage.    If  it 
is  larger  it  merely  takes  more  space.    Hence  it  is  usual  to 
.make  the  width  of  the  internal  aperture  of  the  coils  but  little 
less  than  the  width  of  the  pole,  and  to  make  the  external  width 
•equal  to  the  pitch.   Compare  Figs.  377,  379  and  382,  in  the 
fnst  twc)  of  which  the  inner  width  is  rather  less,  and  in 
the  third  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  pole-faces,  whilst  the 
jdouble  breadth  of  copper  in  the  coils  is  about  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  poles. 

It  has  been  shown  on  p.  45  tliat  the  average  electro- 
duotive-force  of  a  continuous-current  dynamo  may  be  written 

E  =  «  Z  N  -MO®  ; 

*  Proc.  Institution  Civil  Mn^neers,  xcvii.  1889,  pt.  iii. 
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where  «  was  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  Z  the 
number  of  conductors  around  the  armature,  and  N  the 

magnetic  flux.     Wc  may  adapt  this  to  alternators,  whilst 
keeping  the   two  former   symbols,   and    usin^^  N  for  the 
magnetic  flux  through  •  any  one  pole,  by  multiplying  by  p- 
the  number  of  pairs  of  poles,  and  by  a  coefficient 
So  we  have 

E  (virtual  volts)  =.kp  nZH-r-  io\ 

If  the  fluctuations  followed  a  sine  curve,  so  that  the  virtual 
volts  were  i*i  times  greater  (see  p.  555)  than  the  average- 
volts,  and  the  coils  all  joined  in  series  (instead  of  two  parallels), 
then  k  would  have  the  value  2  *  2,  The  value  ^  of  k  for  various 
widths  of  poles  and  breadths  of  coils  has  been  calculated  hy 
Kapp,  with  the  following  results;  the  field  under  each  pole- 
being  supposed  uniform 


Pole  Width. 

Total  Breadlli«r  Copper  in  CoiL           j  k 

1.  Equal  to  pitch 

2.  Equal  to  piteh 

3.  Halfofpitdi 

4.  Half  of  pitch 

5.  Third  of  pitch 

Equal  to  pitch  (cofcring  whole  nirface)  |      i  *  t6o 
Half  of  pitch  (covering  half  snrface)             >  *  63  $ 

Equal  to  pitch  (coTcring  whole  surface)  |      i  635 
Half  of  pitch  (covering  half  surface)       1      2  *  300 

Third  of  ]iitch  (covering  ihirrl  of  surface)          2  "830 

If  there  were  no  spre  ading  of  the  magnetic  field,  No.  4  oC 
these  would  be  best  (being  also  nearest  sine-law).  On  a. 
smooth  core  such  as  V'v^.  2,77  or  Fig.  379,  the  useful  breadth- 
of  wires  is  that  which  would  just  lie  between  the  pole-tips. 
The  output  of  a  machine  having  a  given  thickness  of  copper 
in  the  gap  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  such  wires  and  to 
the  width  of  the  pole -face ;  therefore  to  the  product  of  the 
two  breadths,  the  sum  of  which  (if  there  were  no  magnetic 
spreading)  would  equal  the  pitch.  Hence  the  output  wouldi 
be  a  maximum  when  the  breadth  of  coils  and  width  of  poles- 

1  Sec  also  Brousson  on  "  The  Determination  of  the  E.M.F.  of  Alternators,"' 
•    £itc,  Worlds  1895.  ^^''^  236* 
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were  each  half  the  pitch.  But  Elihu  Thomson  has  found  by 
experiment  that,  owing  to  the  distortion  of  the  magnetic  field 
when  the  machine  is  running,  there  is  an  advantage  in  making 

the  breadth  of  copper  greater  than  this  ;  this  is  by  diminishing 
the  aperture  of  the  coils  to  something  less  than  one-half  the 
width  of  the  pole-face. 

Let  us  consider  more  closely  the  effect  of  breadth  of  the 
windings  in  the  coils  of  the  armature.  Consider  a  multipolar 
revolving  field-magne^  such  as  Fig.  387,  in  which  we  will 
assume  that  the  pole-pieces  have  been  so  shaped  that  the 
magnetic  field  in  the  gap-space  between  poles  and  armature 
cores  is  distributed  in  a  manner  so  as  to  give  a  regular  and 
smooth  wave-form  for  the  curve  of  electromotive-force  induced 
in  any  one  conductor  placed  in  the  gap.  We  will  represent 
electromotive-forces  which  act  upwards,  or  towards  the  reader. 


by  a  dot,  and  those  which  act  downwards,  or  from  the  reader, 
by  a  cross  placed  in  the  section  of  the  conductor.  Then  it  is 
obvious  that  there  will  be  induced  electromotive-forces  acting 
upwards  in  those  conductors  in  front  of  which  the  S-pole 
is  moving  to  the  right,  and  downwards  in  those  which  the 
N-pole  is  passing.  But  these  electromotive-forces  will  not 
be  equal  at  the  same  instant  amongst  themselves  :  they  will 
be  greatest  in  those  conducUas  which  arc  most  active,  that  is 
to  say,  in  those  which  arc  passing  through  the  strongest 
magnetic  field.  Each  conductor  wiU  go  through  an  equal 
cycle  of  inductive  action,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  come  to 
their  maximum  one  after  the  other.  For  convenience  we  will 
suppose  this  maximum  to  occur  in  each  conductor  as  the 
middle  of  the  pole  passes  it.  Now  suppose  (as  is  usual  in 
construction)  that  a  number  of  these  conductors  arc  connected 


Fio.  387. 


Fio.  388. 
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up,  as  in  Fig.  389,  to  form  a  coil ;  their  electromotive-forces 
will  be  added  together.    If  a  view  is  taken,  as  in  Fig.  389, 
where  we  are  supposed  to  be  looking  back  at  the  poles  passing  - 
from  rigfht  to  left,  \vc  shall  understand  this  a  little  more  plainly. 

A  moment  later  the  N-polc  will  come  ri^^ht  behind  the  coil 
as  in  Fig.  390.  This  figure  shows  that  there  can  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  inner  windings  of  the  coil  much  nearer 
together  than  the  breadth  of  the  pole^face,  since  at  this  instant 
their  electromotive-forces  are  opposing  one  another.  But  the 
actual  electromotive-force  generated  by  a  coil  of  a  given 
number  of  turns  would  be  greater  if  they  could  be  all  of  the 
same  size,  so  that  all  should  reach  their  maximum  action  at 
the  same  instant. 


Fig.  389.  Fig.  390.  Fig.  391. 


This  point  may  be  further  elucidated  by  the  use  of  a 
<lock  diagram.  Suppose  the  maximum  electix>inotive-force 
generated  in  one  conductor  to  be  represented  by  the  pointer 

O  A  in  Fig.  391.  Then  the  projection  of  O  A  upon  the  vertical 
line  O  P  gives  the  value  of  the  clcctromotivc-force  at  the 
instant  when  the  angle  AOP  corresponds  to  the  phase  of  the 
induction  that  is  going  on  in  the  period.  Let  there  be  two 
other  conductors  situated  a  little  further  along  so  that  these 
electromotive-forces  would  be  represented  separately  by  O  B 
and  O  C.  We  have  to  find  what  the  effect  will  be  of  joining 
them  all  in  series.  IK'  the  rules  iox  compounding  vector 
quantities,  wc  shall  fmd  their  resultant  by  drawing  from  A  the 
line  A  B'  equal  and  parallel  to  O  B,  and  from  B'  the  line 
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B'  C  equal  and  parallel  to  O  C.  Then  O  C  is  the  resultant ; 
and  its  projection  O  Q  upon  the  vertical  line  gives  the  instan- 
taneous value  of  the  united  electromotJve-force  of  the  three 

conductors.  Had  they  all  been  placed  close  up  to  one 
another  at  A  without  any  difference  of  pliasc  between  then^ 
the  resultant  would  have  been  O  A'",  and  this  projected  upon 
the  vertical  line  gives  O  P'"  as  the  instantaneous  value. 

A  numerical  way  of  considering  the  matter  may  be  useful 
Suppose  each  conductor  to  generate  an  electromotive- force, 
the  virtual  value  of  which  is  i  volt :  then  if  three  such 
conductors  arc  connected  up  in  series  their  total  electromotive- 
force  cannot  be  3  volts  unless  they  lie  so  close  together  that 
they  all  receive  their  maximum  values  at  the  same  time.  Any 
spreading  out  of  the  coils  musiXowox  the  value  of  the  resultant 
electromotive-force. 

It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  calculate  a  breadth-co- 
efhcient  for  a  coil  of  any  pai  Licular  angular  breadth.  Let  the 
symbol  stand  for  the  difference  of  phase  between  the  centre 
of  any  coil  and  its  outermost  conductor  on  either  side.  If  the 
machine  has  a  2-pole  magnet  the  value  of  is  simply  half 
the  angular  breadth  (in  radians)  subtended  by  the  coil.  If  the 
machine  is  multipolar,  having  /  pairs  of  poles,  then  the  angle 
of  the  phase-difference  will  be  equal  to  half  the  angular 
breadth  (as  measured  on  the  machine)  multiplied  by/.  Or, 
if  the  linear  breadth  of  the  coil  measured  along  the  circum- 
ference be  called  b,  and  the  diameter  of  the  machine  is 
d,  the  angle  ^  of  the  phase-difference  corresponding  to  the 
half-breadth  will  bp-^d.  Now  the  average  value  of 
the  virtual  electromotive-force  in  all  the  conductors  comprised 
within  this  breadth  will  be  given  by  the  formula 


where  e  is  the  virtual  value  electromotive-force  in  any  one 

conductor  and  7  is  the  angle  of  difference  of  phase  betwcei^ 
the  E.M.F.  in  any  conductor  of  the  coil  and  the  E.M.F.  in  the 
central  conductor  of  the  coil.    If  we  call  the  part  of  this  ex- 


e  .  cos  7  •  ^7 ; 
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pression  which  depends  on  ^  the  breadth  coefficient,  and 

denote  il  by  g,  then  ^jerforming  the  intcj^iation  vvc  have 

^  s  sin  -r 

In  order  to  give  some  numerical  values  we  may  anticipate 
some  of  the  constructions  later  shown.  For  instance,  in  a  ring 
wound  with  four  coils  each  covering  one  quadrant  (as  in 

Fig.  467)1 

^  =  45**  =  radius :  q  3=  0'90. 

In  the  case  of  a  ring  wound  with  three  coils^  each  covering 
120"; 

^  =  60*  =  radius :  ^  =  o  *  82. 

In  tlie  case  oi  a  liiig  wound  with  six  coils  each  covering  66*, 

=  30*^ SB  radius:^  =  o  95. 

As  an  example  consider  a  multipolar  2-phase  generator, 

havin^^  armature  conductors  carried  through  holes  in  the  core 
disks,  and  having  12  equally  spaced  holes  in  the  repeat 
from  one  N-pole  to  the  next  N-pole.  In  this  case  six 
of  the  conductors  belong  to  one  phase,  six  to  the  other,  and 
each  group  will  consist  of  three  up  and  three  down.  The 
three  in  a  group  occupy  one*fourth  the  whole  breadth,  or  are 
equivalent  to  90^  on  the  circle  of  reference :  but  as  the  con- 
ductors arc  cun fined  within  holes,  the  virtual  an^:^ular  distance 
between  the  two  outer  conductors  of  the  three  is  60°,  and  the 
half-distance  30°  ;  whence    =  0*95. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  whether  armatures 
should  or  should  not  have  iron  cores.  Iron  cores  are  certainly 
inadmissible  in  thin  disk  armatures,  as  they  would  inevitably 
jamb  a^c^ainst  the  pole-faces.  Owinc,^  to  the  high  frequency  of 
alternation,  the  loss  by  hysteresis  in  machines  with  iron  cores 
becomes  serious,  unless  the  magnetization  is  kept  down  below 
7000  lines  per  sq.  cm.,  and  even  then  is  not  negligible.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  more  loss  by  eddy  currents  ^  in  the 
copper  in  machines  not  having  iron  cores. 

>  S«e  remarks  by  Elibu  Thomson  in  coounent  on  Kftpp*s  paper,  iSwv  a4 
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Modes  of  Excitation  of  Field-Magnets. 


In  the  older  machines  the  field -magnets  were  either  of  steel 
permanently  magnetized,  or  else  electromagnets  separately 
excited.  About  1869  began  the  practice  of  making  these 
machines  self-exciting  by  the  method  of  diverting  a  small 
current  from  one  or  more  of  the  armature  coils,  which  were 
for  this  purpose  separated  from  the  rest,  this  current  being 
passed  through  a  commutator,  which  rectified  the  alternations 
and  made  it  suitable  for  magnetizing  the  field-magnets.  This 

device  is  used  in  the  "composite" 
alternators  of  the  Thomson-Houston 
(General  Electric)  Co«,  and  in  those  of 
Ganz,  who  also  attains  the  effect  of 
compounding  by  supplying  the  field- 
mai^nets  with  a  rectified  current 
obtained  by  a  small  transformer  from 
the  main  current,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
portional. Such  rectifying  commu- 
nicators have  in  general  the  form 
depicted  in  Fig.  392,  consisting  of 
two  metal  cylinders  cut  like  crown- 
wheels, having  the  teeth  of  one  pro- 
jecting between  the  teeth  of  the  other. 
They  are  insulated  from  one  another,  one  being  connected  to 
one  end  of  the  wire  of  the  armature  coils  that  are  to  be  used 
for  exciting,  whilst  the  other  is  connected  to  the  other  end 
of  that  wire.  Two  brushes  are  set  so  that  one  presses  against 
a  tooth  of  one,  whilst  the  other  presses  against  a  tooth  of  the 
other  part  An  ordinary  commutator  having  as  many  bars 
as  poles  may  be  used ;  the  bars  being  connected  together 
alternately  into  two  sets.  If  the  iield-magnets  are  wound 
with  fine  wire,  such  a  commutator  may  be  used  (in  low- 
voltage  machines)  to  rectify  a  fraction  of  the  main  current, 
thus  making  the  machine  virtually  a  self-exciting  machine. 
It  is,  however,  more  usual  to  supply  each  alternator  with  a 
small  auxiliary  continuous-current  dynamo  termed  its  exciter. 


Fig.  392. 
Rectifying  Commutator 
FOR  Self-exciting 
Alternators. 
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A  convenient  way  of  regulating  the  current  or  potential  of 
alternators  is  to  interpose  a  variable  resistance  in  the  exciting 

circuit ;  the  resistance  being  operated  by  hand  or  by  some 
automatic  rcc^ulator  (see  Chapter  XXIX.).  This  method  is 
applicable  either  to  separately  excited  or  to  self-exciting 
machines.  In  the  case  where  separate  exciters  are  used,  the 
performance  of  the  alternator  may  be  regulated  by  control- 
ling (by  variable  resistances,  &c.)  the  exciting  circuit  of  the 
exciter. 

Alternators,  when  intended  for  supplying  glow-lamps  at 
constant  pressure,  whether  direct  at  low  voltage,  or  by  trans- 
formers at  high  voltage,  are  constructed  with  low  resistance 
in  the  armature  part.  Those  which  have  also  a  low  coeffi- 
cient of  self-induction  would  be  almost  self-regulating  if 
it  were  not  for  the  demagnetizing  influence  of  the  armature 
currents.  It  Lhc  licld  is  not  stiff  (p.  393)  or  if  there  is  iron  in 
the  armature,  or  if  the  armature's  reaction,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  ampere-turns  per  pole,  is  too  great,  the  machine 
will  require  much  more  excitation  at  full  load  than  at  no  load. 
Even  in  the  largest  machines  the  armature  ought  not  to  create 
more  than  3000  ampere*tums  per  pole.  Those  armatures  that 
have  the  windings  deep  sunk  between  great  teeth  of  iron  have 
both  great  self-inductive  drop,  and  great  demagnetizing  action 
at  full  load.  For  motor-driving  alternators  should  be  chosen 
which  have  no  great  inductive  reaction.  For  supplying  lamps 
in  series  with  a  constant  current  a  somewhat  different  type  of 
alternator  is  needed,  having  considerable  self-induction  in  the 
armature.  This  is  attained  by  winding  the  armature  coils, 
deeply  embedded  in  the  core,  or  wound  on  long  core-plates  to 
give  considerable  magnetic  inertia. 

The  demagnetizing  influence^  of  the  armature  current 
is  most  marked  when  the  field-magnets  are  weakly  excited. 
In  the  Mordey  alternator  (p.  619)  the  field-magnet  is  so 
powerful  that  tiie  diminution  of  the  electromotive-force  from 
this  cause  with  the  full  current  is  less  than  3  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  the  resulting  droop  in  the  characteristic  being  ex- 
tremely slight    The  demagnetizing  action  depends,  howevert 

'  See  'BitMia^v^  SlteirM  Jieviiuff  mL  a^Sj  Mtrcfa  1886. 
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on  the  pfme  of  the  currents.    If  they  neither  lag  nor  lead, 

there  will  be  no  demagnetizing  reaction,  only  a  distortion 
of  field  (p.  75).  But  if  they  lag  they  will  tend  to  demag- 
netize, while  if  they  lead  in  phase  they  will  help  to  magnetize 
the  field  Swinburne  ^  has  discussed  armature  reactions  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  has  suggested  the  use  of  condensers  to 
produce  an  effect  akin  to  compounding. 

Some  load-curves  for  an  alternator  have  been  given  by 
Kapp  {loc,  cit*\  and  should  be  compared  with  Fig.  261, 
p.  3^0- 

Now  in  an  actual  machine  there  are  many  armature  con- 
ductors spaced  symmetrically  around*  and  these  have  to  be 
grouped  together  by  connecting  wires  or  pieces.  In  the  case 
of  ring -wound  armatures  the  connecting  conductor  goes 

through  the  interior  of  tlic  ring-core,  thus  constituting  d.  spiral-- 
u  'uiding.  When  we  go  on  to  those  cases  in  which  the  winding 
is  entirely  exterior  to  the  core,  as  for  drum  armatures  and 
disk  armatures,  we  find  that  (as  with  continuous-current 
machines  also)  there  are  two  distinct  modes  of  procedure, 
which  we  may  respectively  denote  as  lap^inding  and  wave* 
ivinding.  The  distinction  arises  in  the  following  manner. 
Since  the  conductors  that  are  passing  a  north  pole  generate 
electromotive-forces  in  one  direction,  and  those  that  are 
passing  a  south  pole  generate  electromotive-forces  in  the 
opposite  direction,  it  is  clear  that  a  conductor  in  one  of  these 
groups  ought  to  be  connected  to  one  in  nearly  a  corre- 
sponding position  in  the  other  group,  so  that  the  current  may 
flow  down  one  and  up  the  other  in  agreement  with  the 
directions  of  the  eloctronioiivc-forccs.  So  after  having  passed 
down  opposite  a  north  pole  face,  the  conductor  may  be  con- 
nected to  one  that  passes  up  opposite  a  south  pole  face,  and 
the  winding  evidently  may  be  arranged  either  to  lap  back,  or 
to  zigzag  forward. 

Wave  windings  were  independently  suggested  in  18S1,  by 
Lord  Kelvin  and  by  Mr.  Fcrranti.  But  there  arc  disad- 
vantages in  its  use  for  high  voltages,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  insulation  between  each  ''wave"  and  the 

1  Journal  InsL  EfeOrical  Rn^tutrs^  xx.  173,  1891. 
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succeeding  one.  In  some  alternators — including  those  of 
Ferranti  and  Moidcy — the  coils  arc  joined  in  two  parallels, 
not  all  in  series,  a  construction  which  has  the  result  of 
keeping  the  points  of  greatest  potential  difference  widely 
apart 

This  distinction  between  lap-windings  and  wave-windings, 
as  applied  to  alternate-current  machines,  is  illustrated  in 


Fig.  394.— Alt£Rnat£-cuk&£nt  Machine:  Wave-winding. 


Fio.  39$.— Altbucate-currsnt  Machins:  RncG-wiNDma 


Figs.  393  and  394.  Fig.  393  represents  an  8-pole  alternator 
with  lap-winding,  each  "  element "  or  set  of  loops  extending 
across  the  same  breadth  as  the  **  pitch  "  or  distance  from  centre 

to  centre  of  two  adjacent  poles.  Only  24  conductors  have  been 
drawn  ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  successive  loops  are 
alternately  rii^^ht-handed  and  left-handed.  In  Fig.  394  is  shown 
the  same  alternator  with  a  wave-winding.  The  electromotive- 
force  of  the  two  machines  would  be  precisely  the  same ;  the 
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choice  between  the  two  methods  of  connecting  is  here  purely 
a  question  of  mechanical  convenience  in  construction  and 
cost  The  ring-winding  using  the  same  number  of  active 
conductors  is  shown  in  Fig.  395.  In  each  case  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  winding  are  connected  to  two  slip-rings,  which 
in  these  developed  drawings  are  represented  by  two  parallel 
lines.  These  therefore  represent  series  or  single-circuit 
windings. 

Polyphase  Aliernatars, — The  disadvantage  of  making  the 
coils  broad,  which  was  pointed  out  on  p.  592,  was  experi- 
mentally discovered  by  Gramme.  The  closer  the  coils  in 
any  one  group  were  huddled  together,  the  more  effective 

he  found  them.  If,  then,  in  his  rn^ichinc,  Fig.  376,  there 
had  been  only  eight  narrow  coiL-^ — one  upposite  each  pole 
— there  would  have  been  much  idle  spaco  on  the  machine. 
Gramme,  therefore,  filled  up  the  idle  space  with  other  coils. 
The  sections  of  the  winding  of  this  machine  were,  in  fact, 
four  times  as  numerous  as  the  poles,  and  might  have  been 
coupled  to  feed  four  separate  circuits.  It  is  clear  that  the 
revolving  poles  w  mld  come  past  the  four  adjacent  sections 
successively,  so  that  the  four  alternating  currents  generated 
would  differ  in  phase  from  one  another.  Gramme  knew  or 
discovered  that  it  would  not  do  to  join  all  the  coils  tc^ether. 
He  only  joined  together  those  that  at  any  one  instant  were 
opposite  the  poles.  So  there  were  four  separate  circuits 
each  consisting  of  eight  coils  joined  up  in  series.  And  these 
four  separate  windings  were  led  off  to  four  entirely  separate 
'  circuits,  each  supplying  a  number  of  Jablochkoff  candies  w  ith 
current.  Gramme's  alternator  was  unquestionably  a  polypfuis§ 
generator;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  at 
any  time  attempted  to  combine  the  currents  of  separate 
phases  for  any  useful  purpose,  or  that  he  knew  that  they 
could  be  so  combined.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  kc^jl  the 
circuits  separate  because  the  several  currents  in  them  were 
not  in  phase  with  one  another.  No  one,  at  that  time,  dreamed 
of  combining  currents  of  different  phase  so  as  to  get  a  rotatory 
magnetic  held 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  in  every  type  of 
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•alternator  ther^  will  be  idle  space  between  the  groups  of  cdls 
if  they  are  wound  advantageously  for  single-phase  working. 

If  we  make  the  armature  with  as  many  groups  of  windings 
as  there  are  poles  of  the  field  we  shall  have  a  single-phase 
machine.  If  we  make  the  coils  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
magnetic  fields  we  shall  get  a  2-phase  machine.  If  they  are 
three  times  as  numerous  a  3-phase  machine. 

The  lai^e  alternators  of  the  installation  at  Paddington^ 
designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Gordon  (which  were  fully  de» 
scribed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book),  are  2-phase 
machines,  with  "  red "  and  "  blue "  circuits  kept  separate. 
They  have  been  at  work  ever  since  1883. 


A  2-phase  alternator  was  designed  by  Bradley,  in  1887, 
using  in  a  bipolar  field  a  ring  connected  at  four  points  to  four 
slip-rings  (Fig.  396). 

As  the  ring  revolves  the  electromotive-forces  tend  always 
towards  the  highest  point.  Two  separate  alternate  currents 
may  therefore  be  taken  from  this  machine,  but  they  will  differ 
by  a  quarter-period  or  be  "  in  quadrature,"  as  represented  in 


A  3 -phase  alternator  might  have  been  made  by  coif 
necting  the  ring  to  three  slip  rings  at  points  120**  apart 

Gramme  indeed  wound  some  of  his  rings  with  three  inde- 
pendent sets  of  coils.  Such  a  machine  will  yield  three 
currents  in  three  separate  successive  pliases.    If  these  were 


S 


N 


Fig.  396.— Bradley's  2-phase  Geneeatok* 


Fig.  397. 
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grouped  as  in  Fig.  398,  we  might  join  up  the  A  coils  together 
into  one  circuit  (the  coils  being  wound  or  connected  alter- 
nately right-handedly  and  Icft-handedly) ;  the  B  coils  being 
similarly  joined  up  into  a  second  circuit,  and  the  C  coils  being 


A  B  ^  A 


Fiu  397. — ^Two  Alteknatf:  Currents  differing  by  a 

Quarter  Period. 


joined  into  a  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  each  set  the  electro- 
motive-forces would  rise  and  fall  in  regular  succession,  and 
that  the  electromotive-force  in  B  would  not  rise  to  Its 
maximum  until  after  that  in  A  had  passed  its  maximum  and 


Fig.  39&— a  3-fuase  Generator. 


was  falling.  In  fact  the  diflferences  of  phase  might  be  repre- 
sented by  the  three  curves  of  Fig.  399.  Since  the  angular 
distance  around  the  machines  from  one  N-poIe  to  the  next 

N-pole  corresponds  to  one  whole  "  period''  Cp.  549),  or  to 
one  complete  revolution  of  360°  on  the  imai^inary  circle  of 
reference  (Fig.  351),  we  see  that  these  three  currents  will 
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differ  in  phase  from  one  another  by  60°.  If  we  had  a  separate 
outgoing  and  return  wire  for  each  of  the  three  circuits,  we 
should  need  no  fewer  than  six  lines  from  the  machine  to  the 
(3-pfaase)  motor  which  it  supplied.  But  as  will  be  seen  (p.  669X 
by  adopting  proper  methods  of  ^^rouping,  this  complication  is 
unnecessary,  the  number  of  lines  being  c.ipable  of  being 
reduced  to  four  or  to  three.  If  an  earth  return  were 
admissible  tiie  number  of  actual  line  wires  might  even  be 
reduced  to  two. 

Not  only  does  the  adoption  of  a  polyphase  winding  lead  to 
certain  advantages  in  the  operation  of  motors  ;  it  also  effects 


Fig,  — TuREE-ruASE  Currents  differing  60°  ur  PbasSk 


a  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  machines.  By  winding  a  second 
set  of  circuits  on  the  otherwise  idle  spaces  on  the  core  we  may 
double  the  output  of  the  machine.  It  will  take  twice  as  much 
horse-power  to  drive :  it  will  give  out  twice  as  much  horse- 
power electrically.  But  it  will  not  cost  twice  as  much,  nor 
take  up  any  more  space.  Goerges  states  that  a  3-phase 
machine  was  found  to  give  an  output  2*73  times  that  of  the 
same  machine  with  a  continuous->current  armature. 


Construction  of  Alternators. 

Although  some  excellent  alternators  have  been  made  of 
the  thin  disk  type  by  Siemens,  Ferranti,  Mordey  and 
Crompton,  there  Is  at  present  an  obvious  preference  on  the 
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part  of  electrical  engineers  for  machines  of  other  types  when- 
ever large  outputs  are  required.  The  racking  strains  to  which 
the  armature  conductors  are  subjected  render  difficult  the  task 
of  giving  to  the  thin  disk  the  mechanical  strength  it  needs 
without  sacrificing  good  insulation,  or  using  constructions  that 
would  heat  by  reason  of  eddy-currents.  Hence  the  majority 
of  makers  use  iron  core-disks  in  the  construction  of  their 
armatures  :  and  whether  the  armature  revolves  or  stands  still 
a  sunk-winding  is  almost  universal. 

In  Fig.  216  were  shown  some  of  the  core-disks  used  by 
the  Westinghouse  Co.  Those  with  a  few  large  teeth  are  for 
alternators.    Figs.  400  and  401  show  the  construction.  The 


Figs.  400  and  401. — Section  ok  Westinghouse  Alternator  Armature. 


coils  arc  wound  on  special  formers  and  bent  into  their 
places ;  then  secured  by  wooden  wedge-pieces.  In  the 
largest  machines  the  armature  cores  are  built  up  of  stamp- 
ings assembled  in  sections,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  378. 
Fig.  402  shows  a  general  view  of  a  450-kilowatt  alternator  of 
the  Westinghouse  standard  type,  having  30  narrow  radial  poles 
of  elongated  section  surrounding  an  armature  which  is  provided 
not  only  with  the  two  slip-rings  but  with  a  rectifying  commu- 
tator to  furnish  a  small  exciting  current.  The  poles  are  of 
laminated  steel  cast  solid  into  the  outer  yoke.  The  armature 
cores  have  30  teeth  to  correspond.  In  many  modern 
machines,  however,  the  armature  is  fixed,  and  surrounds  an 
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internally  revolving  magnet.  In  this  case  the  armature  cores 
take  in  general  one  of  the  two  forms  shown  in  Figs.  403 
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and  404.  The  pierced  form  is  distinctively  Swiss.  Such 
core-rings  arc  built  up  in  segments,  and  may  be  wound  in 
various  ways.  For  low-voltage  machines  stout  conductors 
may  be  drawn  in  and  connected  up  in  wave-form.  For  high 
voltages  lap-windings  are  more  usual,  a  number  of  turns  being 
looped  through  two  of  the  holes  situated  at  a  distance 
apart  about  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  poles.  Brown  has 
introduced  the  practice  of  arranging  these  end  parts  of  the 
loops  where  they  emerge  outside  the  core  rings  in  two  sets  in 
different  planes.  This  construction,  which  is  applicable  to  all 
alternators  whether  for  single-phase,  2- phase  or  3-phase  work, 
and  to  motors  as  well  as  generators,  may  be  noticed  in 
the  coils  in  Plate  XVIII.  Though  a  detail  it  is  of  great  use  in 
obviating  risks  of  short  circuits.  In  Fig.  405  this  construction 
is  diagrammatically  displayed,  showing  how  both  the  A  set  and 


Fig.  403.  Fig.  404. 


B  set  of  windings  in  a  2-phase  generator  may  be  grouped  so 
as  to  utilise  for  each  lap  two  sets  of  holes  side  by  side.  This 
has  some  advantages  over  using  single  holes  of  very  large  size. 
These  would  interfere  more  with  the  magnetic  circuit  and 
tend  to  set  up  greater  heating  in  the  polar  parts  of  the  field- 
magnet. 

Fig.  406  shows  an  adaptation  of  the  method  of  arranging 
the  windings  of  a  3-phase  generator,  so  that  the  loops  of  the 
coil  can  still  be  situated  in  two  planes.  The  A  coils  will  of 
course  be  connected  together  in  series,  though  they  lie 
alternately  in  the  inner  and  in  the  outer  positions  ;  and  so 
likewise  the  B  and  C  coils. 

Fig.  407  shows  how  the  core-rings  may  be  utilised  for  a 
3-phase  generator  (or  motor)  with  a  winding  in  which  all 
the  holes  are  not  employed.    This  winding  \yas  used  to  save 
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the  necessity  of  making  a  fresh  set  of  stamps  for  the  core- 
disks.  The  magnetic  reactions  are  less,  when  the  unused 
holes  are  left  in  the  spaces  as  shown,  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  core-rings  at  these  parts  were  not  pierced. 

Another  variety  of  the  same  construction  may  be  noticed 
in  Plate  XVII.,  where  one  of  the  sections  of  the  core  is  shown 
swung  outwards  for  cleaning. 


Figs.  405,  406,  407. 

In  designing  alternators  the  same  general  rules  are  to  be 
followed  as  govern  the  design  of  continuous-current  dynamos  ; 
but  owing  to  the  higher  frequency  of  the  reversals  of  mag- 
netism a  lower  density  of  flux — say  from  6000  to  7000 — is  to 
be  observed  in  the  laminated  armature  iron.    The  coefficicnU 

which  comes  in  the  fundamental  formula,  liaving  been 
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determined  by  experiment  in  any  given  type,  can  be  used  in 
calculating  machines  of  similar  type.  In  calculating  the  ex- 
citation to  be  provided  for  the  ficld-niagncts,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  inductiv^e  (  hokinc;  action  of  the  armature 
windings,  as  well  as  for  the  demagnetizing  (p,  559)  reaction 
of  the  armature  currents ;  both  these  causes  conspiring  to 
produce  an  **  inductive  drop/'  Suppose  an  armature  winding 
to  have  been  calculated  for  2000  volts  on  open  circuit,  at 
normal  speed  and  field,  and  that  the  full  current  is  to  be 
20  amperes.  Some  experiment  must  be  made  to  ascertain 
the  additional  volts  necessary  to  drive  20  amperes,  not  only 
through  the  resistance  of  the  field  but  against  its  self- 
inductance.  An  experimental  determination  of  this  may  be 
made  by  measuring  with  a  voltmeter  the  volts  actually 
needed  (at  the  proper  frequency)  to  send  this  current  through 
the  armature.  Another  and  better  experimental  method  is 
to  short-circuit  the  machine  tlirough  an  amperemeter,  and 
then  drive  it  at  the  proper  speed  with  field-magnets  at  first 
unexcited,  gradually  increasing  the  excitation  until  normal 
current  is  reached.  Then  open  the  circuit  and  measure  the 
volts  which  at  such  excitation  the  armature  generates.  The 
next  step  after  having  found  this  reactive  electromotive-force 
is  to  reckon  out  the  additional  excitation.  Suppose  that  the 
experiment  in  question  had  shown  the  reactive  electromotive- 
force  to  be  880  volts,  then  since  they  are  in  quadrature  with 
the  elective  electromotive-force  of  2000  volts,  it  will  be 
needful  that  the  impressed  electromotive-force  at  full  load 
should  be  at  least 

V880'*  +  2006^  =  2184  volts ; 

for  which  amount  the  full-load  excitation  must  be  rnlculated 
upon  magnetic  circuit  principles.   An  example  relating  to  a 
Kapp  alternator  was  given  on  p.  656  of  the  previous  edition. 
Asynchron&us  Generators.^AX  has  been  found  by  several 

experimenters  independently — amongst  them  Mr.  C.  IL.  L. 
Brown,  and  the  engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
at  Schenectady,  New  York — that  asynchronous  motors  (see 
p.  685),  whether  polyphase  or  monophase,  can  act  as  generators 
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provided  they  are  mechanically  driven  at  a  slightly  higher 

speed  lliHii  that  of  synchi uiiism.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
work  a  circuit  with  only  one  such  machine  to  be  used  as  a 
generator — it  is  not  self-cxciting.  There  must  be  an  alter- 
nate or  polyphase  current  already  supplied  to  the  mains  or 
terminals.  It  would  probably  be  convenient  in  those  central 
stations  where  the  load  is  apt  to  show  very  sudden  increase, 
to  use  one  or  more  asynchronous  generators  along  with  other 
alternators,  as  the  asynchronous  generator  might  be  kept 
turning  as  a  non-loaded  motor  at  a  speed  just  below  syn- 
chronism until  required.  On  merely  quickening  up  the  speed 
of  its  engine  (without  waiting  to  "  synchronize  ")  it  will  begin  to 
work  as  a  generator,  its  electromotive  impulses  synchronizing 
perfectly  with  those  of  the  circuit,  though  its  speed  is  not 
synchronous. 

Examples  of  Alternatuks. 

Gordon's  Alternator. — Gordon's  alternator  was  described 
and  figured  in  the  earliest  editions  of  this  book.  It  has  twice 
as  many  coils  in  the  fixed  armatures  as  in  the  rotating 
magnets,  there  being  32  on  each  side  of  the  rotating  disk,  or, 
in  all,  64  movinc;  coils  ;  while  there  arc  64  on  each  of  the 
fixed  circles,  or  128  stationary  coils  in  all.  The  latter  are  of 
an  elongated  shape,  wound  upon  a  bit  of  iron  boiler-plate, 
bent  up  to  an  acute  \]-^oxm,  with  cheeks  of  perforated 
German  silver  as  flanges.^  The  result  of  thus  arranging  the 
coils  in  two  sets,  is  that  there  are  two  distinct  currents  dtflfer- 
ing  in  phase  by  a  quarter  period.  The  Paddington  station, 
equipped  by  Gordon  in  1883,  was  the  first  2-phase  station. 

Kapps  Alternators. — The  multipolar  ring-armature  alter- 
nators of  Kapp  were  described  in  detail  in  tlie  previous 
edition,  and  scale  drawings  were  given  of  a  60  kilowatt 
machine  built  at  the  Oerlikon  works.  More  recently  Mr. 
Kapp  has  designed  a  new  alternator  for  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Phillips.    The  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  408.  The 

*  For  further  details  of  the  Gordon  dynamo,  see  Mr.  Gordon's  PracHeai 
TrtaHse  en  EUcirk  lighimg  (1884),  ^  t63. 
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armature  core  is  built  up  of  stampings  assembled  in  re- 
movable segmental  blocks.  Around  each  block  of  core  in 
end  notches  is  wound  a  section  of  the  armature  coil.  The 
armature  consequently  has  considerable  self-induction.  The 
field-magnet  is  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Lauffen 
alternators  described  later  (p.  631),  having  but  a  single  coil  for 
excitation. 


Fig.  409.— Siemens  Alternator,  with  its  Exciter. 


Siemens  Alternators. — Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske  were 
early  in  the  field  in  1878  with  alternators  designed  by  von 
Hefner  Alteneck,  having  a  disk-armature  (see  Fig.  409),  in 
which  the  coils  are  wound  usually  without  iron,  upon  wooden 
cores.  Copper  ribbons  insulated  from  one  another  by  strips 
of  vulcanized  fibre  are  used  for  the  coils ;  the  connexions 
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being  made  by  soldering  the  strips  with  silver  solder.  In 
some  forms  of  the  machine,  the  individual  coils  are  en- 
closed between  perforated  disks  of  thin  German  silver. 
In  cases  where  large  currents  are  required,  at  no  great 
electromotive-force,  the  coils  are  coupled  up  in  parallel 
instead  of  being  united  in  series.  In  Fig.  409  a  small 
continuouF-currcnt  m^ichinc  of  vertical  pattern,  such  as  was 


Fic.  410.— Siemens  and  Halske  Alternator. 

described  on  p.  404,  is  shown  in  action  as  an  exciting 
machine  to  furnish  the  magnetizing  currents  to  the  stationary 
field-magnets  of  the  alternator. 

More  recently  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske  have  returned 
to  a  form  with  multipolar  rotating  field-magnet  and  fixed 
external  armature.  The  large  330  kilowatt  machine  shown 
at  Frankfort  in  1891  is  depicted  in  Fig.  410.  The  field- 
magnet  consists  of  60  bobbins  with  laminated  cores  built 
upon  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel,  3  7  metres  in  diameter  over 
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all;  whilst  the  armature  ring  is  4*6  metres  (14  fl.  9  in.) 
in  external  diameter.  When  running  at  100  revolutions 
per  minute,  it  yields  165  amperes  at  2000  volts.  The  con- 
struction of  the  armature  is  as  follows : — A  laminated  ring  of 
60  segments,  each  built  up  of  straight  iron  plates  stamped 
with  end-projections,  is  held  together  firmly  in  a  cast-iron 
frame.  Each  segment  before  being  put  in  place  is  wound 
with  20  turns  of  a  conductor  made  of  stranded  copper  wire 
compressed  to  a  square  section,  each  uiie  in  the  strand 
bein<^^  lightly  insulated  with  a  coat  of  enamel.  The  ring  thus 
formed  is  4*6  metres  in  diameter,  and  50  centimetres  in 
width  parallel  to  the  axis ;  the  end  projections  of  the  core- 
plates  constituting  60  internal  teeth.  It  is  therefore  simply 
a  laminated  Pacinotti  ring  with  sections  coiled  alternately 
right  and  left-handedly.  Any  one  of  the*  sections  can  be 
removed  sinccly  for  repair.  The  laminated  magnet-cores 
carry  76  windings  each,  and  receive  a  current  of  56  amperes 
at  70  volts  for  excitation. 

The  large  3-phase  alternators  recently  made  for  the 
central  station  at  Chemnitz  by  Siemens  and  Halske,  have  a 
general  construction  resembling  Fig.  406. 

Ganz-Zipernowsky  Alternators, — Various  forms  have  been 
built  ^  by  Ganz  and  Co.,  of  Buda-Pesth,  chiefly  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Zipernowsky.  The  general  principle  of  these 
machines  has  already  been  described  on  p.  584;  but  some 
have  been  otherwise  constructed.  At  Franlcfort,  in  a 
large  Ganz  alternator  was  shown  by  the  Helios  Ca,'  of  a 
capacit)  of  400  kilowatts,  giving  200  amperes  at  2000  volts  at 
12$  revolutions  per  minute.  Tlic  .urnalurc*  consisted  of  40 
T-shaped  punchings,  like  Fi<^.  3.S0,  suriouadcd  with  coils  each 
working  at  100  volts,  the  whole  being  coupled  up  in  two  series 
of  20  each.  The  rotating  field-magnet  is  299*2  centimetres 
in  diameter,  and  38  centimetres  wide.   The  electrical  efiicienGy 

*  Sec  Centralbtatt  fiir  EUfitroUchnik^  xii.  554,  1SS9  ;  also  Eialrual  RevieWy 
XV.  70,  1SS4;  xvii.  115,  1885;  EUetrkiaUy  xxt.  258,  1890;  Electrical  World, 
xiU.  297,  Jivu  73,  1890;  La.  lumiirf  J^ttehrifue^  xxxi.  13 1 1  and  xsxii. 
t59«iid58a,  1889. 

*  See  descripdoa  by  Mr*  Esson,  and  cut,  BUcirUal  Xnnew,  xxix.  503, 1891. 
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is  given  at  95*6,  and  the  nctt  efficiency  at  91*5  per  cent. 
Four  very  fine  examples  of  the  Ganz  alternator  exist  in  the 
central  station  of  Rome/  each  being  of  320  kilowatts  capacity, 
driven  direct  at  125  revolutions  per  minute  by  separate  com- 
pound engines  of  500  H.P.  each.  They  have  rotating  field* 
magnets  with  40  radiating  poles  of  solid  iron,  the  diameter 
being  over  9  feet  The  interior  diameter  of  the  armature  ring 
frame  is  about  9J  feet,  the  core  being  built  up  of  sheet  iron 
and  paper  as  described.  There  are  40  coils,  each  frenerating 
50  volts,  all  united  in  series,  and  capable  of  carrying  200 
amperes,  the  wire  being  6  mm.  in  diameter.  The  bobbins 
on  which  the  magnet  coils  are  wound,  are  made  of  split 
rectangular  zinc  formers  about  1 5  inches  high  and  20  Inches 
wide,  the  windings  being  more  numerous  toward  the  outer 
end.  The  armature  windings,  30  in  each  coil,  are  contained 
on  vulcanized  fibre  frames  19  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and 
2  inches  deep,  and  are  clamped  in  place  by  skeleton  bronze 
frames. 

Hepkins&n  Alternator. — ^This  machine  has  fixed  external 
multipolar  magnets,  with  a  width  of  pole-face  exceeding 
three-fourths  of  the  pitch.  The  armature  wires  are  coiled 
upon  short  polar  projections  of  laminated  iron  having  extended 
iaces.  The  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  411.  Its  exciter  is 
mounted  on  a  braclcet  to  run  on  the  same  shaft 

Owing  to  the  almost  complete  continuity  of  the  Iron  of  the 
magnetic  circuit,  and  the  high  peripheral  speed  which  the 
construction  of  the  machine  admits  of,  an  exceedingly  high 
efficiency,  is  obtained.  The  followini^  arc  particulars  of 
machines  of  this  type  constructed  by  Mather  and  Piatt  for 
the  Saiford  central  station. 


Hence  <r/^<^/r/Va/i;;^<v«'//g' at  full  load    ..  98*4  per  ceoU 

*  See  description  by  Prof.  Flenung  ia  the  Blecirkmnt  xxt.  31 7»  189a  ' 


Nu.  of  poles   

KcvoluliuUd  per  minute  

Output   

Retifttance  of  all  magnet  coils  in  series . .    . . 
Resistance  of  annature  coUs  in  series   . . 
Exciting  current  required  through  magnets  at 
full  load   


450 

40  amperes  at  3000  volts. 
7*4  ohms. 

o'8  ohms.  ^ 


10  amperes. 
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In  spite  of  their  high  self-induction,  these  machines  are 
suitable  for  working  in  parallel,  and  have  so  much  armature 
reaction  that  they  can  be  short-circuited  with  perfect  safety. 


......  -v^-  • 

Fig.  41 1.— HoPKiNsoN  'Alternator  (Mather  &  Platt). 


FerrantVs  Alternator, — This  machine,  as  brought  out  in 
1882,  was  based  on  the  joint  but  independent  proposal  ol 
Lv>rd  Kelvin  and  Mr.  S.  Z.  de  Fcrranti  to  substitute  wave- 
windings  for  coils. 

In  the  machine  as  constructed  at  that  date,*  the  field- 

'  Sec  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  3702  of  1883  ;  and  for  later  details, 
No.  702  of  1887. 
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magnet  consisted  of  two  crowns  of  alternate-poles,  precisely 
as  in  the  alternators  of  Wilde  and  Siemens  ^  and  the  arma- 
ture consisted  of  strip  copper  bent  into  a. wavy  star  form. 
There  were  eight  loops  in  the  zigzag  (as  shown  in  Fig.  412), 
and  on  each  side  were  16  magnet  poles;  so  that  the  current 
flowing  radially  outward  past  a  N-pole  flowed  radially  inward 
past  a  S-pole.  The  copper  strip  was  wound  round  on  itself 
(with  insulation  between)  in  many  layers  ;  the  limbs  of  the 
Star  being  held  in  place  by  insulated  bolts  passing  through 
star-shaped  face-plates.   The  advantage  of  the  armature  of 


figures  which  follow. 
Fia  4i3.-FMRAim  AwiAT0»«(i882).       i^ach  coil  is  wound 

upon  a  rigid  core. 
The  cores  are  constructed  of  brass  strips  spreading  fan-wise, 
with  asbestos  between,  brazed  solidly  together  at  one  end,  and 
united  to  a  brass  piece  drilled  with  an  aperture  A  (Fig.  413). 
The  winding,  the  inner  end  of  which  fs  soldered  to  the  brass 
piece,  is  of  ribbon  copper  slightly  corrugated  to  secure  greater 
rigidity,  wound  with  a  tape  of  thin  vulcanized  fibre  between. 
The  coils  are  mounted  in  twos  in  brass  coil-holders,  depicted 
at  D,  Fig  415,  into  which,  with  interposed  layers  of  mica  and 
fibres  they  are  secured  by  bolts  which  pass  through  their  eyes. 
The  two  coils  in  each  holder  are  separated  mechanically  and 


zigzag  copper  was 
supposed  to  lie  in  its 

strength  and  sim- 
plicity of  construc- 
tion. 


In  the  later  alter- 
nators of  Ferranti  the 
zigzag  mode  of  wind- 
ing has  been  entirely 

abandoned,  and  the 
coils  are  wound  separ- 
ately and  then  assem- 
bled into  a  disk.  The 
mode  of  construction 
is  explained  by  the 
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electrically  by  interposing  a  piece  of  fibre  of  the  form  shown  at 
H  ;  but  the  holder  constitutes  a  metallic  connection  from  the 


Fig.  413.— Single  Coil  of  Fig.  414. 

FERRANXrARMATURE.  CONNEXIONS  OP  FeRRANTI  ARMATURE. 


Fig.  415.— Details  of  Ferranfi  Armature. 


eye  A  of  the  one  to  the  eye  A  of  the  other.  Consequently,  a 
current  circulating  from  outside  to  inside  of  one  coil  must 
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circulate  from  inside  to  outside  of  the  other.  The  outside  end 
of  each  coil  is  joined  to  the  outside  of  the  nearest  coil  in  the 
next  holder.  The  holders  must  of  course  be  insulated,  and 
yet  held  mechanically  and  firmly.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
provided  with  a  tail-piece  D',  of  circular  section,  which  passes 
through  a  porcelain  bush  E,  and  is  threaded  to  receive  a  metal 
foot  which  is  further  secured  by  a  pin  passing  through  D*. 

The  tail-piece,  pro- 
tected by  its  porcelain 
bush,  passes  through 
the  rim  of  a  strong 
foundation  ring,  hav- 
ing apertures  into 
which  the  metal  feet 
are  inserted,  but 
which  are  much  wider 
and  longer.  The  gap 
between  them  is  then 
filled  up  by  pouring 
in  a  molten  compound 
of  sulphur  and  pow- 
dered glass,  which 
secures  and  insulates 
them.  On  the  side  of 
each  coil-holder  pro- 
jects a  small  oblique 
wing,  to  promote  ven- 
tilation. In  all  the 
larger  machines  the 
coils  are  connected 
up,  fjs  shown  in  Fig. 
414,  in  two  series,  which  are  joined  together  in  parallel.  This 
grouping  is  effected  by  placing  all  the  coils  in  one  half  cir- 
cumference ri<^ht-handedly,  and  in  the  other  left-handedly, 
and  is  adopted  so  as  to  keep  widely  apart  the  coils  that  differ 
most  in  their  potentials. 

Two  copper  rods  pass  inwards  from  the  tail-pieces  of  two 
of  the  coil-he  Iders  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter,  and  are  led 


Fig.  416. — Ferranti  Armature, 
SHOWING  Mode  of  Mounting 

COIL-HCLDERS. 
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to  the  collecting  arrangements  which  arc  mounted  on  the  end 
of  the  shaft. 

Fig.  417  relates  to  a  225  kilowatt  Ferranti  alternator,  and 
gives  a  view  of  half  the  armature  and  half  the  field-magnet 
Here  it  is  seen  how  the  copper  connector      passes  from 


Fig.  417.— Fekranti  Alternaiuk  (225  kilowatts).  Scale 


the  coil-holder  D  to  ;;/.,  a  buit  uniting  it  to  tlic  collecting 
apparatus.  The  cut  also  .shows  how  the  field-magnet  is  built 
in  two  separate  halves,  each  of  which  can  be  racked  laterally 
aside  by  a  lever  N  and  rack  M  to  expose  the  armature  for 
cleaning  or  repairs.  The  speed  of  this  machine  is  350 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  diameter  of  the  armature 
5  feet  6  inches. 
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Fi^.  418  represents  on  a  scale  of  i  :  72  the  icxx)  kilowatt 
alternators  as  used  at  the  Dcptford  lighting-station.  These 
machines,  capable  of  giving  lOO  amperes  at  io,cxxd  volts, 
when  running  at  120  revolutions  per  minute,  are  driven  by 
rope-gearing  from  engines  of  marine  type.  The  pulley, 
which  has  grooves  for  27  ropes,  is  nearly  10  feet  in  diameter, 
and  over  10  feet  long.  It  is  built  in  two  parts  N  and  N„ 
united  by  bolts  at     and  is  keyed  to  the  middle  of  tlic  shaft 


Fig.  418.— FxaEAKTi  Altbkmator  (iooo  uijOwatts).  Scile  ^ 

• 

between  two  bearings  7  mounted  on  pedestals  which  curve 

inwards  at  both  ends.  The  journals  are  of  unusual  len^^th, 
and  the  bearings  swivel  upon  spherical  seats.  End  play  is 
prevented  by  collars  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  shaft.  The 
exact  position  of  the  pulley  upon  the  shaft  can  be  adjusted 
by  a  central  screw  collar  turned  by  a  handle  U.  This 
adjustment  is  rendered  necessary  because  the  armature  is 
mounted  upon  the  end  rim  F  of  the  pulley  itself,  over- 
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hanging  the  bearing ;  and»  as  the  clearance  between  the 
armature  coils  and  the  magnet  pole-faces  is  very  small,  any 
wearing  of  the  bearings  might  cause  the  armature-cotls  to 
come  dangerously  close  to  the  pole-faces.   The  coil-holders 

and  porcelain  bushes  arc  shown  at  D  and  E.  The  magnet- 
poles  are  held  in  a  large  external  cast-iron  frame.  There  are 
48  poles  in  each  crown,  of  alternate  polarity.  The  faces  are 
covered  with  caps  of  thin  ebonite  to  protect  aprninst  spark 
discharges  from  the  coils.  The  armature  coils,  also  48  in 
number,  are  each  capable  of  generating  about  420  volts,  and 
will  carry  a  current  of  50  to  55  amperes  without  undue 
heating.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  armature  is  15  feet, 
and  its  periplieral  speed  is  therefore  5S50  feet  per  minute. 
The  thickness  at  the  working  part  is  only  \  inch.  Owing 
to  the  mode  of  driving  the  armature  the  insulated  copper 
connexions  must  pass  through  the  bearing,  and  are  therefore 
carried  along  in  a  channel  through  the  shaft.  The  most 
elaborate  precautions  are  taken  against  the  possibility  of  a 
stcjppai^^c  arising  from  over-heating  of  the  bearings.  There 
is  a  double  circulation  of  water  and  of  oil.  On  the  end  of 
the  shaft  opposite  to  the  collecting  apparatus  an  eccentric 
works  an  oil-pump  /,  which  pumps  oil  through  a  filter  out  of 
the  reservoir  R  under  the  platform,  and  distributes  it  under 
pressure  to  the  oil-ways  a  in  the  bearings,  whence  it  returns 
to  the  re;^civoirs. 

The  alternators  lately  constructed  by  Mr.  FerrantJ  for  the 
Portsmouth  central  station^  are  of  entirely  different  con- 
struction, and  follow  very  closely  the  lines  of  Brown's 
machine,  Plate  XVII. 

Morde/s  Alternator. — ^This  striking  form  of  machine,  first 
brought  out  in  1888.  is  constructed  by  the  Brush  Electrical 
Engineering  Company,  of  London.  One  of  small  size  is 
depicted  in  Fig.  419,  while  on  Plate  XIV.  are  given  drawings 
of  one  of  the  200  kilowatt  machines,^  lately  erected  at  the 
Leicester  lighting  station. 

*  See  Electrieian^  xxxiil  157,  1894. 

»  See  The  Enginffr,  \x\x.  57,  July  19, The  figures  given  in  PUte  XIV. 
have  been  reproduced  from  this  article. 
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The  characteristic  features  of  the  Mordey  alternator  are 
the  stationary  thin-disk  armature,  and  the  solid  revolving 
field-magnet.    In  the  latter,  though  there  are  two  crowns  of 
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poles  between  which  the  armature  lies,  all  the  poles  on  one 

side  are  of  one  kind,  north  poles,  and  all  those  on  the  other 
side  are  south  poles.  Hence  there  is  no  reversal  of  the 
magnetic  field  through  the  armature  coils ;  the  number  of 
magnetic  lines  through  any  coil  simply  varying  from  zero 
to  maximum  and  back.  As  a  result  of  this  arrangement, 
there  is  a  great  s!mpll6catton  of  the  means  needed  to 
magnetize  the  field-magnets.  One  single  coil  surrounding  a 
central  cylinder  of  iron  sulilccs  to  nuii^neti/.c  the  whole  of  the 
poles.  There  is  indeed  only  one  mac;netic  circuit,  branching 
into  separate  branches.  The  construction  of  the  field-magnet 
is  as  follows : — 

A  pulley-shaped  iron  cylinder,  through  which  the  shaft 
passes,  forms  the  axt^  and  is  surrounded  by  the  exciting  coil. 
Against  the  ends  of  this  core  are  firmly  screwed  up  the  two 
end  castinc^s  (Plate  XIV.  Fig.  3)  each  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  number  of  polar  projections  varying  from  9  in  small 
machines  to  60  in  large  ones,  projecting  toward  one  another ; 
the  narrow  polar  gap  between  them  being  only  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  armature.  The  entire  field-magnet  re- 
volves on  the  shaft,  the  exciting  coil  being  supplied  with  current 
from  a  separate  machine  by  means  of  two  contact  rings  on 
the  shaft.  There  is  no  need  for  the  exciting  coil  to  revolve  ; 
but  for  mechanical  reasons  it  was  deemed  preferable  to  wind  it 
actually  upon  the  field-magnet  core.  The  armature  coils  are 
of  copper  ribbon,  woundl  upon  narrow  wedgershaped  cores  of 
enamelled  slate,  and  insulated  with' a  thin  tape  between  the 
turns.  Each  coil  is  held  in  a  German  silver  bracket  embedded 
in  ebonite  and  firmly  clamped  to  the  exterior  frame.  All 
the  metal  clampings  are  outside  the  magnetic  field,  and  are  so 
arranged  that  any  one  coil  can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes 
without  dismounting  any  other  part  of  the  machine. 

As  the  armature  is  stationary  there  are  no  centrifugal 
forces  to  be  considered,  and  the  coils  have  to  be  supported 
only  with  a  view  of  resisting  the  tani,^cntial  drag  of  the  field. 
The  revolving  field-magnet  forms  an  excellent  fly-wheel, 
and  as  there  are  no  parts  liable  to  fly  out,  a  high  speed  of 
driving  presents  none  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  with  many 
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other  types  of  machine.  The  journals  are  furnished  with  a 
shoulder  to  limit  end«play^  and  the  bearing  blocks  are  made 
adjustable  longitudinally,  so  that  the  iield-magnet  may  be 

placed  exactly  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  aiiuaturc. 
The  electromotive-l'orce  is  i  volt  per  inciics  of  conductor. 
The  very  low  resistance  of  the  armature,  and  almost  complete 
absence  of  armature  reactions,  makes  the  machine  almost  self* 
r^[ulattng,  a  point  of  some  importance  for  parallel  running, 
and  for  operating  motors. 

In  some  cases  a  small  continuous-current  machine  is 
mounted  on  the  same  sliaft  as  shown  in  Fig.  419,  to  excite 
the  field-magnets. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  conditions  of  ventilation,  it  comes 
about  that  the  limit  of  current-density  is  not  iixed  by  risk 
of  overheating,  but  by  considerations  as  to  efficiency  and 
self-regulation.  The  amperage  at  full  load  is  no  less  than 
3300  amperes  per  squaie  iiieh.  Loss  by  hysteresis  there  is 
none,  owin""  to  absence  of  any  armature  core.  The  eddy- 
currents  in  the  conductor  are  trifling :  the  copper  tape  needing 
no  further  lamination.  The  coil-holders,  moreover,  are  of 
German  silver,  the  high  specific  resistance  of  which  alloy 
reduces  the  losses  by  eddy-currents  to  ^th  or  ^th  of  what 
they  would  be  if  brass  were  used.  A  proof  that  the  waste  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  r  loss  is  .ilTurdcd  by  the 
fact  that  a  75  kilowatt  machine  when  driven  on  open  circuit 
but  excited  to  give  its  full  voltage,  only  absorbs  3  H.P., 
the  armature  keeping  quite  cool.  It  Is  a  curious  point  that 
in  these  machines  the  losses  due  to  friction,  hysteresis  and 
parasitic  currents,  though  moderately  great  at  low  loads,  are 
not  only  proportionally  but  actually  less  at  lull  load.  Machines 
which  show  very  great  losses  at  low  loads  are  uneconomical 
for  central  station  work. 

The  construction  of  this  alternator  is  more  completely 
shown  in  Plate  XIV.^  which  depicts  the  machines  erected  in 
the  Leicester  central  station.  In  its  general  features  it  is,  as 
already  seen,  similar  to  the  machines  made  by  the  Brush 
Company  for  some  years,  but  with  cci  lain  detail  modifications. 
An  end  elevation,  partly  in  section,  is  shown  in  Fig.  (l)  ;  a 
side  elevation  in  Fig.  (2) ;  a  part  section  of  the  field-magnet-^ 
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to  a  larger  scale — in  Fig.  (3) ;  side  and  end  views  of  an  arma- 
ture coil — to  a  larger  scale — ^in  Figs.  (4)  and  (5).  The  armature 

is  stationary,  and  consists  of  120  coils  mounted  in  eboniscd 
German  silver  ciamps — see  Figs.  (4)  and  (5) — secured  to  the 
armature  ring  by  bolts  passing  through  slotted  holes  ia  the 
flange  of  the  ring — ^see  Fig.  (5).    The  armature  coils  consist 
of  thin  copper  ribbon  wound  with  suitable  insulation  round  a 
slate  core.   Down  the  middle  of  the  slate  core  a  number  of 
small  slotted  holes  are  drilled,  these  holes  serving  for  a  lacing 
of  hard-tanned  cord  which  is  put  round  the  coils  under 
pressure  after  they  have  been  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
mica  and  tracing-cloth,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  a 
sparking  to  the  poles  and  to  earth.   They  are  set  radially 
round  a  gun-metal  ring»  which  is  bolted  to  a  cast-iron  frame 
divided  into  four  sections,  two  of  which  are  below  the  floor 
level  ;  each  section  is  pi\  oted  on  end  girders  of  cast  iron,  and 
can  be  readily  swung  back  for  inspection  or  repair  of  the 
coils.    An  equalizer  is  placed  in  one  of  the  girders,  as  the  two 
halves  of  the  armature  are  connected  in  parallel.   The  held- 
magnet  consists  of  massive  steel  castings  with  60  pairs  of  polar 
projections,  and  is  excited  by  one  central  coil  provided  with 
two  gun-metal  collecting  rings  mounted  on  tiie  shaft,  and  the 
whole  rotates  in  ample  swivel  bush  bearings.   An  examination 
of  the  section  of  the  mai^nct — seen  in  Fig.  3 — will  render 
description  almost  unnecessary.    The  held  winding  is  an 
annular  coil  wound  directly  on  the  annular  cast  steel  core,  the 
winding  being  separated  into  two  portions,  leaving  a  radial 
space  the  whole  way  round.   A  number  of  conical  radial  air- 
passages  allow  a  very  free  supply  of  air  for  ventilatinfr  and 
cooling  purposes  to  pass  from  the  hollow  hub  cjuite  through 
the  held  winding,  and  over  the  armature  which  stands  in  the 
air<*gap  between  the  polar  extensions.   The  magnet  will  be 
seen  to  consist  of  two  cheeks  secured  by  bolts  and  circular 
keys  to  the  inner  flanged  magnet  core.   In  smaller  sizes  of 
machines  these  cheeks  are  cast  steel,  each  in  one  piece,  but  in 
the  machine  illustrated,  and  in  all  the  larger  machines,  each 
cheek  consists  uf  two  pieces,  divided  as  shown.   The  armature 
ring  is  divided  into  four  portions  hinged  at  the  ends  of  the 
machine  near  the  horizontal  diameter.    This  arrangement 
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allows  of  any  one  quadrant  being  readily  ^thdrawn  for 

purposes  of  examination,  or  cleaning,  or  repairing.  In  Fig.  (i) 
is  shown  a  quadrant  standing  out  from  the  magnet  in  this 
way.  The  whole  of  the  armature  coils  are  accessible  without 
removing  any  part  of  the  machine,  because  there  is  a  gap  - 
between  the  adjacent  poles  on  either  side,  rather  more  than 
equal  to  the  width  of  one  armature  coil.  Thus,  in  any 
position,  half  the  armature  is  accessible,  and  by  moving  the 
field-magnet  round  very  slightly,  the  other  half  becomes 
accessible.  This  facilitates  the  ordinary  cleaning  work,  while 
for, periodical  examination  it  is  easy  to  withdraw  the  arma- 
ture quadrants  as  shown.  End  play  is  limited  by  taking  the 
thrust  on  a  shoulder  on  the  shaft  bearing,  on  the  inside  end 
of  each  bearing.  The  lubrication  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
small  oil  pump  of  the  Roots*  blower  type,  seen  in  Figs,  (i)  and 
(2)  at  the  side  of  the  machine.  These  machines  work  at  96 
revolutions  per  minute,  having  an  output  of  lOO  amperes  at 
2000  volts.  The  smallness  of  the  armature  reactions  may  be 
judged  by  the  circumstance  that  if  the  excitation  is  kept 
constant,  the  voltage  rise  from  full  load  to  no  load  is  only 
7  per  cent. 

A  number  of  Mordey  alternators  of  750  kilowatt  output 
were  constructed  by  the  Brush  Co.  for  the  Gty  of  London 
lighting  station. 

Mr.  Mordey  has  designed*  a  ronsiderable  number  of  alternative 
forms,  all  characterizetl  by  the  combination  of  the  two  principles  of 
simplicity  of  magnetic  circuit  and  non-reversal  of  polarity  in  the 
armature.  Some  designs  for  machines  of  kindred  type  have  been 
patented  by  VV.  Main.'' 

Parson^  Alternator, — This  is  a  high-speed  machine  of  bi- 
polar or  tetrapolar  type  designed  for  running  at  3000  to  xojooo 

»  Specification  of  Patent,  8262  of  18S7. 

•  Specifications  Nos.  15,858  and  16,032  of  1S87.  The  device  or  cmployincj 
field-niagncis  with  a  greater  number  of  pole-pieces  thaa  ol  exciting  coils  had  been 
previously  employed  by  Holmes  (Spedficfttioa  306oof  l86)i),  and  mote  feeently 
by  J.  and  K  Hopkinson.  Aoother  madii]ie»  by  Klimenko,  shown  at  Vieniui  in 
i883»  had  a  fixed  annatnre  with  iron  cores  between  the  pdes  of  a  revolTing  field* 
magnet,  with  multiple  pole-pieces. 
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revolutions  per  minute,  when  coupled  to  the  special  high-speed 

sicam  turbine  ^  of  the  same  inventor,  llencc  it  is  sometimes 
known  as  a  turbo-alternator.  This  combination  has  lately- 
come  into  notice  owing  to  its  possessing  the  qualities  not  only 
of  a  good  c(!iciency,  but  of  an  almost  complete  freedom  from 
mechanical  vibrations.  It  has  in  consequence  been  adopted 
for  city  lighting  stations  in  various  parts  of  England.  It 
occupies  less  space  than  any  other  form  of  combined  plant. 

Plate  XV^  gives  a  scale  drawin^r  of  a  350  kilowatt 
turbo-alternator  of  the  same  design  as  those  used  by  the 
Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Co.  in  their  central  station, 
Manchester  Square,  I^ndon.  The  armature  consists  of 
]aminated  iron,  the  core-disks  measuring  18  inches  outside 
diameter.  There  are  60  holes  around  the  circumference, 
through  40  of  which  arc  passed  conductors.  Thus  there  are 
virtually  only  two  coils,  with  10  turns  in  each,  and  yet  so 
great  is  the  speed  that  a  pressure  of  1000  volts  is  generated. 
The  machine  havingfour  poles,  a  speed  of  3000  revolutions  per 
minute  gives  a  frequency  of  100  per  second.  The  governing 
of  the  machine  is  accomplished  as  follows.  Steam  is  admitted 
to  the  turbine  in  a  series  of  trusts  by  the  periodic  opening  and 
closing  of  a  double-beat  lift-valve,  the  valve  being  opened 
once  in  every  15  revolutions.  The  duration  of  each  {^ust  is 
controlled  by  a  solenoid  which  is  connected  as  a  shunt  to 
the  field-magnets.  The  field-magnets  being  excited  by  "a" 
small  continuous-ourrent  machine  on  the  same  shaft  as  the 
alternator,  the  pressure  at  its  terminals  is  a  measure  of  the 
speed,  i  iie  rcL;ulator,  which  will  be  seen  in  Plate  XV.  on 
the  top  of  the  magnets,  operating  a  long  lever  reaching  to 
the  valve  in  question,  has  a  series  coil  as  well  as  a  shunt  coil, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase  the  speed  at  heavy  loads  so 
as  to  keep  the  pressure  constant  At  full  load  the  gusts 
become  blended  into  an  almost  continuous  blast,  the  lift-valve 
closing  only  momentarily  or  not  at  all.  The  action  of  this 
governor  is  most  satisfactory.  The  consumption  of  steam  is 
only  25  lbs.  per  kilowatt-hour  at  full  load,  and  with  super- 

'  See  JSAeindan,  xx.  103,  1887$  tact  /V^.  Chdi  Enghutyt^  xcvti., 
F«b.  i.oSg 
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heating  it  can  be  still  further  reduced.  The  total  weight  of 
this  plant,  including  turbo-alternator,  exciter  and  bed-plate, 
is  about  12  tons.    The  copper  in  the  armature  weighs  58  lbs. 

General  Electric  Co!  s  Alternators. — The  Thomson-Houston 
alternators  with  stationary  external  mai^ncts  and  internal 
revolving  armature  were  described  in  the  previous  edition  of 
this  work,  where  also  an  illustration  was  given  of  the  compo- 
•  site."  method  of  excitation.  These  were  high  frequency 
machines  of  1 33  cycles  per  second.  Some  of  these  alternators, 
of  5CX)  kilowatt  output  at  100  periods  per  second,  have  recently 
been  furnished  to  the  City  of  London  lighting  station,  where 
they  are  direct  driven  by  Wilians  triple-expansion  three-crank 
engines^  The  same  company  has  lately  developed  a  low- 
frequency  alternator  operating  on  an  unsymmetrical  3-phase 
plan,  termed  the  "monocyclic"  system,^  the  third  circuit 
being  merely  intended  for  starting  motors. 

Westitii^housc  Co!s  Alternators. — These  ha\  e  alrccitiy  been 
generally  described.  At  the  Chicago  Exliibition  in  1893 
were  shown  some  large  2-phase  alternators.  The)'  resembled 
Fig.  402  in  general  design,  but  were  virtually  double  machines, 
having  side  by  side  two  similar  field-magnets,  each  of  36 
poles,  and  within  two  similar  armatures  upon  the  same  shaft 
But  the  armatures  were  '*  staggered  ** ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were 
so  inoiiiilcd  tliat  one  of  them  had  an  angular  advance  over  the 
other  equal  to  one-half  the  angular  breadth  from  a  N-pole  to 
a  S-pole.  By  merely  shifting  the  second  armature  the  same 
machine  might  be  used  as  one  single-phase  alternator.  In 
this  case  the  adoption  of  a  2-pha$e  system  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  economy  of  space  or  material  in  the  machine. 
These  alternators  are  of  750  kilowatt  uutpul,  running  at  200 
revolutions  a  minute,  and  having  a  frequency  of  60  periods  per 
second. 

In  its  more  recent  polyphase  machines  ^  the  Westinghouse 
Company  has  adopted  a  ''distributive"  winding  (p.  581)  of 
the  armature.  It  also  constructed  the  Niagara  alternators 
described  below  (p.  636). 

'  Electrical  World,  x&v.  i$a  ;  P^tkuragg  ^Uctrique^  iu.  153. 
«  lb.  XXV.  713.  745.  «89S- 
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A II gem  cine  Go's  Aiterttafors. — The  AUgcmeine  Eiektri- 
citdts-Gescllscliaft  of  Berlin  has  developed  the  3-phase  sys- 
tem in  its  alternators,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Dobrowolsky. 
Fig.  420  illustrates  a  Drehstrom  generator  of  89  kilowatts,  with 


Fig.  420.  -Allgemeinb  Co.'s  3-phase  Altkrnator. 


fixed  external  radial  poles,  and  a  revolving  armature  with 
sunk  wave-winding. 

The  large  3-phase  inductor  alternators  made  by  this 
company  for  the  Strassburg  lighting  station  are  considered 
later. 

Oerlikou  Cos.  Alternators. — In  1890-91  this  company 
constructed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Brown  the 
3-phase  alternators  for  Laufifen  on  the  Neckar.  They  were 
intended  for  supplying  current  to  the  town  of  Hcilbronn,  six 
miles  away,  but  were  first  employed  in  the  now  famous 
historical  transmission  of  power  from  Laufifen  to  Frankfort,  a 

2  s  2 
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distance  of  no  miles,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Frankfort 
Exhibition.  Though  propelled  by  vertical-shaft  turbines,  the 
alternators  have  horizontal  axes  driven  by  toothed  wheel 
gearing.  They  have  revolving  internal  field-magnets  with 
an  external  armature  with  zigzag  arrangements  of  conductors 
passing  through  holes  in  the  core-rings.  Fig.  421  gives  a 
general  view,  whilst  Fig.  422  shows  the  field-magnet  after  the 


Fu;.  421.— Three  I'HASE  Alternator  used  at  Lauffen. 


armature  has  been  slid  away  for  inspection.  The  machine 
generates  three  currents,  each  of  1400  amperes  at  a  pressure  of 
50  volts;  taking  300  horse-power  when  running  at  150  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  The  armature  has  an  external  diameter 
of  189*4  cm.  (nearly  6  feet)  and  an  internal  diameter  of 
1 76 '4.  The  total  thickness  of  core-rings,  parallel  to  the 
shaft,  is  38  o  cm.    Around  the  inner  periphery  of  the  core- 
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rings  are  96  circular  holes  33  mm.  in  diameter  at  distances 
of  60  mm.  apart.  Each  of  these  holes  is  lined  with  a  tube  of 
asbestos,  and  through  each  passes  a  solid  copper  rod  29  mm. 
in  diameter.  The  core-rings,  built  up  of  segmental  stampings, 
are  assembled  in  a  strong  cast-iron  frame.    The  winding,  if 


Fig.  422.— Field-magnet  of  3-rnASE  Althrnator  at  Lauffen. 


such  it  can  be  called,  is  in  three  independent  zigzags  of  32  con- 
ductors each,  connected  according  to  the  following  scheme : — 

Set  A,  I,  4,  7,  10  91,  94. 

Set  B,  95,  92,  89,  86  5,  2. 

Set  C,  93,  90,  87,  3,  96. 

The  ends  of  Nos.  94,  2,  96,  arc  connected  to  a  common 
junction  J,  while  Nos.  i,  95  and  93  arc  severally  brought  out 
to  three  external  terminals.    This  constitutes  a  star-winding 
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(p.  669) ;   the  general  arrangement   being  illustrated  in 

Fig.  42 3« 

The  gap-space  between  the  armature  core-ring  ar.d  the 
pole-faces  of  the  ficld-magnet  is  6  mm.  This  field-magnet 
has  32  poles.  It  is  of  great  solidity  and  simplicity,  having 
but  a  single  magnetic  circuit  The  exciting  coil  is  wound  in 
a  channel  on  the  periphery  of  a  sort  of  pulley  of  cast  iron, 
to  which  arc  bolted  two  steel  rims,  each  carrying  16  polar 
expansions  or  horns.  ICach  of  the  polar  faces  has  an  area  of 
36  X  16  sq.  cm.  The  channel  is  18  cm.  wide  and  9  cm.  deep. 
In  it  lie  496  windings  of  copper  wire  5  mm.  diameter.  A 


Fig.  423.— Developed  Diagram  op  Winding  op  3'rHASB  Alternator. 


section  of  this  channel  is  given  in  Fig.  424;  and  Fig.  425 
illusUiitcs  the  way  in  which  the  polar  horns  project  inwcirdly, 
the  N-poK  s  between  the  S-poles  over  the  exciting  coils.  This 
arrangement  reduces  the  cost  of  construction  and  of  excitation 
to  a  minimum.  In  fact,  on  open  circuit  only  100  watts  are 
spent  on  excitation — one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
put ;  and  at  full  load,  when  the  armature  reaction  is  a  maxi- 
mum, it  is  still  far  less  than  one  per  cent.  This  excitation  is 
furnished  by  a  small  scj)aiatc  dynani(\  The  exciting  current 
is  conveyed  to  the  rotating  part  by  means  of  flexible  metallic 
cords  running  over  insulated  pulleys,  in  lieu  of  the  usual 
contact  rings  and  brushes.   At  full  speed  and  normal  voltage, 


I 
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the  loss  by  friction  and  hysteresis  is  3600  watts,  or  under 
1*7  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  output.  The  loss  by  resist- 
ance of  armature  windings  at  full  load  is  3500  watts,  making 
the  commercial  efficiency  over  95  per  cent.  The  heating  is, 
in  the  total  absence  of  eddy-currents,  quite  negligible.  The 
weight  is  4.^  tons.  As  there  are  16  pole-pairs  and  the 
speed  is  150  per  minute,  the  frequency  is  40  periods  per 
second.  The  electromotive-force  generated  in  each  of  the 
three  windings,  as  measured  between  the  common  junction  J 
and  the  outer  terminal,  could  be  increased  up  to  55  volts. 


Fig,  424.— Section  of  Field- 
magnet. 

The  same  design  was  repeated,  with  the  difference  that 
the  shaft  was  set  vertically  over  the  turbines,  in  the  three 
machines  made  by  the  Ocrlikon  Co.  to  convey  power  to  their 
works  from  Hochfelden,  24  kilometres  distant.  They  are 
depicted  in  Fig.  511. 

A  more  recent  3-phase  generator  of  the  Oerlikon  Co., 
shown  in  Fig.  426,  has  a  revolving  field-magnet  of  the  same 
■  type  as  the  preceding  machines  ;  but  the  armature  is  lap- 
wound,  the  coils  passing  through  slots  in  the  laminated 
external  core.    The  exciter  is  carried  on  a  bracket  at  the  end 
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of  the  machine.  This  machine  has  an  output  of  22  amj:)ercs 
at  5000  volts,  at  500  revolutions  per  minute,  taking  about 
150  H.P. 

Biowjis  Alternators. — Since  1 89 1  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Brown  has 
continued  to  develope  the  vertical-shaft  type  of  generator 
which  he  introduced  when  constructor  to  the  Ocrlikon  Co. 
Fig.  427  gives  a  general  view  of  an  alternator  of  the  "um- 
brella" type,  with  revolving  internal  field-magnets,  hung  upon 
a  six-armed  spider.    The  external  core-rings  have  perforations 


KlG.  426.— TllREE-rilASK  ALTER.NAIOK  UK  THE  OERI.IKON  Co. 

as  in  Fig.  421,  through  which  in  low-voltage  machines  pass 
the  stout  copper  conductors  coupled  up  in  zigzag  very  much 
as  in  Brown's  continuous-current  drum-armatures.  The  twc- 
layer  winding  is  excellent  for  this  type  of  machine.  In  high- 
voltage  machines  the  coils  are  wound  in  a  lap- winding  on  plans 
resembling  Fig.  405  or  Fig.  406  according  to  circumstances. 
A  largo  number  of  the  machines  are  now  in  operation. 
One  of  these  machines,  a  3-phase  generator,  has  for  some 
years  done  excellent  work  at  Schoncnwerth  near  Aarau  in 
Switzerland,  furnishing  current  for  motors  in  a  large  shoe 
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factory.  Merc  recently  the  town  of  Aarau  has  been  provided 
with  a  central  station  which  derives  its  power  from  the  waters 
of  the  river  Aar  by  means  of  turbines  ;  the  generators  being 
of  the  same  type. 

To  the  Niagara  Cataract  Construction  Company,  Mr.  Brown 
submitted  two  designs  of  "  umbrella  "  type,  with  revolving 
field-magnets,  for  alternators  of  5000  H.P.  One  of  these 
designs  is  reproduced  in  Plate  XVI.,  and  shows  the  2-layer 
winding  in  the  stationary  armature,  together  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  lubrication. 

In  recent  years  various  forms  of  polyphase  alternators 
have  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Boveri  &  Co.  Some 
of  these  machines  present  no  special  feature  to  distinguish 


Fig.  427.— Browns     Umbrj:LLa"  Type  of  Alilrnaior. 


them  from  ordinary  alternators  beyond  having  the  coils  of  the 
armature  arranged  in  sets  of  twos  or  threes  to  correspond  to 
2-phase  or  3-phase  work. 

Recently  Mr.  Brown  has  adopted  a  form  of  revolving  field- 
magnet  having  a  series  of  outward-pointing  radial  poles,  with 
the  peculiarity  that  only  alternate  poles  are  wound  with 
exciting  coils,  the  intermediate  ones  being  simply  projections 
of  cast  iron  of  larger  cross  section  than  the  intermediate 
cylindrical  cores  that  receive  the  coils.  He  finds  that  for 
operating  motors  it  is  needful  to  employ  a  field-magnet  less 
subject  to  armature  reactions  than  the  form  used  in  the  Lauffcn 
alternators.  Fig.  428  shows  one  of  his  2-phase  alternators 
of  3CX)  H.P.,  in  which  this  system  of  field-magnet  winding 
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is  illustrated.  The  armature  of  this  machine  is  of  the  same 
general  construction  as  the  stator  of  the  2-phase  motor 
shown  in  Fig.  470,  the  only  real  difference  between  the  two 
machines  being  that  the  one  has  a  separately  excited  field- 
magnet,  relatively  to  which  the  poles  remain  fixed,  and  the 
other  has  a  rotor  in  which  the  poles  change  in  position. 


I'  iG.  428.  -Two-phase  Alternator  (225  Kilowatt). 


For  the  central  station  at  Frankfort,  Mr.  lirown  designed 
the  five  550  kilowatt  alternators,  driven  at  85  revolutions 
per  minute.  In  these  machines  (Fig.  429)  the  projecting 
poles  of  the  revolving  magnets  are  each  separately  wound, 
the  excitation  being  derived  from  a  continuous-current  4-pole 
machine  on  the  end  of  the  shaft.  A  point  of  novelty  in  the 
design  is  the  construction  of  the  stationary  external  armature 
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as  a  wheel  capable  of  being  slowly  turned  round  so  as  to 
bring  each  part  to  a  position  convenient  for  inspection  and 
cleaning. 

riate  XVII.  gives  the  drawings  of  a  smaller  alternator  of 
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similar  design,  in  which  can  be  seen  the  way  in  which  the 
armature  cores  arc  constructed  in  hinged  sections,  allowing  of 
being  removed  for  cleaning  or  repairs. 

Alioth  Convertible  Alternators^ — Messrs.  Alioth  &  Co.  of 
Miinchenstein  near  B&le,  have  recently  constructed  several 
4000  volt  300  H.F.  alternators  for  a  power  station  at 
Neufch&teli  which  are  intended  to  be  convertible  at  will, 
either  into  monophase  or  triphase  inaLliuies,  Fig.  430  gi\cs 
a  section  of  one  of  tliesc  machines  parallel  to  the  shaft, 
showing  the  exciter  on  the  left  and  the  detail  of  the  i>elf- 
oiling  bearings.  The  field-magnet,  as  seen  in  Fig.  431,  has 
nine  pairs  of  poles  and  is  of  the  same  general  construction 
as  the  field-magnets  of  the  machines  shown  in  Figs.  408  and 
424.  This  magnet  is  interchangeable  with  one  having  six 
pairs  of  poles,  in  case  the  machine  should  be  required  as  a 
3-phaser.  The  crowns  of  poles  are  of  mild  cast  steel  with 
laminated  faces.  T'  -  armature  coils,  18  in  number,  arc 
wound  on  formers,  and  then  slipped  over  the  laminated  iron 
projections.  Connected  in  two  sets  of  nine  each  they  yield 
a  monophase  current,  but  when  three  sets  of  six  are  joined 
in  star  tashion  the  machine  is  a  very  efficient  3-phascr. 
The  power  station  supplies  both  single-phase  and  5-phasc 
current,  and  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  machines  convertible. 

The  Niagara  Alto  tors} — When  the  project  of  utilising 
the  water-power  of  Niagara  by  turbines  was  taking  shape, 
the  Cataract  Construction  Company  invited  many  different 
manufacturers  in  Europe  and  in  America  to  submit  plans* 
The  machines  were  to  be  of  5000  horse-power,  driven  by 
turbines  mal\ing  250  rcxolutions  per  minute.  Many  of  these 
designs  were  extremely  good  ;  nevertheless  it  was  determined 
to  have  the  machines  manufactured  in  America,  owing  to  the 
high  tariff  charged  on  imported  goods,  and  to  the  cost  of 
transport.  Some  of  the  designs  (including  those  of  Mr.  Brown) 
were  of  the  '*  umbrella  "  type,  but  for  various  reasons  (turning 
mainly  upon  the  constructive  difficulties  arising  from  size  and 
speed)  Professor  Forbes  and  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  were  in- 

*  For  an  iUostrated  description  of  the  works  carried  out,  see  Casmi^s'Ma^azine 
( N. Y.),  Jttlj  1895.  Figs.  432  and  433  are  taken  from  Uiejartide.fay  Mr.^StiUwell. 
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structcd  in  May  1893  to  get  out  further  plans  for  alternators 
of  the  proposed  type.  Professor  Forbes  fixed  upon  an 
externally-revolving  umbrella  field-magnet,  with  inwardly- 
pointing  poles  held  together  by  an  external  annulus  of  steel, 
as  possessing  both  great  sti^ngth  and  a  large  fly-wheel  actioa 


Fig.  432.— Sectional  Elevation  of  Niagara  5000  H.P.  3-rHASB 

Generator.  Scale  i  :so. 

At  first  he  prepared  designs  for  a  2-phase  machine,  having 
tlic  low  frequency  of  i6§  periods  per  second,  with  8  poles. 
Eventually,  after  the  Westinghouse  Company  had  been 
selected  as  manufacturers,  it  was  decided  to  fix  the  frequency 
at  25,  and  to  wind  the  armatures  for  2000  volts.   The  drawings  ' 
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published  by  Professor  Forbes*  relate  to  the  earlier  design, 

and  have  certain  complications  about  the  armature  which 
became  unnecessary  when  it  was  decided  to  keep  the  voltage 
at  20(X). 

The  machines  as  actually  constructed  are  shown  in  Figs. 
432  and  433.   The  field-magnet  consists  of  a  nickel-steel  ring 


ViG.  433.— Plan  of  Niagara  5cxx>  H.P.  2-phase  Generator. 


forged  without  a  weld,  towards  the  interior  of  which  project  12 
pole-cores.   This  is  supported  by  an  umbrella-shaped  driver 

fixed  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  There  are  187  slots  in  the 
armature  with  two  conductors  in  each  slot    Each  conductor 

■  yoitnmilust^EUcMeal EngituerSf  Nor.  1893. 
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is  1^  inches  by  -/^  in  section,  with  slightly  rounded  edge& 
The  method  of  connecting  up  is  seen  in  the  drawings,  as  also 
the  method  of  bolting  the  laminated  iron  to  the  cast-iron 
frame  of  the  armature.  Around  the  hub  of  the  bearings 
grooves  are  cut  (shown  in  dotted  lines)  which  permit  water  to 
circulate  and  keep  the  bearings  cool. 

Constant-Current  Alternators. 

A  variety  of  alternators  [or  supplying  currents  of  an 
unvarying  number  of  virtual  amperes  for  tlie  purpose  of  arc- 
lighting  in  series  has  been  evolved  in  the  United  States  ;  the 
principal  forms  being  those  of  Stanley^  and  of  Heisler.^  The 
principle  of  these  machines  Is  to  so  construct  the  armature 
that  it  has  great  self-induction.  This  is  accomplished  in  the 
Stanley  coiistarii-ciirrcnt  alternator  by  using  in  the  armature 
a  fine  wire  of  many  turns  wound  deep  in  nicks  in  the  core- 
disks. 

Inductor  Alternators. 

In  the  inductor  type  of  alternator  none  of  the  copper  con- 
ductors move,  the  only  moving  parts  being  masses  of  iron 
whose  motion  sets  up  variations  in  the  magnetic  flux.  This 
principle,  suggested  by  several  early  workers  {see  Historical 
Notes,  p.  1 1)  was  revived  by  the  author  of  this  treatise  in  1883.^ 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  application  of  machines  of  this  type. 

Kitigdons  Inductor  Alternator. —  In  this  machine  the 
inductor  principle  is  applied  in  the  following  way.  A  ring 
having  a  large  number  of  internally  projecting  poles  is  en- 
tirely built  up  of  laminae  of  soft  iron.  As  shown  in  Fig.  454, 
the  alternate  poles  A  arc  wound  with  coils  to  serve  as  arma- 
ture parts,  whilst  those  between  them  F  are  wound  with  other 

*  Ehdrkal  World,  w.  45,  and  xvi.  339,  1890;  tlsw  T%i  EUttrician^  xxiv. 
633,  XXV.  145,  ud  xxvi.  20y  189a 

'  EUctrkat  Reviro,  xxv,  ao7,  1889. 

*  Sjwcification  of  Patents,  No  16  -9  of  1S83,  which  led  up  to  Mr.  Kingdon's 
fonn,  see  Eiretricai  Review^  xxii. 
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coils  to  act  as  the  magnet  part.   Upon  an  internal  wheel  are 

borne  masses  of  laminated  iron  P,  which  in  rotating  produce 
rapid  periodic  reversals  in  the  mai^netic  polarity  of  the  cores 
of  the  armature  parts,  and  set  up  alternate  currents  in  the 
coils  that  surround  them. 

In  the  50  kilowatt  machine  there  are  16  field-magnet  or 
primary  coils»  and  16  armature  or  secondary  coils.  The 
inductor  wheel  carries  16  inductor  blocks,  each  just  long 
enough  to  span  the  width  of  two  successive  coils  on  the  poles 
of  the  outer  ring.  Its  diameter  is  4  feet  5  inches,  and  breadth 
12  inches  ;  speed  350  revolutions  per  minute. 


IiG.  434. — KiNGDo.N  s  Inductor  Aliernatok. 


M&rdeys  Inductor  Alternators. — In  1888,  Mr.  Mordey 
designed  ^  several  types  of  inductor  machines,  which  were 
described  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  work. .  In  some  of 
these  machines  there  was  but  one  primary  winding,  and  in 
others  both  primary  winding  and  secondary  winding  consisted 
of  a  single  annular  coil  each,  though  the  polar  projections  were 
numerous.  These  machines  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ap- 
paratus for  periodically  varying  the  mutual  induction  between 
two  circuits  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  steady  current. 

Statilcy-Keily  Inductor  Alternators. — The  Stanley-Kelly 
Co.,  of  Pittstield,  Massachusetts,  has  brought  to  great  per- 
fection a  2-phase  alternator,  having  rotating  inductors  of  cast 
steel  with  laminated  polar  projections.  The  armature  part 
closely  resembles  Fig.  477,  which  shows  the  stationary  part  of 
a  Stanley- Kelly  motor. 

Spedficatioa  of  Patent,  No.  5162  of  1888. 
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Elihn  Thomsons  Inductor  Alternator. — This  machine  was 
described  and  figured  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  work. 
The  inductor  was  a  simple  toothed  wheel,  built  up  of  laminated 
disks  mounted  on  a  cylinder  of  iron. 


Pykc  and  Harris s  Inductor  Alternator. — This  compact 
form,  which  has  been  very  successful  for  small  machines,  is 
depicted  in  Fig.  435.    The  primary  or  magnetising  coil  is  an 
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internal  helix  wound  with'  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft, 
surrounding  a  central  pole,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  cxici  nal 
iron  mantle.  Two  laminated  rings  with  toothed  projections 
support  two  sets  of  secondary  or  armature  coils  seen  in  the 
Agure.  On  the  shaft  is  fixed  a  revolving  carrier  which 
supports  the  laminated  inductor  masses.  The  solid  part  of 
the  iield-magnet  acts  also  as  a  bearing.  The  6>kiIowatt 
machine  runs  at  740  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  21  inches 
high,  and  weighs  350  kilogramiues. 


Fig.  456.— Section  of  Dohrowolsky's 
Inductor  Alternator. 


Allgemeine  Co*s  Inductor  Altematm^s, — ^Two  types  of  in- 
ductor machine  have  lately  been  constructed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Dobrowolsky.^  Tlie  first,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Stanley-Kelly  alternator,  is  represented  in  Figs.  436,  437  and 
439.  The  magnetic  circuit  passes  through  an  external  iron 
case  and  two  armature  core-rings  A  A  built  up  of  stampings 
with  teeth  surrounded  by  coils,  and  is  completed  through  the 
yokes  J  J  of  the  revolving  inductor,  which  is  shown  sepa- 
rately in  1  ig.  437.    For  3-phase  machines  the  teeth  of  the 

^  £Ukiroieckf9iteke  Ztiischnftf  Fek  7,  1895  ;  tee  abo  EJeUrkian^  xxxv.  91. 
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fixed  armature  part  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  those  of 

the  inductor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  430  ;  but  pierced  corc-iings 


Fig.  438— End-view  of  j-phasb  Indvctok  Alternator* 


Fia  439*— Three-phase  Inductor  Alternator  at  STRAssBURa 

like  Fig.  406  may  be  used.  The  iarge  280  kilowatt  alter- 
nators built  by  the  Allgemeine  Co,  for  the  central  station  at 
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Strassbiirg.  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  Pyke  and  Harris 
macliines,  havini;  laminated  inductor  masses  P,  Fi^.  439, 
revolving  between  two  armature  core-rings.  Their  speed  is 
1 50  revolutions  per  minute.  The  excitation  is  i  *4  per  cent  of 
the  output ;  the  armature  resistance  loss  is  2  per  cent.,  and 
total  hysteresis  loss  is  i  *  3  per  cent.  The  copper  used  is  only 
2  kilogrammes  per  horse-power,  and  the  iron,  excluding  shaft 
and  bcariiiG^s,  about  22  kilooi arnmes  per  horse-power. 

Brcioi's  y Phase  Inductor  Generator, — This  is  a  machine 
constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  high  speed  with  low 
frequency.  The  inductor  magnet  is  simply  a  mass  of  cast 
steel  having  on  each  end  a  set  of  4  arms,  which,  by  the  mag* 
netizing  action  of  a  stationary  coil  between  them,  acquire 
opposite  polarities.  As  shown  in  Fig.  440,  these  arms  a!*e  set 
to  »)perate  alternately  upon  the  coils  of  the:  lixcd  arni.iturc, 
which  has  its  windings  carried  through  holes  in  the  inner 
periphery  of  two  sets  of  core-disks  mounted  in  an  outer  iron 
frame. 

Other  Inductor  Machines,  —  Amongst  other  designs  of 
inductor  types  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  Rankine 

Kennedy  and  M.  Hiury.  The  largest  of  Tluir)  "s  alternators, 
which  are  built  by  the  Coni})aL,qiie  de  rindustrie  ^leclrique,  of 
'Geneva,  are  those  at  Chevres,  six  kilometres  from  Geneva, 
where  the  water-power  of  the  Rhone  is  used  for  the  lighting 
of  that  city.  These  machines,  which  are  of  about  900  kilo- 
watts each,  are  two-phase  machines  with  vertical  shaft. 

The  reason  of  the  tendency  which  manifests  itself  just 
now  to  favour  the  jnductor  type  of  alternator  is  not  very 
apparent.  Against  the  advantage  that  thore  is  no  moving 
copper,  must  be  set  the  disadvantage  of  greater  iron  losses. 
In  general,  the  efficiency  of  these  machines  is  two  or  three 
per  cent.  lower  than  that  of  alternators  of  other  types.  They 
have,  however,  some  constructional  advantages  in  those  cases 
where  either  an  exceptionally  high  speed  or  an  exceptionally 
low  speed  is  a  necessity. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  COUI'LIN'G  OF  ALTERNATORS. 

MOTORS. 


SYNCHRONOUS 


If  two  altcrnalc-ourrrnt  maclilncs  are  joined  up  in  the  same 
circuit  as  in  FiL(.  441,  they  are  in  parallel  when  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  lamp  circuit*  and  might  be  both  supplying 
current  to  the  lamps,  but  they  are  in  series  with  one  another 
if  we  consider  the  alternator  circuit  only,  for  we  might  cut 
the  lamp  circuit  out  altogether 
and  Ai  might  drive  A2  as  a 
motor.  Many  of  the  con- 
siderations which  govern  the 
running  of  two  machines  as 
generator  and  motor  govern 
the  running  of  two  machines 
in  parallel.  We  hhall,  there- 
fore, up  to  a  certain  point  tre.it 
the  two  cases  together,  and  in 
doing  so  consider  the  alter- 
nator circuit  only,  taking  a  certain  direction  round  the  circuit, 
viz.  clockwise  in  Fig.  441,  as  the  positive  direction  of  electro- 
motive-force and  current.  We  may  as  well  emphasize  here 
the  importance  in  all  alternate-current  problems  of  clcarl)- 
stating  what  is  meant  by  the  positive  and  nefj^ative  sense  of 
the  quantities  considered,  as  the  utmost  ambiguity  and  con- 
fusion arises  in  many  important  contributions  to  the  subject 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution* 

The  simplest  conception  of  two  alternate-current  machines 
in  series  is  that  of  a  closed  conductor  abcdy  Fig.  442,  near 
different  points  of  which  two  magnets  rotate  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  cut  their  lines.    The  part  a  b  may  be  considered  as  the 


FtG.  441. 
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middle  conductor  of  an  alternator  coil.  The  change  of  position 
of  the  field-magnet  of  an  alternator  with  regard  to  the  centre 
conductor  of  one  of  its  coils  is  represented  by  the  angle  0  in 
Fig.  442.  All  the  phase  relations  of  the  magnet's  position, 
the  electromotive-force,  and  the  current,  can  be  seen  from  this 

figure ;  and  the  full 
^  theory  (so  far  as  at 

present  known)  of  the 
— " — synchronous  motor 
^     can  be  deduced  from 
^    it  bv  the  aid  of  a  few 
Fig.  442.  graphic  diagrams. 

First  of  all  con- 
sider that  the  magnet  Ai  only  is  rotating.  The  electromotive- 
force  induced  by  it,  we  will  say,  varies  according  to 
the  law 

Ci  =  Ej  cos  ^, 

and  may  be  represented  by  ihe  projection  upon  a  vertical  line 
of  the  line  O  E,,  drawn  to  scale  to  represent  the  maximum 
electromotive-force  Ej  and  which  is  supposed  to  rotate  clock- 
wise about  O  in  Fig.  443.  If  the  self-induction  of  the  whole 
circuit  is  L  and  the  resistance  R,  we  would  have  from  previous 
considerations  (see  p.  562)  the  current  lagging  by  the  angle  <^  ; 
the  vertical  proj<^ction  of  R  C  at  any  moment  representing  the 
electromotive-force  which  is  in  phase  with  it.  Observe  that  a 
line  drawn  above  the  axis  of  X  represents  a  positive  electro- 
motive-force or  current,  that  is,  an  electromotive-force  or 
current  round  the  circuit  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
big  arrow-heads  in  Fig.  442.  The  alternating  current  flowing 
along  cd  would  tend  alternately  to  turn  the  magnet  A^ 
clockwise  and  counter-clockwise  so  that  it  would  not  start, 
but  if  we  artificially  run  it  up  to  the  speed  of  Ai  it  will,  under 
suitable  conditions,  keep  on  running  in  synchronism  with  Ai 
and  exercise  considerable  torque.  These  conditions  we  have 
to  consider.  Let  us  say  that  at  a  certain  instant  the  magnets 
are  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  442.  The  electromotive-force 
generated  in  cd  will  be  negative  in  sense  and  its  magnitude 
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will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  magnet  A^.  Suppose  in 
the  first  place  that  the  two  magnets  Ai  and  A2  are  of  the 
same  strength,  then  the  electromotive-force  which  each  will 

induce  in  the  circuit  will  be  represented  by  the  lines  O  Ei  and 

O  E2  in  Fig.  444  (O  E2  at  the  moment  we  are  considering 
being  negative).  The  two  E.M.F.'s  being  equal  and  opposite, 
the  resultant  E.M.F.  in  the  circuit  will  be  zero,  and  there  being 
no  current  to  drive  Aj  the  friction  of  its  bearings  will  slow  it 


Fig.  443.  Fig.  444.  Fig.  445. 


down  so  that  it  gets  behind  Aj  in  phase.  The  electromotive- 
forces  may  then  be  represented  by  O  E,  and  O  Eg  in  Fig.  445, 
and  the  resultant  electromotive-force  will  be  O  E3.  The  phase 
of  the  current  will  depend  upon  the  self-induction  of  the  circuit. 
If  there  were  no  self-induction  in  the  circuit  the  current  would 

  ^  o~Er 

be  in  phase  with  O  Eaand  its  magnitude  would  be 

K. 

Now  we  have  seen  (p.  571)  that  when  a  current  from  an 
alternator  differs  in  phase  from  the  E.M.F.  by  less  than  90" 
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the  alternator  is  acting  as  generator  and  requires  a  force  to 
drive  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  phase  between 
the  current  and  E.M.F.  is  more  than  90°  (viz.  between  90°  and 
270°;  the  machine  acts  as  a  motor  and  yields  a  torque.  In 

Fig.  445  the  difference  in  phase  between  O  V.-^  and  the  electro- 
motive-forces of  both  Ai  and  Aa  is  less  than  90^^,  so  that  both 
machines  will  act  as  generators,  and  Aa  having  no  torque  to 
drive  it  will  stop.  If,  however,  there  be  considerable  self- 
induction  in  the  circuit  so  that  the  current  lags  behind  the 


Fig.  446.  I'n;.  447.  Kig.  44S. 


resultant  O  1^^  as  shown  in  Fig.  446,  where  the  line  R  C 
represents  the  phase  of  the  current,  then  as  the  angle  between 
it  and  O  Ho  is  greater  than  a  right  angle,  the  machine  Aa  will 
act  as  a  motor.    If  we  let  fall  the  perpendicular  C  D  upon  the 

direction  of  l^i  O  we  obtain  line  O  D,  which  divided  by  the 
resistance  represents  the  component  of  the  current  which  is  in 

direct  opposition  of  phase  to  O  £3,  that  is,  the  part  of  the 
current  which  is  operative  in  driving  Aa  as  a  motor.  The 
power  developed   by  Aj  is   proportional   to  the  product 
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O  D  .  O  Kj.  As  tlic  lines  in  the  ficrurc  represent  the 
maximum  values  of  the  E.M.F.  and  current,  the  power  is 

equal  to  ^       *  ^      (see  p.  567).    The  magnet  uf  A 2  would 
2 

be  displaced  behind  the  magnet  of  A)  just  so  much  as  to  cause 

O  D  tu  be  sufilciciiily  L;rcat  to  exert  the  required  torque. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  E.M.F.  of  the  machines 
as  equal.  If  we  excite  the  magnet  Aj  until  it  is  stronger  than 
Aa,  SO  that  E,  is  greater  than  Ej,  then  we  may  represent  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Figs.  447  and  448.  Fig.  447  shows  what 
would  happen  if  the  self-induction  were  small  as  compared 
with  the  resistance.^  The  resultant  I'^3,  and  therefore  the 
current,  is  more  than  90^  out  of  phase  with  Eo.  a  cjreal  turque 
results  which  makes  the  magnet  of  A,,  c^o  faster  than  Ai  until 

it  gets  just  so  far  in  advance  of  it  that  O  D  is  diminished  to 
an  amount  wliich  will  give  the  required  torque  and  no  more. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  effect  of  having  the  motor  under- 
excited  is  to  make  its  magnet  lead  in  phase,  while  the  effect 
of  self-induction  ii.  to  make  it  lag.  If  there  is  considerable 
self-induction  in  the  circuit  (as  is  usually  the  case,  particularly 
with  alternators  with  in  n  in  the  armatures),  the  phase 
relations  of  the  various  E.M.F.'s  arc  those  shown  in  Fig.  448. 
This  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  most  usual  case  of 
transmission  of  power  by  means  of  a  synchronous  motor; 
the  effect  of  the  self-infiuction  in  liic  circuit  is  tu  enable  the 
motor  to  yield  considerable  torque  whether  its  magnet  is 
under  or  over-excited.  Let  us  consider  more  exactly  what 
happens  when  the  excitation  of  field-magnet  of  the  motor 
is  varied,  the  load  on  the  motor  remaining  constant.  We 
.sec  from  Fig.  44<S  that  O  Eo  —  Ei  Ej,  so  that  we  may  take 
1^1  to  represent  the  E.M.F.  of  the  motor,  that  is  to 
.sa  \ .  the  counter  E.M.F.  or  "  back  "  E.M.F.,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  We  may  then  draw  the  half-figure  on  a  lai^er  scale 
(sec  Fig.  449),  and  consider  what  happens  when  Ei  E3  is 
varied  in  magnitude,  while  the  impressed  volts  O  Ex,  the 

'  See  Bedell  and  Ryan,  "  Action  of  a  Single-phase  Syncbronous  ^fotor/* 
Amer,  Jmt,  Etectr,  En^.^  Match  1895,  p.  197. 
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resistance  R,  the  self-induction  L,  and  the  power  of  the 
motor  P,  all  remain  constant.  R  and  L  bcincj  known,  the 
anele  of  laer  of  the  current  behind  the  resultant  IC.M.F. 


O  E3  is  ascertained  I  for  tan  </>  = 


_p\: 


R 


and  remains  constant. 


Produce  O  C  to  F,  and  upon  O  Ki,  as  diameter,  describe  the 

circle  Ei  F  O  having  the  centre  G.    Join  F  K,,  then  Fi  FO 

being  a  right  angle,  O  F 
is  the  projection  of  the 

impressed    volts  O 
upon  the   direction  of 
the  current  O  C,  so  that 

fjives  the  value  of 

-J- 

the  virtual  volts  which 
are  in  phase  with  the 
current,    whose  virtual 

value  IS     _    -  .  The 

power  yielded  by  the 
generator  Ai  is  therefore 

OF.  CO        c-   M  1 
.  Smiilarly 
2  R  ^ 

F  C  being  the  projection 
of  El  E2.  the  power 
yielded  by  the  motor  A  2 


Fig.  449. 


IS 


FC  .  CO 
2R  ' 


and  this  we  are  takincf  as  constant.  Now 


when  the  line  E,  E3  alters  in  length  the  figure  becomes 
changed  in  shape,  but  always  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
angle  Ei  F  O  remains  a  right  angle,  so  that  F  moves  on  the 
circle  Ei  F  O.  At  the  same  time  the  point  C  must  move  ^  on 
a  circle  C  J  H  concentric  with  circle  E,  F  O,  in  order  that 

F  C  .  C  O  (or  J  O  .  C  O)  may  remain  constant.  Now,  if  C 
moves  on  the  circle  C  J  H  the  point  E^  must  also  move  on  a 

*  R.  V.  Picou,  "Transmission  de  Force  par  Moteurs  allernalifs  synchroner," 
Jyiill.  Soc.  Int.  E/ectriciciis,  Feb.  1S95. 
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circle,  because  <^  remains  constant  and  O  C  and  ( )  Iv.  bear  to 
each  other  a  constant  ratio.   The  centre  of  the  circle  M  £3  N 

which  forms  the  locus  of  £3,  will  be  found  by  drawing  OK* 

making;  the  angle  <^  with  l^i  (  )  and  clr  iw  in^  G  K  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  £1  O.    We  arc  now  able  to  had  the  value  of  any 
of  the  quantities  represented  in  the  figure  for  any  given 
value  of  £1  £a,  the  back  E.M.F.  of  the  motor.    It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  thoui;h  O       has  been  taken  to  represent 
the  elcctroniotivc-foice  induced   in  the  conductors  of  the 
generator,  all  the  above  clock  diagrams  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  where  U£i  represents  the  electromotive- 
force  of  the  line  at  the  terminals  of  the  motor  ;  but  then 
R  and  L  represent  the  resistance  and  self-induction  of  the 
motor  only.    We  sec  that  in  the  figure  as  drawn  the  current 
lags  behind  the  impressed  volts  £1  O  by  the  angle  /3.    If  we 
decrease  Ki  £3  we  see  that  ^  will  increase  and  R  C  will 
also  increase.   That  is  to  say,  if  we  decrease  the  excitation 
of  the  motor,  the  lag  of  the  current  behind  the  impressed 
volts  increases  and  tlic  current  increases.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  increase  the  excitation,  we  see  from  the  figure  that 
as  E3  moves  up  to  M  the  angle  ^-i  decreases  to  zero,  the 
current  being  then  at  a  minimum.^   A  further  increase  of  the 
back  E.M.F.  of  the  motor  will  cause  the  current  to  increase, 
but  instead  of  lagging  behind  the  impressed  volts  it  leads, 
the  motor  in  fvict  acting  as  though  it  were  a  condenser  placed 
in  the  circuit.    If  we  plot  a  curve  with  the  values  of  the  back 
£.M,F,  of  the  motor  (or  the  exciting  current  when  that 
is  proportional),  as  abscisss  and  the  armature  current  as 
ordinates,  we  get  a  V'^^^P^d  curve  showing  the  decrease  of 
the  armature  current  to  a  certain  minimum,  and  its  increase 
a-jain  a.s  the  back  M.M.F.  is  aui/mented. 

Mr.  Mordey  -  obtained  from  a  50  kilowatt  alternator 
running  as  an  unloaded  motor,  the  cur\e  shown  in  Fig.  450. 
The  values  of  the  current  in  the  motor  field-magnet  are 

'  I'lornicl,  "  Coujsla-cs  t  i  iS) ucbrouLaaUou  Ucs  Altcrnaleurs,"'  La  LuiHUie 
EiecttitiM,  1892,  xlv.  423-563. 

•  **On  Tcalini;  and  Working  of  Allcrualors,"  J}ut.  Eke.  En^s.^  i o  .  1S93. 
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taken  as  abscissae,  and  the  current  in  the  armatures  as 

ordinates. 

Messrs.  BcdcU  and  Ryan  '  have  given  a  similar  curve  for 
a  small  Wcstni^diouse  alternator,  t(\i:jcthcr  with  full  particulars 
as  to  the  E.M.F.'s  of  generator  and  motor  and  angles  of  lag, 
and  have  worked  out  clock  diagrams  for  different  points  on 
the  curve,  showing  that  the  theory  agrees  with  what  is  found 
to  occur  in  practice. 

This  property  of  an  ovcr-cxcited  synchronous  motor  of 
causincf  the  current  to  be  in  advance  of  the  impressed  E.M.K. 
would  enable  such  machines  to  be  used  to  counteract  the 

tendency  of  the  current  to 
when  transformers  are 
in  circuit,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease the  power-factor  of 
the  line. 

One  of  the  bad  effects 
produced  by  a  current  lag- 
ging behind  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  generator,  is  the  de- 
magne^^j^  action  of  such 
a  current  upon  the  field- 
•  *  *  «  a  "0  «♦  16  •«  magnet  (see  p.  596).  It 
Fig.  450.  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  442 

I  that  so  long  as  the  current 
is  in  phase  with  the  volts  it  Iras  no  .demagnetizing  effect,  for 
when  the  current  is  at  its  maximum  the  magnet  pole  is 
directly  in  front  of  the  conductor,  as  in  Ai  in  Fig.  442.  An 
instant  before  the  pole  comes  to  tliis  position,  the  armature 
current  is  helping  the  nuignetizing  current,  and  an  instant 
afterwards  it  is  opposing  it,  so  upon  the  whole  the  mean 
strength  of  the  magnet  is  not  afTectcd,  though  the  maximum 
E.M.F.  in  the  armature  probably  occurs  a  little  sooner  than 
it  otherwise  would  do.  If,  however,  the  current  lags,  the 
maximum  current  flows  just  after  the  pole  has  passed  the 
middle   position,  thus  producing  a  strong  demagnetizing 

■  "Action  of  a  Single-phase  Syncbrottons  Motor,*'  Jmrnat  of  ike  FrankliH 
IttstUutet  March  1895. 
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action  and  a  consequent  fall  in  the  volts  unless  the  excita- 
tion of  the  field-mapfnets  is  augmented.  If,  however,  the 
current  leads,  the  maxinuini  occurs  when  the  pole  is  ap- 
proaching the  conductor,  increasing  the  magnetization,  and 
thus  the  volts  are  raised.  A  generator  and  motor  being 
in  opposition  of  phase,  a  current  that  lags  with  regard  to 
the  one  leads  with  regard  to  the  other;  thus  on  switching 
in  an  under-excited  synchronous  motor  to  a  generator  whose 
current  lai;s,  tlicrc  is  a  tendency  for  the  generator  volts  to 
fall  and  the  niot^H-  volts  to  rise.  On  gradually  incrcasiiiLj  the 
excitation  of  the  motor  the  generator  volts  will  rise,  owing  to 
the  advance  of  the  phase  of  the  current.  This  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  the  paper  of  Messrs.  Bedell  and  Ryan  before 
referred  to  (p.  654). 

R.  V.  Picou  has  pointed  out  that  in  applying  the  con- 
struction given  in  Fig.  449  to  the  working  out  of  a  practical 

case,  the  lines  O  )Lx  and  £3  representing  several  thousand 
volts  are  so  great,  relatively  to  O  £3,  that  the  arcs  of  the 
circles  Ei  F  O  and  C  H  J  may  be  considered  as  straight 

lines,  and  O  E,  and  I'-i  E^,  as  parallel.  The  construction  is 
then  simpHficd,<Hii  there  is  no  difficulty  in  working  to  scale. 
An  example  is  worked  out  in  M.  Picou's  paper  referred  to 
above  (p.  652). 

There  are  several  interesting 
deductions  to  be  made  from  the 
L^raphic  construction  given  above. 
Obviously  the  most  economic  con- 
dition for  ordinary  power  trans- 
mission is  to  have  the  excitation  of 
the  motor  such  that  the  current  is 
in  phase  with  the  impressed  volts. 
Referring  to  Fig.  449,  let  us  fix 
the  condition  that  R  C  sliail  !jc  Fig.  451. 

in  line  with  O  E^  and  draw  our 

diagram  as  in  Fig.  45 1,  setting  oft  the  line  O  Z,  making  the 
angle  </>  with  £1 0.  For  any  given  load  on  the  motor  there  is 
one  particular  value  of  current  which  will  satisfy  the  prescribed 
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condition^  and  the  line  C  O  which  represents  R  C  will  have  to 

be  set  off  at  such  a  length,  that  —  *  —  is  equal  to  the 

given  power  (see  p.  652).  Then  drawing  C  K3  at  right  angles 
to  cut  O  Z,  I'-i  E3  will  represent  the  back  E.M.F.  of  the 
motor  in  magnitude  and  phase.    Now  if  we  vary  the  power  C 

will  move  along  O  Ej  and  E3  will  move  along  O  Z,  the  power 
yielded  by  the  motor  being  always  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
rectangle  C  Q  divided  by  2  R,  and  that  supplied  by  the 
generator  equal  to  the  area  of  the  rectangle  O  Q  divided  by 

2  R.  When  the  power  is  zero  Ej  E3  =  E^  O,  the  current  being 
zero.  The  maximum  power  occurs  when  C  Q  is  a  square. 
From  the  figure  we  see  that  then 

E* 

max.  power  =  — 

4R 


R  C  being  equal  to  J  Ei  and  the  efficiency  being  50  per 
cent.  Thus  we  see  Jacobi's  law  of  the  continuous-current 
motor,  and  the  construction  given  on  p.  496,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  alternate-current  synchronous  motor.  The 

back  E.M.F.  of  the 
motor  for  any  pre- 
scribed power  can 
be  found  readily 
from  the  figure  (see 
p.  655,  line  20). 

We  can  also  get 
a  very  simple  figure 
by  which  to  study 
the  changes  in  the 
back  E.M.F.  and 
current  when  the 
power  is  zero.  The 
clock  diagram  for 
this  case  is  given  in 

Fig.  452,  where  R  C  is  at  right  angles  to  E,  E3,  because  if  the 
power  is  zero  the  current  must  be  at  right  angles  in  phase  to 


Fig.  452. 
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the  back  E.M.F.  of  the  motor.   As  we  change  the  value  of 

E3,  the  locus  of  the  point  C  must  therefore  be  the  circle 
O  C  Ej ;  and  from  the  reasoning  on  p.  652,  the  locus  of  Eg 
must  also  be  a  circle  whose  centre  is  at  K. 

If  we  plot  a  curve  taking  on  a  convenient  scale  the  back 
E.M.F.  as  abscisss  and  the  armature  current  as  ordinates  we 
find  it  is  in  the  form  shown 
by  the  thick  line  in  Fig.  453. 
Bcginninj^  with  E3  coin- 
ciding with  O  wc  get  the 
comer  point  Co  in  Fig.  453. 
As  we  increase  the  back 
E.M.F.  passing  counter- 
clockwise round  the  circle 
O  E3  in  Fig.  452,  the 
current  increases  until  we 
reach  the  point  Eg  when  it 
attains  its  maximum.  R  C 
is  then  equal  to  therefore 

the  current  C=  ~\  If  the 

K. 

motor  were  standing  at  rest  the  current  through  the  armature 


would  only  be 


^1 


,  but  if  the  motor  is  running  light  the 


impedance 

back  E.M.F.  might  be  so  adjusted  in  magnitude  and  phase 
as  to  completely  balance  the  self-induction  of  the  armature^ 

so  that  a  current  would  flow  through  it  equal  to  ^ .  In 

R 

practice  the  upper  portions  of  the  curve  in  Fig.  453  would  be 
difficult  to  realise  unless  the  motor  were  constrained  to  keep 
in  the  proper  phase  relations,  but  theoretically  we  can  follow 
£3  round  its  circle  until  it  coincides  with  E^. 

Thb  curve  Co  E  3  Ei  in  Fig,  453,  really  forms  part  of  an 
•ellipse  shown  in  dotted  line,  the  equation  to  which  is  given 
below.  If  wc  follow  E3  further  round  its  circle  in  Fig.  452 
wc  find  it  passes  through  the  point  Ej  ;  a  question  then 
arises  as  to  whether  we  will  give  the  positive  or  negative 
:sign  to  the  back  E.M.F.  in  plotting  the  curve  in  Fig.  453. 

2  u 
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The   back  E.M.F.   having  passed  through  zero  would 

theoretically  be  ncL^ative,  which  would  take  us  along  the 
dolled  ellipse,  but  if  we  still  choose  l(»  call  our  back  K.M.I*', 
positive  then  our  curve  is  the  thick  line  Cq.  This  forms 
part  of  another  ellipse  similar  to  the  first,  that  lies  with  its 
major  axis  sloping  the  other  way  as  shown  in  the  figure.  If 
instead  of  plotting  the  back  £,M.F.  and  current  from  Fig.  45  2» 
where  the  power  is  zero,  we  plot  them  from  a  clock  diag^m 
like  that  in  Vvg.  44 whci  c  llic  power  has  a  fixed  value,  we 
would  get  curves  like  those  sliown  by  the  fine  lines  in  J^^ii^.  453. 
the  area  enclosed  by  the  curve  becoming  smaller  and  smaller 
as  the  power  is  increased,  until  at  maximum  power  there  is 

only  one  point  representing  current  =  gii*^*^^  E.M.F. 

=  .  ^  V  ^  ^  P  ,       is  the  lower  corners  of  these  curves 

2  R 

that  form  the  V-shaped  curves  referred  to  on  p.  654.  The 
equation  to  these  curves  is  very  simply  deduced ;  for  re- 
membering that,  in  Fig,  448,  the  lines  O  £|,  ETE^  6  E3. 
represent  respectively  the  electromotive-forces  Ei,  Eg  and  I 

where  i,  llic  impedance,  =     R-  -f  /'^      we  have 


Ei«  =  Eji«+  P  C»  +  2  El .  I C  .  cos  1^ 


and  cos  ^  cos  -  17)  s  cos  ^  cos  17  -h  sin  ^  sin  17*  Further 
we  know 

cos  ^  =  J  ,       sm  ^  =  '^-j— 5 


cos 


where  P  =  power  of  motor. 

Substituting  these  values  in  (i)  we  get 

E|*  -  E,*  -  P  e  -  2  R  P  «  2/  L  V     En*  - 
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%vhicli  is  the  fundamental  cqimtion  of  the  synchronous  motor.^ 
Taking  Kg  and  C  as  the  only  variables  we  obtain  a  curve 
like  those  in  Fig.  453  for  each  value  of  P. 

Parallel  RuNMMi  of  Alternators. 

It  is  found  ver\'  convenient  in  central  H^G^htinof  stations  to- 
be  able  to  run  alternators  in  parallel,  so  that  tiie  machines  may 
feed  into  one  set  of  omnibus  bars,  and  their  number  be  altered 
at  will  to  suit  the  load  on  the  station,  instead  of  assigning 
different  parts  of  the  town  circuits  to  separate  machines. 

The  principles  which  govern  parallel  runninj^  have  been 
considered  in  Fig.  446.  O  Ej  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
volts  between  the  omnibus  bars.  The  machine  to  be  thrown  in 
in  parallel  is  run  up  to  speed  and  its  excitation  is  adjusted 
until  its  volts  O  E2  are  equal  to  O  Ej.  It  has,  before  betnjy 
switched  in,  to  be  syuc}ironi::cdy  tliat  is  to  say,  it  niu^l  not  only 
be  run  at  the  same  speed  but  the  impulses  of  its  elcctromotivc- 
force  must  be  got  into  step  with  those  of  the  omnibus  bars* 
To  do  this  a  synchronizer  is  employed.  Fig.  454  illustrates 
the  principle  of  one  form  of  synchronizer.  An  incandescent 
lamp  is  fed  from  two  transformers  in  series  with  one  another : 
the  primary  of  one  transformer  is  connected  with  the  omnibus 
bars,  and  that  of  the  other  to  the  alternator  to  be  synchronized. 
The  connexions  are  so  made  that  when  the  machines  are  in 
synchronism  the  secondaries  of  the  transformers  assist  each 
other  in  lighting  the  lamp.  When  not  in  synchronism  they 
are  in  opposition*  If  the  alternator  to  be  thrown  in  is  not  going 
at  the  right  speed  it  gets  into  and  out  of  step  alternately  and 
the  lamp  blinks  rapidly.  The  supply  of  steam  is  then  altered 
to  correct  the  speed,  and  the  lamp  is  seen  to  blink  more  and 
more  slowly  until  it  takes  several  seconds  between  the  instant 
of  perfect  darkness  and  the  instant  of  full  incandescence. 

'  Steinmet/.,  "Theory  of  the  Synchronous  }Ao\ox"  Atnet\  Imt*  Elee,  Bngu^ 
Dct.  1894  ;  Rhodes,  "  \  Theory  of  the  Synchronous  Motor,"  Proc.  Physical  Soc.^ 
April  26,  1895,  Phil.  JA?-,  July  1895.  Also  *' Alternate  Current  Motors,"  Eltc, 
JicvieWf  1895,  xxxvii.  182,  222. 
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Just  at  the  moment  of  full  incandescence,  and  when  the  volt- 
meter (see  Fig.  454)  indicates  the  full  pressure,  the  switches 
are  closed  and  the  lamp  forthwith  shines  without  fluctuation, 
showing  that  the  volts  of  machine  are  in  step  with  the  volts  of 
omnibus  bars.  If  the  supply  of  steam  is  now  increased  the 
alternator  will  take  up  a  portion  of  the  load.  The  amount 
of  current  it  will  supply  depends  entirely  on  the  amount  of 
steam  admitted  to'  drive  it.  If  the  steam  were  cut  off 
it  would  run  as  a  motor  and  drive  the  engine.  Fig.  446  docs 
not  show  the  main  current  supplied  to  the  outside  circuit, 
it  only  shows  the  resultant  electromotive-force  OE3  round  the 


KiG.  454. 

alternator  circuit  (see  Fig.  441)  which  comes  into  existence  in 
case  A2  should  lag  a  little.  This  resultant  clcctromotivc- 
force  produces  a  current  which  by  reason  of  the  self-induction 
of  the  circuit  is  out  of  phase  by  more  than  90°  with  the  lagging 
machine,  and  which  therefore  supplies  power  to  it  and  hurries 
it  up.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  the  current  repre- 
sented by  O  D  is  greatest  (for  a  given  lag  of  the  machine) 
when  the  angle  is  45  degrees  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  in  the 
alternator  circuit  R  is  equal  to  /  L.  In  well-designed  machines 
R  and  L  are  both  kept  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  sufficient 
if  R  is  something  of  the  order  of  /  L. 

Synchronous  Polyphase  Motors, — A  pol}'phase  system  of 


Synchronous  Motors. 
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distribution,  while  giving  great  kicilily  in  the  use  of  self- 
starting  motors,  docs  not  sacrifice  the  possibility  of  installing 
synchronous  motors  iu  cases  where  perfect  uniformity  of  speed 
is  desired.  A  synchronous  motor  for  a  polyphase  system 
may  consist  of  an  ordinary  alternator  placed  across  two  of 
the  mains;  but  preferably  it  is  identical  in  construction  to 
the  polyphase  generators,  and  connected  to  all  the  lines.  It 
differs  from  an  asychronous  motor  mainly  in  the  fact  that 
instead  of  a  rotor  (Fig.  460)  it  has  a  field-magnet  separately 
excited  by  means  of  a  continuous  current  ;  and  as  the  poles 
always  keep  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  iron  of  the  mag- 
net when  once  they  are  run  up  to  the  speed  of  the  revolving 
poles  of  the  armature,  the  respective  poles  take  hold  of  each 
other  and  the  magnet  is  dragged  round  in  perfect  synchronism. 
The  ordinary  single-phase  synchronous  motor,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  be  run  up  to  speed  by  some  independent  source  of 
power ;  but  in  a  polyphase  system  the  rotatory  field  acting 
upon  conductors  sunk  in  the  pole  pieces  of  iield-magnets  is 
sufficient  to  start  the  motor.  It  is  thus  possible  to  so  far 
combine  the  principle  of  a  polyphase  asynchronous  motor 
with  a  truly  synchronous  motor,  that  it  shall  be  capable  of 
starting  itself,  and  after  running  up  to  speed,  will  keep  its 
speed  at  all  loads  as  constant  as  the  periodicity  of  the  supply. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  a  polyphase  generator  will  always 
act  as  a  synchronous  motor,  it  is  not  necessarily  self-starting. 
Its  design  should  facilitate  the  generation  of  currents  in  the 
polar  |)ioiections  if  ii  is  intended  to  be  self-starting.  A  very 
good  in.-5Lance  of  an  installation  of  synchronous  motors  of  this 
kind  is  at  the  Voncmah  Cotton  Mills,  Taftville,  Conn.,  U.S.A.^ 
Six  hundred  horse-power  is  transmitted,  at  a  pressure  of  2500- 
volts,  from  a  mill  three  miles  distant,  where  water  power  is 
available.  The  system  is  a  three-phase  one«  The  motors  are 
the  same  in  construction  as  the  generators,  and  while  being  able 
to  start  themselves,  run  under  load  with  perfect  synchronism.. 
The  efficiency  of  the  complete  transmission  from  the  power 
applied  to  the  dynamo  pulley  to  that  delivered  to  the  motor 
pulley  is  reported  to  be  80  per  cent 

>  E^»,  XevtgwiH.Y,),        xxiv.  2x0;  and  see  ffn/.,  189$,  xxvii.82. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ASYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS. 

Motors  in  which  the  rotation  is  produced  by  the  induction 

of  currents  as  the  field  shifts  around,  present  the  slrucLural 
advantacj^e  that  they  can  he  made  without  commutator,  and 
even  without  sliding  contacts  of  any  kind.  The  induction  of 
these  currents  in  an  entirely  detached  structure  depends  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  running  is  asynchrawms :  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  revolutions  made  by  the  moving  part  do  not 
correspond  to  the  tKTiodicity  of  the  impressed  currents. 

Asynchronous  motors  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads  : 
(i.)  polypJiase  \  (ii.)  vionophase.  In  the  former  two  or  more 
alternate  currents  of  equal  period,  but  differing  in  phase,  are 
employed  to  produce,  as  explained  below,  a  rotatory  magnetic 
field;  this  rotatory  field  tending  to  set  up  induced  currents  in 
all  conducting  masses  placed  within  them,  and  by  the  reaction 
of  these  currents  to  route  these  masses  mechanically.  In  the 
monophase  class  a  simple  oscillatory  field  is  impressed  by  an 
alternate  current,  and  this  acting  on  a  revolving  system  of 
conductors  is,  by  the  action  of  the  induced  currents,  converted 
into  a  rotatory  field  with  effective  driving  power. 

As  the  subject  has  lately  been  treated  in  extenso  in  the 
author's  work  on*  Polyi)hasc  Electric  Currents  and  Alternate- 
Current  Motors,*  the  present  chapter  may  be  brief. 

Production  of  a  Rotatory  Magnetic  Field. — If  an  alternate 
current  is  led  around  a  coil  it  produces  along  the  axis  of  the 
coil  an  alternating  or  oscillating  magnetic  field.  If  there  b 
an  iron  core  the  magnetic  flux  in  it  will  be  an  alternating  flux ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  that  begins,  increases  to  a  maximum  along 
a  fixed  direction,  dies  aw  a\',  rev  erses  along  the  direction  and 
increases  to  a  negative  maximum,  and  dies  away  to  begin  tlic 
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cycle  over  again.  The  frequency  of  this  alternating  flux  will 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  current  We  have  to  show  that  by 
combining  two  or  more  alternating  magnetic  fields  that  are 

in  different  directions  and  in  cliucrcnt  phases  we  can  produce 
the  same  effect  as  a  magnetic  field  of  constant  intensity 
rotating  in  direction. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  uniform  circular  motion  can  be 
decomposed  into  two  rectilinear  harmonic  motions  at  rig^t 
angles  to  one  another,  the  two  having  equal  amplitude,  equal 
period  and  a  phase  difference  of  one-quarter  period.  Let  P 
be  a  point  uniformly  rexolving  around  centre  O  (l'ig.455)i 
let  the  angle  X  O  P  =  6.  The  projections  of  the  radius  O  P 
upon  the  two  axes  are  O  M  and  ON.  If  the  radius  O P 
be  called  r  we  have  O  N  ss  r  sin  i?,  and  O  M  s  r  cos  ^  s  r  sin 
($  90*").  While  P  revolves  the  point  N  will  oscillate  up  and 
down  the  h'ne  Y  Y' ;  the  amplitude  of  its  motion  being  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  circle.  Also  the  point  M  will  oscillate 
along  the  line  X  X'  with  equal  amplitude  and  in  equal  time ; 
but  O  N  will  be  at  its  maximum  when  O  M  has  zero  value, 
and  vice  versd.  It  follows  kinematically  that  a  uniform 
circular  motion  may  be  produced  out  of  two  straight-line 
motions,  by  combining  them  at  right  angles,  provided  they  are 
harmonic,  of  equal  period,  of  equal  auipiilude  and  dillciing  by 
an  exact  quarter  period. 

Mechanically  this  motion  is  equivalent  to  that  of  two 
pistons  having  equal  travel^  working  by  two  connecting  rods 
upon  the  same  crank  pin,  but  placed  at  right  angles  to  one 
another  (Fig.  456).  If  the  cylinders  are  made  to  produce  two 
rectilinear  motions  one  ahead  of  the  other  by  a  quarter  period 
in  time,  the  apparatus  will  combine  these  motions  into  a  true 
circular  motion.  If  the  two  cylinders  are  set  parallel  side  by 
side  two  cranks  will  be  needed,  one  at  right  angles  to  the 
other. 

A  similar  combination  can  be  ^  magnetically  effected.  If 
an  alternating  current  is  led  round  a  coil  so  as  to  produce  an 

alternating  or  oscillating  mat^netic  field  along  the  line  O  X, 
'  and  a  second  alternating  current  is  led  round  a  second  coil  so 
*  See  Marcel  Depm,  Compkt  Rendm^  ii.  1 193,  1885. 
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as  to  produce  a  second  alternating  magnetic  field  along  tlie 
line  OY,  then  the  result  will  be  a  rotatory  magnetic  field, 
provided  these  two  magnetic  fields  are  of  equal  period  and 
amplitude,  and  differ  exactly  a  quarter  in  phase.    If  they  are 

of  equal  period,  but  not  of  exactly  equal  amplitude,  the  result 
will  be  equivalent  to  an  ^//////m/Zy-rotati ng  magnetic  field  ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  the  strength  and  direction  of  the 
field  is  represented  by  the  successive  values  of  the  radius 
vector  drawn  to  an  ellipse  from  its  central  point  An  elltpti* 
cally  rotatory  field  will  also  be  produced  if  the  two  component 
magnetic  fields,  thoufjh  equal  in  period  and  auiplitude,  do  not 
differ  by  exactly  a  quarter  period.    For  a  perfect  rotatory 


Fio.  455.-~Depre2's  Theorem.  Fig.  456.— Two-cylinder  Engine. 


field,  corresponding  to  uniform  circular  motion,  the  two  com- 
ponents must  vary  precisely  as  the  sine  and  the  cosine  ^  of  an 
angle  respectively.  The  two-phase  system  of  currents  for 
producing  a  rotatoiy  magnetic  field  is  the  electrical  analogue 
of  the  two-crank  mechanism. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  combination  that  will 
produce  a  rotatory  magnetic  field.  The  mechanical  analogues 
of  the  three-crank  engine,  and  of  tlic  three-throw  pump,  at 
once  suggest  other  solutions.  In  the  former  instance  three 
cylinders  are  used,  with  three  pistons  which  operate  in  succes- 
sive phases  differing  by  one-third  of  a  period  from  one  another* 

*  See  also  Ferraris,  "Kotazioni  elettrodynaniiche,"  Twin*  Atad.,  March  iSSS* 
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If  the  three  cylinders  are  set  (as  in  a  Brotherhood's  engine)  at 
120**  to  each  other  (Fig.  457)  thefr  connecting-rods  may  actuate 

a  single  crank.  If  the  three  cylinders  arc  set  pa.rallcl  side  by 
side,  then  there  must  be  three  cranks  spaced  out  in  angular 
positions  120''  from  one  another.  If  the  angular  positions  of. 
the  cranks  were  not  exactly  120°  apart,  the  phase-diflferences 
of  the  motions  will  not  be  exactly  one-third  of  the  period.. 
The  time-phase  of  motion  must  be  complementary  to  the- 
space-phase  of  angle  in  the  combining  mechanism,  otherwise 
the  resulting  motion  will  not  be  a  uniform  rotation.  The 
famous  three-phase  system  of  currents  (or  Drehstrom)  for 
producing  a  rotatory  magnetic 
field,  is  the  electrical  analogue 
of  the  three-crank  mechanism. 

We  have  then  two  main 
cases  before  us— the  2-phase 
method  (sometimes  called  the 
"  quadrature  "  method,  or,  less 
correctly,  the  quarter-phase  " 
method)  and  the  3-phase 
method  (called  by  Dobrowol- 
sky  "  Drehstrom  The  first 
2-phase  induction  motor  was  Three-cylinder  Engine. 

described  by  Baily  in  1879, 

who  used  commuted  battery-currents.  The  idea  of  producing, 
rotation  by  combining  two  or  more  alternate  currents  of 
different  phase,  seems  to  have  occurred  from  the  years  1885 
to  1888  independently  to  several  persons.   Prof.  G.  Ferraris, 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bradley,  Mr.  Nikola  Tesla,  Mr.  Borel,  and  Mr.  von 
Dolivo  Dobrowolsky.  Ferraris  found  that  in  such  a  rotating 
field  not  only  will  pivoted  magnets  rotate,  but  masses  of  iron, 
both  solid  and  laminated,  also  disks  and  cylinders  of  copper, 
the  drag  on  these  being  due  to  the  eddy-currents  generated  in 
them  precisely  as  in  the  classical  experiments  of  Arago,  in 
which  copper  disks  were  set  in  rotation  in  the  presence  of  a 
rotatiuL;'  ma^mel.  Fig.  458  illustrates  a  simple  form  of  Fcrraris's- 
motor  having  a  copper  cylinder  pivoted  within  two  sets  of 
coils  A  A  and  B  B  which  lie  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
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Ferraris  discussed  the  elementary  theory  of  the  apparatus 
pointing  out  that  the  inductive  action  would  be  proportional 

to  the  slipt  that  is  to  say,  to  the  difference  between  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  magnetic  field  and  that  of  the  rotating  cylinder, 
that  the  induced  current  in  the  rotating  metal  would  also  be 
proportional  tp  this;  and  that  the  power  of  the  motor  is  pro- 
portional jointly  to  the  slip  and  to  the  velocity  of  the  rotating 
part. 

Consider  a  laminated  iron  ring,  Fig.  459,  wound  with  two 
pairs  of  coils  A  A'  and  H  IV,  which  are  inserted  in  the  circuits 
of  a  2-phase  generator.  At  the  moment  when  the  current  in 
A  A'  is  a  maximum,  that  in  B  B'  will  be  zero,  the  currents 


D  a 
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being  in  quadrature.  The  magnetizing  effect  of  A  A'  will 
tend  to  produce  a  magnetic  field  diagonally  across  the  ring  in 
the  direction  B  B'.   As  the  current  in  A  A'  dies  down,  that  in 

B  B'  begins  and  increases,  and  therefore  shifts  the  pole 
forward.  When  the  currents  in  A  A'  and  1^  B'  have  become 
equal,  A  and  B  will  act  together  as  one  coil,  while  A'  and  B 
will  act  together  as  anotherfcoil,  the  resulting  poles  lying  now. 
between  B  and  A'  on  the  right  and  between  B'  and  A  on  the 
left  When  the  B  current  is  at  its  maximum  the  poles  will  lie 
right  under  the  middle  of  the  A  coils.  Since  there  is  an 
actual  production  here  of  a  travelling  polarity  in  the  ring,  it 
follows  that  any  mere  mass  of  iron,  a  cylinder  for  example, 
placed  in  the  rotating  field  will  be  set  into  rotation,  though 
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•not  synchronously  ;  and  a  cylinder  of  copper  would  be  dragged 
round  by  the  eddy-currents  induced  in  it.  If  the  cylinder 
were  to  revolve  at  the  same  rate  as  the  rotating  magnetic  field, 
there  would  be  no  eddy-currents  and  no  driving  force :  the 
rotating  part  therefore  tends  to  run  up  toward  synchronism 
but  never  attains  it ;  for  without  slip  (i.  e.  difference  of  speed) 
there  would  be  no  induced  currents.  But  if  such  eddy-currents 
were  permitted  to  circulate  at  random  in  the  mass  of  copper 
there  would  be  much  waste  of  power  in  heating,  since  the 
only  useful  currents  for  driving  are  those  that  flow  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  lines  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
•direction  of  motion,  or,  if  oblique,  their  resolved  parts  in  this 


Fig.  460.-  Rotating  Part  of  Brown's  Motor. 


-direction.  Hence  it  is  better  to  make  the  moving  part  as  an 
iron  core  surrounded  by  appropriate  closed  coils  within  which 
the  induced  currents  are  confined.  A  special  form  excellent 
for  small  motors  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  laminated  iron 
within  the  periphery  of  which  are  embedded  a  number  of  stout 
insulated  copper  conductors  lying  parallel  to  the  axis,  their 
.ends  being  united  together  so  that  they  form  closed  circuits. 
A  ring  of  copper  at  each  end — forming  with  the  conductors  a 
sort  of  squirrcl-cage  of  copper  filled  with  iron— serves  to  short- 
circuit  the  conductors.  A  short-circuited  structure  of  this  kind 
Js  shown  in  Fig.  460. 

When  such  rotating  combinations  of  copper  and  iron  are 
tuscd  it  becomes  a  question  which  part  of  the  machine  should 
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be  considered  as  armature,  and  which  as  field-magnet    If  the 

ring  is  regarded  as  armature,  then  the  copper  and  iron  com- 
bination must  be  looked  upon  as  a  field-magnet  which  is  self- 
magnetized  by  the  eddy-currents  in  the  copper,  and  which  is 
continually  trying  to  catch  up  the  rotating  poles  outside  it  so 
as  to  reduce  those  eddy-currents  to  a  minimum  and  keep  its 
magnetic  polarity  constant.  If,  however,  the  ring  be  looked 
upon  as  the  equivalent  of  a  rotating  magnet,  then  the  com- 
bination of  copper  and  iron  may  be  considered  as  an  arma- 
ture in  which  currents  are  induced,  and  which  is  driven  by  the 


GENERATOR  MOTOR 
Fig.  461.—- Illustration  op  3-piiass  Transmission. 


reaction  of  these  currents.  The  former  is  certainly  the  more 
correct  view :  but  to  avoid  ambiguity  it  is  better  to  call  the 
revolving  mass  by  the  term  rotor ;  while  the  stationary  part 
which  receives  the  primary  currents  may  be  called  the  sUUar, 
The  case  of  3-phase  currents  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  461, 
where  the  generator  is  represented  by  a  magnet  revolving^- 
within  a  ring-armature,  generating  three  currents  differing 
120^  in  phase  from  one  another.  The  rings  are  wound  with 
three  coils  joined  up  at  their  ends  and  united  to  three  lines. 
The  current  in  any  one  line  at  any  instant  is  equal  to  th& 
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algebraic  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  other  two ;  and«  with  the 
arrangement  shown,  the  phase  of  the  currents  in  any  one  of 

the  lines  is  intermediate  between  the  phases  of  the  currents  in 
the  two  coils  feeding  it.  Further,  in  tlie  motor  the  current 
in  P  differs  in  phase  from  the  currents  in  c  and  a,  being  ( 
^>  period  in  advance  of  the  leading  current  As  the  magnet 
rotates  in  the  generator  a  pair  of  travelling  poles  will,  as 
before,  be  produced  in  the  ring  of  the  motor.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  coils  hci  c  constitute  a  closed  circuit.  There  are 
indeed  several  wa\-s  of  connecting  up  three  coils  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  rotatory  effect,  the  following  being  possible :  (1)  each 
of  the  three  coils  might  be  independently  joined  by  two  wires 
to  the  ends  of  the  three  corresponding  coils,  requiring  six 
lines ;  (2)  three  ends  of  the  three  coils  might  be  independently 


A  B 


Fig.  462.  FtG.  463.  Fjg.  464.— Star  and 

Star  Combination.       Mese  Combination.      Mesh  Combination. 


joined  by  three  wires  to  the  three  corresponding  ends  of  the 
coils  in  the  motor,  their  three  other  ends  being  united  to  a 
common  return  line,  so  involving  four  wires ;  (3)  the  three 
coils  a,  b  and  c  may  be  simply  joined  at  a  common  junction 

(Fig.  4G2),  from  which  they  branch  star-wise  each  to  its  own 
line  ;  (4)  the  three  coils  may  be  joined  as/,  q  and  r  in  Fig.  463, 
in  a  closed  mesh  joined  with  the  three  lines  at  its  corners.  In 
this  case  the  phases  of  the  currents  in  /,  q  and  r  are  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  the  three  currents  in  the  lines ;  (5) 
six  coils  may  be  used  as  in  Fig.  4641  which  shows  the  way  of 
getting  a  6-phase  effect  out  of  a  3-phase  current  by  combining 
the  star  and  mesh  cii  i  angements  ;  (6;  by  merely  winding  a  coil 
left-handedly  instead  of  right-handedly  the  pliase  of  its  mag- 
netizing force  is  reversed.  For  example,  a  reversed  coil  inserted 
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in  a  (in  Fig.  461)  would  give  an  eflect  diflfering  180**  in  phase- 

from     and  therefore  intermediate  between  b  and  c. 

The  mode  in  which  the  three  currents  overlap  in  phase  is 
shown  in  Fig.  465,  the  phase-dilTereiice  bcmg  here  120°.  Three 
currents  with  phase-difference  60'*  will  also  serve  for  rotatory 
work,  and  can  be  converted  into  three  of  120''  by  merely 
inverting  the  connexions  at  the  ends  of  one  of  the  three  coils. 

Star  and  mesh  combinations  may  also  be  applied  to 
2-phase  systems.  The  two  circuits  of  the  Niagara  generators 
arc  kept  separate,  four  lines  being  required  ;  but  in  many 
cases  three  lines  would  suffice,  one  of  them  serving  as  a 
common  return  for  the  two  circuits. 


c         A'         a'  e 

Fto.  465.-TifRBK-pHASB  Current  Curves. 

When  mesh  combinations  are  used  the  current  in  the  limb 
of  the  mesh  as  measured  by  amperemeter  differs  in  value  from 
the  current  in  the  line.   For  a  2-phased  system  the  current 

In  the  limb  is  ^ .  of  the  current  in  the  line.   For  a  3-pbas6 

system  the  limlxurrent  is  -y^-  of  the  line-current  When 

star  combinations  are  employed,  the  limb-currents  2tre  the 
same  as  the  line-currents,  but  the  voltages  between  line  and 
line  differ  from  the  voltages  between  any  one  line  and  the 

common  junction.  For  a  2-pliase  system  with  4-ray  star  con- 
nexion, the  voltaf^e  between  two  adjacent  lines  is  ^(2  times 
as  great  as  that  from  line  to  centre  \  while  with  a  3-phase 
system  it  is       times  as  great 
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Bradley  in  1887  described  a  2-pha.sc  motor  (Fig.  466) 
with  mesh  connexions  ;  the  current  being  brought  in  by  four 
shp-rings.    This,  however,  was  a  synchronous  motor  having  a 


Fio.  466.— Bradley's  z-phase  Motor. 


fixed  external  magnet.  In  1889  he  described  a  3-phase 
machine,  having  a  similar  armature  connected  at  three 
symmetrical  points  to  three  slip-rings. 


Fig.  467. — Tesla's  2-rHASE  System. 


Tcsla  in  1887-88  designed  many  combinations  of  whicl? 
the  fundamental  notion  was  the  progressive  shifting  of  the- 
field.  In  Fig.  467  a  generator  is  shown  wound  with  two  coils, 
the  free  ends  of  which  are  connected  to  insulated  contact-rincfS' 
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•on  the  shaft.  From  four  brushes  that  press  on  the  rings  four 
wires  arc  led  away  to  the  motor.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  simple 
■2-phase  generator,  inducing  two  independent  currents  in 
quadrature.  The  motor  is  shown  as  a  ring  having  wound 
upon  it  four  coils,  two  of  which  are  connected  in  circuit  with 
one  pair  of  wires,  the  other  two  being  in  the  other  circuit. 
They  tend  to  co-operate  in  pairs  to  produce  magnetic  poles 
■on  diametrically  opposite  parts  of  the  ring.  Within  the  ring 
is  pivoted  as  rotor  a  disk  D  of  iron,  preferably  cut  away  at 
its  sides  so  as  to  form  an  elongated  body  ;  and  turning  so  as 
to  convey  from  side  to  side  of  the  ring  the  greatest  number  of 

magnetic  lines.  It  was  found 
that  this  form  was  not  essen- 
tial to  rotation,  since  a  circular 
disk  of  iron  was  also  set  re- 
volving. In  a  series  of  eight 
diagrammatic  figures  Tesla 
explained  the  successive 
phases  through  which  the 
coils  of  the  generator  pass 
during  one  revolution,  and  the 
corresponding  and  resulting 
changes  of  magnetism  pro- 
duced in  the  ring  of  the 
motor. 

By  adopting  a  multipolar 
design  the  speed  can  be  re- 
•duced  though  the  frequency  of  altemat  ion  remains  the  same. 
Fig.  468  shows  a  design  by  Tesla  for  using  a  tetrapolar 
magnetic  field  having  four  poles  in  the  A  circuit  (alternately 
N  and  S  poles),  and  four  intermediate  poles  in  the  B  circuit. 
In  such  a  case  the  progression  of  the  field  is  not  a  uniform 
•.rotation.  The  field  of  a  pole  at  A  does  not  shift  round  to  the 
.next  pole  at  B.  What  happens  is  that  the  magnetism  of 
•the  A  pole  dies  out,  while  fresh  magnetism  grows  in  the 
jieighbouring  B  pole. 

The  famous  3-phase  transmission  of  power  from  Lauffen 
ito  Frankfort  in  the  autumn  of  1891  did  much  to  bring  into 


Fig.  46S.— Multipolar  Design. 
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notice  the  advantages  of  polyphase  methods  for  electric 

power  purposes.  Through  three  copper  wires,  each  4  milli- 
inetres  in  diameter,  and  lio  miles  long,  100  H.P.  was  trans- 
mitted with  an  efficiency  of  75  per  cent.,  the  pressure  being 
raised  by  transformers  to  about  Sooo  volts  (see  p.  697.) 
Particulars  are  given  in  the  author's  work  on  Polyphase 
Electric  Currents. 

Modern  Polyphase  Motors. — In  modem  motors  both  stator 
and  rotor  are  built  up  of  stampings  of  soft  iron  pierced  with 
holes  or  slotted  to  receive  the  conductors.  Fig.  469  gives 
about  1  size  the  stampings  for  a  4- pole,  6-H.P.,  2-phase  motor 
designed  by  Brown;  the  rotor  being  of  the  short-circuited 
squirrel-cage  pattern  (Fig.  460)  with  37  conductors.  This 
motor  is  intended  for  ico  volts  at  a  frequency  of  40  periods, 
and  ruas  «iL  1200  revolutions  per  minute.  I'l.ilc  Will,  gives 
scale  drawings  of  a  3-phase  motor  of  iuo  H.P.,  taking  current 
directly  from  high-pressure  mains  at  5000  volts,  with  a 
frequency  of  40  periods  per  second  and  a  speed  of  6cx) 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  rotor,  which  is  about  30  inches 
in  diameter,  has  96  holes  through  which  insulated  copper 
conductors  are  threaded,  and  joined  up  in  a  wave-winding 
constituting  a  3-branched  star,  of  which  the  three  outer  ends 
arc  led  down  through  the  shaft  to  three  slip-rings  to  permit 
of  an  external  starting-resistance  being  applied.  The  torque 
at  starting  is  greater  when  such  resistances  are  inserted  in  the 
secondary  circuit  (see  p.  681).  Fig.  470  gives  an  external 
view  of  a  2-phasc  120  H.P.  motor  built  upon  the  same 
carcase,  but  with  different  windinc^s,  to  work  at  2000  volts. 
In  this  case  the  starting  resistance  is  attaclied  inside  the 
rotor,  with  a  simple  mechanism  passing  out  through  the 
end  of  the  shaft  to  short-circuit  it  when  the  motor  has  started. 
In  this  way  the  need  of  slip-rings  is  avoided,  the  rotor  having 
no  external  connexions  of  any  kind. 

These  rotatory-field  motors  were  brought  to  a  high  pitch 
of  perfection  by  tlie  Ocrlikon  Co.,  and  by  Hrown,  Bovcri  & 
Co. :  and  more  recently  the  Wcstinghouse  Co.  has  brought 
out  many  fine  designs.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  several 
large  central  stations  and  many  factories  are  now  equipped 
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with  polyphase  systems.  The  efficiency  of  the  polyphase 
motors  is  very  high,  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  continuous- 
current  motors  of  equal  power  and  cost. 

Elemkn'tary  Theory  ok  PoLYrii  vsE  Motors, 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  wc  will  take  a  bipolar  machine, 
the  iron  of  which  is  of  the  general  shape  shown  in  Fig.  469. 
Suppose  that  a  rotatory  magnetic  field  is  produced  'by 
either  2-phasj  or  3-phasc  currents  in  the  stator. 


Fig.  470.— Two-phase  Motor  of  110  IIurse-puwer  (Brown). 


The  currents  in  the  rotor  also  produce  a  magnetic  field 
which,  compounded  with  that  of  the  stator,  gives  rise  to  a 
resultant  rotating  field.  It  is  to  this  resultant  field  that  the 
electromotive-forces  in  the  conductors,  and  the  torque,  are  due. 
We  will  take  it  as  a  uniform  flux  flowing  diametrically  through 
the  rotor  and  cutting  the  conductors  of  both  stator  and  rotor 
as  it  revolves. 

Let  n  stand  for  angular  speed  of  the  rotatory  magnetic 
field  =  2  TT  in  a  bipolar  machine,  where  ;/  is  the  frequency 
of  period.  If  the  machine  is  multipolar  having  ;//  pairs  of 
poles  then  fl  =  2  tt  //  -r  ///. 

2X2 
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Let  A)  stand  for  angular  speed  of  the  rotating  part,  or 
rotor  of  the  machine,  ^2vn%  where  n%  is  the  actual  number 

of  turns  per  second. 

Let  T  stand  for  the  torque  between  the  stator  and  the  rotor. 

Let  W  stand  for  the  power  (total  watts)  communicated  by 
the  stator  to  the  rotor. 

Let  w  stand  for  the  power  (useful  watts)  actually  used 
in  turning  the  rotor. 

n  —  w  is  tile  slip  of  the  rotor  with  respect  to  the  field,  or  is 
the  difference  of  their  angular  spi  c  eis.  If  the  tieid  has  an 
angular  speed  H  »  en  greater  than  that  of  the  rotor,  it  is  clear 
that  the  inductive  action  on  the  circuits  of  the  rotor  will  be 
exactly  the  same  as  if  the  rotor  were  revolved  backwards 
with  a  speed  fl  —  w  while  the  field  stood  still. 

W  -  tc'  is  the  power  wasted  in  heating  the  conductors  and 
iron  of  the  rotor,  since  it  is  the  difference  between  the  total 
power  supplied  to  the  rotor  and  the  power  it  utilises. 

Now  W  is  proportional  to  T  and  to  A,  and  therefore,  by 
•choosing  suitable  units  may  be  written  W  =  T  H. 

And  ZiJ  is  proportional  to  T  and  g),  and  may  be  writtcii 
ft;  =  T  &>. 

Hence,  dividing  the  last  equation  by  the  preceding, 

w  7i' 

From  this  we  sec  that  the  efficiency  of  the  7'oior  is  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  the  two  speeds.  The  efficiency  of  the  stator 
will  be  considered  presently. 

Further,  the  rotatory -field  motor  is  simply  a  sort  of  running 
transformer,  of  which  the  stator  and  rotor  windings  constitute 
respectively  the  primary  and  secondary.  Now,  if  «  were  made 
=  12  there  would  be  no  induced  currents  in  the  rotor  con- 
ductors, tiie  stator  would  then  simply  act  as  a  chokinf^  coil  ; 
hence,  it  follows  that  if  the  condition  of  supply  of  the  primary 
currents  is  that  of  constant  voltage,  the  magnetic  fiux  through 
the  machine,  rotating  with  speed  H,  will  have  an  approximately 
constant  value  at  all  loads,  just  as  the  flux  in  the  core  of  an 
ordinary  transformer  has.    This,  of  course,  is  only  true  when 
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the  current  in  the  stator  coils  is  unrestricted  ;  it  is  not  true, 
for  instance,  if  a  resistance  is  put  in  series  with  the  stator 
coils,  or  when  the  motor  is  starting  without  any  resistance  in 
its  rotor  circuit,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Further,  if  there  is 
very  little  magnetic  leakage  in  the  gap  between  stator  and 
rotor  (as  is  indeed  the  case  in  well-desired  motors),  the  only 
electromotive-forces  in  the  rotor  conductors  will  be  those 
produced  by  the  resultant  nia<^Mictic  field,  and  therefore  the 
maximum  currents  in  them  will  occur  when  the  conductors  arc 
in  that  part  of  the  field  where  the  flux  density  is  a  maximum. 
And  as  the  flux  is  constant  at  all  loads  (subject  to  the  above 
conditions),  it  follows  that  the  torque  will  be  proportional  to 
the  currents  in  the  rotor.  But  these  arc  proportional  to  the 
slip  fl  —  ft)  :  hence,  also,  it  follows  that  T  will  be  proportional 
to  i\  —  ft>,  and  may  be  written  T  =  ^  (Q  —  o)),  where  ^  is  a 
constant  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  field,  the  radius  of 
the  rotor,  and  the  length  and  resistance  of  the  conductors  of 
the  rotor. 

We  may  now  write  ; — 

Useful  watts     «  ^  .  w  (H  —  d)). 
Total  watts  W  =  ^ .  n  (H  40). 
Wasted  watts  W    w  =  ^  .  (O  -  m)? 

Hence  we  may  at  once  apply  ^  k  ^ 

the  now  well-known  diagram  of 
motor  efficiencies,  by  drawing 

(Fig.  47 1 )  a  square  A  B  C  D, 
ha\  in<j  its  side  A  B  numerical Iv 
equal  to  II,  and  cutting  off  a 
piece  B  F  equal  to  «>.  The  area 
A  F  H  D  represents  the  total 
watts  supplied,  the  area  AFGK, 
or  G  L  C  H,  the  watts  utilised, 

and  the  square  K  G  H  D  the  *  l  " 

watts  w  asted  in  heating  the  mn-  47 
ductors  of  the  rotor.    The  etfi- 

ciency  will  approach  unity  as  F  moves  up  towards  A ;  and, 
as  with  continuous-current  motors,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
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weakening  of  the  field  by  armature  reaction,  the  output  would 
be  a  maximum  wlu  ii  a)  =  i  O,  tlic  efficiency  being  then  only 
50  per  cent  We  shall  sec  presently  that  when  the  motor  is 
running  at  much  below  its  proper  speed,  magnetic  leakage 
and  other  causes  play  such  an  important  part  that  the  torque 
is  actually  less  than  at  a  higher  speed.  Fig.  471  is,  however, 
applicable  to  cases  of  normal  runningj  and  shows  how  these 
rotator)'- field  motors  behave  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  to 
continuous-current  motors. 

In  good  modem  rotatory-field  motors  the  slip  is  only,  at 
the  most,  about  4  per  cent.,  except  for  very  small  sizes  of 
machine,  where  it  may  be  10  per  cent,  at  full  load. 

In  the  above  investigation  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  loss  due  to  heating  in  the  conductors  of  the  primary  or 
stator  circuit.  This,  like  the  ordinary  C*R  loss  in  the  exciting 
circuit  of  any  dynamo,  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
energy  supplied.  Neither  has  any  account  been  taken  of 
hysteresis  losses  in  the  iron  of  the  stator,  which  also  have  to 
be  supplied,  as  it  were,  by  additional  excitation,  but  are 
small  in  a  well-designed  machine.  Losses  by  hysteresis  or 
by  eddy-currents  in  the  iron  of  the  rotor  will,  like  the  friction 
of  the  journals,  deduct  from  the  available  power,  but  these 
are  necessarily  very  small  since  the  reversals  of  the  magnetism 
in  the  rotur  are  proportional  not  to  i\  but  to  il  —  m. 

Resultant  Magnetic  Flux  in  Motor. — It  was  pointed  out 
above,  from  consideration  of  transformer  analogies,  that  the 
magnetic  flux  in  the  motor  is  of  approximately  constant 
value  at  all  normal  loads.  We  may  take  it  that  in  the  air  gap 
between  rotor  and  stator  the  flux-density  varies  approxi- 
mately as  a  sine  function  around  the  peripher\'  from  ])r)int 
to  point.  Let  the  density  of  this  flux  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  a  maximum  be  called  B.  This  flu.x-dcnsity,  like 
the  flux-density  in  a  transformer  core,  is  the  result  of  the 
magnetizing  actions  of  both  the  primary  and  the  secondar\- 
windings.  Kapp  has  given*  a  discussion  of  the  reaction 
which  may  be  summarized  ab  fullows. — 

Take  a  line  3^  to  represent  (Fig.  472)  the  maximum  of 

'  Gisbert  Kapp,  EUetrk  TransmissioH^f  Eiurgy^  1S94,  p.  3101. 
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the  flux-density  ia  the  motor ;  in  a  bipolar  machine  it  may 
be  considered  as  revolvinpf  clockwise  around  O  as  a  centre, 
with  an  angular  speed  H.  This  field  is  due  to  the  joint 
action  of  the  impressed  field  excited  by  the  primary  currents 
in  the  stator,  and  of  the  induced  field  excited  by  the  secondary 
currents  in  the  rotor.  These 
rotor  currents  are  in  phase  with 
the  resultant  field  (if  there  is  ^ 
no  magnetic  leakage)^  and  pro- 
portional to  it,  and  to  the  slii). 
They  may  be  represented  by  a 
length  r,  set  off  along  the  side 
B.  This  current  c  tends  to 
produce  a  cross-magnetization, 
P*  73>  proportional  to  itself.  Let 
the  line  b  at  right  angles  to  B  Fig.  473. 

represent  this  cross  field.  Here 

b  ^  k  c  where  is  a  coefficient  dcpcndinrr  on  the  reluctance 
of  the  magnetic  circuit  and  the  number  of  windings  on  the 
rotor.  Complete  the  triangle  B^«  by  drawing  the  line  a. 
Then  a  represents  in  magnitude  and  phase  the  magnetic  field 
that  must  be  impressed  by  the  primary  currents  in  the  stator, 
since  B  is  the  resultant  of  a  and  h.  The  angle  /3  is  the  angle  by 
which  the  current  in  the  rotor  lags  beliind  the  impressed  field. 

Further,  since  the  torque  is  pro[)ortional  to  both  B  and  c — 
that  is  to  B  and  ^— the  area  of  the  triangle  a^b  will  represent 
the  torque. 

Moreover,  since  c  is  proportional  to  the  slip,*  and  to  B, 
and  to  a  constant  depending  inversely  on  the  resistance  R  in 
the  rotor  circuit,  we  may  write 

B  X  slip , 
or  slip  »  -g-  ; 

*  "Slip"  is  here  Uitd  to  cknutc  an  angular  speed,  namely  (H  -  «).  Some 
writers  use  it  to  denote  the  ratio  between  the  two  spxds,  that  i$  to  say  >, 
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and  substituting  b-r-k  for  c, 

but  ^  -2-  B  is  tan  fi,  hence  slip  is  proportional  to  R  tan  fi.  That 

is  to  say,  if  the  slip  is  great  the  angle  of  lag     will  be  great. 

Conditions  of  Operation. — There  are  three  chief  stages 
of  operation  to  be  considered ;  and  for  the  present  we  will 
consider  the  supply  voltage  constant. 

(i.)  Starting, — Here  a>  »  o,  and  slip  «  tL  Rotor  currents 
enormous,  primary  currents  also  enormous.  Therefore,  /9 
the  angle  of  phase-difference  between  primary  cuiicnts  aiiti 
resultant  field  very  large.  Torque  would  be  enormous  if 
there  were  no  magnetic  leakage  (see  p.  68 1), 

(ii.)  Running  at  Light  Load. — Here  m  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  n ;  and  as  slip  is  small,  rotor  currents  will  be  small,  and 
their  reaction  small.  Angle  ^  will  be  small,  and  a  will  not 
be  much  larger  than  B. 

(iii.)  Running  with  Heavy  Loads. — Here  H  —  o),  the  slip, 
must  be  enough  to  allow  of  the  generation  in  the  rotor  of 
currents  enough  to  produce  the  neces.saiy  torque  at  the 
actual  speed  of  rotation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  if  the  speed  is  artificially  brought 
up  t(j  synchronism  by  supplying  from  witliout  pow  er  to  over- 
come friction,  &c.,  there  will  be  no  rotor  currents  and  no 
torque.  If  the  speed  is  artificially  increased  beyond  this,  so 
that  the  rotor  runs  faster  than  its  field,  power  will  be  con- 
sumed in  drivinpf  it,  and  it  will  act  as  a  generator,  pumping 
back  ciarciu  into  the  sujjply  network,  as  we  shall  sec 
presently  (see  p.  685  ;  also  p.  606). 

Starting  Torque, — In  the  above  we  have  considered  a 
motor  working  under  normal  conditions,  so  that  the  rotor 
currents  are  not  excessive  and  the  effect  of  magnetic  leakage 
has  been  neglected.  When,  however,  the  motor  is  being 
started,  the  shp  is  so  great  that  enormous  currents  would  be 
generated  in  the  nnor  circuit  if  of  low  resistance.  These 
currents  would  call  for  very  large  currents  in  the  primary 
coils  to  keep  up  the  magnetic  flux,  just  as  in  a  transformer. 
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The  effect  would  be  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  the  pressure  of  supply  would  be  lost 
upon  CV  losses  in  the  stator  coils.  Secondly,  the  ampere- 
turns  of  the  stator  and  rotor  coils,  opposing  each  other  with 
very  great  magnetomotive-forces,  would  force  a  number  of 
lines  along  paths  wliicli  do  not  thread  through  both  sets  of 
coils  (for  example,  leakage  would  appear  along  the  air-gap), 
and  these  lines  would  be  the  cause  of  electromotive-forces 
in  the  stator  and  rotor  coils,  in  addition  to  the  electromotive- 
force  produced  by  tlic  cojnmon  rcMilLant  field,  and  have  a 
choking  effect  upon  the  currents  in  these  coils.  Thirdly, 
not  only  is  the  true  resultant  field  B 
diminished  by  the  above  causes,  but 
the  little  that  remains  is  out  of  phase 
with  the  current  in  the  rotor  circuit, 
so  that  tlic  torque  is  very  much  reduced 
instead  of  being  increased  by  excessive  h 
slip  when  the  rotor  circuit  is  of  low 
resistance.  This  is  very  simply  ex- 
hibited in  Mr.  Kapp*s  construction. 
When  the  slip  is  great,  the  triangle 
a  B  /;  will  become  of  the  form  of  Fig. 

473  ;  for  if  slip  is  proportional  to  R   

tan  /3,  and  R  is  small,  tan     must  be  ^^c*  473- 

very  great,      will  be  near  90^  the 

impressed  field  a  is  limited  by  the  foregoing  considerations, 
so  the  torque  (represented  by  the  area)  will  be  very  small. 
If  we  increase  R  we  necessarily  decrease  tan  /3,  making  B 
greater  and  the  area  greater,  and  so  we  get  a  greater  starting 
torque.  Thus,  introducing  a  non-inductive  resistance  into  the 
rotor  circuit  at  starting  enables  the  machine  to  start  with  a 
greater  torque. 

Relatiou  between  Torque  and  Slip. —  In  order  to  get  an 
equation  for  the  torque  in  terms  of  the  slip  and  the  resistance 
of  the  rotor,  we  note  that  from  Fig.  472  it  follows  that 

^     ^  sin  fit 

and  B  =s  /t  cos  /9. 
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^      R  slip      .  ^ 

Now,  from  the  equation — ^slips     X      we  get  —  x  a*  »  g- 

Therefore,  by  merely  altering  the  scale  of  Fig.  472,  we  can 
rename  the  sides  of  the  triangle  as  shown  in  Fig.  474,  where 
s  stands  for  the  slip. 

ks 

From  this  we  see  that  sin  /9  =    ,   .  and  cos  ^ 

V  R'  "T  f^' 

^  R 

Therefore  the  torque  T,  which  is  proportioned  to  ^  x  is 


l)ioportional  to     sin  /9  cos  ^  ;  and  therefore,  writing  ^  as  a 

quantiu  involvings*  and  constants  depending  on  construction, 
we  have 

rp  5"  R 

Here  we  are  assuming  that  a,  the  impressed  field,  is 
constant  (see  p  68 1). 

If  we  wish  to  see  graphically  what  this  equation  means, 
we  may  then  plot  out  the  relation  between  T  and  as  a  curve, 

assuming  a  definite  value  for  R. 

Take  the  line  OX  (Fig.  475)  to  represent  the  speed  of 
rotation  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  cut  off  from  it  a  part  O  Q 
to  represent  the  speed  of  the  motor.  Then  the  remainder 
Q  X  represents  the  slip.  This  is  equivalent  to  plotting  the 
slip  backwards  from  X.  'l  lic  ve  rtical  ortliMatcs  then  represent 
tlic  values  of  the  torque  as  calculated  from  the  equation. 
For  example,  when  Q  X  is  taken  as  ^  ;  P  Q  is  plotted  to 
represent  the  corresponding  value  of  T.  Thus,  beginning  at 
X  where  the  slip  is  zero,  we  get  a  curve  X  P  A,  which  rises 
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steeply,  comes  to  a  maximum,  and  dies  away  to  the  value 
O  /,  which  is  the  torque  at  i^i  iriing.  The  torque  has  a 
certain  maximum  value  for  which  =  45".  It  wili  be  noted 
that  the  steep  end  part  of  the  curve  is  nearly  straight,  being 
an  asymptote  to  a  straight  line,  which  would  represent  the 
relation  between  torque  and  slip  if  the  current  in  the  stator 
were  unrestricted  and  the  magnetic  field  constant.  In  fact, 
this  line  corresponds  to  the  expression  T  =  ^  (fl  —  w)  on 
p.  677.  Or  if  in  our  present  equation  we  consider  that 
values  of  s  are  small  compared  with  R,  the  equation  might 

be  written  T  =  ^     giving  a  straight  line  law.   At  the  other 


8p«ed.  9>ipu 

Fig.  475. 


end  of  the  curve»  where  slip  is  great,  the  curve  is  hollow. 
Here  we  may  approximate  by  supposing  that  s  is  very 

great  compared   with  R,  or  that  R-  is  small  compared 

with    ;  in  which  case  the  equation  reduces  to  T  =  g  » 

Til  is  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperbola  (also  shown  in  dot). 
When  the  motor  is  at  rest  ^  =  II,  or  O  Q  =  zero,  giving  at 

O/i  the  value  T  =  </^^.    That  is  to  say,  a£  siarting^  the 

t()r(|ue  is  j^rojvortional  to  llic  resistance  of  the  rotor.  If  we 
then  assign  a  hi<^her  value  to  R,  and  plot  out  a  new  set  oi 
ordtnates^  we  obtain  a  new  curve  (shown  in  dotted  line)  which 
also  starts  at  X,  rises  to  a  maximum  of  the  same  height  as 
before,  and  then  falls,  but  this  time  to  t^.    The  effect,  then,  of 
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introducing  more  resistance  is  to  raise  the  torque  at  starting ; 
but  it  also  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  maximum  torque  to 
occur  when  the  slip  is  greater.  The  motor  gives  out  practically 
the  same  power  as  before,  but  runs  with  a  greater  difference 
of  speed  between  its  speed  at  light  load  and  its  speed  at  full 
load.  And  tlic  efficiency  at  full  loatl  is  diminished.  If,  with 
a  5  per  cent,  slip  and  a  95  per  cent,  efficiency,  we  do  not  get  a 
sufficient  starting  torque,  we  can  get  it  by  introducing  resist- 
ance, and  contenting  ourselves  (at  full  load)  with,  say,  a 
lo  per  cent,  slip,  and  a  90  per  cent  efficiency.  And  one 
understands  the  reason  for  the  modern  device  of  constructing 
the  rotor  S(j  liiat  a  resistance  can  be  put  in  at  starting;,  and 
then  short-circuited  as  soon  as  the  rotor  has  got  up  a  fair 
speed. 

In  the  various  theories  of  the  rotatory-field  motor  ^  the 
subject  is  attacked  from  many  different  points  of  view,  but, 
through  whatever  mathematical  intricacies  it  has  passed,  the 

expression  for  the  torque  is"of  the  general  form 

« 

The  above  method  of  deducing  the  formula,  though  in- 
complete in  so  far  as  it  does  not  contain  symbols  for  all  the 
quantities  concerned,  perhaps  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 

clearly  in  view  the  main  principle,  and  enablin-j  the  student 
to  follow  the  physical  meaning  of  the  expressions  throughout. 
The  quantity  Xr,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  constant,  depend- 
ing upon  the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  and  the 
number  of  windings  on  the  rotor.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  self- 
induction  of  one  complete  turn  of  conductor  on  the  rotor. 
The  quantity  q  involves  and  total  number  complete  turns 
upon  the  rotor.  In  comparing  with  the  formula  given  by 
other  writers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  s  is  an  angular 
speed,  and  is  equal  to  2  ir  (»  —  »s)  (see  p,  676). 

'  By  Duncan,  Iluiin  and  Lcblauc,  Sahulka,  I'icou,  Arnold,  Ferraris,  Reber, 
Stdnmctz,  De  Bast  and  others.  See  the  authot's  work  on  J\  h/hat€  Eltcirk 
CmrrtHtt, 
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Stciiunctz  gives  the  fuinuihi  for  finding  the  lorque  in 
pounds  at  1  foot  radius  in  the  form 


to  use  our  own  symbols  ;  being  the  ratio  of  the  secondary 
turns  to  the  primary  turns,  and 


550 


wlicrc  n  is  Ihe  frequency,  and  /  tlie  number  of  poles.  Stein- 
metz's  theory  is  very  complete  in  this  respect,  that  he  takes 


into  account  both  leakage  and  hysteresis,  and  gives  an  ex* 
presston  for  e,  the  counter  electromotive-force  in  the  stator 
conductors,  in  terms  of  the  impressed  volts,  and  an  expression 

involvinL;  tlie.^c  (iuantities.  Plotting  values  for  torc^iie  at 
different  amounts  of  slip  he  t^ives  the  curve  shown  in  Fi:^.  476, 
which  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  given  in  Fig.  475,  only 
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extended  in  both  directions.  If  the  speed  of  the  motor  is  run 
up  by  mechanical  means  beyond  synchronism,  the  torque 
becomes  negative  and  the  machine  acts  as  a  generator,  giving 
the  lower  branch  of  the  curve.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  motor 
is  turned  in  the  sense  opposite  to  the  rotation  of  the  field,  the 
torque  decreases  as  shown  on  the  left  of  the  figure. 

The  Stajde)'-KeUy  Two-phase  Motor. — This  motor  has  the 
characteristic  peculiarity  that  though  a  two-phase  motor, 


Fig.  477.— Stator  of  Stanlky-Kei.ly  Motor. 


the  two  magnetic  fields  are  kept  independent  and  are  not 
combined  to  form  a  rotatory  field.  The  stator  (Fig.  477) 
consists  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  multipolar,  and  which 
are  "  staggered  "  with  respect  to  one  another.  Each  simply 
produces  an  alternating  field.  The  revolving  part  consists 
of  two  rotors  side  by  side  (Fig.  478),  the  windings  of  which  are 
interconnected,  so  that  the  wire  which  lies  directly  under  the 
poles  in  one  of  the  stationary  armatures,  is  in  series  with  the 
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wire  that  lies  between  the  poles  in  the  other.  So  connected 
each  rotor  acts  alternately  as  a  motor,  to  receive  current  and 


lie.  478.— Rotors  of  Stanley-Kelly  Motor, 


be  driven  by  it,  and  as  a  transformer  to  send  current  to  the 
other  rotor.  The  windings  on  the  two  rotors  together  are 
closed,  having  no  external  connexions  or  commutator. 

Monophase  MoTORa 

As  soon  as  polyphase  asynchronous  motors  had  reached 
the  stage  of  practical  success,  it  became  evident  that  mono* 
phase  asynchronous  motors  might  be  constructed  on  analogous 
lines.    Many  years  a^o  De  Fonvielle  discovered  that  an  iron 

disk  pivoted  within  a  coil  supplied  with  an  alternate  current 
was  maintained  in  rotation  if  once  started  in  cither  direction. 
Even  before  the  introduction  of  polyphase  methods  the  funda- 
mental fact  had  been  discovered  b^r  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson, 
that  if  a  short-circuited  armaturf  is  set  into  rotation  between 
the  poles  of  an  alternating  electromagnet,  it  will  tend  to  go 
on  in  the  direction  cf  its  motion  and  increase  its  speed.  The 
alternating  magnetic  ilux  through  a  non-mo\'ing  rotor  will 
induce  strong  currents  in  those  conductors  which  enclose  it ; 
but  there  will  be  no  more  tendency  to  turn  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other.  But  Elihu  Thomson  found  that  owing  to 
the  lag  caused  by  self-induction,  the  current  in  the  closed 
circuit  reacts,  tending  to  produce  a  secondary  magnetic  field 
which  is  out  of  phase  with  the  primary  or  impressed  &eld. 
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Hence,  if  this  secondary  field  is  compounded  at  an  angle 
with  the  primary  field,  the  resultant  action  will  be  equivalent 

to  a  rotatory  field. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations  on  the  effects  of  alternate 
currents/  in  1886-7,  Elihu  Thomson  observed  that  a  copper 
ring  placed  In  an  alternating  magnetic  field  tends  either  to 
move  out  of  the  field  or  to  turn  so  as  to  set  itself  edgeways 
to  the  magnetic  lines.  He  took  an  ordinary  continuous- 
current  armature  |)laccd  111  an  altLinating  field,  and  ha\in^ 
short-circuited  the  brushes,  placed  them  in  an  oblique  ]>n<ition 
with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  field.  The  effect  was  to 
cause  the  armature  to  rotate  with  a  considerable  torque. 
The  conductors  of  the  armature  acted  just  as  an  obliquely 
placed  ring,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  obliquity  was 
continuously  preserved  by  the  brushes  and  comnuitator.  not- 
withstanding that  the  armature  turned^  and  thus  tlic  rotation 
was  continuous. 

A  closed  squirrel-cage  rotor^  like  Fig.  460^  when  once 
started  in  an  alternating  (bipolar)  field,  tends  to  mn  up  into 
synchronism  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were  no  friction  it  would 
make  exactly  half  a  turn  durini:^  each  reversal  of  the  primary 
current.  Hut  if  there  is  any  work  done  in  turning,  then  it 
will  run  slower,  the  slip  being  proportional  (as  in  the  poly- 
phase motors)  to  the  torque.  The  only  trouble  then  is  to 
start  the  motion. 

Monophase  motors  may  tiicrcfore  be  built  on  lines  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  pol\  pha«?e  motors  already  described. 
The  rotor,  for  small  sizes,  may  be  a  simple  squirrel  cage ; 
for  larger  sizes  it  will  be  a  wound  structure,  with  arrangement 
for  inserting  a  starting  resistance.  The  stator  will  be  wound 
with  appropriate  winding;s  to  receive  the  primary  current* 
and  with  an  .luxiiiai  v  winding  to  be  used  at  startinc^,  as 
described  below,  and  then  either  to  be  cut  out  or  else  thrown 
into  the  main  circuit. 

*  Elihu  Thomson,  '*  Novel  Phenomena  of  Alternatiog  Currents,"  EJec,  WMJ^ 

(N.V.),  May  28,  1SS7.  See  also  J.  A.  Fleming,  "On  Electro-magnetic  Refuil- 
sion,  ' />w*  Iiq)al  Jmlitutim^  March  1891;  t^dyourtt*  Soc,  of  Arts^  May  14, 
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Splitting  tlie  Phase. — The  way  in  which  monophase  motors 

arc  commonly  sUirlcd  is  to  superimpose  upun  the  alternating 
field  an  oblique  field  differing  in  phase.  This  is  usually  done 
by  having  additional  coils  on  the  stator  fed  by  a  current  that 
is  out  of  step  with  the  current  in  the  main  coils,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  device  which  will  cause  a  difference 
in  the  phase  of  the  currents  in  the  two  branches.  This 
operation  of  splitting  the  phase  may  be  performed  in  many 
ways.  Ferraris  produced  rotation  in  fiis  motor  by  connecting 
one  of  the  pairs  of  coils  in  the  circuit  of  an  ordinary  alternate 
current,  whilst  the  other  pair  were  connected  as  a  shunt  to 
the  circuit,  with  an  inductive  resistance  included  in  order 
to  retard  the  phase.  Borel  attained  a  similar  result  by  using 
iron  cores  in  one  pair  of  coils. 

We  have  seen  (p.  563)  that  in  circuits  possessing  resistance 
and  self-induction  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  lag  of  the 
current  behind  the  electromotive-force  Is  equal  to  /  L  /  R.  If, 
therefore,  we  have  a  comparatively  large  self-induction  in  one 
branch  of  the  circuit,  and  coiupai ativcly  large  resistance  on 
the  other,  the  phases  of  the  currents  will  differ  by  nearly  90". 
This  difference  in  the  self  induction  of  the  branches  may  be 
caused  either  by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  turns  of 
wire  In  the  coils  on  the  stator  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
iron  around  them,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  putting  in  series 
with  one  of  the  branches  a  coil  of  wire  on  an  iron  core.  A 
non-inductive  resistance  may  be  introduced  into  the  other 
branch. 

A  difference  in  phase  can  also  be  produced  by  giving 
one  of  the  branches  capacity  by  means  of  a  condenser, 

capacity  having  the  effect  of  giving  the  current  a  lead.  The 
kind  of  condenser  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  is  an 
electrolytic  condenser,  consisting  of  a  number  of  iron  plates 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  between  them. 

Split-phase  Motors, — ^This  device  of  procuring  a  difference 
of  phase  at  starting  may  also  be  made  use  of  for  the  per- 
manent running  of  a  mtjtor.  Two-phase  motors  were  de- 
signed by  Tesla  in  which  the  two  sets  of  poles  were  wound 
with  coils  having  different  resistances  and  inductances.  They 

2  Y 
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only  need  to  be  supplied,  however,  from  a  single  source  of 

alternating  current. 

Theory  of  MofiopJuise  Motors, — Prof.  Ferraris  ^  has  given 
a  simple  method  of  treating  this  subject  in  which  the  altema- 
ting  magnetic  field  is  regarded  as  being  resolved  into  two 
magnetic  fields  rotating  in  opposite  directions.  It  is  a  familiar 
point  in  mechanism  that  any  simple  harmonic  rectilinear 
motion  may  be  resolved  into  two  equal  circular  motions  in 
opposite  directions.  Fig,  479  illustrates  one  way  of  doing  this, 
the  mechanism  being  well  known  to  engineers.  The  ampli- 
tude of  the  original  motion  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  each 


of  the  circular  motions.  Ferraris  deals,  however,  with  the 
problems  of  the  alternating  magnetic  field  quite  generally, 
applying  the  geometrical  notion  of  rotating  vectors. 

If  we  represent  by  the  vector  bx  which  rotates  clockwise 

uniformly  about  O,  the  ma|^uiitudc  and  direction  of  a  rotating 
magnetic  field,  and  by  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
another  field  of  the  same  strength  rotating  in  the  opposite 
sense  with  the  same  frequency  «,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  field  is  always  along  the  line  B,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  field  will  alternate  between  the 

'  Galileo  Ferraris,  *'  A  Method  for  the  Treatment  of  Rotatiog  or  AUeraating 
Vectors,  with  an  Application  to  Altemate-current  Motors,"  Blectriciant  iio^  129, 
152,  184,  1894. 
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values  +  2  ^  and  —  2b  following  a  sine  function  of  the  time, 
so  that  we  may  write  B     2  ^  sin  2  irii  /. 

Converscl}',  if  we  have  an  alternating  field  following  the 

law  Bo  sin  2  ir  11  i  as  in  a  monophase  motor,  \vc  nia\  i  csulvc 
it  into  two  oppositely  rotating  fields  of  the  same  frequency 
and  consider  the  effect  of  each  field  separately  upon  the  rotor. 

If  the  rotor  turns  clockwise  with  a  frequency  the  fre« 
quency  of  rotation  of  the  clockwise  field  with  respect  to  the 
rotor  will  be  n  —  ;//,  and  the  frequency  of  rotation  of  the 
counter-clockwise  field  with  respect  to  the  rotor  will  be 
n  +  tn. 

Each  field  may  be  considered  as  generating  currents  in 
the  rotor,  and  the  torque  due  to  such  currents  flowing  through 
conductors  in  the  field  may  be  ascertained  by  the  formuls 

employed  in  the  case  of  rotary-field  motors. 

Now  it  was  found  above  fsee  p.  682)  that  a  field  rotating 
with  a  speed  s  relatively  to  the  rotor  produced  a  torque 

where  L  =  and  the  coefficient  2  tt  is  added  because  on 
p.  6S2  s  was  an  angular  speed,  whereas  here  »  and  m  are 
revolutions  per  second. 

The  torque  due  to  the  two  oppositely  rotating  fields  will 

be 

Torque  ^^f-f^         '  -     -  -1 

-^^ir'Uiji-my     /  =^ -J- 4  tt^ («  + 

where  q  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  conductors  on  the 
rotor  and  to  the  square  of  the  magnetic  flux. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  partial  torque  exerted 
by  the  currents  due  to  one  rotating  field  flowing  in  conductors 

that  are  immersed  in  the  oppositely  rotating  field,  because  the 
frequency  of  these  currents  differs  by  2  m  from  the  frequencv 
of  that  opposite  field ;  and  consequently  this  torque  is  rapidly 
reversing  in  direction. 

In  order  to  find  the  torque  due  to  the  field  rotating  clock- 
wise with  the  frequency  //  —  ;;/,  wc  draw  the  curve  O  P  Q  W 

2  Y  2 
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(r^ig.  481)  (see  p.  683  where  the  curve  is  reversed)  showing  the 
relation  between  slip  and  torque  obtained  by  the  formula 

Let  O     represent  the  speed  of  rotation  of  field  of  fre- 
quency n  ;  then  measuring  backwards  from     a  distance 
SB  9»  (ss  speed  of  rotor)  we  get  the  abscissa  O  P,  =  »  —  «f,  and 

the  ordinate     P  represents  the  torque  in  question. 


Fig.  481. 


To  find  the  torque  due  to  the  counter-clockwise  rotating; 
field,  we  measure  off  forwards  from  the  distance  »  m 
and  get  O  U,  =  « -f  ;//,  then  U  represents  the  torque  due 
to  a  slip  n  +  ;//.  This  being  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  torque 
P  P^  we  can  cut  off  from  P  P^  a  part  P  V  =  U  U^,  and  obtain 
P„  which  represents  the  actual  torque  on  the  rotor.  For  con- 
venience in  subtracting  the  torques  due  to  counter-clockwise 
field  we  may  draw  Q  symmetrical  with  Q  W,  and  then 
subtract  the  intercepted  parts  such  as  U,^  P,  from  the  ordinates 
such  as  P  P^.    Doing  this  for  all  the  ordinates  between  O  and 

we  obtain  the  new  curve  T  I\  Q ,  the  ordinates  of  which 
represent  tlie  actual  torque  for  various  values  of  ;//.  When 
m  that  is  to  say»  when  the  rotor  is  stationary,  the  two 
opposite  torques  balance  one  another ;  as  m  Is  increased  the 
torque  rises  to  a  maximum,  and  then  falls  to  zero  before  m  is 
quite  as  great  as  //.  Any  turther  increase  in  m  produces  an 
opposing  torque. 

This  argument  assumes  that  the  impressed  flux  remains 
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fixed,  which  is  only  true  so  long  as  the  motor  is  supplied  with 
the  same  current.  The  curve  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as 
the  true  characteristic  of  the  monophase  motor  supplied  at 
constant  voltage,  but  is  useful  as  a  simple  indication  of  its 
general  behaviour.  When  load  is  thrown  on  to  the  motor  its 
speed  decreases  a  little,  more  current  flows  through  the  stator, 
and  tliL  impressed  field  is  correspondinf^jy  increased,  so  that 

the  quantity  denoted  by  q  increases  in  reality  with  the  load. 

A  number  of  alternate-current  motors  have  been  devised 
which  do  not  come  under  any  one  of  the  preceding  classes, 
and  yet  are  hardly  susceptible  of  classification. 

Laminated  Scries  Motors, — For  small  pou  ur  an  ordinary 
continuous-current  motor  with  commutator  and  brushes  may 
be  used,  provided  the  field-magnet  is  built  of  laminated  iron. 

Retarded  Field  Motors.—H  one  end  of  a  laminated  bar  of 
iron  is  placed  in  a  magnetizing  coil  supplied  with  an  alternate 
current,  it  will  undergo  an  alternating 
magnetization,  liul  ii  al  a  point  fui  lhcr 
along  it  is  surrounded  by  a  stout  copper 
ring  or  ferrule,  the  eddy-currents  in- 
duced in  the  latter,  being  out  of  phase 
with  the  primary  current,  will  react 
locally  on  the  alternating  magnetiza- 
tion, and  retard  the  phase  of  the  ma^r- 
nctic  polarity  at  all  points  beyond. 
Consequently,  if  two  or  three  such 
closed  rings  or  bands  of  copper  sur- 
round the  Iron  core  at  different  distances  along  (Fi^r.  482), 
the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  poles  travelled  along 
the  iron  at  a  finite  speed,  a  north  pole  bein^  followed  by  a 
soutli  pole,  and  again  by  a  nortli  pole,  each  travelling  toward 
.the  tip,  and  there  dying  out.  On  this  plan  the  Ferranti- 
Wrtght  motor  is  based.  It  is  used  in  Ferranti's  alternate- 
current  meters.  A  pivoted  iron  disk  is  placed  between  two 
<_urved  pole-pieces  of  laminated  iron,  each  of  which  is  furnished 
with  retarding-rings  of  copper. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

TRANSFORMERS. 

Whenever  electric  energy  is  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distance, 
considerations  of  economy  dictate  that  high  voltages  *  shall 
be  employed.    On  the  other  hand,  considerations  respecting" 

safety  to  person  as  well  as  those  respecting  the  pressures 
suitable  for  lamps,  dictate  that  the  voltage  at  which  the  energy 
should  be  supplied  to  the  consumer  should  be  comparatively 
low,  or  from  lOO  to  200  volts  at  the  most.  Hence  devices  are 
required  which  shall  receive  the  currents  at  high  pressure  from 
the  feeders  or  main  lines,  and  sliali  transform  the  energy  so 
as  to  give  out  larger  currents  at  luwcr  pressures.  Such  devices 
are  called  transformers*  Notes  on  the  history  of  transformers 
were  given  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  work. 

*  This  is  fully  explained  in  Chtptcr  XXVIII.  on  Transmiwion  of  Enefgj,  but 
may  be  briefly  recapitulated  here.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  eneisy 
supplied  per  second  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  the  current  and  the  pressnie  at 
which  that  current  is  supplied,  or  in  our  notation, 

6  C  s  electric  energy  per  second  {in  taatis). 

The  magnitudes  of  the  two  fattois  may  vary,  but  the  value  of  ihc  power 
supplied  depends  only  on  the  product  of  the  two ;  for  example,  the  energy 
furnished  per  second  by  a  current  of  10  amperes  supplied  at  a  pressure  of  2000 
volts  is  exactly  the  same  in  amount  as  that  furnished  per  second  by  a  current  of 
400  amperes  supplied  at  a  pressure  of  50  volts ;  in  each  case  the  product  is  2o,oo& 
watts.  Now  the  loss  of  energy  that  occurs  in  transmission  through  a  well-insulated 
wire  depends  also  on  two  factors,  the  current  and  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  and 
in  a  given  wire  is  proj^m  tional  to  the  square  of  the  current.  In  the  above  example 
the  current  of  400  amjKrcs,  if  tran.^nutteil  ihruu^'li  tlu'  i-anic  wire  a^>  the  lo-aniiurc 
current,  would,  bccauic  it  is  forty  timcb  as  great,  wa»lc  bixteea  huiidicd  limes  as 
much  energy  in  heating  the  wire.  Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way  round,  for  the 
ume  loss  of  energy  one  may  use,  to  carry  the  lo-ampere  current  at  2000  volti,  a 
wire  having  only  T«>i^oth  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  wire  used  for  the  400-ampere ' 
cnnent  at  50  volts.  The  cost  of  copper  conductors  for  the  distributing  lines  is 
therefore  very  greatly  econombed  by  employing  high  pressures,  and  using  Step- 
down  transformers  to  reduce  the  pressure  to  that  needed  for  the  lamps. 
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For  transforming  continuous  currents  a  revolving  apparatus 

is  required  consisting,  in  principle,  of  a  motor  (driven  by  the 
incoming  or  primary  current)  driving  a  generator,  wliich 
induces  a  secondary  current  at  the  desired  (low)  pressure. 
Such  combinations,  known  as  motor-getteratorSy  are  specially 
considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

For  transforming  alternating  currents  (wlicthcr  single-phase 
or  polyphase)  all  that  is  needed  is  a  stationary  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  suitable  core  of  laminated  iron  with  primary  and 
secondary  coils  wound  upon  it — in  fact  an  induction  coil. 
These  altemate'Current  transformers  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter. 

General  Notions  about  Alternate-current 

Transformers. 

The  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  transformer  was  the  iron 
ring  of  Faraday,  Fig.  483,  upon  which  he  wound  two  coils,  a 


Fig.  4S3.~Faraday's  Ring,  with  Fig.  484.— SiurLB  Induction  Coil, 
Primary  and  Srcondary  Coils.  with  Straight  Core. 

primary  and  a  secondary.  In  elementary  treatises  on 
electricity  it  is  explained  how  an  electromotive-force  is 
induced  in  the  secondary  whenever  the  primary  current  is 
increasing,  or  diminishing,  because  the  magnetic  lines  made 
in  the  iron  core  by  the  primary  current  thread  through  the 
secondary  coil  and  act  inductively.  The  same  thing  occurs 
in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  484,  where  the  two  coils  are  wound 
one  outside  the  other  upon  a  straight  core  of  iron  wires.- 
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An  alternating  transformer  may  be  regarded  as  a  species 
of  dynamo,  in  which  neither  armature  nor  field-magnet  revolve, 
but  in  which  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  circuit  is  made  to  vary 
through  rapidly  repeated  cycles  of  alternation,  by  separately 
exciting  it  witli  an  alternating  current.  The  primary  coil  of 
the  transformer  corresponds  to  the  field-magnet  coil  of  the 
dynamo ;  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  to  the  armature 
coil  of  the  dynamo. 

If  an  alternating  current  having  a  frequency  of  ;/  j)criods 
per  second  be  sent  into  either  of  the  coils  there  will  be  set  up 
in  the  other  coil  an  alternating  electromotive-force  having  the 
same  frequency  because  the  iron  core  is  undergoing  an 
alternating  magnetization  also  of  n  cycles  per  second.  The 
cflfect  on  the  second  circuit  is  t]:c  same  as  if  the  majjnetized 
iron  core  were  being  plunged  into  and  removed  from  the 
second  coil  n  times  per  second. 

Our  first  step  shall  then  be  to  calculate  the  electromotive- 
force  induced  in  a  coil  of  any  given  number  of  turns  by  an 
alternating  magnetic  flux  in  the  core  within  it.  Let  S  be  the 
number  of  spirals  or  turns  in  the  coil,  and  N  the  maximum 
value  of  the  flux  in  the  core.  Suppose  that  the  changes  of 
the  flux  follow  a  sine  law  we  may  then  write  for  the  value  of 
the  flux  at  time  /  after  the  maximum  has  occurredi 

Ni  =  N  cos  2irnL 

But  the  electromotive-force  in  any  one  turn  is  proportional  to 
the  rate  at  which  N  is  changing,  ortodH  Jdt,  Further,  we 
must  multiply  by  S,  and  divide  by  10 *  to  bring  to  volts. 

Performing  the  differentiation  we  get 

H|  ss  2  9r  »  S  N  sin  2  Tf  ;i  /  IO^ 

The  virtual  value  of  this  electromotive-force  is  obtained  by 
substiiuting  for  sin  zir  nt  its  squarc-root-of-mean-square  value 
namely  J  2,  giving  us 

E  =  4-45  ;/  S  N  -r  lO^ 
This  formula  is  fundamental  in  transformer  calculations. 
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Fic.  4S5.~Elembntary  Transformer, 


Now  consider  a  simple  mai^^netic  circuit,  having  wound  on 
It  a  primaiy  coil  of  Si  turns,  and  a  secondary  coil  of  turns. 
We  may  conceive  it  like  Fig.  485  ;  but  to  avoid  complications 
at  first,  we  wtU  suppose  that  there  is  no  magnetic  leakage, 
that  is  to  say,  all  the  magnetic  lines  created  by  the  current  in 
the  primary  coil  thread  through  the  secondary  coil.  The 
impressed  electromotive- 
force  applied  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  primary 
coil  sets  up  a  primary 
current  which  produces 
an  alternating  magnetic 
flux,  and  this  alternat- 
ing flux  in  turn  induces 
electromotive-forces,  not 

only  in  the  secondary  coil  but  also  a  back-electromotive-force 
in  the  primar>'.   These  two  induced  electromotive-forces  will 

be  strictly  proportional  to  the  respective  ""numbers  of  turns, 
and  absolutely  in  phase  with  one  another.  We  may  write 
them 

Ei  =  4'45    Si  N  IO^ 
Ejs=4*45iiSjN-T-io^; 

we  have,  therefore, 

h = 

Ej  S2 

This  ratio  is  called  the  ratio  of  trafis/ormation,  and  is  in  this 
chapter  denoted  by  k. 

Two  main  cases  now  arise  for  consideration  :  (i.)  when  the 
secondary  circuit  is  open  ;  (ii.)  when  the  secondary  circuit  is 

closed  on  a  load  of  lamps  or  other  resistance. 

If  the  secondary  circuit  is  open,  though  eicctromotivc- 
force  may  be  induced  in  it  there  will  be  no  secondary 
current,  and  therefore  no  reaction  of  any  kind  due  to  this 
coil.  It  might  as  well  be  absent*  The  only  reaction  will  be 
that  of  the  primary  coil  on  itself  As  in  a  motor  running 
light,  so  in  the  transformer  at  no  load,  the  back-electromotive- 
forcc  will  be  almost  equal  to  the  impressed  electromotive- 
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force.  The  latter  must  be  slightly  greater,  for  there  must 
be  enougii  volts  tmbalanced  to  drive  the  requisite  small 

magnetizing  current  through  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
primary  coils ;  as  there  are  hysteresis  and  eddy-current  losses 
they  also  must  be  provided  for  by  a  small  additional  primar)" 
current  But,  save  for  these,  the  whole  action  of  the  pnmaiy» 
when  the  secondary  is  open,  is  that  of  a  choking  coil^  and-  the 
induced  electromotive-force  Ei  will  be  in  almost  exactly 
opposite  phase  to  the  primary  current. 

Now  pass  to  the  case  where  tlie  secondary  is  closed  upon 
a  load  of  lamps  or  other  resistance.  We  will  suppose  this 
resistance  to  be  for  the  present  a  simple  non-inductive 
resistance.  There  will  be  a  secondary  current  in  phase  with  - 
the  induced  clecUomoti\'e-forcc  1^2,  therefore  in  phase  also 
with  El,  therefore  in  ahnost  exaet  opposition  of  phase  to  the 
primary  current.  When  the  primary  is  rising  to  its  maxi- 
mum, the  secondary  will  also  be  rising  to  its  maximum,  but 
flowing  the  opposite  way  round.  While  the  primary  is 
magnetizing  the  secondary  is  demagnetizing  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  magnetic  flux,  on  which  the  counter-electromotive 
force  in  the  primary  depends,  cannot  be  as  great  as  before 
unless  more  current  flows  from  the  primary  source.  In  fact^ 
more  current  will  of  itself  flow  in  the  primary  because  of  the 
demagnetizing  effect  of  the  secondary  current  The  effect  of 
the  presence  of  the  current  in  the  second  circuit  is  then  to 
Ufichoke  the  primary.  The  primary  eoil  now  acts  not  as  a 
choking  coil  to  dam  back  the  primary  current,  but  as  a 
uwrking  coil,  inducing  current  in  the  secondary  by  flowing 
sufficiently  strongly  to  keep  up  the  alternating  magnetic,  flux 
in  spite  of  the  demagnetizing  tendency  of  the  secondary 
current.  If  only  half  the  hmips  are  on,  tlicn  the  primary  will 
act  partly  as  a  choking  coil  and  partly  as  a  wurkini^  coil.  If 
the  primary  impressed  volts  are  kept  constant,  the  secondary 
volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  lamp  circuit  will  be  nearly 
constant  also;  and  the  apparatus  becomes  beautifully  self- 
regulating,  more  current  flowing  into  the  primary  of  itself 
when  more  lamps  arc  turned  on  in  the  secondary  circuit. 

The  elementary  theory  of  this  simple  case  of  a  trans- 
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former  without  leakage,  working  on  a  non-inductive  load  of 

lamps,  is  quite  easy.  Adopting  the  same  notatiuii  as  used  fur 
motors  and  tU  nanios,  write  ^  for  the  volts  of  supply  as 
measured  at  the  primary  terminals,  and  e  as  the  volts  at  the 
secondary  terminals.  Let  be  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  primary  and  that  of  the  secondary.  Call  the  ratio 
of  transformation  =  Sj  /  S2  =  Ex  /  £5.  Since  (apart  from 
suKiil  hysteresis  losses,  here  neglected)  the  w  ork  done  by  the 
fluctuating  magnetism  of  the  core  is  equal  to  the  work  done 
4m  it,  we  may  further  write  Ei  Ci  =  Ea  Ca ;  whence  it  follows 
that  Ci  =  Ca  /  k.  The  volts  lost  in  the  primar  yare  r^Ci ;  those 
in  the  secondary  r^C^.    Hence  we  may  write 

6  =  K,  +  nC, 
^  =  Ea  —  /'aCa* 

Writing  the  first  of  these  as : 

and  inserting  "Eifk  for  Ea  in  the  second  equation,  and  substi- 
tuting, we  get 

which  shows  that  everything  goes  on  in  the  secondary  as 
though  the  primary  had  been  removed,  and  we  had  sub- 
stituted for  &  a  portion  of  it  proportional  to  the  number  of 
windings,  and  at  the  same  time  had  added  to  the  internal 

resistance  an  amount  equal  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
primary  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  square  o£  the  number  of 
windings. 

Example. — In  a  Mordey  \  \  kilowatt  transformer,  S,  =  300;  1^,  =  12  ;  = 
10 ohms;  r,  =  0*014  ohm;  £  ss  1000;  find ^ when  C,  =  36  amperes.   Here  k 
—  25,  so  that  on  open  ctrcvU  the  secondary  volts  would  be  exactly  ^  of  the 
primary  volts*  or  40  volts.   But  working  out  by  the  formula  for  the  output  of 
36  amperes  the  terminal  volts  e  drop  to  38*92. 
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COXSTRUCTION  OF  TRANSFOKMEKS. 

The  function  of  tb.e  core  is  to  carry  the  magnetic  lines  that 
arc  created  by  the  circulation  of  surrounding  currents,  and  to 
excite  inductive  actions  in  those  coils.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  in  the  construction  of  a  transformer  the  core  must  have  a 
sufficiently  great  sectional  area ;  further,  that  its  shape  ought 
to  be  such  that  all  the  magnetic  lines  created  by  the  primary 
coil  shall  pass  \vithout  leakage  through  the  aperture  of  the 
sccondar}'  coil  ;  and  to  accomplish  tliis  the  magnetic  circuit 
ought  to  be  a  closed  circuit  of  compact  form,  and  with  as  few 
joints  as  possible.  If  there  is  magnetic  leakage,  so  that  some 
of  the  lines  made  by  the  currents  in  one  of  the  coils  do  not 
thread  through  the  other  coil,  then  each  coil  will  tend  partially 
to  choke  its  own  currents,  and  the  drop  in  \olts  at  full  load 
will  be  greater  than  that  whicli  results  (as  above)  merely  from 
internal  resistances.'  To  avoid  inductive  drop  then,  we 
must  use  such  a  construction  that  there  is  a  minimum  tendency 
to  magnetic  leakage.  It  is  also  Important  to  keep  the  form  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  as  compact  as  possible^  so  that  the 
necessary  magnetic  flux  may  be  attained  with  as  few  ampere- 
turns  as  possible.  If  by  avoiding  joints  and  gaps  in  the 
magnetic  circuit,  by  using  the  most  permeable  iron,  by  having 
the  length  of  path  along  the  circuit  as  short  as  may  be,  and 
by  having  a  sufficient  cross-section  of  iron,  the  magnetic 
reluctance  is  kept  low,  then  a  very  small  magnetizing  current 
will  be  needed.  This  is  of  L^reat  importance  in  all  trans- 
formers that  are  to  be  used  for  light  all-day  loads. 

For  high-efficiency  transformers  It  is  also  necessary  to 
avoid  those  kinds  of  iron  that  have  much  hysteresis  (p.  137), 
and  to  use  sheets  so  thin  (about  o*  5  millimetre  or  inch  is 
the  usual  limit)  that  eddy-current  losses  arc  kept  small. 

'  Another  way  of  stating  this  result  is  as  follows : — As  will  be  shown  at  the 
end  of  (his  chapter,  the  eO't  cl  of  tlieic  bcint^  a  coefficient  of  mutual  inJuc  tion 
between  Uvo  circuits,  i>  to  uimini>li  llie  ^dl-uuluction  of  each  of  (hem  separately  ; 
<»r  ii  (liL'ii  convolutions  are  ^\ouIl.l  aiound  Uie  same  core,  in  t^eometi ically  identical 
reltilious,  the  tliccL  of  the  umiual  induction  is  to  wipe  out  tiie  separate  self- 
inductions.  Aoy  nnbaUnced  self-induction  in  either  circuit  will  necttsarily  tend 
to  make  that  circuit  act  as  a  choking-coil ;  and  any  magnetic  leakage  will  act  as 
an  unbalanced  selMnductioo. 
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As  a  further  constructional  point  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
choose  such  forms  as  will  permit  the  coils  to  be  wound  in  a 
lathe,  and  to  be  mounted  and  dismounted  without  undue 
labour. 

Return  now  to  Fig.  483  which  depicts  Faraday's  ring- 
transformer.     Its  iron  core  was  not  laminated ;  and  the 

placing  of  the  two  coils  was  such  that  there  was  a  great 
tendency  to  magnetic  leakage  across  the  ring  from  top  to 
bottom.  Two  obvious  improvements  are  (i)  to  make  the 
core  of  wire  or  washers ;  (2)  to  wind  the  primary  and  secondary 
coils  in  sections,  sandwiched  between  one  another,  as  in 
Fig.  486. 


Fig.  487.— Varlby's  Closed- 
circuit  TRAJfSPORMER. 

Now  turn  to  Fig.  4S4,  p.  695,  which  depicts  the  cylindrical 
type  of  induction  coil,  also  used  by  1  araday,  further  developed 
by  Callan,  Masson  and  Ritchie,  and  perfected  for  spark 
purposes  by  Ruhmkorff.  It  has  a  bad  magnetic  circuit ;  for 
the  magnetic  lines  will  have  to  find  their  return  paths  through 
the  surrounding  air:  it  will  take  a  relatively  large  magnetizing 
current,  and  there  will  be  some  leakage,  though  not  quite  as 
much  as  if  the  two  coils  had  been  wound  separately  on  the 
two  ends  of  the  core  instead  of  over  one  another.  Fig.  487 
depicts  a  form  due  to  Varley,  which  is  an  obvious  improve- 
menty  the  magnetic  circuit  being  much  better  closed.  The 
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modern  Pykc  and  Salomons  tranifformcr  is  like  this,  but  has 
the  coils  sandwiched  alon^  the  core.  The  Ferranti  trans- 
former, Fig.  499^  also  resembles  this  form,  but  has  its  core  of 
ribbons  of  sheet  iron.  If  we  imagine  the  two  coils  made  quite 
short  and  set  side  by  side  on  the  core,  the  elongated  form  of 
Fig.  487  might  be  reduced  to  the  squat  shape  of  Vxg-  4S'S, 
which  is  a  form  introduced  by  Zipernowsky.  The  primary 
and  secondary  coils  are  first  laid  upon  one  another,  and  the 
iron  core  is  then  wound  through  and  over  them  by  a  shuttle^ 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  enclosed  within  the  iron.  In 
the  drawinp^  (Fig-  4^^8),  the  front  portion  of  the  iron  winding^ 
is  represented  as  removed  to  show  the  interior.    Mr.  Kapphas 

proposed  the  name  of  "shell-trans- 
formers "  for  this  type  of  apparatus 
as  distinguished  from  those  with 
a  mere  straight  or  a  non-expanded 
internal  core,  which  he  calls  "core- 
transformers,"  But  the  two  t\'pes 
run  into  one  another.  All  shell- 
Fto.  488.~ZiPSRNowsKY*s  transformers  have  a  core,  and  all 
Shkll-traksformsr.       core-transformers,  if  they  have  closed 

magnetic  circuits  at  all,  have  some 
portion  of  iron  returnini^  outside  the  windings;  so  it  is  only 
a  question  of  detail  how  far  this  return  portion  is  spread  out 
as  a  shell.  It  is  certain  that  excellent  transformers  are  made 
in  accordance  with  both  extremes  of  type. 

Types  of  Modern  Transformers. — ^Modern  transformers, 
almost  without  exception,  have  cores  built  up  of  thin  sheet 
stampings.  The  forms  shown  in  I'igs.  489  and  490  are 
typical  of  a  class  in  which  the  stampings  when  assembled 
constitute  a  long  central  core  and  an  external  shell,  with  two 
long  apertures  to  receive  the  coils.  Different  firms  build  up 
the  stampings  differently,  and  wind  the  coils  in  different 
ways. 

To  avoid  waste  of  material  Mordey  introduced  the  method 
shown  in  Fig.  490,  where  the  cross-pieces  that  form  the  core 
are  simply  the  rectangular  portions  stamped  out  of  the  external 
plates  tiiat  form  the  shell.   If  the  external  dimensions  of  the 
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shell-plate  are  6  by  4  inches,  the  corc-platcs  will  be  4  by 
2  inches,  and  each  of  the  windows  will  be  2  b)-  i  inches. 
These  pieces  are  interlaced  as  shown,  being  built  up,  however, 


Fics.  489  and  49a-^oitE*PLATES  of  Teaxsforuus  (Wcsdnghonte 

and  Mordey). 

around  the  coils  (not  shown  in  Fig.  490)  which  are  previously 

wound  upon  a  light  rectangular  former  A,  Fig.  491,  made  of 
hard  wood  steeped  in  ozokcrit. 

Fig.  492  shows  in  diagram 
four  difTerent  ways  of  disposing 
the  primary  and  secondary  wind- 
ings in  the  space  available  in 
the  apertures.  Ai)art  from  an 
allowance  for  the  small  extra 
amount  of  primary  current  for 
magnetizing,  the  quantities  of 
copper  needed  for  primary  and 
secondary  arc  equal  (for  mini- 
mum heat-waste  and  drop);  for  if  the  secondary  wire  has 

« 

only  \  as  many  turns  as  the  primary  it  will  have  to  carry  k 

times  as  much  current,  and  therefore  require  a  section  k  times 
as  great.    It  is  usual  to  make  the  primary  of  a  round  wire 

well  insulated,  and  the  secondar\'  of  insulated  copper  ribbon 
or  rectani:^ular  strip.  And  as  the  insulation  of  the  fine  j)rimary 
wire  takes_^up  a  relatively  greater  space,  the  total  space  left  for 
the  primary  is  greater  than  that  for  the  secondary.  Owing  to 
the  conditions  of  imperfect  ventilation  a  high  amjierage  cannot 


Fig.  491. 
MoRonr's  Transformer 
(Transverse  Section). 
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be  used  ;  a  current-density  of  500  amperes  per  square  inch 
being  considered  rather  high.    (Refer  to  table,  p.  371). 

In  Figs.  493,  494  and  495  are  depicted,  ^vithout  showing  the 
jointing  of  the  cores,  three  types  of  construction  now  most  in 
vogue.  The  first  of  these  is  the  long  shell  type  just  dis- 
cussed ;   with  its  exceedingly  compact  magnetic  circuit  and 


Fig.  492.— Various  Modes  of  DisrosiNC  Transformer  Windings. 


its  elongated  coils  built  on  a  special  frame.  The  second 
represents  a  type  used  by  the  Oerlikon  Co.  (compare  Fig.  496) 
having  a  long  core  over  which  the  coils,  wound  in  cylindrical 
shapes  on  bobbins,  can  be  slipped,  the  shell-yokes  being  thei"k 
added,  being  furnished  with  faced  joints.  This  feature  of 
placing  the  windings  cylindrically  over  one  another  upon  a 
long  core  is  found  excellent  for  avoiding  leakage  and  induc- 
tive drop,  and  it  therefore  gives  good  regulation.  As  will  be 
noticed,  an  approximation  to  cylindrical  form  is  procured  by 
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use  of  graduated  sizes  of  core-plates.    The  fine-wire  high- 
voltage  winding  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  far  apart  the  portions  which  differ  greatly  in  poten- 
tial; and  the  winding  is  coned 
at  its  ends  so  as  to  obviate 
the  use  of  bobbin  cheeks; 
insulation  in  oil  or  air  beinc: 
better  without  them  than 
uith  thcui. 

The    transformer  now 
built  by  Brown,  Boveri  &  Co. 
has  a  similar  internal  core, 
over  which,  on  a  paper  cy- 
linder, is  slipped  the  sccontlar\'  w  iiuliiiL;  of  copper  strips,  and 
over  this  again  the  primary  winding  in  two  coned  coils  :  but 
the  yoke  part  is  not  in  two  portions  as  in  Fig.  496,  but  in  one 
of  double  section  fitting  by  faced  joints. 

The  form  represented  in  Fig.  495  is  that  adopted  by 
Messrs  Johnson  and  I'hillips,  originally  from  the  designs  of 


Fic.  493. 


Fig.  494. 


Fjc.  495. 


Mr.  Kapp,  and  may  be  described  as  an  improved  Faraday 
ring.  Dobrowolsky  employs  a  kindred  pattern.  Plate  XIX. 
gives  drawings,  the   material  for  which  was  principally 

furnished  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Phillips,  who  have 
patented  several  improvements.  The  cores  as  shown  in 
that  plate  are  built  up  of  varnished  plates  of  graduated 
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Fig.  497. 
Imbricated  Joints. 


sizes,  so  that  the  section  of  each  limb  is  approximately 
octagonal.  The  cores  are  served  with  tape  and  coated  with 
shellac  varnish.  The  stampings  are  in  rectangular  strips 
imbricated  at  the  joints,  and  secured 
by  insulated  bolts.  Sleeves  of  in- 
sulating material  receive  the  coils, 
which  being  cylindrical  are  slipped 
over  one  another  on  the  longer  limbs 
of  the  core.  Afterwards  when  placed 
concentrically  on  the  core,  sheet  ebo- 
nite is  interposed  between  them  ;  the 
fine-wire  primary  lying  outside  the 
secondary.  A  cast-iron  watertight 
case  encloses  the  whole. 

Fig.  498  illustrates  the  so-called 
"  Hedgehog "  transformer  of  Swinburne,^  having  as  core 
a  bundle  of  iron  wires  which,  after  receiving  the  copper 
coils,  are  spread  out  at  their  ends  so  as  to   reduce  the 
magnetic  reluctance,  which  is  in  any  case 
great,  the  magnetic  circuit  being  an  open 
one.    It  was  supposed  to  be  more  effi- 
cient, as  the  weight  of  iron  is  so  small, 
reducing  the  eddy-current  and  hysteresis 
losses.     But   owing    to    its  incomplete 
magnetic  circuit  it  requires  a  very  large 
magnetizing  current,  and  therefore  at  low 
loads  wastes  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  energy  in  the  primary  mains.     It  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  closed-circuit 
forms  are  preferable :  they  have  the  further 
advantage  of  an  entire  absence  of  waste 
from   eddy-currents  in  the  copper  con- 
ductors, however  massive. 

Ferranti's   transformer  (Fig.  499)  for 
extra  high  pressure  work,  has  a  core  made 
of  a  large  number  of  thin  strips  of  iron,  which  pass  ver- 
tically up  through  the  middle  of  the  copper  coils,  and 


Fig.  498. 
Swinburne's 
Hedgehog 
Transformer. 


*  Journal  Inst.  Elcctr.  Engineers^  xx.  183,  1 891. 
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arc  bent  round  below  and  above  on  each  side,  and  intcrlapped 
so  as  to  complete  the  magnetic  circuit.  The  coils  are  made 
of  copper  strip,  very  carefully  insulated,  and  compacted  to- 
gether in  sections  by  insulating  material.  There  arc  three 
coils  thus  built  up,  the  innermost  being  a  portion  of  the 


Kic.  499. — Ferranti's  Transformer. 

primar)',  outside  this  the  secondary,  and  outside  this  again  the 
rest  of  the  primar)'.  Sheets  of  ebonite  arc  interposed  in  the 
spaces  between  these  coils,  so  as  to  prevent  sparking  across 
from  the  high-pressure  coils.  There  is  also  room  for  air  ven- 
tilation in  the  vertical  spaces  where  these  sheets  of  ebonite 
arc  wrapped  round  between  the  three  piles  of  coils. 

Phasc-rilatiotts  in  Transformers. — Keeping  in  mind  always  as  the 
I'liief  consideration  in  the  operation  of  a  transformer,  the  alternating 
magnetic  flux  in  the  core,  we  must  next  study  the  relations  to  it  of 
the  other  cjuantities.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  a  system  of  supply 
at  constant  voltage,  this  flux  scarcely  varies  between  no  load  and 
full  load.    As  in  a  compounded  dynamo,  so  in  a  regulated  trans- 
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former,  to  keep  the  volts  at  the  terminals  of  the  lamp-circuit  constant 
needs  at  full  load  an  increase  of  but  2  or  3  per  cent,  in  the 
magnetic  flux  to  compensate  for  the  drop.  To  simplify  matters  we 
will  suppose,  however,  that  a  drop  is  allowed  to  occur,  but  that  the 
flux  always  alternates  around  the  same  cycle.  Also,  for  simplification, 
suppose  the  ratio  of  transformation  to  he  =  i,  so  that  ampere-turns 
ill  each  coil  may  be  plotted  to  same  scale  as  amperes.  For  any 
other  ratio  it  will  at  any  time  be  easy  to  substitute  any  given  value 
of  the  ratio  k.  Then  E,  =  Ej,  and  both  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  N  O  N,  Fig.  500,  which  on  the  clock  diagram  represents  the  time 
when  the  flux  is  at  its  maximum  in  either  direction.  Consider  first 
the  case  of  no  load ;  then  the  only 
current  wilt  be  that  in  the  primary, 
and  if  there  were  neither  hysteresis 
nor  eddy-currents  in  the  core  it 
would  be  an  entirely  wattless  current, 
in  quadrature  with  the  primary  im- 
pressed volts,  hui  in  phase  with  flux. 
Let  the  value  of  this  niti^mtizin}^ 
i-ar/iiit  C«  be  represented  by  the 
line  O  C,,..  But  as  hvsteresis  and 
eddy-currents  put  a  small  load  upon 
the  transformer  there  will  necessarily 
be  a  small  component  of  current 
in  phase  with  the  volts.  This  may 
be  represented  by  the  line  O  C^. 
The  actual  no-load  current  will  be 
the  resultant  of  0C«  and  OCp, 
namely  O  The  pvuferfadar  at 
no  load  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  true 

watts  to  the  apparent  watts,  or  is  Cj,  4-  C«.  To  furnish  the  small 
electromotive-force  Ov  requisite  to  drive  the  current  through 
internal  resistance  of  the  primary,  the  impressed  primary  volts  must 

liave  a  magnitude  and  phase,  such  that  O  ^  shall  be  the  resultant 
of  O  El  and  O  v.  lint  as  the  no-load  current  is,  say,  only  3  per 
cent,  of  the  full  current,  and  as  the  primary  lost  volts  at  full  load 
will  not  be  more  than  2  per  cent.,  O  v  will  not  l^e  more  than  about 
i  .-vVfj  difference  of  phase  between  U  ^  and  O  Ej 

will  be  insignificant. 

At  full  load  the  phase  relations  are  somewhat  different,  and  they 
differ  according  to  whether  the  load  on  the  secondary  circuit  is  a 
plain  resistance^  or  as  to  whether  it  is  inductive,  causing  a  lag  of  the 


E2 
Fig.  500. 
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secondary  current  behind  E,.  If  we  coitsidef  the  latter  case  it  wiD 
be  easy  to  see  what  difference  the  absence  of  sdf-induction  would 
make.  As  before,  take  for  reference  the  phase  of  the  flux,  and 
work  backwards  to  find  the  relative  phase  of  tlie  impressed  primar}' 
volts.  The  secondary  induced  electromotive-force  Ej  will,  as  before, 
be  at  right  angles  to  N  O  N. 

Now,  if  there  is  inductance  in  the  secondary,  as  well  as  resistance, 
there  will  (see  j).  563)  be  [a  lag  such  that  tan  -  /L.-^R^;  and 
the  ettective  volts  Rj  Cj,  that  drive  the  secondary  current  through 
the  resistance^  will  be  got  by  the  construction  in  the  lower  part  of 


volts  needed  to  drive  this  current  through  the  mere  resistance  of 
the  primary  windings.  We  shall  now  have  to  compound  O  v  with 
the  counter  electromotive-force  OEj  induced  in  the  primary  by 
the  core;  and  at  the  same  time  we  must  take  into  account  the 
unbalanced  self-induction  in  the  primary  (if  any)  by  drawing  a  line 
(  =  /l^i  Cj)  at  riglit  angles  to  O  Cj.  This  gives  as  t'nc  final 
resultant,  showing  required  magniiude  and  i>iia.^e  of  the  impressed 
primary  volts,  the  line  O  5.  Consideration  of  the  diagram  will  show 
that  the  smaller  the  no-load  current  the  more  nearly  would  and 
Co  he  in  complete  opposition  of  phase  :  also  that  sclf-indiirtion  in 
the  primary  throws  the  phase  of  £4  behiod  ^,  and  tliat  self-induction 


Fig.  SOI. 


Fig.  501.  The  length  O  Cj 
may  be  taken  as  the  effective 
secondary  volts;  and  the  actual 
volts  at  terminals  e  might  be 
found  by  deducting  from  O 
a  short  length  to  represent  the 
lost  volts  C,.  The  second- 
ary current  also  will  be  repre- 
sented in  phase  by  O  C^,  and 
by  a  suitable  change  of  scale 
O  C2  might  also  represent  it  in 
magnitude.  Producing  ( )  C_. 
backward  to  an  equal  length, 
and  compounding  this  line 
with  O  C,  (ihe  nodoad  cur- 
rent) we  get  O  Ci  to  represent, 
according  to  scale  chosen^ 
either  the  primary  current 
or  the  prim^ity  ampere-turns. 
Along  the  same  line  we  take 
the  part  O    to  represent  the 
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in  the  secondary  throws  behind  £^  hence  leakage,  which  throws 
seif-induction  into  both  circuits,  tends  to  shift  the  lines  O  6  and 
O  Cs  nearer  to  one  another. 

The  actual  performance  of  transformers  has  been  carefully 
examined  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Ryan/  wlio  has  plotted  out  curves  to 
show  tlie  forms  and  jihases  of  the  several  varying  quantities.  The 
transformer  used  was  a  small  one  of  600  watts  capacity,  adapted  for 
transforming  down  from  1000  to  50  volts,  the  number  of  windings 
being  675  in  the  primary,  and  35  in  the  secondary  coil.  The 
volume  of  laminated  iron  was  about  2050  cubic  cm.  The  mean 
length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  was  30*8  cm.  and  mean  cross  section 


Fig.  502.— Tramsformkr  Curves  on  Open  Circuit. 


65*3  sq.  cm.;  the  frequency  used  was  138.  Figs.  502,  503  and 
504  show  the  results.  It  will  be  noted  that  although  the  primary 
current  curve  differs  widely  from  a  curve  of  sines  (especially  at  light 
loads),  nevertheless  the  curve  of  secondary  volts  is  much  more  nearly 
like  a  sine  curve  :  and  it  is  always  in  almost  exact  opposition  of 
phase  to  the  curve  of  primary  volts. 

*  Anur,  JnsL  Elictrical  Enginars,  1889  and  1890.  See  also  EUctrifol  Worlds 
xiv.  419,  Dec.  38»  1889,  and  xvi.  10^  Jaly  25,  1890 ;  also  Tke  EUetridan^  xxiv. 
263,  and  XXV.  313,  1890;  also  La  Lumiire  PMctrique,  xxxv.  233,  1S90.  See  also 
an  appendix  paper  by  Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Powell  in  EUcirkal  World,  xvi.  If, 
JS90,  and  The  EUctridan,  xxv.  280^  1890. 
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In  a  second  paper  Ryan  shows  that  the  loss  of  energ>'  by  eddy- 
currents  is  less  when  the  core  is  hot  than  when  it  is  cold.  The 
curious  form  assumed  by  the  current  curve  is  due  solely  to  the 
properties  of  iron.  If  the  impressed  primary  volts  follow  a  sine  law, 
that  of  the  magnetizing  current  and  of  the  jmmary  current  at  low- 
loads  will  obviously  not  have  the  same  form  unless  the  permeability 
were  constant.  At  that  stage  of  things  when  penneability  is  increasing 
with  the  flux-density  (i.  e.  when  B  is  between  looo  and  6000  (see 
Fig.  92),  the  current  need  not  increase  so  fast  as  to  conform  to 
the  sine  curve ;  but  at  the  stage  when  the  permeability  is  decreasing 


Fig.  503.— Transformer  Curves  at  Half  Load. 


while  B  is  increasing  (i.  e.  when  B  has  passed  8000),  tlie  current 
must  increase  more  rapicly  than  would  conform  to  the  sine 
curve.* 

Ejffidcmy  of  Trans/ornuTS. — It  has  been  found  independently  by 
Stcinmetz,  by  Fleming  and  by  Wedding  that  the  efficiency  of  a  given 
transformer  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  form  of  the' electro- 
motive-force impressed  by  the  generator,  a  peaked  form  giving  a 
higher  efficiency,  a  flat-topped  square-shouldered  form  giving  a 
lower  efficiency  than  a  pure  sine  curve.    The  reason  depends  on  the 

*  Sec  Ryan  and  Merrill,  Fortonbaugh  and  Sawyer,  Mnjor  Hippisley,  Pror. 
Roy.  Soc,  1892,  lii.  255  ;  Fleming,  *'  Delincalion  of  Alternating  Current  Curves,** 
EUctrkiau^  1895,  xxxiv.  507  ;  Riminpton,  E.  C,"  Alternate  Current  whenE.M.F. 
is  of  a  zig-zag  wave  type,"  Phys.  Rnicw^  iii.  100  (1895). 
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fact  that  tlie  hysteresis  lusses  increase  disproporuonately  witli  the 
higher  flux-densitics.  For,  since  the  value  of  the  volts  at  any  instant 
depends  on  the  rate  of  change  in  ihe  magnetic  thix,  a  square- 
shouldered  volt  curve  will  imply  a  high-peaked  curve  of  tlux-density, 
and  vice  versd.  Dr.  Roessler,  in  a  recent  investigation*  on  this 
subject,  found  that  at  no  load  the  primaiy  winding  when  the  volts 
followed  a  sine  law  absorbed  i  -  5  times  as  much  energ}'  as  when 
a  peaked  wave  was  used.  He  i)ointed  out  that  one  objection  to 
the  peaked  wave  was  that  it  put  a  greater  stress  upon  the  insulation 
than  a  sine  wave  of  the  same  virtual  value. 

Many  discussions  have  arisen  over  the  curves  of  transformers  and 


l  lG.  504.— TkANSI  URMtR  CUKVLS  AT  1*  ULL  LOAD. 


over  the  efficiency  under  various  ronditions.'-  Fleming^  in  particular 
has  published  most  valualjle  determinations  of  the  cfticienc  ies  of 
a  large  number  of  transformers.  The  reader  should  also  consult  the 
writings  of  Bedell  and  Crehore,  Kapp,  Weekes,  and  Feldmann.  The 
following  table  gives  the  ])rinripal  results  of  Fleming's  tests.  The 
last  nametl  on  the  list  had  an  etticiency  of  97  per  cent,  at  full  load ; 
and  at  one-third  load  had  an  efficiency  of  94*5  when  supplied  from  a 
Mordey  alternator  giving  a  nearly  true  sine  curve,  and  of  94*9  when 
supplied  from  a  Thomson-Houston  alternator  giving  a  peaked  curve. 

'  Ehk.  Zcit.,  August  l,  1895  5  Ew^inccr,  August  9,  1895.   Sec  alM>  rcldniapn, 
LUxtriciaHy  xxxv.  809  ;  also  various  writers,  ti'td.  xxxiii.  497,  511,  523,  52S,  580. 
•  See  Mordejr,  Inst,  Ette,  En^.,  xviii.  609, 1890;  Ayrton,  ibid.  664,  1890. 
'  Inat,  of  EUc.  £«g^  1892,  xxi.  594  ;  sit  Sompner,  idiJ.  740. 
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Design  of  Transformers. 

In  designing  a  transformer  that  shall  have  a  given  output  when 
supplied  from  mains  that  are  operating  at  a  given  voltage  and 
frequency,  llicre  arc  sc\cr;il  modes  of  procedure;  and  in  many  i)oint.s 
experience  is  the  only  guide.  The  following  is  j)roiAibly  the  bestway 
to  go  to  work.  First  select  the  type  of  structure,  then  from 
economical  considerations  dec  ide  what  will  be  the  permissible  loss  of 
power  in  iron  and  in  copper.  If  the  transformer  is  for  all-day  use  at 
low  loads  the  iron  loss  must  at  all  hazards  be  kept  low.  If  only 
for  use  during  short  periods  a  large  copper  loss  may  be  allowed. 
If  it  is  for  motor  running  a  considerable  inductive  drop  is  admissible. 
Having  decided  how  many  watts  may  be  lost  in  the  iron,  fix,  from 
previous  experience,  the  approximate  dimensions  of  the  ironwork. 
Choose  the  size  of  core  stampings^  and  determine  approximately  the 
number  likely  to  be  wanted  for  the  output  It  will  be  easy  to  take  a 
few  more  or  a  few  less  if  on  completing  a  first  calculation  some  change 
seems  desirable.  Then  estimate  the  approximate  weight  of  iron, 
and  from  this  and  the  permissible  loss  in  watts  calculate  the  loss  per 
pound  of  iron.  (This  should  come  out  from  0*5  to  i  *  3  watts.)  Then 
refer  to  the  curve,  Fig.  91,  which  connc(  ts  this  loss  with  the  llux- 
dcnsily  B,  and  find  the  corresponding  value  of  B.  If  this  comes  out 
lower  than  4000  or  higher  than  8000,  it  will  be  well  at  once  to  go 
b.ick  and  take  less  iron  or  more  as  the  case  mny  be.  Having  found  a 
reasonable  value  for  B,  estimate  (in  sq.  cenLiaietres)  the  nett  area  of 
section  of  the  core  you  have  chosen,  and  multiplying  this  by  B  you 
get  the  flux  N.  Then  from  N  and  the  prescribed  voltage  and 
frequency  you  find  by  the  formula  on  p.  697,  and  from  S|  and  the 
ratio  of  transformation  you  find  Sj. 

At  this  st^ge  it  may  be  well  to  calculate  the  no-load  current  by 
finding  separately  the  wattless  magnetizing  current  and  the  waste- 
power  current  C,  necessitated  by  hysteresis  and  eddy-currents.  The 
former  may  be  calculated  by  magnetic-circuit  principles^  and  the 
length  /  of  the  path  of  the  flux  along  the  magnetic  circuit  and  the 
value  of  the  permeability  fi  that  corresponds  to  the  particular  value 
of  B,  by  the  formula 

C.  =  ^  -  ^  '   =  0  565 

The  waste-] iow  er  current  Cp  is  calculated  from  the  power  perniilted 
to  be  wasted  in  the  core,  by  dividing  down  by  the  primary  volts. 
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Finally  the  Do4oad  current  C,  is  calculated  (see  Fig.  500  )  by  the 
formula 

~  1^  Cm*  +  C|^'» 

Returning  to  tlie  design,  cal(  ul.ite  from  the  drawing  (witli  due 
allowance  for  layers  of  insuhiiion)  the  mean  length  of  one  turn  of 
primary  winding,  of  primary,  and  of  secondary.  Then  from  the 
available  space  left  for  the  windings  (allowing  about  J  of  this  for  the 
primary  winding  because  of  insulation  requirements,  and  J  for  the 
secondaxy  winding)  and  the  numbers  Si  and  S«  calculate  the  sections, 
resistances  and  weights  of  copper.  Then  work  out  the  watts  lost  in 
copper  at  full  load  and  no  load,  and  the  current  dcnsi^.  If  the 
copper  losses  come  too  great  you  have  not  left  winding  space  enouglu 
and  must  take  a  larger  iron  core.  It  depends  on  the  type  of  structure 
as  to  what  you  can  do  with  a  larger  core.  If  it  is  such  that  the 
apertures  for  the  windings  (as  in  Fig.  492)  are  no  larger  than  before, 
it  will,  by  having  a  greater  section  of  iron,  have  the  advantage  that 
N  being  greater,  Si  and  may  both  be  smaller,  and  therefore 
larger  sizes  of  copper  wires  tan  begot  into  the  same  apertures.  If 
the  new  core  is  longer  than  tlie  old  one,  but  no  ihickei;  you  can  use 
the  same  numbers  of  turns  as  first  calculated,  but  thicker  wires. 

In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  work  out  on  paper  the  effect  of  two  or 
three  ditlcreut  selec  lions,  and  to  choose  that  which  comes  nearest  to 
the  prescribed  conditions.  Some  capital  examples  of  working  out  are 
given  by  Evershed.^ 

Another  method  of  procedure  is  to  assume  an  iron  core  of  given 
dimensions,  and  fixing  frequency  and  voltages,  to  work  out  the  wind- 
ings  to  give  a  definite  flux-density  (say  B  =  5000)  in  the  iron ;  and 
take  the  sections  of  the  two  windings  as  large  as  is  structurally  possible. 
This  leaves  the  currents  undetermined,  and  leaves  the  rating  of  the 
full-load  output  to  be  determined  either  by  the  limit  of  permissible 
temperature-rise  (to  be  found  by  experiment,  or  by  calculation  from 
losses  and  surface)  or  by  the  volta.i^e  drop,  or  a])proximateIy  by  the 
current  density  permissible,  or  by  the  Hmit  of  efficiency.  Some 
nuikcrs  rale  their  transformers  above  the  output  at  which  i;.c  rise 
of  temperature  will  be  within  safe  limits.  Tlie  final  degree  tc> 
which  after  some  hours'  full  working  the  teniiierature  rises  depends 
on  the  total  lo'^ses  in  iron  and  cop])er,  on  the  available  surfa<  e  tor 
radiating  this  heat,  and  on  the  facilities  for  coohng,  such  for  example 
as  the  circulation  of  oil  in  the  outer  case.   A  usual  iigure  of  allow- 

'  2 At  Electrichn.  xxvL  p.  477  et  seq. 
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aiue  of  cooling  surface  is  40  sq.  centimetres  per  watt  of  loss.  Ai  tins 
allowance  the  temperature  rise  will  be  about  50°  C.  above  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  if  there  is  no  oil  cooling,  or  about  40  degrees 
with  oil  in  the  case.  And,  within  the  limits  of  15  to  65  srj.  centi- 
metres per  watt,  the  temperature  rise  will  vary  roughly  inversely  with 
the  available  surface.  E.  Thomson  has  suggested  the  use  of 
perfoiated  secondary  conductors  to  allow  of  greater  cooling  surface. 
The  newest  Westinghouse  transformers  have  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  sandwiched  coils  bent  away  from  one  another  for  better  ventila- 
tion*   A  forced  circulation  of  oil  has  been  suggested. 

If  a  transformer  designed  to  work  at  a  certain  voltage  at  a  given 
frequency  is  used  for  the  same  voltage  at  a  lower  frequency  the 
efficiency  will  be  less :  for,  from  the  fundamental  formula  on  p.  696, 
it  is  clear  that  the  cycles  of  magnetization  of  the  iron  core  must  go 
to  higher  maxima  of  flux-^lensiiy,  causing  disproportionate  losses.  If 
a  transformer  designed  for  a  2000-volt  circuit  at  roo  periods  is  used  on 
a  system  at  50  periods  it  ought  to  be  rated  at  lower  voltage,  say 
as  a  1000-volt  transformer,  or  else  rcuuund.  On  the  other  hand, 
raising  the  frequency  lowers  the  flux-den.siiy  (for  the  same  voltage; 
and  therefore  raises  the  efficiency.  If  the  flux  density  is  un- 
altered, the  loss  per  cycle  will  also  be  uncliangcd,  and  the  loss  per 
second  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  cycles  per  second* 
Other  things  being  equal  it  may  be  taken  that  for  a  given  copper  loss 
(and  therefore  for  gi\en  cunent)  the  output  is  proportional  to  the 
voltage,  and  therefore  for  a  proportional  iron  loss,  is  proportional  to 
the  frequency.  Hence  for  a  given  total  loss  the  output  of  a  given 
transformer  is  proportional  to  the  frequency.  In  other  words,  high 
frequency  means  a  saving  of  weight  and  cost,  smaller  transformers 
being  used  than  with  low-frequency  of  supply. 


CONSTANT-CUKRENT  AlTERNAIING  TRANSFORMERS. 

Transformers  arranged  so  that  the  two  self-inductions  of  the  two 
coils  are  high  compared  with  tlie  mutual  induction  between  them 
have  been  designed  by  Elihu  Thomson  and  by  Stanley  for  the 
purpose  of  yielding  alternating  cunents  of  a  constant  number  of 
virtual  amperes.  Forms  with  much  magnetic  leakage  answer  this 
])urpose.  Swinburne  ^  has  pointed  out  that  a  hedgehog  transformer 
will  answer  in  this  way  if  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  wound 
on  opposite  ends  instead  of  being  wound  close  togeiher.    An  ordinary 

*  Proe,  Roy.  Soc.^  Febntary  1887. 
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transformer  can  be  adapted  to  such  service  if  a  choking-coil  is 
introduced  into  the  primary  circuit   The  use  of  constant-current 

apparatus  is  for  feeding  arc  and  glow  lamps  in  series. 


Auto-Transformers. 


The  auto-transformer  (or  one  coil''  transformer)  merely  consists 
of  a  coil  of  wire  wound  on  an  iron  core,  and  connected  across  the 
mains.  To  some  point  in  it,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  one 
end,  according  to  the  voltage  required,  a  branch  wire  is  attached 
and  current  is  drawn  off  between  this  branch  and  one  end.  In 
Fig.  505  the  ends  /  /  are  attached  to  the  primary  mains,  while  j  s 

act  as  the  bccunJary  icnninaia,  j-iMug  out  a 
lower  \  oltage,  and  acting  as  a  pressure- /r^z/rfT, 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  greater  current  can  be 
drawn  off  in  this  way  than  is  actually  siippbed 
by  the  mains,  as  tlie  portion  of  coil  that  is 
common  to  the  circuits  acts  as  the  secondary 
of  a  tiansfomier.  Less  copper  is  required  than 
if  there  were  two  separate  coils.  If  the  con- 
nexions were  made  the  other  way,  so  that  the 
lesser  number  of  coils  were  connected  to  the 
mains,  the  voltage  at  the  outer  terminals  would 
be  raised;  the  arrangement  then  serving  as  an 
au^mcntaior  of  pressure. 
For  distribution  by  the  3'Wire  system  the  secondaries  of 
transformers  are  often  wound  to  200  volts,  with  a  middle  terminal 
half-wa\  alon-^  the  coil  for  the  third  wire  of  the  netv.urk.  For 
working  three  arc  lamps  in  series  at  33  volts  ca(  h,  from  100  volt 
mains,  an  auto-transformer  is  used  having  intermediate  terminals, 
bO  tliat  each  lamp  is  a  shunt  to  one-third  of  the  coil. 


70, 


Fig.  505. 

AUTO-TRANSFOaMER. 


Polyphase  Transformers. 

For  the  special  forms  of  transformer  used  for  a-phase  and 
3 -phase  currents ;  and  for  transforming  a-phase  to  5-pliase  currents, 
or  vice  vcrsit^  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  treatise  on 
Polyphase  EUdrk  Currmts. 
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Theory  of  Alternate-current  Transformers. 

There  are  two  ways  of  treating  the  theory  of  transformers.  In 
tlie  first,  which  lends  itself  the  more  easily  to  sim])1c  treaunent,  and 
has  already  been  used  on  p.  699,  the  fundamental  consideration  is 
the  aitemating  magnetic  flux  in  the  core,  which  induces  electromotive- 
forces  in  the  two  windings,  and  is  itself  due  to  the  resultant  of  the 
two  sets  of  ampere-turns  in  the  coils.  This  method  has  been 
elaborated  by  Hopkinson«^  In  the  second  the  calculations  are 
eflfected  by  introducing  the  notion  of  coefficients  of  mutual  and  self- 
induction  into  the  differential  equations  for  the  two  circuits.  The 
latter  method,  due  to  Maxwell,'  consists  in  finding  the  electromotive- 
force  induced  in  the  second  circuit  by  the  variations  of  current 
impressed  upon  the  first  circuit. 

First  let  us  consider  the  coefficients  of  mutual  and  self-induction, 
in  order  to  calculate  tlie  mutual  action  of  the  two  circuits  we  want 
to  know  ilie  amount  of  cutting  of  magnetic  lines  by  the  sticndary 
coils  that  takes  place  uhen  unit  current  is  made  to  flow,  or  is 
stopped  in  the  primary  coils.  Let  M  be  used  as  a  symbol  for  this 
quantity.  It  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
secondary  coil,  because  each  turn  encircles  the  iron  core  and  cuts 
the  magnetic  lines j  it  will  also  be  proportional  to  the  number  of 
turns  in  the  primary  coil,  because,  cisttris  paribus^  the  magnetism 
evoked  in  tlie  iron  core  is  proportional  to  the  ampere-turns  that 
excite  it ;  it  will  also  be  proportional  at  every  stage  to  the  permea- 
bility of  the  iron  core.  We  may,  in  fact,  calculate  M  by  the  magnetic 
principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  VI.  Suppose  the  iron  core  to  form 
a  closed  circuit  of  length  /,  section  A,  permeability  /a;  and  that 
and  S2  are  the  respective  numbers  of  turns  in  primary  and  secondary. 
Then,  if  the  primary  current  is  unity  (in  absolute  C.G.S.  units),  the 
magnetomotive-force  due  to  it  will  be  4  irSi,  the  reluctance  will 
be  //  A  /A.  Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  shall  have  an  ex- 
pression for  the  numl  er  of  lines  in  the  core  ;  this  muhij>lied  by  S.^ 
gives  the  amount  of  cutting  of  lines  by  the  secondary  circuit ;  or  in 

symbols  M  =  4-SiS,A,.//. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Sot.  I  cbiuary,  1S87. 

*  Pkilosapkieal  Transaetwns^  dv.  pt.  i.  p.  459,  l86j.  In  this  pa^Tcr  Maxwell 
shows  that  the  effect  of  the  second  circuit  is  to  add  to  the  i^parent  resistance  and 
diminish  the  apparent  self-induction  of  the  first  circuit.  Tlie  student  m  ill  find  the 
equations  more  fully  treated  by  Mascart  and  ]ouhcTiy  itlechicif^  et  Mag/utistntr, 
i.  593  and  ii.  834  ;  also  by  Hopkinson,  Journal  Soc.  Teleg.  Eiigsttet-rs,  xiii. 
511,  18S4  ;  Fcrraiis,  Mem.  Acad.  Sci.  (Turin),  xxxvii.  1885;  and  l»y  \'aschy, 
Annalcs  Ttui^raphiqucs^  1885-6,  or  Thioric  dcs  Machines  Magndo  ct  Dynamo- 
SltetrigueSf  p.  31.  A  summary  of  Maxwell's  work  is  given  in  Fleming's  book. 
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The  name  given  to  this  quantity  is  the  eoeffiaati  of  muHtai  induc- 
tion. If  the  current  in  the  primary  have  the  value  (absolute 
C.G.S.  units),  then  the  amount  of  cutting  by  the  secondary  on  turning 

this  current  on  or  off  will  be  M  C,.    And  if  the  rate  of  increase  or 

decrease  of  the  primary  current  at  any  instant  is  known,  aiulti 
ph"ed  by  M  will  give  the  electromotive-force  impressed  at  that  instant 
on  the  secondary  circuit. 

Considerations  i)rccisely  analogous  to  those  above  will  show  that 
there  will  be  a  corffwicnt  of  selJ  iuJudion^  which  we  will  call  Lj,  which 
represents  the  amount  of  cutting,  by  the  primary  coil,  of  the  magnetic 
lines  created  in  the  coil  when  the  primary  coil  carries  unit  current ; 
and,  as  before,  the  value  of  this  coefficient  will  be 

=  49rSiAfi//. 

As  Si  is  itself  usually  large,  Lj  w  ill  be  enonnous.  Further,  there 
will  be  a  coefficient  of  self-induction  L,  in  the  secondary  circuit,  such 
that 

L2  =  4  JT      A  /X  /. 

In  a  well-built  transformer  it  is  clear  that 

M  —  v^Li  L2. 

If,  however,  all  the  magnetic  lines  due  to  one  circuit  are  not  enclosed 
by  the  other,  M  wiil  have  a  less  value  than  is  indicated  by  the  above 
relatioa  (See  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Bedell  read  at  the  Chicago 
Congress, 

The  ratio  between  the  two  electromotive-forces  and  the  two  sets  of 
windings. 


we  call  the  coefficient  of  fransformathn. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  equal  u  c  i^hts  of  copper  used  in 
the  i)rimary  and  secondary  coils,  then  the  following  relations  will 
hold  good  : — 


Secondary. 

Ratio. 

k 

L. 

Electromotive*force  .. 

E, 

*» 

I 
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Also  M«^'  =  >6Ly 


Ma.vn^ells  7//^*^'.— At  any  given  instant  ilie  impressed  electro- 
motive-force in  the  primary  circuit  must  be  sufficient  not  only  to  drive 
the  current  C|  through  the  resistance  R|  of  that  circuit,  but  must 
also  be  adequate  to  counterbalance  the  reactions  arising  from  mutual 
and  self-induction*  These  at  that  instant  will  have  the  respective 

values  M  — —  and  L  —rr  • 
at    •  at 

Accordingly  we  write  as  the  diiTerential  equation  of  the  first  circuit — 

M'here  is  the  impressed  electromotive-force  of  the  generator  which 
is  supposed  to  fulfil  the  condition  Ej  =  D  am  1  iv  n  t  (sec  p.  549)-  If 
the  supposition  is  admitted  th:it  a  constant  (alternating)  polciuial 
can  be  maintained  at  the  terminals  of  the  piinuuy  coil  (by  j)r()pcr 
comjK)uncling  of  the  aItcrn<Uor,  or  otherwise),  then  the  letters  E,  L  , 
and  R^.  may  be  taken  to  a]^ply  to  that  part  of  the  primary  cirniit 
only  which  lies  between  the  terminals  of  the  primary  coil.    From  this 

d  C 

differential  equation  we  have  to  deduce  a  value  for  M  — -j.  For 

dt 

d'  C 

brevity  we  will  write  /  for  2  tt//  ;  and  —  /-  C  for       ,  because  C  is 

« 

also  assumed  to  be  a  sine-function.   Then  differentiating  equation 

(i)  we  get— 

it  +  M/»  C,  +  "LxP^  Ci  -  R,  '^f^  =  o.  (2) 

?Sii\v  iiiuluply  this  by  R,  to  get  equation  (3),  and  multiply  equation 
(1)  by  L,/-  to  get  equation  (4)  ;  and  add  (3)  and  (4)  to  get  (5). 

R,       +  M/»  R,  Ca  +  L./*  R,  C,  -  R,»  '^^  =  o.  (3) 
L./-  e;  -  L,     M  ''^^  -  Wjfl  '^'Ji  _  L»/»  R ,  C,  =  o.  (4) 

(V+L.v'^)-^^;-=  k//;  +  IV^E.+.M/^(RjC,-l/J^).  (5) 

3  A 
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Now  multiply  every  term  by  «-«-rrf~r-*3 »        ^^'^^^^  following 
abbreviations : — 

M/  I 

Then 

where  </)  relates  to  the  phase  of  tiie  electromotive-force  ;  and  we  may 
write  equation  (5)  as — 

Mi^^A  =  ^C,-X^-E,.  (6) 

Now  the  differential  equation  for  the  second  circuit  is — 

M'^4-1^2^  +  R2Ca=o;  (7) 

there  being  in  this  circuit  no  other  electromotive-forces  than  those 

due  to  mutual  and  self-induction.  Inserting  in  (7)  the  value 
obLamcd  in  (6),  we  get     the  final  equation — 

(R,  +  p)  C,  +  (L,  -  X)        -      =  o,      ,  (8) 

Examination  of  tlie  quantity  k  shows  us  that  if  Rj  be  small  enough  or 

I  - 

/  large  enough,  it  becomes  equal         ^  same  thing  as  the 

ratio  of  the  windings  for  which  we  have  used  the  same  symbol. 
Then  returning  to  interpret  equation  (8)  we  see  that  it  shows  us 
that  the  whole  effect  is  equivalent  to  that  which  would  happen 
if,  the  primary  circuit  being  absent,  there  were  introduced  into 
the  secondary  circuit  an  electromotive-force  equal  to  £,  divided 
by  ^,  and  at  the  same  time  the  resistance  were  increased  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  K]/^^  and  the  self-induction  were  diminished  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  Lj //(•-.  If  there  are  equal  weights  of  copper  in  the  two 
windings  L3  =  Lj/^'-,  and  R2  =  Ri//'- ;  and  the  etiect  when  the 


Transformers.  723 

transformer  is  fully  at  work  is  to  make  p  equal  to  the  internal  resist- 
ance of  the  secondary,  and  X  equal  to  Lj,  so  that  the  internal 
resistance  is  virtually  doubled  and  the  self-induction  wiped  out. 

Professor  Perry  has  contributed  several  important  papers*  on  the 
theory  of  transformers,  in  which  he  has  treated  leakage  and  multiple 
secondaries  maLiicmaiically. 

*         Jl/iJX,  August  1891  ;  and  /V<v.  jR^y,  Si>c.  li,  p.  455,  May  1S92. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 


MOTOR-GEXERATORS. 


MnTOR-c;KNERATuRS  arc  revolving  transformers  for  effecting 
transformations  which  cannot  be  effected  by  statioiiary 
apparatus.  They  are  of  two  sorts  :  (i)  for  transforming  a 
continuous  current  at  any  voltage  into  a  continuous  current 
at  any  other  voltage  ;  (2)  for  transforming  continuous  currents 
into  alternating  currents  (sinL;le-phase  or  polyphase)  or  vice 
vers(1.  In  every  case  the  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a 
combination  of  a  motor  with  a  generator. 


Gramme,  in  1874,  constmcted  a  machine  with  a  riDg-anna" 
ture  wound  with  two  circuits — one  of  coarse  wire,  the  other 
with  fine  wire,  having  eight  times  as  many  turns.  Two  separate 
rommutators  were  connected  with  the  two  windings.    This  machine 

could  he  usee!  for  transforming  either  from  high  to  low  potential  or 
rice  versa.  The  same  end  cnn  be  less  torn eiiicntly  attained  by 
uniting  on  one  shaft  the  arnKitiiros  of  two  dynamos,  one  to  be  used 
as  a  motor  driving,  lac  other  as  a  ijenerntor;  and  these  may  have 
separate  field-magncts  or  a  common  iield-magnct.  rhere  is  very 
little  sparking  with  such  machines,  as  the  reactions  in  the  two  sets  of 
coils  tend  to  correct  each  other.  The  field-magnet  is  usually  excited 
as  a  shunt  to  the  low-potential  armature  coil.  Swinburne  has  dis- 
cussed many  possible  combinations,  including  one  for  transforming 
from  a  constant-current  to  a  constant-potential  condition  of  distribu- 
tion.  The  chief  use  hitherto  for  continuous-current  transformers  has 
been  for  transmission  of  current  at  high  voltage,  so  as  to  economise 
copper  in  the  feeding  mains.  In  England,  continuous-current 
transformers  have  been  introduced  with  success  by  various  firms. 
Messrs.  Laurence,  Paris  and  Scott*  employ  a  2-iK)le  machine  with 

>  See  Ehxtridan,  xix.  517,  October  1SS7  ;  and  £Ar/nra/ ^^iww,  xxH,  4,  18SS. 
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cast-iron  frame  and  an  armature  wouml  wiili  doiil  lc  circuits.  \\\  the 
Chelsea  central  station  a  number  of  molorHl)  namos  are  used.  They 
have  been  described  in  detail  by  MajorGencral  Webber/  and 
include  several  types,  some  beinc:  by  Laurence  and  Scott,  others  of 
Elwell-Parker  construction.  In  the  city  of  Oxford  continuous 
currents  generated  at  1000  volts  are  transmitted  to  motor  dynamos 
at  several  points  of  the  city  where  they  feed  the  network  at  100  volts. 

The  foliowing  are  particulars  of  an  £lweU-Parker  bipolar 
continuous-current  transformer,  with  drum -wound  armature  but 
having  a  commutator  at  each  end. 


9 

Priniary. 

Scconilary. 

Resistance  of  annature  winding 

Conductors  around  armature 
Segments  in  commutator  .. 

ICXX) 
40 

0427 
648 
162 

1 10 

0*0052 
36 

Speed  5cx>  revolutions  per  minute. 

FieW-magncts :  shunt'wound  with  30S0  turns ;  resistance  8*5  ohms. 
Armature  Lore :  diameter  of  disks  16/^^  in.;  nett  cross  section  of  iron 

326  sq.  in. 

Efficiency  of  double  transformation  :  at  full  load  S3  per  cent.;  at  half 
load  7  5  per  cent. 


Fig.  506  shows  a  small  continuous-current  transformer  constructed 
by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.  for  the  author,  for  testing  purposes.  It 
transforms  a  current  of  10  amperes  at  100  volts  to  one  of  i  ampere 
at  1000  volts.  Mr.  T.  Parker  winds  motor-dynamos  with  Eickemeyer 
coils,  the  high-pressure  windings  being  completed  and  connected  up 
first.  Then  the  whole  surface  is  insulated  afresh,  and  the  low-pressure 
windings  are  laid  on  in  outer  layers. 

A  second  use  for  continiunis-current  transformers  is  the  production 
of  large  currents  at  very  low  voltage,  as  tor  electrotyping  and  for 
meter  testing. ^ 

A  third  service  for  which  niotor-dynnnios  arc  em];Ioyed  is  to 
compensate  the  drop  in  voltage  on  long  mains  by  inserting  into  the 
main  at  a  distant  point  a  series  motor  driving  an  armature  placed 
as  a  shunt  across  the  mains.    Lahmeyer^  calls  this  device  a 

^  Jvurnal  lust.  Elccirical  Eft^ituxrs^  xx.  63  tu  69,  J891,  giving  drawings 
and  data  of  three  machines.  •  See  The  En^ttecr^  Aug.  11,  1S93. 

'  CeHfrafbhit/iir  Ehktro/fekuik,  xi.  402,  1889. 
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"  far-leading  "  dynamo  (Fernleitungs-dynamo).  American  electricians 
term  it  a  "  booster."  Sayers  has  described  such  machines  fitted  with 
his  compensating  winding  (p.  395).    (See  Electrician,  xxxi.  677). 

A  fourth  ai)plication  is  for  charging  accumulators  at  a  higher 
voltage  than  that  of  the  generator,  so  that  lamps  may  be  run  either 
direct  or  from  the  cells. 

A  fifth  use  is  for  3-wire  and  5-wire  systems  of  distribution,  a 
number  of  armatures  or  windings  on  the  same  shaft  being  connecteu 
across  the  various  pairs  of  mains.    If  at  any  pair  of  mains  ihc 


Fig.  506. —Continuous-current  Transformer  (Crocker-Wheeler  Co.). 

.  ■ .    .  I 

potential  droi)s,  this  armature  will  begin  to  feed  this  pair,  being 
driven  by  the  other  armatures  as  motors.  Such  a  device  is  called  an 
**  ecjualizing  "  dynamo  (Ausgleichungs-dynamo). 

The  following  are  particulars  of  transformers  or  "  equalizers,''  as 
they  may  be  properly  called,  recently  constructed  by  Messrs.  Mather 
.  and  Piatt  for  the  5  wire  supply  in  Manchester.     'i'he  machine- 
have  drum-armatures  with  the  bar  winding  described  on  p.  306,  with 
shunt- wound  magnets  of  "  Edison-Hopkinson  "  type. 

Resistance  of  magnets    25  ohms. 

Resistance  of  each  armature  winding    ..  '0126  ohm. 

With  an  output  on  one  siile  of  1 26  amperes  at  103  '4  volts,  the  output  1 
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on  the  generator  side  was  H2  amperes  at  100  4  volts.  Hence  the 
efiicienc>'of  double  conversion^  including  all  1  fictional  and  mechanical 
ns  well  as  electrical  losses,  is  83  •  5  per  cent.  :  or  looked  at  from  the  point 
uf  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  machines  are  specially  intended, 
if  there  is  a  difference  of  3*0  volts  between  the  two  sides  of  a 
3-wire  system,  they  will  transfer  112  amperes  from  the  higher  to  the 
lower  side.   The  journals  of  these  machines  run  on  ball  bearings. 

A  somewhat  different  system  of  continuous-current  transformation 
has  been  suggested  by  Cabaneilas,^  and  patented  by  Edison,*  in  which 
neither  armature  nor  field-magnet  revolves,  but  in  which,  by  means 
of  a  revolving  commutator,  the  magnetic  polarity  of  a  double-wound 
armature  is  continually  caused  to  rotate.  In  a  Uinlicr  modification 
of  thi;,  idea,  due  to  Jehl  and  Rupp,  a  mass  of  iron,  which  completes 
tiie  magnetic  circuit,  rotates  within  the  double-wound  ring.^ 

Spark  trou])les,  however,  afflict  all  merely  commutating  niacliines. 

For  further  notices  of  the  methods  of  continuous-current  trans- 
formation, the  reader  is  referred  to  articles  by  Elihu  Thomson,  in 
Electrical  World,  x.  108,  1887  ;  by  K.  P.  Sellon,  in  Elrcfriciafi,  xx. 
633,  1888;  and  by  Rechniewski,  in  La  Lumih'c  ^kctrique^  xxv. 
416,  1887 ;  and  see  Electridotty  xxxi.  677. 


Theory  ok  Continuous-current  Transformers. 

Let  S  be  the  potential  at  terminals  of  the  primary  or  motor  part, 

and  c  that  at  terminals  of  the  secondary  or  generator  part.  Let  the 
Ci,  Tj,  and  stand  respectively  for  the  armauire  current,  armature 
resistance,  and  number  of  armature  conductors  of  the  jirimary  part ; 
;ind  C2,  arif]  7.^  for  tlie  c<.)rrcsi)onding  qtiantities  of  the  secondary 
part.    Then  the  two  induced  electromotive-forces  will  be — 

=  nZj  N,  and  E.^  =  n  Z2  N  ;  and 
El  =  ^  -  rj  Ci,  and  E,  =  <f  -h  rjCy 

Now  write  k  for  -s-  (the  coeffidtni  of  fransformaHofi),  and  we 
have — 

^  ^  as       —  /-J  Ci  —  *  /-.^  C.^. 
'  See  La  Xalurc,  p.  43,  18S2. 

•  Specification  of  Patent,  3949  of  I'-l'Sz  ;  and  EUxlrkian,  xix.  479,  1887. 

*  See  Ettctrictan^  xix.  514,  1887  ;  xx.  7,  1887;  and  Specification  of  Patent, 
1130  of  1887. 
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But  the  electric  work  done  on  and  by  the  armature  is  equal,  assuming 
loss  l>y  ccUi\-currciUs  ami  hysteresis  to  be  iK-ghgible,  or  Ej  — 
Ea  Ca ;  whence      =    Cj,  so  thai  the  last  eijuaiion  becomes — 


This  shows  tliat  cvcntliinp:  goes  oa  in  the  secuiulary  circuit  as 
though  the  potential  were  reduceH  from  that  of  the  primary  mains 
in  proportion  to  the  respeciive  numbers  of  windings  on  the  arma- 
ture; and  as  though  there  were  added  to  the  internal  resistance  ot 
the  secondary  circuit  a  resistant  e  e(iual  to  ih  it  of  the  primary 
winding  divided  by  the  square  of  the  coelficient  of  transformation. 
The  ratio  of  transformation  is  independent  of  the  speed  and  of  the 
magnetism,  though  these  two  quantities  depend  inversely  on  one 
another.  If  the  dynamo  (or  secondary)  part  is  compound  wound 
the  speed  may  be  very  nearly  constant  at  all  loads;  but  there  is 
little  advantage  in  this,  as  the  speed  always  adjusts  itself  to  what  is 
wanted.  If  the  distant  generator  supplying  the  system  is  properly 
over-compounded  it  will  keep  the  voltage  at  the  lamps  constant^ 
thougli  the  transformer  is  interposed.  The  objections  to  the  use- 
as  transformers  of  running  machines  are  almost  entirely  met  by  the 
considerations  that  these  machines  run  sparklessly  (owing  to  the 
balancing  of  the  self-inductions  of  the  two  windings),  and  with  very 
little  friction  at  the  bearings,  because  the  driving  and  driven  parts 
are  both  contained  in  tiie  one  rotating  part.  The  brushes  once  set 
need  not  be  moved  at  any  load. 

Continuous-alternating  Transformers. 

To  change  an  alternating  current  to  a  continuous  one,  or 
vice  versdy  there  is  required  a  combination  of  an  alternator  and 
a  continuous-current  machine,  serving  one  as  generator,  the 

otlicr  as  motor.  This  may  consist  of  two  separate  machines 
coupled  together,  as  shown  in  V\\^.  508,  which  represents  an 
alternator  combined  with  an  internal-pole  continuous-current 
dynamo,  both  of  Siemens'  pattern,  to  transform  from  200a 
volts  alternating  to  150  volts  continuous,  for  charging 
accumulators,  &c.  The  town  of  Cassel  is  supplied  with 
continuous  currents  transmitted  as  altcrnalu  currents  at 
high  voltage  and  transformed  down  by  a  Kapp  alternator 
(as  motor)  driving  two  dynamos.   At  Buda-Pesth  the  trans* 
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mission  is  2-phase.  with  coupled  plant  at  sub-stations  to  give 
out  continuous  currents. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  couple  two 
separate  machines.  A  single  winding  revolving  in  a  bipolar 
field,  Fig.  507,  joined  up  not  only  to  two  slip-rings,  but  also  to 
a  comnuitator,  will  work  cither  as  motor  or  generator  for  cither 
alternating  or  continuous  currents,  and  therefore  can  give  out 
either  kind  when  dri\-cn  by  the  otlier.^  In  practice,  a  more 
complex  armature  with  a  many-part  commutator  is  used. 
For  example,  an  ordinary  Gramme  ring  is  used  with  the 
addition  of  two  slip-rings  which  are  conducted  to  two  points 


Fig.  507.— Simple  Continuovs*alternatikg  Transforms^. 


180^  apart  Such  a  machine  has  been  in  use  at  the  Technical 
College,  Finsbury,  since  1885,  when  the  rings  were  added  by 
Dr.  Walmsley.  It  will  serve  as  a  transformer  either  way,  or,, 
if  driven  by  power,  will  furnish  either  kind  of  current,  or  both 
at  once.  In  1887,  the  Helios  Co.,  and  in  1889,  Mr.  Bradley 
and  Mr.  Tesia  patented  similar  devices.  For  producing 
3-phase  currents  from  continuous  currents,  three  slip-rings 
must  be  connected  on  at  three  symmetrical  points.  For 
2-phase  currents  four  slip-rings  are  connected  at  points  90* 
apart.    In  a  recent  apparatus  of  Hutin  and  Leblanc^  there  is 

*  M.  IIos])italicr  proposes  to  call  machines  of  Uiis  class  folymor^hk  dynamos. 
See  Soc*  Frau^ist  dt  Physique^  1S94,  p.  204. 

9  See  an  illustrated  article  in  V^litlrkim  of  April  21, 1S94. 
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employed  a  row  of  eighteen  slip-rings  connected  at  as  many 
symmetrical  points,  and  giving  rise  to  eighteen  alternate 
currents,  each  differing  in  phase  by  20^  from  its  next 
neighbour. 


Fig.  508.— Continuous-alternating  Transformer. 

A  simple  revolving  combined  commutator  like  that  of 
Fig.  509,  would,  without  any  field-magnet,  suffice  to  convert 
continuous  into  alternating  currents,  or  to  rectify  alternate 


Fig.  509.— Transformer  Armature  for  3-rHASL  and  Continuous 

Current. 

currents  into  continuous,  were  it  not  for  the  practical  difficul- 
ties arising  about  sparking.  The  use  of  the  field-magnet  is 
to  balance  the  electromotive-forces  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  windings,  as  well  as  to  maintain  the  proper  rotation. 
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Pollak,  of  Frankfort,  and  Fcrranti  have  both  succcssfull}'  used 
rectifying  commutators,  the  former  for  charging  accumulators, 
the  latter  for  arc  lighting. 

At  the  Frankfort  Exhibition  of  1891  many  revolving  trans- 
formers were  shown.  The  hrms  of  Lahineycr  and  Schiickert, 
in  partieuhir,  displayed  many  very  interesting  forms  of  poly- 
phase apparatus,  in  which  this  feature  was  prominent. 

Messrs  Schuckert  and  Co.  showed  a  6-*pole  ring-wound 
machine,  capable  of  transforming  from  a  continuous  current 
or  sin<;Ie-phase,  2-phase,  or  3-phase  currents  to  cur- 
rents of  any  or  all  of  the  other  three  kinds.  It  consists 
of  an  ordinary  ring  armature  with  a  144-part  commutator, 
whose  windings  in  front  of  the  different  pairs' of  poles  are 
cross-connected  in  parallel  (Mordey's  well-known  method). 
As  there  are  144  sections  in  the  winding,  and  six  poles,  the 
number  of  sections  that  lie  between  any  pole  and  the  next 
pole  of  the  same  sign  will  be  48.  Imoiii  Nos.  I,  T7  and  33, 
that  is  to  say,  at  points  equally  spaced  out  at  distances  of 
one-third  of  the  extent  of  the  winding  between  any  pole  and 
the  next  pole  of  the  same  sign,  are  attached  three  wires 
which  are  brought  down  to  three  slip-rings  from  which 
brushes  supply  3-j)hase  currents.  To  four  points  also  equally 
spaced  along  the  same  section  of  the  winding  (namely,  Xos.  i, 
13,  25  and  37),  are  attached  four  wires,  which  going  to  four 
other  slip-rings,  supply  both  single  and  2-phase  currents. 

An  8-pote  revolving  transformer  on  a  similar  principle, 
but  having  a  wave-wound  drum  armature,  was  shown  at 
Frankfort  by  the  Allgemeine  Company.  It  could  receive 
continuous  current  at  about  100  volts,  and  transform  this  into 
3-phase  currents  at  about  70  volts.  This  transformer  is  now 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Technical  College,  Finsbury, 

The  most  important  motor-dynamos  yet  made  are  those 
constructed  at  Schenectady  for  the  Niagara  works.^ 

They  arc  20-pole  multipolar  drum  machines,  having  the 
ordinary  commutator,  but  also  having  four  slip-rings  added,  at 
the  back  of  the  armature.  They  receive  the  2-phase  current 
already  transformed  down  to  115  volts  and  deliver  3000 
amperes  at  150  volts  for  the  purpose  of  aluminium  reduction. 

*  S^e  CassUrs  Maj^azin^t  i895i  P«  334* 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ELECTRIC  TRANSMISSION  OF  ENERGY, 

In  all  problems  relating  to  the  electric  transmission  of  power, 
whether  over  short  or  long  distances,  It  is  vital  to  remember 
that  the  two  factors  to  be  considered  are  the  current  and  the 
fressure  (or  voltage)  at  which  it  is  transmitted.    In  the 

ordinary  distribution  of  electric  energy  from  central  stations 
in  cities,  whether  with  direct  or  alternatini;  currents,  it  is 
usual  to  observe  the  condition  of  constant  pressure,  the  current 
being  varied  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  But  for  series 
lighting,  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  other  condition  of  main* 
taining  a  constant  current,  the  pressure  being  varied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  lamps  in  the  circuit.  It  is  well  lo 
bear  this  distinction  in  mind  in  the  problem  of  transmission  to 
a  distance,  although  in  fact  power  may  be  electrically  supplied 
without  conforming  to  either  of  these  prescribed  conditions  of 
supply.  We  have  seen,  p.  492,  how  it  came  to  be  recognized 
that  the  secret  of  success  in  long-distance  transmission  lay  iti 
the  use  of  high  voltages,  as  this  permitted  the  use  of  small 
currents,  and  therefore  of  thin  conducting  wires.  We  may 
with  advantage  recapitulate  the  problem  of  economy  of  trans- 
mission. 

It  is  required  first  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 

pressure  at  which  the  current  is  supplied  to  ihc  motor,  and 
the  heat-waste  in  the  circuit. 

Let  I£  R  stand  for  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  in  the 
circuit ;  then,  by  Joule's  law,  the  heat-waste  is  (in  watts) 

2  R.   And  since  C  =  ^^^5^,  we  may  write  ; 

hcat-wastc  =  >^  • 
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Now  suppose  that  witliout  changing  the  resistances  of  the 
circuit  we  can  increase  g  to  S,  and  also  increase  E  to  while 

keeping  6  —  K  the  same  as  ^  —  li,  i>*^  i-^i^^i^  ^^^^  current  will  be 
the  same :  it  is  clear  that  the  heat  loss  will  be  precisely  the 
same  as  before,  while  more  energy  is  transmitted.  The 
<2fficiency  is  greater,  for 

power  of  motor    _  ^ 
power  of  generator  qq^ 

E 

and  this  ratio  is  more  nearly  equal  to  unity  than     ,  because 

both  4>  and  1'^  have  received  an  increment  arithmetically  equal. 
As  an  example,  suppose  to  be  loovolt.s  and  <^u  volts,  and 
the  sum  of  the  resistances  to  be  i  ohm.  Then  C  will  be  10 
amperes.  The  power  supplied  will  be  1000  watts;  that 
utilised  will  be  900  watts ;  the  heat-waste  is  loo  watts  ;  and 
the  electrical  eflRciency  90  per  cent.    Now  suppose  the  voltages 

increased  so  that  £  is  1000  volts,  and  £  990  volts.  The 
current  will  still  be  10  amperes.  The  power  supplied  will  be 
10,000  watts,  of  which  9900  will  be  utilised  and  100  wasted  in 
heat.    We  have  10  times  as  much  power  transmitted,  with  the 

same  heat-waste  as  before,  and  the  efficiency  has  risen  to  99 
per  cent.  Clearly,  then,  it  is  an  economy  to  work  at  high 
voltage. 

High  voltage  can  be  attained  in  several  ways  :  by  winding 
armatures  with  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  by  using  higher  speeds 

and  by  putting  several  machines  in  series.  In  the  ca-c  of 
alternate  currents  there  is  the  additional  resource  of  using 
-Step-up  transformers  (^see  p.  738  and  p.  741). 

The  advantage  derived  in  the  case  of  the  electric  transmis* 
sion  of  energy  from  the  employment  of  very  high  electro- 
motive-forces in  the  two  machines  is  also  deducible  from  the 
diagram. 

Let  Fig.  328,  given  on  p.  499,  be  taken  as  representing 
the  case  where  4^  is  100  volts  and  E  80  volts.  Now  suppose 
the  resistances  of  the  circuit  to  remain  the  same  while  S  is 
increased  to  200  volts  and  £  to  180  volts.    4^  -  £  is  still 
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20  volts,  and  the  current  will  be  the  same  as  before.  Fig.  5 10 
represents  this  state  of  things.  The  square  K  G  H  D  which 
represents  the  heat-waste  is  the  same  size  as  before  ;  but  the 
energy  spent  per  second  is  twice  as  great,  and  the  useful  work 
done  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  previously. 

We  may  look  at  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
Power  beini;  made  up  of  the  two  factors  E  and  C,  if  it  is 
required  to  transmit  a  certain  prescribed  number  of  wati:,  we 
will  by  preference  make  E  high  and  C  low,  for  it  is  the  flow 
of  the  current  through  the  resistances  of  the  circuit  that  causes 

the  loss,  while  the  only 
°  disadvantage  of  a  high 
electromotive-force  is  the 
difficulty  in  preserving 
the  insulation.  The 
electromotive-force  will 
therefore  be  made  as 
high  as  it  can  be  made 
consistently  with  Naiciy. 
If  we  double  the  ]3 res- 
sure,  thereby  reducing 
the  current  to  one-half, 
we  reduce  the  loss  to 
one-quarter,  as  the  loss 
is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  current. 
In  an  experiment,  M.  Fontaine,*  by  using  several  Gramme 
machines  coupled  in  series  at  each  end  of  a  line,  the  resistance 
of  which  w  as  100  ohms,  succeeded  in  transmitting  50  horse- 
power with  a  mechanical  efficiency  of  52  per  cent.  This 
experiment  realised  the  suggestion  made  in  1879  by  Elihu 
Thomson  for  the  economic  use  of  several  machines  in  series. 
Seven  machines  were  used,  of  similar  construction,  of  the 
"  over"  type,  each  weighinc?  1200  kilogrammes,  and  of  about 
16  kilowatts  capacity.  Four  were  united  in  series  at  the  gen- 
erating end,  and  driven  at  1298  revolutions  per  minute  by  a 


Fig.  510. 


»  V  Elcctricien^  x.  707,  1886. 
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steam  engine  tndicating  1 1 3  H.P.  Brake  tests  at  the  generating 
end  showed  the  actual  H.P.  to  be  95*88.    The  other  three 

machines  were  iiscel  as  motors,  their  power  bein^  ineasurecl 
by  a  brake.  They  j^mvc  nut  49*98  H.P.  at  11 20  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  current  was  9*34  amperes.  The  result  is 
that  there  was  a  nett  efficiency  of  52  per  cent  The  re- 
sistance of  the  machines  was  about  \\\  ohms  each.  The 
voltage  at  the  generating  end  of  the  line  was  5996  volts ; 
that  at  the  receiving  end  was  5062  volts. 

Ejficiency  of  Transmission, — It  can  readily  be  .shown  that 
with  two  series  dynamos,  the  electrical  efficiency  of  trans- 
mission,  when  there  is  no  leakage,  is  the  ratio  of  the  electro- 
motive>forces  developed  in  the  armatures  of  the  two  machines. 
To  do  this  we  will  consider  separately  the  efficiencies  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  system.  Writing  I'll  i^'^i'  t^^c  electromotive- 
force  developed  in  the  generator,  E2  for  that  of  the  motor, 
and  ra  for  their  respective  internal  resistances,  we  shall  then 
have 

Efficiency  of  generator    . ,  ijj  =        7"!*  ^  ; 

F  C  4-  r«C' 

Efficiency  of  line     .  •    . .  ija  =  ^^r-  •  •  V« ; 

E  C 

Efficiency  of  motor  tt-tt-^*  ~r=2* 

Hence  the  resulting  efficiency  of  the  whole  system  will  be 

E. 
Ill 

If  the  machines  are  shunt-wound  or  compound-wound,  or 
if  there  is  leakage  on  the  line,  the  currents  through  the 
armatures  will  no  longer  be  alike  in  the  two  machines. 
Writing  the  respective  armature  currents  as  f,  and  i^we  shall 
have  in  this  case,  as  the  electrical  efficiency  of  transmission, 
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As  an  example  of  transmission  to  a  moderate  distance  by  con- 
tinuous currents  we  may  cite  the  i>lant  at  Schaffliausen  erected 
by  the  Oerlikon  Works  of  Zitrich  where  500  actual  horse-power  aie 

delivered  to  the  spinning  mills  electrically,  with  a  nett  efficiency  of 

78  per  cent,  from  turbines  in  tlic  river  750  yards  away,  two  i^enerators 
(6-pole  over-compounded  dynamos  designed  by  C.  E.  1..  r>ro\vn)  being 
used  to  give  each  330  amperes  at  624  volts.  The  m  )tor>,  which  are 
of  the  same  type,  arc  constructed  with  tleld-magnels  wliich  are 
relatively  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  generators,  and  nm 
without  varying  more  than  3  per  cent,  in  speed  between  no-load  and 
full  load.  The  commutators  are  guaranteed  to  last  for  20,000 
hours. 

Another  example  ^  of  transmission  with  continuous  currents  is  af- 
forded by  the  plant  for  supplying  power  to  mills  and  to  a  central 
lighting  station  at  Genoa.  Water  power  derived  from  a  tributary  of 
the  Po  is  converted  for  transmission  in  several  stations  on  the  moun- 
tain side  at  a  distance  of  1 6  miles  from  Genoa.  In  one  of  these  stations 
there  are  eight  Thury  continuous-current  machines  of  70  H.P.  each, 
coupled  in  pairs  to  140  H.P.  turbines.  Each  machine  3rields  47 
amperes  at  1000  volts.  They  are  separately  insulated  on  porcelain 
and  coupled  in  series  so  thaltlie  power  is  transmitted  at  a  total  pres- 
sure of  Sooo  volts.  The  conductor  is  of  l;are  copper  carried  on  oil 
insulators. 

When  a  very  high  elect roniotivc-furce  is  reqnired  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  power,  it  is  found  convenient  to  use 
alternating  currents  (p.  547)  for  the  two  following  main 
reasons. 

(1)  Alternate-current  generators  require  no  commutator, 

and  thcrchuc  the  ciuTcnt  can  be  generated  by  one  machine  at 
the  fidl  pressure  required. 

(2)  Alternate  currents  can  be  transformed  from  one 
pressure  to  another  by  means  of  a  simple  transformer  without 
moving  parts. 

The  objections  to  alternate  currents  for  this  purpose 
arc : — 

(i)  As  the  maximum  pressure  with  alternate  currents  is 
1*41  times  the  ^mean'  pressure,  an  alternate  current  of  a 
certain  value  will  not  transmit  as  much  power  along  a  line  as 

'  EUk,  Zcitsch,  1892,  xUi.  216  ;  Joitni,  Inst.  Ehc  En^-^  1892,  wi.  534, 
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a  continuous  current  of  equivalent  value  whose  pressure  is 
equal  to  the  maximum  pressure  of  the  alternate  current. 

(2)  There  may  be  a  loss  of  power  in  the  line  due  to  the 
wattless  current  (p.  567). 

(3)  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  pressure  in  the  line 
due  to  sclf-inducLion  apart  hum  the  resistance  of  the  line 

(p.  559). 

(4)  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  mains 
due  to  skin  effect  if  the  frequency  is  high  or  the  currents  large 

(p.  578). 

(5)  Until  recently  alternate  currents  for  transmitting  power 

were  open  to  the  objectiun  that  alternate-current  motors  were 
not  self-starting.  This  objection  is  removed  by  the  introduction 
of  self-starting  monophase  motors  of  high  efficiency  (p.  687), 
and  by  the  employment  of  polyphase  currents  (p.  662). 

The  two  advantages  of  alternate  currents  mentioned  above 
so  much  outweigh  the  objections,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  lonof-distance  transmission  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
alternate  currents  are  used. 

In  the  largest  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  power  ever 
undertaken,  namely,  from  the  Niagara  Falls,  alternate  currents 
in  two  phases  are  used.  The  5000  H.P.  dynamos  for 
generating  the  current  are  described  on  p.  638.  They  are 
three  in  number  and  yield  1550  amperes  each  (775  amperes 
in  each  circuit)  at  2250  volts.  The  power  is  intended  for  dis- 
tribution to  factories  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  also  for 
transmission  to  considerable  distances.  Continuous  currents 
for  aluminium  smelting  are  obtained  by  means  of  rotating 
transformers.  For  distribution  to  great  distances  the  pressure 
is  raised  by  transformers  to  20,000  volts.  The  water  power 
available  is  about  loo^ocx)  H.P.,  and  this  will  be  utilized  from 
time  to  time  as  the  demand  increases.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  future  dynamos  will  generate  the  current  for 
distant  transmission  at  the  full  pressure  without  the  interven- 
tion of  step-up  transformers.  A  subway  carries  the  main 
conductors  for  a  distance  of  2500  feet,  the  conductors  consisting 
of  bare  copper  strip  carried  on  oil  insulators.  From  this  sub- 
way branches  are  taken  to  neighbouring  factories. 

3  B 
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An  instance  of  transmission  of  power  at  Iiigh  pressure 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  over  three  years  is  at  Hoch* 
felden^  Switzerland,  carried  out  bf  the  Oerlikon  Co.  Fi^.  ^  1 1 
gives  a  \  icsv  ui'  ihu  station  showing  the  three  generators,  winch 
were  desie^ned  by  Mr.  C.  E.  L.  Brown,  in  1890.  They  are 
3-phase  machines,  each  of  200  horse-power,  running  at  180 
revolutions  per  minute.  Excepting  in  having  the  vertical 
shafts  directly  above  the  turbines  by  which  they  are  driven, 
they  closely  resemble  the  Lauffen  generators.  They  give 
86  vults  pressure  between  the  tcniunals.  To  raise  the  voltage 
each  is  connected  to  a  3-phase  transformer  immersed  in  oil, 
one  of  these  transformers  being  visible  on  the  right  band 
of  the  cut  The  pressure  is  raised  to  I3|000  volts,  at  which 
pressure  the  currents  are  conveyed  by  three  wires,  eadi 
4  mm.  in  diameter,  to  the  Oerlikon  Works  (a  distance  of 
24  kilometres,  or  about  15 J  inilcs),  whereby  means  of  step- 
down  transformers  of  similar  construction  the  pressure  is 
lowered  to  190  volts,  and  the  currents  are  distributed  for 
lighting  and  power  at  this  pressure. 

Graphic  Reprcsctiiation  of  Transmissmh — A  convenient  mode  of 
representing  grapliically  the  relative  amounts  of  energy  expended  at 
the  transmitting  end  and  utilised  at  the  receiving  end  is  the  following, 
which  is  due  to  von  Hefner  Alteneck : — 

Let  (Fig.  512)  the  i>erpendicular  lines  AE|  and  B  E2  represent 
respectively  the  electromotive-forces  at  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
machines  \  and  let  the  horizontal  lengths  A  L^,  Lj,  and  B 
represent  respectively  the  resistances  of  the  machine  at  A,  the  line 
(including  return  wire),  and  of  the  machine  at  R  Join  Y.., :  the 
tangent  of  slope  (E,  F-r-  F  E.j)  of  this  line  will  represent  the  current 
flowing.  From  A  and  from  U  drop  perpcntliculars  upuu  ihis  sloping 
line,  and  produce  them  to  the  points  W|  and  W^,  level  with  Ej  and 
£2-    The  length  of  the  hnes  E^  \\  1  and  will  represent  rela- 

tively the  energy  transmitted  and  received.  For,  by  the  construction 
each  is  ]troiiorlional  to  the  respective  electromotive- force  and  to  the 
slope  of  El  Ej.  The  energy  lost  in  heat  may,  on  the  same  scale,  be 
represented  by  the  length  of  the  line  H.^ 

*  For  a  furtlier  f^c<)iuctrical  ili'-cu---n>n  <>i  tlic  ]>rob]cni  of  electric  transmis- 
sion of  power,  sec  a  paper  by  Kcignier,  in  La  Lumiere  iJectrtque^  xxiii.  35a, 
1887. 
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Economy  of  Transmission, — As  already  showii^  the  economy  of 
tfansmission  depends  on  the  voltage  at  which  the  power  is  transmitted, 
and  on  the  resistance  of  the  line.  The  question  then  arises  at  what 
amount  ought  the  latter  to  be  fixed  to  make  the  economy  a  maximum. 
If  one  saves  heat-waste  by  putting  up  athich  copper  wire  for  the  line, 
the  interest  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  line  may  more  than  balance  the 
saving  in  power.  An  answer  was  given  in  1881,  by  Lord  Kelvin,  to 
one  lorm  of  the  problem,  in  which  it  is  assumed  (i)  that  the  voliage 
is  fixed,  (2)  that  the  power  to  be  transmitted  is  a  fixed  amount.  It 
these  are  the  conditions,  then  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  power 
wasted  in  the  resistance  of  the  line  and  of  the  interest  on  the  copper 


(including  insulation  and  erection)  will  be  a  minimum  when  these 
two  annual  items  of  cost  are  equal  to  one  another.  Much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  ignorant  application  of  Thomson's  law  to  other 
cases  than  those  for  which  it  is  true.  In  1886,  Professors  Ayrton 
and  Perry  ^  considered  some  other  cases,  and  have  arrived  at  several 
important  condnsions.  If  a  given  amount  of  power  has  to  be  fur- 
nished by  a  motor  at  one  end  of  a  line,  using  a  given  volta-e  at  liie 
generator  at  the  other  end,  maximum  economy  is  oLtained,  not  by 
keeping  the  current-density  constant,  l)iit  by  making  it  less,  as  the 
length  of  Hne  to  be  used  is  greater.  The  smaller  the  \oltage  that 
may  be  emnlovcd  at  the  generator,  the  smaller  must  the  current- 
density  in  ilie  line  be  to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency.  More 
recently,  Mr.  Kapp/  in  his  Cantor  Lectures,  has  given  a  more 


'  yourttal  ScK.  Telegr.  Engineers^  xv.  120,  1886. 

'  Journal  Sof,  A rts,  xxxix.,  July  to,  1S91  ;  also  his  book  on  Electric  Tran.v- 
niission  oj  Energy ^  4ih  edition,  1894,  in  which  some  very  useful  curves  are  siven, 
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general  solution,  taking  into  viccount  the  voltage  and  liic  cost  of  the 
machines  as  well  as  that  of  the  line.  It  is  assumed  that  the  annual 
value  of  power  at  the  generating  station  is  known,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  plant  per  horse-power.  Of  the  data  required  to  be  known,  such 
as  primary  horse*power,  total  efficiency,  voltage  at  motor,  annual 
cost  of  power  delivered,  and  working  current,  the  last-mentioned  is 
the  most  important  to  be  calculated,  for  from  it  the  other  matters 
can  then  be  found.  Kapp  finds  that  under  no  circumstances  will  it 
be  economical  to  lose  more  than  half  the  power  in  the  line. 

A  useful  set  of  tables,  showing  the  cost  of  laying  one  additional 
ton  of  copper,  meaning  thereby  that  part  of  the  capital  outlay  which 
is  proportional  to  current,  was  given  by  Prof.  G.  Forbcb  in  his  Cantor 
Lectures  *  of  1885  on  the  Distribution  of  Electricity. 

The  secret  of  economy  in  all  long-distance  transmission  lies,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  use  of  high  voltairc.  But  i:  is  found  m  practice 
that  continuous-current  machines  cannot  advantageously  be  used  at 
such  high  voltages  as  3000  :m<]  4000  volts,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mutators will  not  stand  the  siram  on  their  insulation.  Even  putting 
several  machines  in  series,  though  it  lessens  the  voltage  on  each 
dynamo,  does  not  prevent  the  risk  of  break-down  of  insulation. 
Hence  the  superiority  of  alternate-current  apparatus,  which  requires 
no  commutator.  Moreover,  where  voltages  exceeding  10,000  volts 
are  desired,  it  is  found  preferable  to  use  low-voltage  alternators  and 
motors,  and  to  insert  step-up  transformers  at  the  generating  end, 
and  step-down  transformers  at  the  receiving  end  (as  proposed  in 
x88i  by  Deprez  and  Carpentier),  since  it  is  much  easier  to  insulate 
thoroughly  Uie  stationary  windings  of  a  transformer  than  the  parts  of 
any  running  machinery.  The  question  whether,  of  alternating  systems, 
the  ordinary  snigle-phase,  or  unc  of  the  more  novel  2-  or  3-phase 
systems,  is  to  be  preferred  in  long-distance  transmission  is  still  an 
undecided  matter. 

As  an  example  of  long-distance  transmis^>ioii  at  an  extra-high 
voltage  may  be  cited  the  experimental  line  erected  in  the  sunmier  of 
1 89 1,  from  Lauffen  to  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  175  kilometres.  At 
Lauffen  a  special  low-pressure  turbine  was  fixed  in  the  river  Neckar 
to  drive  the  3  phase  alternator,  by  Brown,  described  on  p.  627, 
capable  of  giving  (at  full  power)  three  alternating  currents  of  about 
1400  amperes  each  at  50  volts.  These  currents  were  converted  by 
special  transformers  into  three  smaller  currents  at  Sooo,  12,500 
or  25,000  volts.    Three  copper  wires,  each  4  mm.  in  diameter 

'  ywnuJ  Sae.  Ar  s,  1885. 
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were  carried  to  Irankfurt  cii  tall  poles;  about  ]o,cco  porcelain 
insulators  being  cu)pl<.)yed,  with  uil-cups  for  high  nibulation.  At 
Frankfi)rt  the  currents  were  received  into  step-down  transformers 
and  rc<  onverted  to  the  low  pressure  of  nbout  60  volts  to  sup]jly 
cither  lamps  or  3-phasc  motors.  I'csts  were  made  by  a  jury,  having 
Trof.  H.  F.  Weber  as  its  head.  Their  report  concludes  with  the 
following  summary : — 

(1)  In  the  Lauffen-Frankfort  |  ^nt  for  the  electric  transmbsion 
of  energy  over  a  distance  of  170  kilometres,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  alternating  currents,  with  a  pressure  of  8500  to  7500  volts^  and 
bare  copper  conductors  insulated  by  oil  and  porcelain,  the  lowest 
output  in  the  tertiary  circuit  at  Frankfort  was  68*5  percent,  and  the 
highest  output  was  75*2  per  cent,  of  the  energy  given  out  by  the 
turbine  at  Lauffen. 

(2)  In  this  transmission  to  a  distance,  the  only  cause  of  loss 
measurable  by  the  instruments  was  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  (Joule's  ctlcct). 

(3)  Theoretical  considerations  showed  that  the  influence  of 
capacity  long  aerial  hire  condii<  tois  for  transmission  of  energy 
to  a  distance  by  alternate  currents,  under  the  conditions  emplo\  ed, 
nnd  with  use  of  a  frequency  of  30  to  40  periods  per  second,  is  of  so 
entirely  subordinate  a  magnitude^  that  it  need  not  be  considered  in 
designing  electric  transmissions. 

(4)  As  the  expression  of  our  expenence  during  the  foregoing 
measurements  for  the  determination  of  the  efficiency  of  the  LautTen- 
Frankfort  transmission  of  energy,  we  add,  as  a  fourth  result : — ^The 
electrical  running  with  alternate  currents  of  7500  to  8500  volts  \xl 
conductors  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  insulated  by 
means  of  oil,  porcelain,  and  air,  proceeds  just  as  regularly,  safely, 
and  as  free  from  disturbances  as  does  running  with  alternate  currents 
of  a  few  hundred  volts  pressure  over  conducting  wires  of  a  few 
metres  length. 

In  some  further  rfNcarc:lie.>,  \s  a\\  a  high  pressure  of  25,000  volts 
from  line  to  line  and  with  a  fre(|ULn(  y  of  24  periods  per  second,  an 
efficiency  of  75  per  cent,  was  obtained  with  a  load  of  about  180 
horse-power. 

<  Ofliciallleport  of  the  Frankfort  Exhibition,  ii.  p.  451. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

REGULATORS  FOR  DYNAMOS. 

Modes  of  governing  the  performance  of  dynamos  are  needed,  not 
only  for  keeping  the  pressure  at  some  constant  number  of  volts  or 
for  keeping  current  at  some  constant  number  of  amperes,  but  also 
for  such  purposes  as  to  enable  the  voltage  of  any  one  dynamo  to 

be  raised  in  order  that  it  may  feed  into  some  distant  point  of  a 
distributing  network. 

The  output  of  a  dynamo  dcj>encls  on  three  intrinsic  matters, 
namely,  (/.)  speed  //,  (//.)  number  of  armature  conductors  Z,  and  (Hi.) 
magnetic  flux  N  ;  and  on  two  extrmsic  matters,  namely  (/?■.)  resistance 
of  the  circuit;  and  (t'.)  counter  electromotive-forces  in  the  circuit. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  any  one  of  these  five  matters  might  a0brd  a 
method  of  controlling  the  performance  of  the  machine. 

To  introduce  resistances  into  the  main  circuit  is  always  wasteful, 
and  may  be  dismissed  as  an  uneconomical  method  of  regulation 
suitable  only  for  experimental  purposes.  To  introduce  counter 
electromotive-forces  into  the  external  circuit  can  be  done  in  the  case 
of  alternate  currents  by  the  use  of  choking  coils^  and  in  the  case  of 
continuous  currents  by  the  reversed  introduction  of  charged  secondary 
cells ;  but  this  is  impracticable  save  for  special  cases  on  the  small 
scale.    It  remains  therefore  to  consider  the  three  intrinsic  methods. 

Speed  go\  crning  is  clearly  limited  to  those  cases  where  there  is 
a  separate  engine  for  each  cl)Mamo  ;  and  in  such  cast.>  a  special 
governor  will  be  required  instead  of  tlie  usual  centrifugal  engine 
governor. 

To  alter  the  number  of  conductors  in  a  rotating  armature  whilst 
it  is  runnin*;  is  absurd.  Their  effective  number  can,  however,  be 
altered  by  the  device  of  shifting  forward  the  brushes  so  that  they 
collect  the  current  not  at  the  point  of  highest  potential,  but  at  some 
Other  point*  This  method  virtually  uses  some  of  the  armature 
windings,  namely,  those  between  the  neutral  point  and  the  point  to 
which  the  collecting  brush  is  advanced^  to  produce  internal  counter 
electromotive-forces. 
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To  alter  the  magnetic  flux  is  the  almost  universal  mode  of  con* 
trol ;  and  it  may  be  accomplished  in  two  entirely  distinct  kinds  of 
way.  Since  the  flux  depends  on  the  excitation  (or  ampere-turns)  and 
on  the  lelttctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  it  can  be  varied  by  vaiying 
either  the  former  or  the  latter.  The  excitation  may  be  altered  in 
various  ways,  {d)  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  rheostats  and  commutators 
in  the  exciting  circuit,  or  (b)  automatically  by  special  governors  in 
substitution  for  the  hand,  or  {c)  by  devices  of  compound  winding. 
The  uiagnetic  circuit  may  be  varied  in  several  ways,  as  (^Z)  by  moving 
the  pole-pieces  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  armature,  (e)  by  open- 
ing or  closing  some  other  gap  in  tlie  magnetic  circuit,  (/)  by  draw- 
in.LC  the  armature  end-ways  from  between  the  pole-pieces,  Uf)  l»y 
shunting  some  of  the  magnetic  lines  away  from  the  armature  by 
applying  a  magnetic  shunt  across  the  limbs.  AU  these  magnetic 
devices  have  been  tried,^  but  not  with  much  success  except  in  small 
machines. 

Hand-JdegHlaisrs. — These  consist  of  sets  of  sliding  contacts  to 
enable  the  operator  to  perform  one  of  the  following  operations: — 
(i)  Insert  or  remove  resistance  from  the  exciting  circuit  of  a  shunt 
dynamo  by  means  of  a  rheostat'  (see  Edison's  regulator.  Fig.  152, 
p.  2a6) ;  (2)  insert  or  remove  resistances,  shunting  the  magnetizing 
coils  of  a  series  dynamo ;  (3)  cut  out  more  or  fewer  exciting  coils, 
these  being  grouped  in  sections. 

CoNSTANi-PKtSSURE  AND  CONSTANT-CURRENT  REGULATORS. 

In  all  automatic  regulators  there  is  a  part  which  has  to  act 

as  the  brain  of  the  instrument,  watching  as  it  were  ai^ainst  any 
variation,  and  settins^  inLu  action  the  nu  i  l;aiu^m  which  is  to 
counteract  the  variation.  This  watching  tievice  is  usually  some 
sort  of  an  electromagnet,  often  a  coil  with  a  movable  j^lunger. 
When  the  volts  are  to  Ite  kept  constant  the  coil  of  the  conirolimg 
device  must  be  wound  as  a  voltmeter  coil,  that  is  of  ^ne  wire,  of 

'  For  an  example  of  (./)  sec  Firth's  method  (see  /ndu?ffrie.f,  ix.  i6l),  in  wliich 
tlic  pohar  masses  are  draw  n  li.ick wards  by  screws  ;  and  of  (^)  a  magnetic  shunt 
applied  L>y  Uesroziers,  La  Lnmitrre  /'Jectrt<^iu\  xxiv.  394.  Other  magnetic  methods 
have  been  used  by  Goolden  and  Trotter,  Laogley,  P.  MiUler,  Xx>ntin  and  Diehl. 

*  On  the  cOQStniction  of  such  rheosuts,  choice  of  wiies,  and  the  like>  see 
Herrick,  Electrical  fVarld,  xv.  24O1  1890.  Important  advances  have  lately  been 
made  in  the  introduction  of  enamelled  resistances,  for  the  first  of  these  operatums. 
Fleniin^  has  devised  special  rheostats  for  absorbing  power  in  wires  strained  over 
resilient  supports. 
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high  resistance,  and  connected  as  a  shunt.  When  the  amperes 
are  to  be  kept  constant  the  controlling  coil  mubl  be  wound  like  an 
amperemeter  with  thi<-k  wire,  of  low  resistance,  and  inserted  in  the 
main  circuit.  Alternators  are  usually  regulated  by  operating  on  the 
circuit  of  their  exciters,  the  current  in  the  governor  coil  being 
derived  from  the  mains  by  a  small  transformer. 

Automatic  regulators  aie  of  two  species:  in  one  the  work  of 
moving  the  regulator  is  accomplished  mechanically,  the  control  only 
being  electrical ;  in  the  other  both  the  control  and  the  moving  power 
are  obtained  electrically.  Goolden's  regulator,  which  was  illustrated 
hi  the  previous  edition  of  this  hook,  belongs  to  the  former  of  these 
classes.  The  sliding  piece  of  the  rheostat  is  worked  by  a  vertical 
screw,  and  this  is  caused  to  rotate  right  or  left-handedly  as  may  be 
required  under  the  operation  of  a  double  crown-wheel  on  a  sleeve  on 
the  vertical  spindle  to  which  rotation  is  imparted  by  a  small  ))ulley 
driven  slowly  from  the  en<^ine.  The  controlling  part — the  brain  of 
the  apparatus — is  a  solenoid  with  suspeadeci  iron  plunger.  When  the 
current  in  ihi,^  coil  is  of  proper  normal  strength  the  plunger  is  drawn 
in  jubt  so  far  that  the  crown  wheel  is  not  in  gear  either  witli  the  upper 
or  the  lower  driver.  If  the  current  in  the  coil  grows  weak  the  plunger 
rises,  causing  the  crown-wheel  to  engage  in  the  upper  driving  screw, 
which  immediately  begins  to  move  the  sliding-contact  in  such  a  way 
as  to  increase  the  excitation  of  the  dynamo,  and  bring  back  the 
current  in  the  coil  to  its  normal  strength.  Slater  Lewis  has  lately 
introduced  a  differential  solenoid  arrangement  into  the  regulator. 

An  example  of  the  second  kmd  of  regulator  is  that  of  Maquatre, 
in  which  the  moving  as  well  as  die  controlling  mechanism  is  electrical 
The  moving  mechanism  is  a  small  motor  made  reversible  by  the 
device  explained  on  p.  519.  The  controlling  mechanism  is  virtually 
a  relay,  consisting  of  an  electromagnet  with  its  armature  balanced  by 
a  spring. 

^  If  the  main  pressure  beconies  too  low  the  tongue  of  the  governing 
relay  rises,  and  touching  one  of  the  contact-stops,  causes  the  motor 
armature  to  turn  so  as  to  alter  the  resistance  and  increase  the 
excitation  of  the  dynamo. 

In  i-ig.  513  is  shown  an  automatic  regulator  of  the  lirst  kind, 
designed  by  Thury  and  manufactured  by  the  Allgemeine  Co.,  of 
Berlin.  The  vertical  relay  is  shown  on  the  left :  it  actuates  one  or 
other  of  two  horizontal  coils  which  throw  into  gear  one  or  other  of 
the  two  bevel  wheels  that  drive  the  worm  which  turns  the  rheostat 
aim.  The  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft  must  be  driven 
slowly  from  the  engine ;  or  in  emeigency  may  be  turned  by  hand. 
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A  simple  example  of  the  purely  electric  regulator  is  afforded  by 
that  of  Brush  (Fig.  514)  by  which  a  series  dynamo  is  made  to  yield 
a  constant  current  Across  the  field-magnets  F.  M.  is  connected  a 
carbon  shunt  C  of  variable  resistance,  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
being  adjusted  automatically  by  a  governing  electromagnet  B  whose 
coils  form  part  of  the  main  circuit. 

When  traversed  by  the  normal  current  it  attracts  its  armature  A 
with  a  certain  force  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  neutral  position. 


Fig.  513.— Thury's  Regulator. 

If  the  current  increases,  the  armature  is  jlrawn  upwards  and  causes  a 
lever  to  compress  the  column  of  carbon  plates ;  the  current  thus 
being  diverted  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  from  the  field-magnets. 
This  regulator  will  keep  the  current  constant  even  though  the  speed 
of  driving  may  be  irregular. 

Another  purely  electrical  regulator  is  that  used  with  the  Thomson- 
Houston  arc-light  dynamo  (p.  463). 

In  Statler's  regulator  the  brushes  are  shifted  by  a  motion  derived 
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mechanically  from  the  rotation  of  the  dynamo,  but  electrically  con- 
troiled. 

The  method  of  regulating  Parson's  turbo-alternator  was  described 
on  p.  625, 

A  regulator  devised  by  Waterhouse  employs  a  third  brush  upon 
the  commutator  to  carry  a  variable  portion  of  the  current  around  a 
special  circuit  It  was  illustrated  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  book, 
as  were  also  the  regulators  of  Henrion  and  of  Speny. 


FiG,  514. — Brush's  AuioMAiic  Regulator, 


A  special  study  of  this  method  of  regulation  has  been  made  by 
Caldwell/  who  has  shown  that  it  can  also  be  applied  to  constant- 
pressure  regulation. 

For  constant-current  work  Wood  has  devised  a  regulator  in  which 
a  pUot  brush  is  also  employed,  but  there  are  two  exciting  circuits 
wound  differentially,  and  there  is  an  electromechanical  device  for 
shifting  the  brushes,  attached  to  the  dynamo.  It  was  depicted  in  the 
former  edition. 

An  interesting  example  of  ihc  use  of  a  magnetic  shunt  to  produce 
a  constant  current,  occurs  in  the  regulator  of  Troitcr  -  and  KavcnshavN', 
in  which,  instead  of  diverting  the  magnetic  lines  out  of  their  usual 
path,  into  a  path  of  lower  magnetic  rehictance  by  employing  a 
movrilile  keeper  of  iron,  the  plan  is  adopted  of  tlxing  the  keeper  and 
varymg  its  effect  by  surrounding  it  with  a  counter  magnetizing  coil. 

'  Eiecirician,  xxii.  2x7,  1888 ;  and  remarks  by  Professor  NichoUs,  ibid.,  441* 

•  See  paper  by  A.  P.  Trotter,  in  FJcctriciaii,  \\\.  374,  rSSj.  A  drawing  of 
the  governor  itself  is  given  m  ihc  EUclrical  Kczicu^  xix.  289,  Sept.  1 7,  18S6. 
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M.  Reign ier  *  has  drawn  attention  to  a  solution  of  the  problem 

of  exact  l:u\ Lining  to  procure  a  conslani  current  by  automatically 
varying  the  number  of  coils  through  which  the  current  is  permitted 
to  pass. 

Electric  Governors  for  Steam-engines. 

No  centrifurr.il  i(  overnor  attached  to  the  steam-engine  can  keep 
the  speed  of  ihe  dynanio  truly  constant:  for  it  does  not  act  until 
the  speed  has  become  either  a  little  greater  or  a  little  less  than  the 
normal  value.  Few  mechaoical  governors  will  keep  the  speed 
within  5  per  cent,  of  its  proper  value,  under  sudden  changes  of  load. 
Hence  the  suggestion  which  underlies  all  electrical  governors,  that 
the  admission  of  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  engine  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  electric  current  itself,  the  speed  of  driving  being  varied 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  circuit.  It  is  emphatically  needed 
wherever  the  loads  are  liable  to  sudden  variations,  as  in  the  case  of 
generators  for  electric  railways.  Numerous  suggestions  of  a  more 
or  less  practical  nature  have  been  made  by  Lane-Fox^  Andrews, 
Richardson  and  others. 

Richardson's  governor  -  was  described  in  detail  and  illustrated  in 
the  previous  coition  of  this  book.  More  recently  Mr.  Richardson 
has  described  ^  some  detail  niodihcations  which  include  the  use  of  a 
relay  controlling  a  mechanically  driven  governor  so  as  to  regulate 
the  engine  to  maintain  a  constant  electric  pressure  at  any  given  distant 
point  in  the  network  of  mains. 

Willans'  governor  ^  employs  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  solenoid 
on  an  iron  core  to  actuate  an  equilibrium  valve ;  but  the  action  is 
indirect,  the  solenoid  core  operating  on  the  small  valve  which  con- 
trols a  hydraulic  piston,  the  latter  in  turn  controlling  the  large  steam 
valve.  The  arrangement  was  depicted  and  described  in  the  previous 
edition  of  the  present  book.  A  comparatively  small  solenoid,  actuated 
by  but  0*3  ampere  of  current  and  absorbing  only  about  32  watts  of 
power,  may  by  this  use  of  a  hydraulic  relay,  or  by  a  steam  relay  valve, 
bring  a  force  of  many  pounds  to  bear  upon  the  main  steam  valve, 
and  will  control  with  ease  an  engine  of  several  hundred  horse-power. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  electric  governor  is  that  it  cuts 

*  La  Lumiire  Electrique^  xxvi.  420,  1887. 

'  See  Specification  of  Patent,  No.  288  of  188 1. 
'  Proc,  Ifut,  Civil Eugitutrs,  cxx.  \a.  ii.,  1895. 

*  See  Spedficatioas  of  Patent  Nos.  1x84,  5391  and  5945  of  1883 ;  also  paper 
by  P.  W.  Willans  ia  Proe,  Inst.  Citnl  Engineers,  Ixxxi.  pt.  id.  1884-5. 
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down  tlic  consumption  of  steam  to  the  actual  demands  made  upon 
the  electric  circuit,  and  prevents  injury  both  to  the  dynamo  and  to 
the  steam-en "nne. 

Dynamoi'utric  Governing.  —  Another  method  of  governing 
dynamos  is  too  important  to  be  omitted.  The  power  transmitted 
alonpr  n  shaft  is  the  product  of  two  fn  rtors,  speed  and  torr[ne. 

But  the  power  of  a  dynamo  is  measured  electrically  by  the 
product  of  its  electromotive-force  into  the  current  it  drives  through 
the  circuit  If  £  stands  for  the  electromotive-force,  and  C  for  the 
diiient,  then 

£  C  =  power  (in  watts)* 

Now  we  know  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  electromotive* 
force  E  of  the  dynamo  is  proportional  to  speed  of  driving.  It  follows 
at  once  that  the  tcrque  will  be  proportional  to  the  mrrettt  C  Tiiis  at 
once  suggests  that  a  dynamo  may  be  driven  so  as  to  give  a  constant 
current,  provided  it  be  driven  from  a  steam-engine  governed  notiy  a 
eeninjHgal  governor  to  mdntmn  a  constant  speedy  but  by  a  dynamometric 
governor  to  maintain  a  constant  torque  or  turning  moment  Some  good 
transmission  dynamometers,  such  as  that  of  Morin,  or  one  of  the  later 
varieties,  such  as  those  designed  by  Ayrton  and  Perry,  or  best  of  all 
that  designed  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Smith,  ^  may  be  adapted  to  work  an 
equilibrium  valve,  and  would  fulfil  the  above  condition  ul  governing. 

Prof.  E.  Thomson  Ikis  suggested  the  use  of  a  dynamometric 
apparatus  to  govern  a  constant-current  dynamo  by  tlie  method  ot 
shifting  the  brushes.  A  description  of  this  governor  was  given  in 
the  second  edition  of  tliis  work. 

G(n'ernirrg  hy  S/tyn^i-prcssi/fr. — It  was  remarked  above  that 
electric  power  and  mechanical  power  are  each  a  product  of  two 
factors.  But  in  an  ordinary  steam-engine  the  work  per  second 
also  consists  of  two  factors,  viz.  speed  of  piston  and  steam-pressure ; 
and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  shaft  is  proportional  to  the  former, 
and  its  transmitted  torque  to  the  latter.  Therefore  the  condition 
of  maintaining  a  constant  current  ought  to  be  fulfilled  if  the  pressure 
is  always  constant  If  the  valves  are  such  as  to  admit  a  fixed 
quantity  of  steam  at  each  stroke,  and  if  the  boiler  pressure  is  really 
kept  up,  then  the  average  pressure  behind  the  piston  ought  to  be 
constant  In  practice  this  is  never  attained,  on  account  of  tlie 
friction  of  the  steam  against  the  steam-pipes  and  port-holes  of  the 
valves.    The  internal  friction  in  the  engine  plays  the  same  part  in 

*  See  his  exceUent  little  book  on  Work-measuring  Mathints^  published  by 
Messrs.  £•  and  F.  N.  Spon. 
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preventing  absolutely  true  self-regulation,  as  does  the  mtemal 
electrical  resistance  in  the  dynamo.  An  approximation  is  all  that 
is  possible.'  In  an  experiment  made  by  M.  Pollard  with  a  Giamme 
dynamo,  the  current  gave  deflections  on  a  galvanometer,  var\'ing 
only  from  Sa**  to  54°,  while  additional  resistances  were  introduced 
into  the  circuit,  which  caused  the  speed  to  run  up  from  436  to  736 
revolutions  per  minute.  Theoretically,  therefore,  a  constant  current 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  casie^L  things  to  mainiain  with  a  series 
(hnamo  Have  adequate  boilers,  keep  the  steam-pressure  always 
at  one  point,  abandon  all  governors,  and  admit  equal  quantities  of 
steam  at  eac  h  stroke  wliatever  the  speed;  the  result  t'//^/// to  be  a 
constant  current.  i  he  condition  of  maintaining  a  constant  potential 
cannot  be  similarly  solved,  except  by  eraploymg  a  shunt  dynamo 
under  conditions  that  are  both  uneconomical  and  impracticable. 
But  in  the  case  of  constant-current  working  it  is  possible  to  go  further 
toward  realising  such  results.  The  existing  method  of  maintaining 
a  constant  steam-pressure  is  to  put  upon  the  boiler  a  pressure^uge 
which  indicates  to  the  stoker  when  he  is  to  add  more  fiiel  and  when 
to  damp  down  the  fire.  Let  the  pressure-gauge  be  abandoned,  and 
instead,  let  there  be  provided  at  the  side  of  the  furnace  an  ampere- 
meter, and  let  the  stoker  feed  or  damp  hU  furnace  fires  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  electric  system  of  distribution.  Is  there 
any  valid  reason  why  such  a  method  of  government  should  not  be 
efficient  ni  practice,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  series  dynamo  for 
constant  currents  ? 

Finally,  to  render  the  .system  truly  automatic,  it  is  conceivable 
thnt  mechnnical  stokins:  appliances  might  be  arranged,  under  tlie 
control  of  the  amperemeter  or  voltmeter,  to  supply  the  fuel  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  lam])s  alight.  In  the  case  of  gas  engines 
or  oil  engines  such  a  control  would  be  very  easily  carried  out. 

'  See  Edmunds  in  Journal  Sof>  7>/<f.  Engineers,  xvii.  697,  1888;  also 
EUctrieian,  xxii.  349,  422,  1889. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

TESTING  DYNAMOS  AND  MOTORS. 

Tests  to  be  applied  to  dynamos  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  those 
which  relate  to  the  resistance  and  insulation  of  the  various 
parts,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  efficiency  under  various 
loads. 

Testing  Cofistriiciion. — The  resistance  of  tlic  \  arious  parts 
of  the  armature  coils,  of  the  field-mai;net  coils,  and  of  the 
various  connexions,  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  manner^ 
hy  means  of  a  Wheatstone*s  bridge.  The  only  point  of 
difficulty  lies  in  measuring  such  small  resistances  as  those 
of  armatures  and  of  series  coils,  which  are  often  very  small 
fractions  of  an  ohm.  In  th  IS  case  probably  the  best  method  of 
proceeding  is  tlie  following.  J^y  means  of  a  few  accumulator 
cells  send  a  strong  current  through  the  coil  or  armature 
whose  resistance  is  to  be  measured,  Interposing  in  the  circuit 
an  amperemeter.  While  this  current  is  passing,  measure,  by 
means  of  a  sensitive  voltmeter,  the  fall  of  potential  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  coil.  By  Ohm*s  law,  the  number  of  volts 
of  fall  of  potential  divided  by  the  number  of  amperes  will 
give  the  resistance  in  ohms.  Additional  accuracy  may  be 
secured  by  connecting  in  the  circuit  a  strip  of  stout  German 
silver,  as  recommended  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  of  kuown  re- 
sistance, and  comparing  the  fall  of  potential  bctuccii  the  two 
ends  of  the  strip  with  the  fall  of  potential  in  the  coil.  The 
ratio  of  the  two  falls  of  potential  will  equal  the  ratio  of  the 
resistances. 

The  internal  resistance  of  a  dynamo  when  warm  after 
working  for  a  few  hours  is  considerably  higher  than  when  it  is 

cold.  Tests  of  resistance  ought  therefore  to  be  made  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  dynamo  has  been  running.   The  perfection 
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of  the  magnetic  circuit  may  be  tested  in  two  ways.  One 
way  is  to  measure  the  proportion  of  magnetic  leakage  induc- 
tively (p.  153).    The  other  way  is  to  join  up  a  known  suitable  , 
resistance  to  the  terminals  of  the  machine,  and  then  to  run  ;t 
slowly,  gradually  increasing  the  speed  until  it  excites  itsdi  i 
(The  method  is  of  course  inapplicable  to  many  alternate^  1 
current  machines.)    The  least  speed  of  self-excitation  is, 
ccBteris  paribus^  a  measure  of  the  goodness  of  the  magnetic 
circuit. 

Testing  Insulation^resistance.  —  The   rational   mode  rt  j 
testing  the  insulation  in  the  workshop  is  to  apply  a  high 
voltage — ^say  from  2COO  to  4000  volts — and  see  whether  the  i 
insulation  resists  being  pierced.   The  electric  tension  or  stress 

to  which  the  dielectric  is  subjected,  tending  to  pierce  it,  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  volts.  The  most  convenie  nt  way  of 
applying  the  test  is  to  use  a  small  alternnte-currcnt  trans- 
former giving  the  requisite  voltage.  All  dynamos,  motors 
and  transformers  intended  for  high  voltage  work  should  be 
tested  at  double  the  volts  which  they  are  intended  to  work  at 
Tests  of  the  insulation-resistance  between  the  coils  of  a 
dynamo  and  its  metal  cores  or  frame  by  use  of  a  Wiieat-  1 
stone's  bridge,  made  regularly  day  by  day,  are  only  useful  as 
far  as  they  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  way  in  which  the  machine  is 
being  cared  for ;  since  damp  and  dirt  lower  the  insulation,  and 
if  neglected  promote  likelihood  of  a  break-down. 

Testing  Temperature-rise, — The  instructions  given  by  the  I 
Admiralty  for  tests  of  temperature  arc  as  follows  : —  I 

"At  the  end  of  a  six  hours'  trial,  and  one  minute  after  1 
stopping  the  machine,  no  accessible  part  of  the  armature  or  | 
field-magnet  must  have  a  temperature  of  more  than  so""  Fahr.  j 
above  that  of  the  dynamo  room,  taken  on  the  side  of  the  j 
dynamo  remote  from  the  engine,  and  three  feet  distant  from 
it.    Also  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  armature  at  the  ' 
end  of  the  six  hours'  trial  must  not  exceed  the  temperature  of 
the  dynamo  room  by  more  than  70^  Fahr."   It  is  usual  to 
employ  thermometers  with  narrow  cylindrical  bulbs  which  can 
be  inserted  in  the  armature,  or  laid  upon  it  and  covered  with 
a  pad  of  cotton  wool  while  the  test  is  made. 
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Testing  Peyforniance  and  Efficiency. — The  tcstin^^  of  the 
efficiency  and  working  capacity  of  a  dynamo^  whetlier  work- 
ing as  generator  or  as  motor,  Is  a  more  serious  matter,  and 
involves  both  electrical  and  mechanical  measurements. 

•  In  the  case  of  the  dynamo  generating  currents,  measure* 
nients  must  be  made  {a)  of  the  mechanical  input  and  {b)  of  the 
electrical  output. 

In  the  case  of  the  motor  doing  work,  measurements  must 
be  made  (d)  of  the  electrical  input,  and  {b)  of  the  mechanical 
output. 

Measurement  of  Poiuer. — The  general  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  power  mechanically  are  as  follows: — 

{a.)  Indicator  Met JiocL. — By  taking  indicator  diagrams  from 
the  steam-engine  which  supplies  the  power. 

(^•)  Brake  Metttod. — ^By  absorbing  the  power  delivered  by 
the  machine,  at  a  friction  brake  such  as  that  of  Prony,  Poncelet, 
Appold,  Raffdi  d,  or  Froudc. 

(r.)  Dyuaniomctcr  MctJiod. — By  measurin;:^  in  a  transniission 
dynamometer  or  ergometer,  such  as  that  of  Morin,  von 
Hefner-Alteneck,  Ayrton  and  Perry,  or  of  F.  J.  Smith,  the 
actual  mechanical  power  of  the  shaft  or  belt. 

{d.)  BttUmce  Method, — ^By  balancing  the  dynamo  or  motor 
on  its  own  pivots  and  making  it  into  its  own  ergonietcr. 

(^.)  Electrical  Method. — By  makinc^  the  motor  drive  the 
dynamo  which  supplies  it,  measuring  electrically  the  work 
given  out  in  the  one,  or  absorbed  by  the  other,  and  then 
measuring,  either  mechanically  or  electrically,  the  diflference. 

(/.)  Steam  Ctmsumptum, — In  cases  where  indicators  cannot 
be  used  (as  for  example  in  tests  of  steam  turbines),  the  weight 
of  steam  consumed  per  hour,  as  measured  by  feed-water 
supplied  to  the  boiler  or  by  the  water  from  the  condenser, 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  gross  power. 

(a.)  Indicator  Method, — The  operation  of  taking  an  indicator 
diagram  of  the  work  of  a  steam-engine  is  too  well  known  to  engineers 
to  need  more  than  a  passing  reference*  It  measures  the  gross  power 
imparted  thermally  to  the  engine,  not  the  nett  power  given  by  the 
engine  to  the  dynamo.  This  method  is,  however,  not  always 
applicable,  for  in  many  cases  the  steam-engine  has  to  drive  other 
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machinery,  and  heavy  shafting  for  other  machinery.  In  such  cases 
the  only  remedy  is  to  take  two  sets  of  indicator  diagrams,  one  when 
the  ci  v-namo  is  at  work,  the  other  when  the  dynamo  is  thrown  out  of 

gear,  liic  tliffercnce  being  assumed  lo  represent  the  horse-power 
absorbed  by  the  dynamo. 

{l>.)  Brake  Method. —  l  lie  friction  brake  of  Prony  is  well  knoA\  n 
to  engineers,  but  the  same  ran  hardly  be  said  of  the  more  recent 
forms  of  iriction  dynamometers.  Various  improvements  have  been 
introduced  in  detail  from  time  to  time  by  Poncelet,  Appold,  and 
Deprez,  In  Prony's  method  the  work  is  measured  by  clamping  a 
pair  of  wooden  jaws  round  a  pulley  on  the  shaft ;  the  torque  on  the 
jaws  being  measured  dhrectly  by  hanging  weights  on  a  projecting  arm 
with  a  sufficient  moment  to  prevent  rotation.  If  p  is  the  weight 
which  at  a  distance  /  from  the  centre  balances  tlie  tendency  to  tura^ 
then  the  friction  force  /  multiplied  by  the  radius  r  of  the  pulley  will 
equal  /  multiplied  by  /. 

This  may  be  written, 

Torque  -  / r  -  pi. 
From  which  it  follows  that 


If  n  be  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second^  then  2  «■ «  is  the 
number  of  radians  per  second,  or  in  other  words,  the  angular  velocilyr 
for  which  we  use  the  symbol  w,  and  2  irisr  r  is  the  linear  velocity  v  at 
the  circumference.  Now  the  work  per  second,  or  power,  is  the 
product  of  the  force  at  the  circumference  into  the  velocity  at  the 
circumference,  or 

w  ^fv  =  ~  ,2r///*  =2  TtnpL 

If/  is  measured  in  pounds'  weight,  and  /  in  feet,  then,  remembering 
that  550  foot-pounds  per  second  go  to  one  horse-power,  we  have, 

horse-power  absorbed  =  ^-^-2/!/. 

550 

or,  if  p  is  expressed  in  grammes'  weight,  and  /  in  centimetres,  it 
must  be  divided  by  7*6  x  lo*"'  to  bring  it  to  horse-power. 

The  latter  improvements  imported  into  the  Prony  brake  are  of 
great  importance.  Poncelet  added  a  rigid  rod  at  right  angles  Jo  the 
lever,  and  attached  the  weights  at  the  lower  end.  Appold  substituted 
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for  the  wooden  jaws  a  steel  strap,  giving  a  more  equable  friction,  and 
therefore  having  less  tendency  to  vibration.  Rafiard  *  substituted  a 
belt  differing  in  breadth,  and  therefore  offering  a  variable  coefficient 
of  friction,  according  to  the  amount  wrapped  round  the  pulley; 
Further  modifications  of  this  kind  of  brake  dynamometer  have  been 
made  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  Professor  Unwin,  M.  Carpentier, 
and  by  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry.  The  friction  of  a  turbine 
wheel  was  also  applied  as  a  dynamometer  brake  by  the  late 
W.  Froude.  Professor  Alex.  B.  W.  Kennedy  has  obtained  excellent 
results  from  tlie  use  of  a  rope  l)rake. 

As  all  these  brake  dynamometers  measure  the  work  b)  ilestroying 
it,  it  will  be  seen  that  thougli  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  measure 
the  work  furnished  by  a  motor,  they  cannot,  except  indirectly,  l)c 
a]">plied  to  measure  the  work  supplied  to  a  dynamo.  Some  exjieri- 
ence  in  working  with  these  macliines  is  essential  if  reliable  results 
are  to  be  obtained  ;  but  with  the  more  modem  forms  of  instnunents, 
such  as  those  of  Poncelet  and  Kaifard,  the  results  are  veiy  good. 
The  great  secret  of  success  is  to  keep  the  friction  surfaces  well 
lubricated  with  an  abundant  supply  of  soap  and  water. 

Probably  the  most  accurate  method  of  measuring  power  by 
absorbing  it  is  to  use  as  brake  a  dynamo  of  high  and  known 
efficiency  on  a  load  of  lamps,  the  output  being  measured  by  ampere- 
meter and  voltmeter. 

{c.)  Dynamonukr  Method, — The  Prony  brake  was  styled  above  a 
brake  dynamonieter  ;  but  the  true  dynamometer  for  measuring  trans- 
miiicd  power  does  not  destroy  the  power  which  il  measures.  Trans- 
mission dynamometers  may  be  iHvided  into  two  closely  allied 
categories :  those  which  measure  the  power  u an. emitted  along  a  belt, 
and  those  which  measure  power  transmitted  by  a  shaft. 

In  the  case  of  transmitting  power  by  a  belt,  the  actual  force 
which  drives  is  the  difterence  between  the  i)ull  in  the  two  parts  of 
the  belt  If  F'  is  the  pull  in  the  slack  part  of  the  belt  before  reacliing 
the  driven  pulley,  and  F  the  pull  in  the  tight  part  of  the  belt  after 
leaving  the  driven  pulley,  then  F  —  F'  represents  the  nett  pull  at  the 

*  For  fuither  acoonnts  of  these  instrameau  the  reader  is  referred  to  Weubach's 
Ateehanks  of  Engitutring ;  Spms*  DicHonary  of  Engineering,  Article  "Dynamo- 
meter "  ;  Smith's  IVork-mmsuring  Macliines  ;  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Ekclriciau, 
1883-4,  by  Mr.  Gisl>ert  Kapp  ;  Pro€.  Just.  Mtch.  Eng.^  1877,  p.  237  (Mr.  Fronde) ;. 
jKt/>.  Brit.  Assoc.^  1883  (Prof.  Unwin)  ;  Jourrt.  Sor.  THt"^.-Eng:.  and  EArfr., 
vol.  xii.  p.  346  (Profs.  Ayrton  and  IVny).  See  al^o  Oj/u/it/  Report  of  the 
Klectrotechnical  Exhibition  of  Frankfort,  1^91,  for  the  brake  tests  made  on  the 
turbines  at  Lauflcn. 
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circumferenco,  and  (F  —  F')  x  ^  is  the  torque  T.  Then  if  //  is  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  second  tlie  angular  velocity  o)  will  be  equal 
to  2  r  //.   This  gives  us  as  the  work  per  second,  or  power, 

Of  =  ui  T  =  /z/  =  2  TT ;/  r  (F  —  F'). 

As  before,  if  F  is  expressed  in  ^lounjs'  wci^^iu  aiul  /•  in  feet,  the 
expression  must  be  divided  by  550  to  liring  to  horse-power;  or  must 
he  divided  by  7  '6  X  lo*^  if  the  quantities  are  expressed  in  grammes' 
weij^ht  and  (  enlimetres. 

A  dynamometer  which  can  be  applied  to  a  driving  belt,  and 
actually  measures  the  difference  F  —  F'  in  the  tight  and  slack  pans 
of  the  belt,  has  been  designed  by  von  Hefner  AUeneck,  and  is 
commonly  know  n  as  Siemens'  belt  dynamometer.*  Other  forms  have 
been  devised  by  Sir  F.  J.  Bramwell,  W.  P.  Tatham,'  W.  Froudc, 
T.  A.  Edison  and  others.  Nearly  all  of  these  instraments  introduce 
additional  pulleys  into  the  transmitting  system,  causmg  additional 
friction. 

Much  more  satisfactory  are  those  transmission  dynamometers 
which  measure  the  power  tmnsmitted  by  a  shaft  In  nearly  all 
instruments  of  this  class  there  is  a  fixed  pulley  keyed  to  the  shaft, 
and  beside  it  a  loose  pulley  connected  with  it  by  some  kind  of  spring 
arrangcineni,  so  set  that  the  elongation  or  bending  of  the  spring 
measures  the  angular  advance  of  the  one  pulley  relatively  to  the 
other;  this  angular  advance  is  ])roportional  to  the  transmitted  tor(jue. 
To  this  clas«;  of  instrument  belongs  the  w  ell-known  dynamometer  of 
Morin.  in  whicli  the  displacement  of  the  loose  pulley  is  resisted  by  a 
straight  l)ar  sjiring,  the  centre  of  which  is  attached  to  the  driving 
shaft.  Modifications  of  the  Morin  instrument  have  been  devised  by 
Easton  and  Anderson,  Heinrichs,^  Ayrton  and  Perry,*  Murray,*  and 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  Smith,  of  the  Millard  Engineering  Laboratory,  Oxford. 
Of  the  last  named  instrument,  a  full  description  and  cut  were  given 
in  former  editions  of  this  book. 

(^.)  Bahncc  Meihod, — With  small  motors  there  arises  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  ordinary  means  of  measuring  the  work  they  perform 
introduce  relatively  large  amounts  of  extraneous  friction.  The  motor 

*  One  form  of  the  Siemens  dynamometer  is  described  by  llopkinson,  /V,v. 
Iiisi.  Mauan.  Ett^^^  1 879.  A  more  modern  form  is  described  by  Schrotcr, 
Bayerisches  Induslrie-  ttnd  CewerbcbhUl^  iSSj. 

'  Journ,  Franklin  InsHhUe^  Nov.  t836. 

'  See  Bngineenngt  May  a,  1884,  waA  Ekctrkal  Rewtw^  April  s6»  1884. 

*  jQurn*  Sffe,  Telegrj-Eng.  and  Eleetr^  xii.  165,  1883.      *  /Mi/.,  xvUi,- 1889. 
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to  be  tested  is  placed  with  its  armature  spindle  between  centres,  or- 
OQ  friction  wheels,  and  the  weight  of  the  field-magnets  and  frame  is 
very  carefully  balanced  with  counterpoise  weights.  In  Fi;^.  515,  B  D 
represents  the  field^magnets  and  frame  of  the  motor  duly  counter- 
poisedi  and  E  is  the  armature.  When  the  current  is  turned  on,  the 
armature  tends  to  rotate  in  one  direction  and  the  t'leld-magnets  in 
the  other ;  the  aDL^uLir  reaction  l^eing  of  course  equal  to  the  angular 
action.  If  the  reaction  which  tends  to  drive  the  field-magnets  round 
be  balanced  bv  applying  a  force  P  (for  exami)lt'  that  of  a  spring 
balance)  at  the  point  C  of  the  frame  A  BCD,  liien  the  moment  of 
this  force,  P  r/,  measures  the  torque,  exactly  as  in  the  i*rony  brake. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  motor  has  become  its  own  dynamo- 
meter, the  magnetic  friction  between  the  armature  and  the  field* 
magnet  being  substituted  for  the  mechanical  friction  betinreen  the 


B 


Fig.  515.— Rev.  F.  J*.  Smith's  Method  of  Testing  Moroas. 

pulley  and  the  jaws.  A  modification  of  the  balance  method,  due  to 
Herman  Miilier,  consists  in  swinging  the  dynamo  in  a  cradle, 
pendulum  fashion,  from  the  driving  shaft,  and  estimating  the  power 
absorbed  by  the  displacement  from  the  vertical  line. 

M.  Marcel  Deprez  and  Professor  C.  F.  Brackett  have  proposed 
to  apply  the  balance  method  to  dynamos  in  action.  Professor 
Brackett  places  the  dynamo  in  a  sort  of  cradle,  balanced  on  centres 
that  lie  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  measures  the  torque  between  the 
armature  and  iield-magnets,  and  multiplying  this  by  the  angular 
velocity  2  TT obtains  the  value  of  the  power  transmitted  to  the 
armature. 

A\\  these  several  dynamometric  methods  necessitate  the  use  of  a 

speed  indicator  to  count  the  number  of  revolutions  ;/.  which  enters 
as  a  factor  into  the  calculation  of  horse  power.  The  number  of 
revolutions  /cv  second  n  being  known,  the  angular  velocit}  «o  =  2  -// 
can  be  calculated.   This  only  requires  to  be  multipUcd  by  the  torque 
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T  s¥r  to  give  the  power  or  work-per-secoad  «^   And  if  T  is 


(e.)  Electrical  Methods, — There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
modem  method  of  testing,  and  they  involve  the  use  of  two 
or  in  some  cases  three  machiues.  Two  machines,  one  to  act 
as  generator,  the  other  as  motor,  are  connected  together  both 
electrically  and  mechanically,  so  that  the  power  is  circulated 
between  the  two  machines,  passing  from  generator  to  motor 
electrically,  and  returned  from  motor  to  generator  mechani- 
cally.  The  power  given  out  by  the  generator  machine^  and 
that  absorbed  by  the  motor,  are  measured  electrically.  In 
the  original  plan  of  Dr.  J.  and  E.  Hopkinson,^  the  small 
additional  power  required  to  drive  the  generator  was  supplied 
by  a  steam-engine  and  measured  mechanically  by  a  dynamo- 
meter. By  thus  circulating  the  power  it  is  possible  to  test  a 
pair  of  machines  at  say  500  horse-power  each,  using  only  a  50 
horse-power  steam-engine.  Modifications  of  this  method  for 
the  purpose  of  obviating  all  mechanical  measurements  have 
been  suggested  by  Lord  Rayleigh,^  Major  Cardew,^  whose 
method  dates  from  iiJ82,  M,  Menges,*  Mr.  Ravenshaw*  and 
Mr.  Swinburne.® 

All  these  methods  are  far  more  accurate  than  the  rough 
mechanical  methods  of  earlier  date,  and  each  has  its  ad- 
vantages, but  Hopkinson's  method  requires  two  similar 
machines,  and  Cardew*s  requires  three  machines,  one  of  which 
must  be  powerful  enough  to  run  the  other  twa  In  Swinburne's 
method  the  loss  of  power  due  to  resistance  of  conductors  is 
calculated,  and  this  deducted  from  the  whole  loss  of  power  In 
the  machine  gives  the  "stray  power**  made  up  of  losses  due 

*  PhiL  Trans.^  18S6,  ii.  347-  '^^^  Eiatriciitn^  xvi.  347,  1SS6;  and 
Eleetrkal  RevkWt  xviii.  207  and  230,  1886. 

*  JClicirkal  Ranewt  xriii.  242,  1886. 

■  J3n/.,  xix.  464,  1886  ;  and  Blictrician^  xvii.  410, 18S6 ;  and  xxi.  275,  1887. 

*  Ehclridan^  xvi.  371,  l886« 

EUclricai  Rn'UiOy  xix.  424  and  437,  lS85. 
«  Ibid.^  xxi.,  181  and  21$,  1887. 


expressed  in  pound-fee^  then, 

horse-power  «= 
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to  edJy-currcnts,  friction  and  magnetic  hysteresis,  which  arc 
thus  measured  t<^ether.  This  stray  power  is  determined  by 
using  the  machine  as  a  motor,  the  field-m<^nets  being  sepa- 
rately excited  so  that  the  armature  has  the  same  magnetic 
induction  as  at  full  load,  the  electromotive-force  applied  to  it 
bein^  such  as  to  drive  it  at  its  normal  speed.  Only  a  small 
generating  dynamo  is  required  to  furnish  the  current  for  this. 
When  matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  machine  to  be  tested 
runs  at  its  normal  speed,  the  power  used  in  driving  the 
machines  (which  is  measured  electrically  by  taking  readings  of 
the  volts  on  the  armature  and  the  amperes  flowini^  through  it, 
and  rnukiplying  up)  is  equal  to  the  stray  power  at  full  load. 

An  example  may  be  Qsefv].  Suppose  we  have  to  test  a  large  50  kflowatt 
shnntowowid  dynamo^  giving  500  amperes  at  100  Tolls  at  730  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  that  r«  =  0*006  ohm,  andr«  =  la  ohms,  the  lost  amperes  will  be 
100  <4- 13  ss  8*5,  total  ament  say  508  amperes ;  hence  lost  volts  50S  X  0*006 

=  3  volts  :  whence  E  =  103  volt^.  Watts  lost  in  armature  =  508  X  508  X  o*oo6 
=  1548.  Watts  lost  in  shunt  coil  =  100  X  ic»  -i-  12  =  833.  Now  arrange  m  y 
small  dynamo,  of  say  2  H.P.,  to  give  out  current  at  103  volts  ;  and  from  th:  run 
the  large  dynamo  that  is  to  be  tested,  as  a  motor,  with  no  other  load  than  us  uwu 
frictioQ,  hysteresis  and  eddy-currents.  It  will  ran  under  710  revolutions,  since 
with  such  small  coirent  its  armature  produces  no  demagnetizing  action  to  quicken 
it  ttpb  Therefore  add  some  resistance  to  its  shunt  till  it  comes  up  to  ^>eed.  Then 
measure  the  current  it  is  taking ;  this  multiplied  by  E  gives  the  stray  power. 
Suppose  it  takes  9  amperes,  then  the  Stray  power  is  103  x  9  s  927  watts.  We 
may  at  once  reckon  out  the  efficiencies.  The  losses  now  known  are  1548  -f  833 
4.  927  =  3308.  Add  this  to  the  50,000  watts  of  nctt  output,  and  wc  get  the 
gross  output  53,308.   Hence  we  have  the  following  ; — 

^  .  52381 

Gross  efficiency  =  ^^^^  =  98*3  per  cent. 

50000 

Electrical  efficiency  =  ^2381  ~  " 
Nett  efficiency=         ^  93*8  „ 

Mr.  Kapp  *  has  devised  a  method  of  testing  which  permits 

the  commercial  or  nett  efficiency  to  be  determined  electrically 
with  far  liighcr  accuracy  than  is  possible  with  any  mcch.inical 
dynamometer.  It  requires  two  machines  of  nearly  equal  power, 
one  G  to  run  as  generator,  the  other  M  as  motor,  together  with 
a  small  auxiliaiy  machine  X  of  normal  voltage,  to  which  the 

« 

*  See  Eiictrkal  Eugitteer,  Jan.  23,  1892,  and  EUctrkian^  July  5, 1895,  319. 
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other  two  are  coupled  in  parallel,  Fig.  Sid   The  armatures  of 

G  and  M  must  also  be  coupled  together  mechanically,  and  the 
field  of  M  must  be  weakened  by  use  of  a  ihcu.stcii,  so  that  it 
niay  run  as  a  motor,  X  gives  the  current  necessary  for  excit- 
ing and  for  making  up  the  difference  between  the  currents  in 
G  and  M.  Insert  an  amperemeter  from  one  brush  of  G  to  one 
of  M  to  measure  the  current.  Take  a  reading  of  the  G 
current  when  the  auxiHary  current  is  led  in  on  the  right,  and 
another  rcadint^  of  the  M  current  when  the  auxiliary  current 
is  led  to  the  left  As  the  volts  are  the  same  in  each  case, 
the  ratio  of  the  two  currents  is  the  eflficiency  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  machines ;  and  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of 
the  two  readings  is  the  efficiency  of  cither  machine. 


Fig.  5i6.'Kapi^s  Mbtiiod  op  Testing  Efficibkcy. 

Testing  Separate  Losses, — In  the  preceding  paragraph  no 
distinction  was  made  between  the  three  sources  of  loss  which 

go  to  make  up  the  stray  power,  luiMicl)  ,  friction,  eddy-currents 
and  hysteresis.  It  was  indeed  jju.^.^iblc  to  separate  the  eddy- 
current  loss  from  the  others  by  making  experiments  at 
different  speeds/  because  the  eddy-current  loss  increases  pro- 
portionately to  the  square  of  the  speed,  whilst  the  other  losses 
are  approximately  proportional  simply  to  the  speed.  The 
power  thus  wasted  was  given  to  the  armature  by  a  motor 
and  measured  electrically.  In  1891,  a  nictiiod  of  separatiiv^ 
these  losses  was  independently  published  by  Kapp^  and 

» 

*  Joiu  ti.  Ttt^t.  Elcctncal  Engiuetrs,  xviii.  62O,  liiSj. 

*  The  EUxlriciatt^  xxvi.  C99,  1S91. 
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by  Housman.*  From  the  latter's  paper  is  taken  Fig.  517^ 
which  shows  the  method  adopted  by  both  these  engineers. 
The  nicthoti  is  as  follows  : — Let  the  field-magnet  be  separately 
excited  to  a  constant  value.  Then  measure  the  currents  re- 
quired to  run  the  armature  as  a  motor  with  no  ioad  at 
dilTerent  speeds,  by  using  difTerent  volts.  The  results  when 
plotted  out  as  a  curve  give  a  strafgfht  line  A  B,  Fig.  5 1 7,  cut* 
Uni'  the  axis  of  current  above  the  c-ri^in.  A  horizontal  line 
A  D,  through  A,  divides  the  ordinates,  such  as  C  B,  into  two 
parts  ;  one  C  D,  which  represents  the  losses  .that  are  propor- 


Fouaiult  currmts. 


Brush  FvirUm^ 


Btaruvj  FrieUau* 


0  ^olU  Ml  Armnlturt,  Q 

CCSpeed  teUh  gnmjield. 

Fig.  517.— Separation  of  Losses  in  Dynamu. 


tional  to  speed  ;  and  another  D  B  which  represents  those  that 
are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed.  To  separate  fric- 
tion of  bearings  and  brushes,  the  armature  should  be  coupled 
direct  to  another  similar  machine,  the  latter  running  without 
excitation  of  magnets,  when  the  increase  of  current  needed  to 
drive  will  give  a  measure  of  frictional  loss,  and  from  this  the 
lines  E  F  and  G  H  may  be  plotted  out.  If  a  second  set  of 
observations  are  made  with  a  field  of  different  strength,  a 
second  line  A'  B'  will  be  obtained,  which  will  be  above  or 


'  fifid,,  xxvi.  700^  189 1 ;  also  J  mm,  ImK  Eiedrkal  Enginms^  xx.  ^98, 
1891. 
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below  A  B,  according  to  whether  the  change  of  field  has  in- 
creased or  diminished  the  total  losses.  The  minimum  total 
loss  usually  occurs  with  an  excitation  that  makes  the  flux- 
density  B  in  the  armature  about  I5,OCX)  or  z6|000 ;  for  when 
the  excitation  is  pushed  further,  not  only  does  hysteresis 
become  much  greater,  but  the  eddy-currents  in  shaft  and  pulley 
due  to  the  leakage  of  mat^netic  lines  are  greater.  If  the  line 
A  B  curves  upwards  al  tlie  higher  values,  it  shows  that  liie 
-eddy-currents  in  the  armature  are  producing  perceptible 
demagnetization. 

Testing  of  Combined  PlanU — It  is  usual  to  specify  for  com* 
bined  plant  that  the  efficiency  of  the  combined  engine  and 
dynamo  taken  together,  on  a  run  of  several  hours  at  full  load, 
shall  reach  some  prescribed  figure;  and  that  the  steam 
-consumption  per  kilowatt-hour  of  output  shall  also  not 
exceed  a  given  limit  The  requirements  of  British  consult- 
ing engineers  have  been  for  many  years  exacting,  with  the 
result  that  manufacturers  and  contractors  ^  have  attained  to 
exceedingly  high  efficiencies. 

As  an  example  of  tests  of  a  continuous-current  combined 
plant  we  may  take  those  made  by  Professor  A.  B.  W. 
Kennedy  in  May  1893,  at  Thames  Ditton,  of  a  123  kilowatt 
shunt-wound  dynamo  by  Holmes  &  Co.,  direct  driven  from  a 
two-crank  compound  Willans  engine  (condensing)  at  335  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  During  a  six  hours*  run  with  a  load  of 
loioamperes  at  120  volts  (or  121  -5  kilowatts,  or  162*8  horse- 
power electrical  output),  steam  w  as  being  used  at  3314  lbs. 
per  hour,  or  27 '3  lb&  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  20*3  lbs.  per  horse- 
power hour,  of  the  nett  electrical  output.  The  internal  horse- 
power during  same  time,  as  measured  with  indicators,  was 
IQO'J,  ;j,ivinp;^  nn  Lfficiency  of  85  "6  per  cciit.  The  steam  used 
per  hoisc-puw  cr  indicated  was  17*4  lbs.  The  rise  of  tempera- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  run  was  found  to  be  40°  C.  above  that  of 
the  surrounding  air.  Tests  were  made  also  at  ^,  \  and  \  load, 
also  when  the  dynamo  was  run  on  open  circuit,  excited  and 
imexcited,  and  when  the  engine  was  run  alone  uncoupled. 

'  See  a  renuurkable  paper  by  Mr.  R.  £,  Crompton,  Proe,  IttsL  Cnnl  Engituen^ 
voL  en.  1891. 
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The  results  are  plotted  out  In  the  accompanying  diagram,  Fig. 
518.  When  worked  out  in  detail  it  appears  from  these  tests 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  by  itself  is  89*5  per  cent*; 
that  of  the  dynamo  by  itself  95*6  per  cent. 

The  elaborate  tests  of  Parsons*  steam  turbine  (p.  625), 
made  by  Professor  Ewing  in  1892  showed  a  steam  consump* 
tion  of  27  to  28  lbs.  per  kilowatt  hour  at  full  load,  and  of  30 
to  '^2  lbs.  per  kilowatt  hour  at  half  load  :  still  higher  results 
being  claimed  for  the  recent  steam  turbines  of  larger  size.  . 


H.Ptoo 


Fig.  518*— Test  op  Holmes^Wilulns  Combined  Plant  (Ksnnbdy). 

An  elaborate  arruigement  of  speed-cones  for  dynamo-testing,  designed 
1}y  Prof.  Ayrton,  is  described  in  Industries^  June  23, 1888.  For  detailed 
accounts  of  tests  on  dynamos  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following 
sources  x-^H^ori'  of  CpmmiUa  of  Franklin  Insiituttm,  1878 ;  Official 
Rtpori  of  Munich  EUctric  Exhibition^  1883 ;  also  Prof.  W.  O.  Adams' 
Inaugural  Address,  Journal  of  Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and 
ElectridanSy  xiv.  4,  1885  ;  also  Reports  of  Electrical  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  1884,  published  in  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Tnstitu* 
Jion^  1S85;  tests  of  arc-lighting  dynamos  at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  by 
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K.  L.  yixLXtvjyJpurnal  Itistituikm  Electrical  Engineers,  xviiL,  1889 ;  tests 
of  dynamos  (Dcsrozicrs,  Edison,  Gramme,  &c.)  at  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889, 

by  A.  Minet»  La  Lumihre  Electrique^  xxxv.  1889  ;  tests  .00  Stanley  Arc 
Alternator  by  Duncan  and  Hasscn,  EUctridan^  xxvi,,  Jan.  1891 ; 
tests  of  a  Goolden  dynamo  and  Willans  engine,  separating  the  losses,  ib. 

xxvi,  p.  3^.  1890  ;  tests  of  a  Wenstrom  dynamo,  separating  the  losses,  by 
puncan.  J.Ucirical  Review,  xxvi.  116,  Jan,  1S90;  papers  on  Causes  of 
Losses,  by  Hummel,  in  Elcktrotechftische  Ztiisihrift,  viii.  and  xti. 

1891.  At  the  Frankfort  Exliibition  of  189!,  very  careful  tests  wltc  made 
of  numerous  machines  under  very  favouraljle  conditions.  These  are 
detailed  in  the  second  volume  o(  the  Official  Report^  published  at 
Frankfort  in  1893. 
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ClIArXER  XXXI. 
MANAGEMENT  OF  DYNAMOS. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  three  topics : — (i)  The  coupling  of  two 
or  more  dynamos.  (2)  General  instmcdons  in  use  of  dynamos. 
(3)  The  diseases  of  dynamos. 


On  Coupling  Two  or  More  Dvnamos  is  One  CiKcuir. 

It  is  sometimes  needful  to  couple  two  or  more  dynamos  together 

so  that  they  may  supply  to  a  circuit  a  larger  quantity  of  electric 
energy  than  e  ther  could  do  singly.  Thus  it  may  occur  that  two 
dynamos,  neither  of  which  can  safely  cany  a  -greater  current  than 
1000  amperes,  are  required  to  supply  jointly  a  2000-anipcre  current : 
or  two  machines,  each  of  which  can  run  at  60  volts,  are  reciuircd  to 
furnish  an  electromotive-force  of  120  vohs.  Sunple  as  these  cases 
may  seem,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  carry  them  out,  because  it  depends 
upon  the  construction  of  the  machine,  and  especially  upon  the  mode 
of  excitation  of  the  field-magnets,  whether  they  can  be  coupled 
together  without  interfering  with  each  other's  running.  For  it  may^ 
and  does,  occur  that  if  not  rightly  arranged,  one  machine  will  absorb 
energy  from  the  other  and  be  driven  as  a  motor  instead  of  adding  , 
anything  to  the  energy  of  the  circuit 

Coupling  CmtmuMs-eurreni  Maekutes  m  Series, — Series-wound 
dynamos  may  be  united  in  series  with  one  another  for  the  purpose  of 
doubling  the  electromotive>force.  Thus  two  Brush  machines,  each 
working  at  10  amperes,  and  each  capable  of  working  6  arc-lamps, 
may  be  joined  in  one  circuit  with  12  arc-lamps  in  series.  The  only 
needful  precaution  is  to  sec  that  the  +  termiaal  of  one  machine  is 
joined  to  the  —  terniinal  of  the  other,  precisely  as  with  cells  of  a 
battery.  Shunt-^\  ound  dynamos  may  also  be  coupled  in  series, 
though  the  arrangement  is  not  good  unless  the  two  shunt  coils  are 
also  put  in  series  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form  one  long  shunt 
across  the  circuit.   Compound-wound  dynamos  may  be  connected  in 
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series  with  one  another,  provided  the  shunt  parts  of  the  two  are 
connected  as  a  single  shunt,  which  may  extend  simply  across  the  two 
armatures  (double  short-shunt),  or  may  be  a  shunt  to  the  external 
circuit  (double  long-shunt),  or  may  be  a  mixture  of  long  and  shoit 

shunt.    The  same  considerations  apply  to  more  than  two  machines. 

The  coupling  of  aUeiaaLc-cuncnL  dynamos  is  considered  in  Chapter 
XXIV. 

Couplifh:^  Dynamos  in  FaraHel, — Dynamos,  to  run  well  in  parallel 
without  any  special  coupling  devi(  cs,  sliould  have  a  falling  charac- 
teristic (see  p.  212),  for  if  the  cliaractcristic  rises,  then  the  machine 
yielding  the  greatest  share  of  the  current  will  have  its  electromotive- 
force  increased  thereby  and  will  yield  more  and  more  current  until 
it  takes  all  the  load  and  drives  the  other  machines  as  motors.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  electromotive-force  falls  with  an  increase  of 
current  the  load  is  automatically  divided  between  the  machines.  It 
is,  of  coune,  possible  for  a  machine  to  have  a  rising  characteristic 
when  run  at  a  perfectly  constant  speed,  and  yet  through  the  slowing 
of  the  engines  with  increased  load  the  characteristic  of  the  combined 
plant  may  be  a  falling  one.  In  such  a  case,  where  each  dynamo  is 
driven  by  a  separate  engine  parallel  working  would  be  possible.' 

Simple  shunt  machines  always  have  a  falling  characteristic  and 
therefore  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  luniiiiijj.  tlicni  in  parallel,  as 
indeed  is  done  on  a  large  scale  every  day  in  central  lighting  stations. 
The  chief  precaution  to  be  taken  is  that,  whenever  an  additional 
dynamo  has  to  be  switched  into  circuit,  its  field  must  be  turned  on, 
and  it  must  be  run  at  full  speed  before  its  armature  is  switched  into 
connexion  with  the  mains,  otherwise  the  current  from  the  mains 
will  flow  back  through  it  and  overpower  the  driving  force.* 

Two  series  dynamos  cannot  be  coupled  in  parallel  in  a  circuit 
without  a  slight  rearrangement,  otherwise  they  interfere.  For, 
suppose  one  of  them  to  fall  a  little  in  speed,  so  that  the  electromotive- 
force  of  one  machine  is  higher  than  that  of  the  other  machine  with 
which  it  is  in  parallel,  the  machine  having  the  higher  electromorive- 
force  will  then  drive  a  current  in  the  wrong  direction  through  the 
other  machine,  reversing  the  polarity  of  its  field-magnets  and  driving 

*  Saycrs,  yvuiu.  I/:^t,  Elec,  lings. ^  xxiv.  137,  1S95. 

•  See  liurstyn,  in  the  Zati^hrift  fiir  angcwandte  ElccktricitatsUhret 

p.  339,  also  Scbellen  (and  edition),  p.  717 ;  Ledeboer,  in  Ztf  Ziitndre  ^kUriquc^ 
xxvi.  210^  ;  Meylan,  in  La  LumUre  ^UOrique^  xxvl.  379,  1887 ;  and 
Feussner,  in  Zdtscktifi  fur  Elektmtechnik^  1887,  108 ;  also  Plot  PaflTer  in 
Tcc/ttto/oij'  Quarterly^  v.  380,  1893.  See  also  the  special  mode  devised  by  S.  S. 
Wheeler,  U.S.  Patent,  No.  535,048  of  i8S€t 
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it  as  a  motor.    To  obviate  this,  Gramme  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  machines  should  be  coiii)lecl  in  parallel  at  the  brushes  as  well  as 
at  the  terminals.    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  519.    The  terminals  T^  T^ 
of  one  machine  are  respectively  joined  to  T^  T,  of  the  second 
machine,  and  a  third  wire  joins  Bj 
with  Bj.    1  ri[)le-pole  switches  are  con- 
venient.   If  both  machines  are  doing 
precisely  eqtial  work»  there  will  be  no 
current  through  the  wire  B|  Bj.  If 
either  machine  falls  behind,  part  of 
the  current  from  the  other  machine  will 
flow  through     B^  and  help  to  maintain 
the  excitement  of  the  magnets  of  the 
weaker  machine.    This  cftectualh'  pre-       Fig.  519.— Coui'Ling  of 
vents  reversals.     Another  method  of        Two  Series  Dynamos 
coupling   two   series  machines  is  to  Parallbu 
cause  e:idi  to  excite  the  other's  fieKI- 

magaetism.    This  equalizes  the  work  between  the  two  machines. 

Coupling  of  Compound  Dynamos  in  Parallel. — In  working  com- 
pound dynamo  machines  in  parallel  circuit,  some  difficulty  has  been 
found,  on  account  of  their  tendenc\  to  behave  in  the  same  manner  as 
series-wound  machines.  Mr.  Mordey  first  pointed  out  that  the 
difhculty  might  be  overcome  by  connecting  the  parallel  machines  in 
such  a  way  that  not  only  are  the  shunt  portions  of  the  field-magnets 
in  parallel  circuit,  but  the  series  circuits  of  the  field-magnets  are  also 
a  shunt  on  one  another ;  in  other  words/  by  connecting  the  brushes^ 
as  well  as  the  terminals^  in  parallel  circuit,  precisely  as  Gramme  has 
done  for  series-wound  machines. 

In  Fig.  520,  Aj  A 2  are  the  armatures  of  two  compound  d)Tiamos^ 
Ti  Tj  and  To  Tg  are  the  tern^inalb ;  the  wire  Bi  B_,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  lead  Tj  T,  on  the  left,  puts  the  armatures  in 
parallel.  The  dynamos  should  each  be  furnished  with  a  switch  s  in 
the  shunt  circuit ;  they  should  each  also  have  a  switch  m  in  their 
main  circuit  between  the  armature  part  and  the  point  where  the 
shunt  circuit  joins  on,  so  that  the  armature  part  may  be  interrupted 
without  interrupting  the  shunt  circuit.  The  connecting  wire  from 
brush  to  brush,  which  should  be  at  least  as  thick  as  the  mains,  should 
also  be  furnished  with  a  switch  5.  Suppose  dynamo  No.  i  is  at  work 
alone,  its  two  switches  s  ^ij,  will  be  closed.  If,  now,  dynamo  No.  2 
is  to  be  thrown  in,  the  following  order  must  be  observed.  First  get 
up  the  speed  of  No.  2  to  its  full  value,  then  close  j.,  then  z ;  this  will 
fully  excite  its  magnetism ;  lastly,  close  m^.   When  No*  2  has  to  be 
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thrown  out  of  circuit  the  order  must  be  exactly  reversed ;  first  open 
thenar;  then  s^]  lastly,  slow  clown  the  machine.    A  special 
combioatioD-switch,  which  will  perform  these  successive  operations  in 
their  proper  order,  is  desirable. 

When  compound  dynamos  are  connected  in  this  way,^  they  work 
quite  satis&ctorily,  and  exerpise  a  considerable  power  of  mutual 
adjustment;  for  any  increase  in  the  current  from  one  machine  is 
divided  equally  among  the  series  coils  and  does  not  raise  the  electro- 
motive-force of  one  machine  more  than  another. 


Fig.  52a-- Cuupung  of  Two  Compound  Dyn^os  in  Parallel. 

Not  only  does  this  control  exist  with  similar  compound  dynamos, 
but  it  may  be  relied  on  when  the  dynamos  are  unlike  in  size,  power 
and  speed.  For  instance,  large  and  powerful  machines  may  be 
worked  in  parallel  circuit  with  smaller  machines  of  various  powers, 
and  each  will  do  its  proper  share  of  the  work.  The  resistance  of  the 
series  coil  of  each  machine  must,  in  this  case,  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
division  of  the  current  among  the  coils  is  in  proportion  to  the  j^owers 
of  the  machines.  If  the  switch  z  is  ])crnKinenlly  kept  closed  the 
effect  is  to  make  the  excitation  of  the  held  of  all  the  machines  depend 

*  The  method  proposed  V)v  M.  Ledebocr  in  La  iMmiirc  EUttriqutt  xxvi.  210, 
ii>S7|  is  practically  identical  with  the  above. 
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upon  the  total  output  of  the  station,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pensate  for  a  drop  in  volts  which  takes  place  in  the  mains. 

The  usual  practice  in  English  central  stations,  supplying 
continuous  current,  is  to  employ  simple  shunt  dynamos  regulated  by 

The  parallel  running  of  alternate-current  dynamos  is  considered 
in  Chapter  XXiV,    •  *  - 

General  Instructions  in  Use  of  Dynamos. 

Position  of  Dynamo, — The  place  chosen  should  be  dry,  free  from 
dust  and  preferably  where  a  cool  current  of  air  can  be  had  It 
should  allow  sufficient  room  for  a  belt  of  proper  length,  unless  the 
dynamo  is  direct-driven. 

FmiHdaHom. — It  is  most  important  to  secure  good  foundations 
for  every  dynamo ;  and  if  the  dynamo  is  direct-driven,  but  is  not  on 
the  same  bed-plate  as  the  engine,  a  foundation  large  enough  for  both 
together  should  be  laid  down.  Stone  or  concrete  may  be  used,  or 
lirick  built  with  cement,  having  a  large  thick,  stone  bedded  at  the 
top.  For  small  dynamos  the  holding-down  bolls  may  be  set  with 
lead  or  sulphur  in  holes  in  the  stone  top :  but  for  large  dynamos  the 
bolts  should  he  long  enou[ih  to  pass  right  down  to  the  bottom,  where 
they  should  be  secured  mio  uon  plates  built  in.  If  long  holes  are 
left  in  the  foundations  for  the  holding-down  bolts,  they  should  be 
filled  in  with  thin  cement  after  the  latter  have  been  put  in  place. 

Sliding  Bails. — All  belt-driven  dynamos  ought  to  be  provided 
with  tightening  gear  to  take  up  the  slack.  If  the  dynamo  is  not 
provided  with  sliding  rails  under  its  bed-plate,  and  tightening  screw^, 
the  less  desirable  method  of  employing  a  tenting  puUey,  as  in  Plate 
IX.,  may  be  used.  In  any  case  the  bed  for  the  dynamo  must  be  quite 
level,  and  its  shaft  set  properly  parallel  with  the  drivmg  pulley. 

Seiting  up. — Before  setting  up  any  dynamo  or  motor  which  has 
been  long  unufied,  or  has  been  exposed  to  changes  of  climate,  it 
should  be  kept  for  a  few  days  in  a  warm  and  dry  place.  For  the 
insulation  materials  are  liable  to  absorb  damp  that  can  only  l>e  slowly 
dried  out.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  cause  a  break-ilown  than  to 
attemi)t  to  run  a  machine  that  is  not  thuroughly  dr\'. 

IhfoiL  Starting. — ^Examine  the  dynamo  before  it  is  set  running 
for  the  first  time.  Remove  raps  of  hearings  and  clean  them  and  the 
journals.  Replace  tiiem,  but  do  not  screw  up  too  tightly.  See  that 
lubricators  are  tilled,  and  the  drip  properly  adjusted.    Where  the 
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bearings  are  self-oiling  see  that  the  oiling  ring  works  properij.  Use 
€9pp€r  oilcans.  Turn  the  armature  round  by  hand  to  see  that 
nothing  catches  and  no  loose  wires  or  waste  are  adhering  to  it. 
Clean  up  the  commutator  with  the  finest  glass-paper,  and  note 
carefully  that  no  dirt  or  copper-dust  is  lodged  between  the  bars  of 
the  commutator.  A  stiff  dry  hog-brush  will  be  useful  here.  See 
that  the  brush-holders  work  rightly,  and  that  the  hold-off  catches,  if 
any,  are  in  order.  See  that  each  brush  is  proj  Lrly  trunnied  (L  e. 
filed  off  at  the  proper  bevel  at  the  ends.  Some  makers  pru%ide  a 
special  tool  to  guide  the  file  at  the  proper  angle).  Adjust  the 
brushes,  first,  by  clamping  them  vtry  ju  mly  in  their  holders,  so  that 
they  protrude  to  the  proper  length.  (For  this  purpose  many  makers 
provide  a  holder  with  a  pointer,  as  at  P  on  Plate  III.)  Adjust 
them,  secondly,  so  that  they  bear  with  a  moderate  but  firm  pressure 
on  the  commutator.  See,  thirdly,  that  when  so  pressing,  they  bear 
in  the  right  positions  For  a-pole  djmamos  tbe  brushes  should 
bear  on  precisely  opposite  bars  of  the  commutator.  For  4-pole 
dynamos  tiiey  bear  on  bars  that  are  a  quarter  of  the  drcumference 
apart  (It  is  customary  for  makers  to  mark  two  of  the  commutator 
bars  with  a  centre-punch  so  that  this  adjustment  may  be  verified).  If 
there  are  two  or  more  positive  brushes  abreast,  try  to  arrange  them  so 
that  the  gaps  between  them  are  opj>osite  the  negative  brushes  so 
that  the  commuuiLui  w  ill  wear  evenly.  (It  is  well  to  shift  the  position 
of  the  brushes  longitudinally  from  time  to  time.)  Then,  having 
verified  these  adjustments,  remove  all  spanners  and  loose  pieces  of 
iron  from  the  vicinity  of  the  field-magnets.  If  there  is  any  fear  of  the 
dynamo  being  started  in  the  wrong  direction,  it  is  well  that  the 
brushes  should  be  only  lowered  after  starting.  The  current  should 
always  be  turned  off  before  the  brushes  are  raised,  otherwise  a 
destructive  spark  will  spoil  the  commutator. 

It  is  necessary  that  carbon  brushes  should  be  very  t:arefitlly  fitted 
to  the  curvature  of  the  commutator.  One  way  of  doing  fliis  is  to 
paste  round  the  commutator  a  strip  of  fine  glass-paper  and  run  tbe 
dynamo  with  the  brushes  in  their  normal  position,  until  the  ends  are 
worn  down  to  the  right  shape.  Carbon  brushes  upon  lite  whole  give 
less  trouble  than  copper  brushes,  as  they  do  not  wear  the  commutator 
so  much  nor  do  they  spark  so  readily.  A  carbon  brush  should  be 
free  from  the  .,lii;htcst  suspicion  of  a  crack  or  flaw,  and  a  **  glass-hard'* 
corner  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  witli  tiie  commu- 
tator. 

The  brushes  being  adjusted  and  lubricators  filled,  see  that  the 
connexions  are  right,  and  the  terminals  tightly  screwed  down.  Bring 
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the  machine  up  to  speed  slowly,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  anything 
that  may  be  wrongs  and  he  ready  to  slow  down  at  any  instant  Do 
not  raise  a  brush  without  having  turned  off  the  current  unless  there 
are  two  or  more  brushes  side  by  side.  If  the  machine  is  shunt- 
wound  it  win  at  once  excite  itself,  though  the  maiii  smtch  is  still 
open.  If  the  dynamo  is  for  supplying  glow-lamps,  do  not  on  any 
account  turn  on  the  main  switch  until  you  see  whether  the  machine 
is  giving  the  right  volts,  or  you  may  ruin  all  your  lamps.  For  if  the 
speed  is  too  high,  the  volts  may  be  too  high.  A  pilot  lamp  or  a 
voltmeter  will  tell  you  if  all  is  right  Then,  before  you  turn  on  the 
main  switch,  observe  the  brushes  to  see  if  there  is  any  sparking.  If 
there  is  any  sign  of  sparks,  rock  the  brushes  forward  or  backward 
till  a  sparkless  place  is  lliiind.  Not  until  then  should  the  main  switch 
be  turned  and  the  laiDjJs  lii. 

Daily  Attcjition. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  a 
dynamo  scrupulously  clean.  A  cotton  rag  should  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  7vastc,  as  the  latter  leaves  loose  ends  sticking  to  parts  where  it 
is  objectionable.  An  air-blast  is  used  by  the  Westioghouse  Co.  for 
getting  rid  of  dust.  Besides  daily  lubrication,  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  brushes  to  sec  if  they  require  to  be  fed  forward  or  trimmed. 
The  commutator  should  not  be  oiled,  but  only  wiped  with  a  clean 
oily  rag  or  a  piece  of  cotton  doth  (not  waste)  smeared  with  vaseline. 
(This  reservation  does  not  apply  to  arc-light  dynamos  with  special 
commutators  with  wide  air-gaps,  which  may  be  oiled  freely.)  Do  not 
let  the  oil  creep  on  parts  that  do  not  require  it.  Oil  is  apt  to  spoil 
the  insulating  materials  by  rotting  the  varnish,  and  affording  a  lodg- 
ment for  dirt  and  for  the  fine  copper  dust  that  flies  from  the  brushes. 
Also,  if  oil  gets  to  the  cunimiitator  it  will  char  under  the  bruslies, 
forming  a  carbonaceous  film  between  the  coii^iautator  bars,  inviting  a 
short-circuit.  This  fault  is  less  likely  to  occur  when  mica-insulation 
is  used  than  when  asbestos  or  paper  is  employed.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  brushes  wear  and  heat  unequally  :  the  positive 
brush  wearing  faster  than  the  negative.  But  this  is  unimportant. 
If  there  is  solder  on  the  brushes,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
soldered  part  should  never  be  used  for  contact  on  the  commutator; 
it  will  set  up  flashing  sparks. 

If  the  dynamo  is  driven  from  heavy  shafting,  so  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  turning  backwards  at  starting  or  stopping,  then  the  brushes 
may  always  be  left  down  on  the  commutator.  Many  dynamos  will 
spark  at  ftiU  load  unless  the  brushes  are  rocked  forward  beyond  the 
point  that  gave  sparkless  running  on  open  circuit.  Sparkless  running 
is  a  vital  matter  if  the  commutator  is  to  last  long.   The  attendant 
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cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  proper  care 
on  this  matter.  A  well-designed  modem  dynamo,  if  properly 
attended  to,  will  soon  acquire  a  beautifol  dark-polished  surface  on  its 
coniinulator.  But  the  cuiimiutator,  even  of  a  tjood  machine,  may  l>e 
ruined  in  a  few  hours  by  careless  or  ignoiant  handling.  If  the 
brushes  press  too  heav  ily  it  will  become  scored  or  ploughed  up.  If 
they  press  too  lightly,  or  if  there  is  vibration  that  causes  them  to 
junij),  or  if  they  are  allowed  to  spark,  the  commutator  will  be  worn 
away  in  patches  at  the  edges  of  some  of  the  bars,  and  lose  its 
cylindricity  of  outline.  The  only  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  carefully 
turn  it  or  .file  it  down  true  ;  this  should  occur  very  rarely. 

In  central  stations,  and  in  all  cases  where  reliability  of  supply  is 
imperative,  the  insulation  should  be  tested  throughout  the  machine 
every  day.  If  the  insulation  resistance  of  any  part  has  seriously 
fallen  (even  though  it  may  still  seem  sufficiently  great)  the  machine 
should  not  be  started  until  the  cause  has  been  ascertained  and 
removed,  A  daily  insulation  test  gives  very  good  indication  of  the 
dryness  and  deanJiness  of  the  machine* 

Diseases  of  Dynamos.^ 

At  least  four-fifths  of  the  mishaps  and  break-downs  that  occur 
with  dynamos  arise  firom  causes  more  strictly  within  the  province  of 
the  engineer  than  in  that  of  the  electrician.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  mechanical  laaiis  tliat  develop  themselves  in  the  machine 
uiiLduhave  been  avoided  had  the  engineer  been  possessed  of  a  better 
knuwiedge  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  conditions  which  obtain 
in  the  running  of  .the  machiner  It  is  not  often  nowadays  that 
armatures  fly  to  pieces.  That  disaster  has  .seldom  occurred  since 
good  engineers  took  m  hand  the  construction  of  dynamos.  The 
points  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  engineer  to  grasp  are 
the  mechanical  stresses  on  the  copper  conductors  due  to  the 
magnetic  field,  and  the  necessity  throughout  of  preserving  proper 
insulation.  All  insulation  being  mechanically  bad,  be  is  apt,  in 
attempting  to  give  meclianical  strength,  to  use  the  insulating 

*  See  paper  by  the  author  in  Ekctrkiau^  xx.  82,  1887 ;  see  also  articles  in 

BleciroUchnische  Zdtschrijt,  \\.  186,  1S90  ;  EL-ctncal  World^  xiv.  99,  tS^,  and 
xviii.  383,  1 89 1  ;  Crocker  and  Wheeler,  Practical  Manaf^emtnt  of  Dynamos  anS 
Motors  (\  an  Nostran.l,  New  \'ork):  Lunimis-raterson,  Afa::nge'ftnil  of  Dvnamcs 
(Crosby  Lockwuod  and  Son,  London);  Parkhurst,  Diseases  of  Dynamoi " 
Trans.  Ansa  .  Inst.  Etcc.  Eir^.^  iSy4. 
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matensUs  in  some  way  that  vitiates  their  adequacy.  For  want  of 
full  el^irfcal  information  he  may  ap})Iy  the  insulation  in  an  erroneous 
manner  and  produce  a  dynamo  which  will  break  down  under  the 
severe  conditions  of  actual  v.  urk. 

Burning'Out  o  f  Armatures, — Single  coils  of  an  armature  sometimes 
get  heated  to  rediK  s  and  burn  the  insulation.  Sometimes  a  whole 
armature  will  become  overheated,  producing  a  general  charring. 
The  latter  case  happens  more  often  to  the  armatures  of  motors  than 
to  those  of  dynamos.  For  if  any  excessive  current  is  drawn  by 
accident  from  a  dynamo,  the  torque  on  the  armature  will  generally 
become  so  great  as  to  throw  off  the  belt  or  pull  up  the  engine. 
Whereas,  with  a  motor,  if  the  armature  is  jammed  so  that  it  cannbt 
tunij  an  enormotis  current  will  continue  to  flow  through  it  if  the 
supply  be  not  cut  off. 

Shm't'drctdis  in  Armatures^ — A  short-circuit  in  the  armature  is 
usually  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  smell  of  burning  varnish.  The 
machine  should  be  shut  down  at  once,  and  the  armature  felt  all  over 
with  the  hand.  The  short-circuited  windings  can  generally  be 
detected  by  their  high  temperature,  even  if  the  varnish  is  not  visibly 
frizzled.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  armature  is  short-circuited  the 
fault  is  not  so  easily  located  by  the  rise  ia  temperature.  If  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  current  is  available  a  very  good  plan  is  to  pass  a 
strong  current  between  two  opposite  bars  of  the  commutator,  and 
compare  the  drojj  in  potential  between  the  different  pairs  of  bars. 
An  intelligent  application  of  Ohm's  law  will  generally  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  fault  or  faults.  For  instance,  we  know  that  if  the 
armature  is  perfectly  sound  the  fall  in  potential  on  each  side  of  the 
leading'in  point  will  be  the  same,  so  that  a  galvanometer  whose 
terminals  are  attached  to  commutator  bars  at  equal  distances  on  each 
side  of  the  leading-in  point  will  show  little  or  no  deflexion.  As  one 
passes  from  bar  to  bar  the  occurrence  of  a  great  deflexion  will 
immediately  point  to  a  want  of  symmetry  at  that  point  The  cases 
that  might  arise  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
an  exposition  of  all  of  them.  The  experimenter  must  trust  to  his 
previous  electrical  training  and  the  application  of  common  sense. 
Where  there  are  faults  to  the  ironwork  of  the  armature  a  current 
may  be  passed  from  oiic  of  the  commutator  bars  to  the  ironwork, 
and  a  similar  investigation  made  of  the  drop  in  potential  between 
different  bars.  Another  method  is  to  connect  a!l  the  bars  of  the 
commutator  together  by  winding  wire  round  it  and  then  passing  a 
current  from  this  wire  to  the  ironwork.  The  armature  will  become 
magnetized,  the  poles  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  faults^ 
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A  short<<:ircuit  between  an  imperfectly  insulated  wire  and  the 
iron  core  beneath  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble.  Not  that  any  em 
such  contact  can  of  itself  produce  any  effect :  but  that  if  there  is  one 
such  contact^  then,  if  a  fault  occurs  anywhere  in  the  lamp  circuit, 
there  will  at  once  be  developed  a  serious  leak  through  earth.  Also 
the  risk  of  shock  to  persons  casually  touching  any  part  of  the  circuit 
is  greater  if  there  is  any  ungle  fault  in  the  dynama  Some  firms — 
chiefly  American^ — ^prescribe  that  the  dynamo-frame  itself  should  be 
insulated  from  the  ground  The  author's  experience  leads  him  to 
prescribe  that  the  framework  of  the  dynamo  should,  on  the  contrary, 
be  carefully  LQiinccLtjd  lo  c  irtli.  If  this  is  done,  the  risk  of  accident 
to  attendants— which  is  considerable  iii  the  case  of  high-voltage 
macliines  insulated  from  their  bed — is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
contact  l)et\veen  an  armature  conductor  and  the  iron  core  may  occur 
because  of  the  iron  laminae  becoming  loose  and  wearing  through  the 
layers  of  insulation.  If  the  msuhition  is  not  w  iterproof  and  has  got  m  et, 
it  may  break  down  when  the  machine  is  run.  Sometimes  armatures 
are  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  insulation,  by  the  overheating,  not 
of  the  conductors,  but  of  the  iron  core.  Tn  such  cases  the  core  has 
not  been  properly  laminated.  The  burning  of  binding  wires,  which 
occasionally  occurs,  is  due  to  want  of  compliance  with  the  sufficient 
and  necessary  electrical  conditions. 

Being  pieces  of  running  machinery,  dynamos  are  liable,  as  all 
engines  are,  to  heating  of  bearings,  if  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to 
lubrication  and  to  the  avoidance  of  needless  dirt 

Fraetun  of  Cmnexians. — ^This  most  annoying  fault— the  fracture 
of  the  connecting  pieces  which  lead  down  from  the  armature  con- 
ductors to  the  bars  of  the  commutator — appears  to  l)e  partly  me- 
chanical and  partly  electrical.  These  connecting  pieces  pass  through 
a  partial  magnetic  field,  and  they  carry  at  times  strong  currents,  which 
are  reversed  twice  in  each  revolution.  Hence  they  are  each  racked 
by  lateral  forces  as  tliey  rotate,  and  this  incessantly  repe;ited  breaks 
them  off  at  last.  The  cure  is  either  to  make  them  mechanically  very 
strong,  or  of  stranded  material,  or  to  arrange  that  they  shall  lie  outside 
tlie  waste  iield. 

Distonnexhns  in  Armature. — Sometimes  a  disconnexion  occurs 
where  the  armature  conductors  or  windings  are  coupled  up  or  con- 
nected down  to  the  commutator.    The  evidence  of  this  is  (i.)  a 

*  The  lightning-arresters  usctl  on  many  dynamos  in  the  States  are  themselves 
a  source  of  mi^llaps.  If  the  dynamo-frame  is  properly  earthr^l  there  is  n.>  need  of 
a  hglilning-arrester  on  the  dynamo.  Efficient  lightniiig-arrcbtcrs  should  be  fixed 
outside  tlie  dynamu-house  where  the  overhead  circuit  enters  it* 
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sparking  that  cannot  he  sto|>|iL(l  by  rocking  the  brushes  roi  \\  ;\rd  or 
backward,  and  (ii.)  one  or  more  of  tlie  bars  of  the  comnmutor 
appearing  as  if  burned  at  the  edge.  One  way  ^  of  finding  the  location 
of  such  a  fault  is  to  run  the  dynamo  very  slowly  on  short-circuit. 
Then  after  a  few  minutes'  run  stop  the  machine  and  see  if  any  of  the 
joints  of  the  connectors  are  hot ;  this  will  indicate  a  partial  dis- 
connexion. If  any  entire  coil  is  found  to  be  hot,  that  is  evidence 
not  of  a  disconnexion,  but  of  a  8hort<ircuit  Any  disconnected  coil 
in  an  armature  is  very  easily  found  by  the  fall  in  potential  method 
mentioned  above^  If  the  £Eiult  cannot  be  remedied  at  once,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  run  the  machine^  the  bar  belonging  to  the  faulty  coil 
may  be  connected  to  the  succeeding  bar  by  a  blob  of  solder  to  stop 
the  excessive  sf)arking  and  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  armature. 

J^lats  in  the  Commutator. — Oc(  asionally  one;  oi  ihc  commutator 
segments  will  Ijerome  burned  a.vay  or  worn  down  to  a  lower  level 
than  the  rest,  or  two  adjacent  bars  may  be  similarly  afl'ected,  causing 
a  fiat  part  on  the  cylindrical  surface.  Various  suggestions  have  been 
offered  to  explain  the  origin  of  flats.  If  one  of  the  bars  was  of 
unusually  soft  copper  it  might  wear  away  faster ;  but  the  occurrence 
is  unlikely.  A  partial  disconnexion  in  the  armature  at  the  part  con- 
nected to  the  particular  bar  of  the  commutator  will  give  rise  to  a 
spark  here  at  every  half-revolution,  so  biting  away  this  bar.  Flats 
have  been  noticed  also  to  spread  along  the  bar  from  a  ilaw  at  one  spot 

Another  undoubted  cause  of  flats  is  a  mechanically  weak  or 
defective  means  of  driving.  If  an  armature,  attached  by  a  three* 
legged  spider,  is  mounted  on  a  weak  shaft  that  bends,  it  is  possible 
tluit  periodic  vibmtions  may  occur  which  wilt  cause  tlie  brushes  to 
jump  and  set  up  sparks  at  definite  points  around  the  commutator. 
With  well-constructed  armatures,  well-balanced  and  running  without 
vibration,  there  is  little  fear  uf  tkits  n  the  |)ressure  of  the  brushes  is 
sufficient.  Whenever  a  bar  of  the  conunulator  .shows  si.^ii^  oi  burn- 
ing aloiig  its  edge,  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
devt'lopuient  of  a  flat.  A  fine  file  should  be  ajjplied  to  smooth  the 
surface  of  the  commutator  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  threatened 
$poL   Or,  if  need  be,  the  commutator  should  be  very  slightly  turned 

'  Another  way,  applicable  only  to  drum  armattireii  is  due  to  Loomb  {EUcirieai 

Engin^etf  New  York,  December  1891),  and  consists  in  holding  the  armature  by 
hand  and  slowly  turamg  it  ruuud  against  ihe  toniae  while  supplied  with  a  current 
from  bome  external  source.  If  a  position  i>  found  where  it  is  easier  to  turn,  it  is 
clear  that  in  this  position  the  disconnexion  stops  part  of  the  current,  so  that  the 
fault  can  at  once  be  found  by  tradng  the  connectors  which  ran  from  those  ban  of 
the  coomratator  which  are  at  the  bmshes  in  thb  posidon. 
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down.  A  narrow  lool  should  be  used  for  this  })urpose,  so  as  not  to 
drag  the  t;oi:)per,  and  the  surface  should  be  |)ohshed  with  very  fine 
glass  paper  and  e\aniined  to  sec  that  at  no  spot  has  tlie  thin  strip  Oi~ 
mica  been  bridged  over  by  a  burr  at  the  edge  of  any  of  the  bars. 

Faults  in  Fkld-ma^net  Coils. — Sometimes  faults  occur  in  field- 
niagnet  coils.  These  may  be  of  t^o  kinds — disconnexions  or  short- 
circuits.  When  there  is  a  disconnexion  the  machine  will  probably 
refuse  to  excite  itself.  To  make  sure,  the  suspected  coil  should  be 
disconnected  at  the  ends  and  tested.  A  cell  of  Ledancbe  battery 
and  a  simple  detector  galvanometer^  or.  failing  this,  a- common  electric 
belly  will  suffice  to  prove  whether  the  wire  is  continuous.  If  the 
frames  on  which  the  coils  are  wound  are  loose,  the  resulting  vibratioo 
may  cause  the  leading-out  ends  of  the  wires  to  snap,  perhaps  at  some 
point  below  the  sur&ce  which  can  only  be  reached  by  unwinding 
the  coiL  A.  short-circuit  between  any  two  of  the  windings  will  have 
thecflectof  keepins:  the  short-circuited  part  cool  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
coils  are  hot.  In  a  shunt  coil,  short-circuiting  some  of  the  windings 
causes  the  rest  to  overheat  dangerously.  A  short-c  irciui  may  arise 
between  the  frames  or  cores  and  the  coils,  and  may  be  also  testetl 
for  by  electric  bell  or  detector  as  above.  If  there  is  a  single  contact 
fault  of  this  sort  between  coils  and  ironwork  in  the  field-magnet, 
then  a  single  fault  at  any  other  point — armature,  commutator,  brushes, 
terminals  or  circuit — may  work  dire  disaster. 

Dynamo  fails  to  excite. — If  a  dynamo  fails  to  excite,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  thoroughly  overhaul  all  the  connexions^  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  should 
circulate  round  the  field-magnet  coils :  see  that  the  brushes  are  ia 
their  proper  position  and  are  making  good  contact,  and  that  the 
external  circuit  is  open  if  the  machine  is  shunt-wound,  and  closed  if 
series-wound.  If  the  dynamo  still  refuses  to  excite,  lift  the  brushes 
and  exdte  the  field  from  some  independent  source,  care  being  taken 
to  give  it  the  right  polarity  having  regard  to  the  direction  of  rotation^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  up.  In  doing  this  it  will  be 
seen  whether  tliere  is  any  break  in  field-circuit. 

Faults  if/  A Itcrnnto/'s.— Allcnuiiovs  are  liable  to  fiults  of  special 
kinds.  Sometimes  they  show  a  regular  pulsating  flicker,  timed  exactly 
to  the  revolutions  of  the  armature.  This  can  only  be  due  to  some 
double  inequality.  If  one  pair  of  poles  of  the  field-magnet  is  weaker 
than  the  rest,  and  one  of  the  armature  coils  is  defective,  then 
when  these  come  together  in  position  once  in  each  revolution  the 
current  may  show  a  momentaiy  drop.  Alternators  are  usually  made 
for  high  voltage,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  faults  of  insulation  that 
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might  not  occur  in  low-voltage  machines.  If  the  two  collecting  ring^ 
are  side  by  side  on  the  shaft,  a  spark — or  rather  arr — may  spring 
over  from  one  to  the  other  unless  a  high  projecting  washer  of  ebonite 
is  interposed.  The  field-magnet  is  necessarily  brought  into  proximity 
with  conductors  difiering  greatly  in  potential,  and  great  care  is  required 
to  prevent  these  being  short-circuited  by  arc^  l^etween  them  and  the 
pole-pieces.  The  peculiar  racking  action  of  the  alternating  current 
on  the  armature  coils  (see  p.  572)  is  responsible  for  many  failures  in 
this  class  of  machine. 

VthnUicn  and  Noise, — Excessive  vibration  can  only  be  due  to 
want  of  proper  balance  in  the  rotating  part  Vibration  of  a  kind  that 
may,  nevertheless,  be  disastrous  to  the  dynamo,  racking  its  con- 
ductors, pounding  its  insulation  to  dust  and  causing  the  brushes  to 
jump  and  spark,  maybe  occasioned,  even  in  a  well-balanced  machine, 
if  it  is  not  firmly  secured  to  a  proper  foundation.  Continuous- 
current  machines  should  run  practically  silently  ;  the  belt  will  make 
far  more  noise  than  any  part  of  the  dynamo.  Alternators  do  not 
usually  run  silently,  for  the  coils  of  all  disk  armatures  chum  the  air 
between  the  poles.  If  the  iron  cores  of  the  armature  part  are  sub* 
jected  to  too  severe  a  cycle  of  magnetization  they  will  emit  a  loud 
humming  sound,  which  cannot  be  cured  except  by  using  the  machine 
at  a  lower  degree  of  excitation,  being  a  defect  of  design.  Once  the 
author  came  across  a  remarkable  case  of  an  alternator  which  emitted 
a  sustained  howling  sound  of  piercing  loudness.  The  cause  in  this 
case  was  the  accidental  coincidence  between  the  number  of  alter- 
nations and  the  natural  vibration  period  of  some  uf  the  soUd  iron 
parts.  It  was  cured  by  re  fitting  the  iron  parts  so  as  to  alter  the 
fulcrum  from  which  the  parts  could  vibrate. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

ON  WIRES. 

On  p.  369  were  given  some,  data  respecting  the  sizes  of  wive  found 
suitable  in  practice  for  winding  dynamos  for  different  correntP* 
Other  data  are  to  be  found  in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  various 
machines  in  other  parts  of  this  book.  The  question  of  heating  in 
relation  to  current-carrying  capacity  was  also  treated  in  Chapter  XVI* 
in  some  detail 

•  A  few  further  points  may  be  added  here,  founded  uj^on  information 

given  by  wire-makers,  and  in  particular  by  the  London  Electric  Wire 
Company. 

The  usual  insulation  for  round  wires  of  a  greater  dinmeter  tlian 
No.  1 6  S.W.G.  is  a  double  cotton  coverinir  which  increases  ihe 
diameter  by  amounts  varying  from  10  to  20  luils,  but  which  usually 
averages  14  mils.  For  smaller  sizes,  from  No.  iK  to  No.  22  S.W.G  , 
the  usual  double  cotton  covering  is  an  addition  of  12  mils.  Square 
wire  is  usually  double-cotton  covered  to  20  mils  additional,  or  is 
sometimes  braided*  Laminated  square  wire — e.  made  of  a  number 
of  narrow  strips,  is  usually  braided  to  about  an  equal  amount  Since 
stranded  wires  came  in  for  armature  winding,  several  modes  of 
insulating  have  been  adopted,  and  one  maker  employs  a  cable  of 
37  wires,  each  No.  15  S.W.G.,  each  single  cotton  covered ;  the 
whole  being  double^tton  covered  to  16  mils  additional,  or  bruded 
to  20  mils.  For  transformer  windings  at  high  voltage  a  frequent 
practice  is  to  wind  a  much  thicker  cotton  insulation  for  subsequent 
immersion  in  oil.  For  example,  a  No.  23  S.W.G.  wire  is  cotton 
covered  to  40  mils  additional,  thus  nearly  doubling  the  weight  of  the 
wire. 

Annexed  is  a  table  useful  in  magnet  winding,  showing  the  pro- 
bable heating,  and  greatest  permissible  depth  of  w  inding  at  various 
amperages.  It  is- to  be  remembered  that  2000  amperes  per  sq.  in. 
is  a  common  density  of  current  for  field-magnets  ;  the  density  in 
armatures  runs  to  3000  or  more  ;  whilst  in  tiansformers  the 
amperage  is  as  low  as  600  or  even  450  (see  p.  37 1.) 
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The  following  niles  which  have  been  given  by  Kapp,  are  useful 
for  preliminary  cakulatiuiis  about  depth  of  winding  and  weight  of 
wire.  If  /  is  the  length  of  wire  in  inches,  D  the  depili  of  ^\  inding- 
space  in  inches,  X  the  ampere-turns  of  excitation,  P  the  perimeter  in 
inches,  and  W  the  weight  of  the  coil  in  pounds,  we  have 


wliere  a  is  a  coefficient  which  depends  on  the  gauge  of  wire  and 
thickness  of  its  insulation.  Also 


W 


lOOO 


t'i] 


where  ;8  is  a  second  coefficient  varying  with  the  gauge  of  wire. 

These  two  formulae  are  applicable  to  the  case  where  a  tempera- 
ture-limit being  imposed  we  allow  aj^  square  inches  per  watt  If  do 
such  limit  is  imposed  and  a  given  expenditure  of  energy  is  assnmed, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  replace  them  by  the  following  formulae : — 


W  or  a 


1»X 


[ml 


1,000,000  D ' 

The  four  numerical  coefficients  then  have  the  following  values 


Diam.  of  Bare  Wire 
in  mill* 

1  1 

S.W,G.   j      a,      .      fl.      j  r 

aw 

40 
ISO 

200 

1             -  1 
19     1    523     '    0*495    \  ^ 

10k    1    542        0*520   .  S50 

5i         570         0*615  900 

0'I9S 
o*ao$ 
0*346 

Another  usefat  rule  for  calculating  wiring  is  that  a  copper  wire 
I  foot  long,  and  x  square  mil  (i.  e.  one-miUionth  of  a  square  inch) 
in  cross-section  has  a  resistance  of  9*4  ohms,  at  a  temperature  of 
60^  Centig. 

Yet  another  set  of  rules  is  convenient  when  calculating  the  size 

of  a  round  wire  or  rect  ingulai  strip  which  will  carry  any  given 
current  with  a  presc  ribed  drop  of  voltage. 

l.et  C  be  the  number  of  amperes  the  wire  is  to  carr)',  v  the  drop 
of  volts  permitted,  /  the  total  length  in  feet,  X  the  mean  length  per 
turn  in  feet,  S  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil,  ;■  the  resistance  in 
ohms,  W  the  weight  in  pounds,  A  the  sectional  area  in  square  inches 
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(if  rectangular),  and  d  the  diameter  in  inches  (if  round).  Obviously 

Then  we  have  the  following  rules,  in  which  the  constants  are 

chosen  to  suit  a  temperature  of  about  40*  (Centigrade). 


Round  Wire. 

RSCTANGULAK  STRIP. 

« 

•* 

.          _  C  S  A  - 

A  =  9*2   -—  +  10* 

• 

APPENDIX  B. 

NUMERICAL  STATISTICS  OUT  ELECTRO^METALLURGY. 

The  rolluwin<]f  dnta  are  useful  for  reference  in  deciding 
what  the  electrical  capacity  of  a  dynamo  must  be  in  order 
that  it  may  deposit  metal  in  any  desired  quantity ; — 

Copper. 

Current    i   ampere  deposits  0*000326  grammes  per  second. 
„         t         „  „      0-01957        „         per  imnutc. 

M        I        »         »i      ^'1739  »>        per  hour. 

„     851*8    „         „      X  kilogramme  per  hour. 

„     3^6*4    »        »      X  pound        per  hour. 

To  deposit  100  lbs.  of  copper  in  a  working  day  of  lo  hours  will  require 
3864  amperes  of  current  flowing  all  the  time  ;  or,  if  conducted  in  ten  baths  in 
series  with  one  another,  will  require  386*4  amperes,  but  in  thr\t  case  the  dynamo 
will  re<]iiirc  to  be  of  an  electroraotive-force  ten  times  as  great  as  for  one  single 
large  baib.  If  electrolysis  of  the  crude  copper  solution  is  carried  on  with  carbon 
anodei^  there  will  be  required  about  1  *a  volts  for  each  bath  in  series,  or,  at  most, 
15  volts  for  the  ten  baths. 

Silver, 

Current  of    i    ampere  deposits  4*025  grammes    per  hour, 
,^     I,  112*7     „        „      I       pound      per  hour. 
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Gold. 

Current  of    i     ampere  deposits  2*441  grammes   per  hour, 
185- S 

„      I       pound       per  hour. 

Current  of    x    ampere  deposits  i  ^099  giammes  per  hour. 
„     „  412*8     „  .      „      X       pomd       per  hour. 

The  following  statistics  as  to  the  various  pressures  aiul 
currents  required  in  vaiious  processes  of  electro-deposition  arc 


useful  for  reference : — 

Pressure  at  Terminals  required  foe  Differeht  Kinds 

OF  Baths. 


Voli>. 

n      {i^aoide  bath)  . .  . 

 5     >i  5 

Kiokel  on  iron,  steel,  copper,  with  nickel 
anode,  strike  deposit  with  5  volts,  dimmish- 

1*5  »  2 

.Nickel  on  iron,  biccl,  copper. 

with  carbon 

Current  Density  for  Proper  Deposit. 

Copper  Typing — 

Amperes  per 

too  sq.  inch. 

Best  (juality  tough  deposit 

i"5  to  4 

Good  and  tough  (for  chches)  ,  , 

..            4     „  10 

Good  solid  deposit  

Solid  deposit,  sandy  at  edges  . , 

Sandy  and  granular  deposit     •  • 

•               2       „  3 

SUver  

Gold  

..    ..     0  5  „  1-5 

Nickel  at  first  dcjiosit  9  to  10  amperes 


per  100  square  inches,  diminishing  after- 
wards to    I      „  .2 
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APPENDIX  C 

FORMS  OF  SPECIFICATION. 

The  following  hints  for  drawing*  up  Specifications  for 
tenders  are  intended  to  cover  the  points  really  necessary 
for  securing  first-class  machines  without  too  closely  tying 
down  the  details. 

Specification  of  Conxinuous^current  Dynamos. 

1.  All  the  [four]  dynamos  are  to  be  of  the  same  [bipolar]  [shunt* 
wound]  continuous-current  type  with  ventilated  [drum]  armattires. 

All  dynamos  of  the  sunc  size  are  lo  have  corresponding  parts 
interchangeable.  Each  d)  namo  is  to  be  arranged  to  stand  upon  the 
same  bed-plate  as  its  engine,  and  to  be  driven  direct  from  its  crank- 
shaft. 

2.  [Two]  of  the  dynamos  to  be  of  [200]  kilowatts  normal  output 
— viz.  to  give  out  normally  [800]  amperes  at  [250]  volts,  running  at 

350]  revolutions  per  minute.  The  other  [two]  dynamos  are  to  be  of 
50]  kilowatts  normal  output — viz.  to  give  out  normally  [400] 
amperes  at  [185]  volt$>  at  [450]  revolutions  per  minute. 

3.  [Two]  spare  armatures  must  be  supplied,  one  of  each  size. 

4.  The  dynamos  must  be  so  constructed  that  when  mn  at  an 
absolutely  constant  speed,  the  terminal  voltage,  when  the  excitation 
is  unchanged,  shall  not  drop  more  than  [5]  per  cent  from  no-load  to 
full  load  :  and  the  shunt  windings  must  be  such  that  when  all 
regulating  resistance  is  cut  out,  the  terminal  volts  at  m)  load  shall  i;e 
{270]  volts  in  the  larger  machines,  [135]  volts  m  the  smaller 
machines,  at  normal  speed. 

5.  The  dynamos  arc  to  carry  their  full  loads  without  undue 
heating,  either  from  mechanical  or  electrical  causes,  i'he  excess  of 
temperature  of  any  part  of  the  armature  or  field-magnet  above  the 
suiTOunding  air  is  not  to  exceed  40°  Centigrade  when  measured  on 
bare  copper  or  bare  iron,  after  a  contuiuous  run  of  six  hours  with  the 
maximum  speci6ed. output  Each  armature  must  be  so  constructed 
that  a  thermometer  can  readily  be  inserted  m  it  for  ascertaining  the 
tempeiatute. 

6.  A  regulating  resistance  Is  to  be  provided  for  the  shunt  circuit 

of  each  dynamo.  This  resistance  is  to  be  of  either  platinoid  or 
Gcanun  silver  wire;  and  its  regulator  switch  mubL  liave  not  IcoS  lhaa 

3  E 
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4 

[25]  contact&  Allowance^  must  be  made  m  the  tender  for  the 
necessary  connecting  wires,  the  switches  being  at  a  distance  of  [16] 

feet  each  from  its  dynamo,  and  the  resistances  in  the  place  provided  ' 
in  tlic  engine-room  at  an  as  crage  distance  of  about  [65]  feet  from  the 
switclies.  All  leads  from  dynamos  to  regulator-swit(  hes,  and  froiu  1 
rcgulator-bwitches  to  resistances  must  be  carried  in  well  insulated 
conduits  or  casings.  The  regulating  resistances  are  to  be  such  that 
the  currents  they  carry  shall  in  no  case  exceed  [1200]  amperes  per 
square  inch,  or  that  they  shall  not  become  hot  enough  to  melt  ordinary 
solder  when  carrymg  a  current  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  their  noimat 
maximum.  They  shall  be  enclosed  in  suitable  fire-pioof  cases 
affording  ample  ventilation* 

Each  regulatmg  resistance  must  also  be  such  that  when  the  | 
dynamo  b  running  at  its  full  normal  speed,  but  without  load,  the  1 
terminal  voltage  can  be  lowered  from  the  normal  value  of  [125]  volts 


to 

to 


volts 


95]  volts  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  machines,  or  from  [250 
190]  volts  in  the  case  of  the  larger  machines;  and  must  also  be 
such  as  to  permit  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  smaller  machines  to  ix; 
raised  to  [135]  volts,  and  that  of  the  larger  to  [270]  volts. 

7.  The  d>iiamos  must  be  capable  of  standing  a  temporar)-  over- 
load of  50  I  cr  cent,  without  injurious  sparking  at  the  commutator. 

8.  The  armature  winding  must  be  so  designed  with  resjject  to 
the  mode  of  connecting  down  to  the  commutator  that  the  brushes  in 
their  normal  position  shall  be  readily  accessible.  The  rocker  must 
be  provided  with  a  fine  adjustment,  and  the  brush*holder5  must  be 
provided  witli  hold-off  catches,  as  well  as  with  devices  for  the  regular 
feeding  of  the  brushes,  allowing  of  the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  of 
short  lengths  of  brush.  The  larger  machines  will  have  [3]  brushes  in 
each  range,  the  smaller  [2]. 

9.  The  whole  of  the  circuits  are  to  be  tliruughuut  of  copper  of 
a  coruluctivity  not  les.s  than  99  percent,  of  Matthiessen's  standard 
for  pure  <  opper;  the  insulating  materials  used  must  be  of  the  best, 
and  be  such  that  they  will  stand  the  application  of  an  alternating 
pressure  of  [2000]  volts  between  the  copper  and  the  iron  parts. 
And  when  warm  after  a  continuous  run  of  not  less  than  six  hours,, 
the  insulation  resistance  between  iron  and  copper  shall  not  be  less 
than  [20]  megohms  in  either  the  armature  or  the  field-magnet 

to.  Drawings  for  approval  showing  in  suflUcient  detail  the  imo* 
posed  construction  of  the  dynamos  are  to  be  submitted  with  the 
tender.  The  drawings  should  show  the  mechanical  conBtroction  of 
the  armature,  the  mode  of  driving  and  insulation  of  the  armature  con- 
ductors, the  outer  bearing,  and  the  proposed  arrangements  of  brush- 
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holders,  tera&inals  and  lubricators.  They  should  also  show  the  mode 
of  carrying  the  magnets  upon  the  bed-plate  of  the  combined  plant. 

11.  Each  dynamo  when  complete  is  to  be  tested,  either  at  the 
contractor's  works,  or  at  the  station  with  its  own  engine.  The 
tests  win  indude  a  six-hours'  continuous  run  under  maximum  load  \ 
and  the  conditions  of  this  specification  as  to  output,  regulation,  tern- 
perature  and  efficiency  will  be  rigid  iy  enforced. 

In  case  the  same  contractor  supplies  both  dynamos  and  engines, 
the  following  clauses  may  l*e  added  : — 

12.  The  combined  efficiency  of  the  dynamo  and  steam  engine 
when  under  test  must  at  least  reach  the  following  h'mits :  The 
ratio  of  the  electrical  power  as  measured  by  standard  ampereiiieter 
and  standard  voltmeter  at  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo,  to  the  power 
developed  by  the  engine  as  measured  by  an  indicator  of  approved 
pattern  shall  be  [86]  per  cent,  for  the  [two]  larger  machines,  and 
[82]  per  cent,  for  the  [two]  smaller  machines* 

13.  The  fact  that  the  dynamos  may  have  satisfactorily  passed 
the  tests,  if  made  at  the  contractor's  shops,  shall  in  no  way  lessen 
the  responsibility  of  the  contractor  for  obtaining  the  like  results  after 
the  machinery  shall  have  been  permanently  erected  in  the  station. 
The  costs  of  these  tests  are  to  be  borne  by  the  contractor,  and 
covered  by  this  tender ;  and  the  tests  are  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
satisfaction  and  in  the  presence  of  the  engineer. 

Specification  op  Alternators. 

T.  The  Alternators  are  to  be  of  the  [single-phase]  [separately- 
excited]  type  with  [stationary]  armatures  and  [revolving  multipolar] 
field-magnetS;  direct-driven.  They  are  to  be  of  the  same  size,  and  to 
have  corresponding  parts  strictly  interchangeable.  Each  alternator 
is  to  be  designed  to  stand  upon  the  same  bed-plate  as'  Its  engine, 
and  to  be  directly  coupled  to  its  crank  shaft. 

2.  [Four]  alternators  are  required.  They  are  to  be  of  [105] 
kilowatts  normal  oo^nit,  viz. :  to  give  out  normally  [50]  amperes  at 
[2100]  volts,  running  at  [400]  revolutions  per  minute. 

3.  Tile  akernators  are  to  work  with  a  frequency  of  [60]  periods 
j)er  second ;  and  the  combined  plants  must  be  capable  of  running 
continuously  in  parallel  at  all  lo;ids. 

4.  The  field-magnets  of  the  aiternators  must  be  so  designed  that 
the  total  energy  absorbed  m  exciting  the  fiekl-magnets  of  any  one 
alternator  shall  not  exceed  [2]  kilowatts  at  full  load :  and  they  must 
become  fully  excited  when  supplied  at  [aoo]  volts. 

3  E  2 
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5.  RcgulaiinL;  resistances  must  be  |)ro\i'le<l,  one  for  each 
nllernalor,  in  the  ex(  itinu  circuits.  The  regulating  reMSiance  of  the 
alternators  mu^t  Iwvo  a  sutticient  range  to  operate  if  exciter  circuit 
varies  from  [200]  and  (.250]  volts. 

6.  Si)ecial  care  must  be  taken  in  the  Jesign  and  construction  of 
the  [revolving]  field-magnets  that  they  shall  be  properly  balanced, 
that  under  no  circumstances  of  using  shall  the  exciting  coils  shift  in 
their  places ;  and  that  all  chance  of  either  a  shorKircuit  or  a  dis* 
connexion  shall  be  made  impossible.  Duplicate  brushes  and  brush- 
hdlders  of  substantial  construction  are  to  be  furnished  to  eadi  slip- 
ring  in  the  exciting  circuit ;  and  the  insulation  of  the  exciting  circuit 
in  protected  conduits  must  be  very  substantial. 

7.  The  armature  roust  be  of  such  construction  that  while  of 
great  mechanical  strength  it  admits  of  individual  coils  or  groups  of 
coils  being  readily  replaced  ;  whiht  the  armature  as  a  whole  must  be 
accessible  for  daily  cleaning  and  inspection.  The  terminals  of  the 
armature  cir<  uit  must  l)e  specially  well  insulated,  and  protected 
against  risk  of  contacts. 

8.  The  total  droj)  in  volts,  at  full  load,  ^vhen  running  on  an 
ordinary  load  of  lamps  or  on  a  i)lain  non-inductive  resistance,  must 
not  exceed  [200J  volts  when  the  excitation  is  kept  constant. 

9.  The  alternators  are  to  carry  their  full  load  without  undue 
heating  either  from  mechani(  al  or  electrical  cause&  The  excess  of 
temperature  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air  must  not,  in  any  pan 
of  the  armature  or  field-magnet,  exceed  [40]  deg*  Centig.  after  a 
continuous  run  of  six  hours  under  the  maximum  normal  load. 

10.  The  whole  of  the  circuits  are  to  be  throughout  of  copper, 
having  a  conductivity  of  not  less  than  99  p^r  cent  of  Matthiessen's 
standard :  and  the  insulation  shall  be  the  best  that  can  be  procured. 
The  insulation  of  the  armature  and  of  the  field-magnet  as  between 
the  copper  conductors  and  the  core  or  frame  shall  be  such  as  to 
be  capable  of  mechanically  resistmg  being  pierced  by  an  electric 
spark,  at  4000  altcmaung  volts. 

IT.  One  spare  set  of  armature  coils  or  sections  is  to  be 
provided  by  the  contractor. 

12.  Drawings  for  approval  showin?  in  suflicient  detail  the  j>ra- 
posed  construrtion  of  the  alternators  arc  to  be  subniittcfl  with  the 
tender.  The  drawings  should  show  the  magnetic  and  mechanical 
construction  both  of  field-magnet  and  of  armature ;  the  mode  pro- 
posed for  securing  adequate, insulation  of  arhiature  conductors;  the 
proposed  arrangements  of  the  exciting  circuit,  slip-rings,  and  contact 
brushes;  the  mode  of  insulating  the  high-pressure  terminals;  the 
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bearings  and  proposed  system  of  lubrication ;  the  coupling  of  the 
shafts. 

13.  Fnrh  nllernator  when  com|.)lcted  is  to  be  letted,  either  at 
the  contractors  works,  or  at  tlie  station,  with  its  own  engine. 
The  tests  will  include  a  six-hours'  continuous  run  under  maximum 
load,  and  the  conditions  of*  this  specification  as  to  output,  regulation, 
insulation,  temperature,  pamllel  working  and  eiliciency  will  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

In  case  the  same  contractor  supplies  the  engines  as  well  as  the 
alternators,  the  following  clauses  may  be  added  : — 

14.  The  combined  efficiency  of  the  alternator  and  engine  when 
under  test  must  at  least  reach  the  following  limits  :  the  ratio  of  the 

cicctrical  power  as  measured  by  standard  watinicler  at  the  terminals 
of  the  alternator,  when  working  on  a  non-inductive  load,  to  the 
power  developed  by  the  engine  as  measured  by  an  indicator  of 
approved  pattern,  shall  be  [82]  per  rent,  at  full  load,  and  shall  be 
[75]  per  cent,  at  one-quarter  load.  The  certific  ate  of  [the  Board  of 
Trade]  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of 
the  readings  of  the  wattmeter. 

15.  -The  fact  that  the  alternators  may  have  satisfactorily  passed 
the  tests,  if  made  at  the  contractor's  shops,  shall  in  no  way  leissen 
the  responsibility  of  the  contractor  for  obtaining  the  like  results 
after  the  machineiy  shall  have  been  permanently  erected  in  the 
station.  The  costs  of  these  tests  are  to  be  borne  by  the  contractor^ 
and  covered  by  this  tender;  and  the  tests  are  to  be  earned  out  to 
the  satisfaction  and  in  the  presence  of  the  engineer. 


Specification  of  Transformer. 

1.  The  number  of  transformers  required  is  [six].  They  are  all  to 
be  of  the  [double-limb  upright]  t)  pe,  liaving  each  an  output  of  [20] 
kilowatts.  Tlie  ratio  of  transformation  is  from  [21C0]  to  [105]  volts; 
and  the  normal  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  [190]  amperes; 
but  each  transformer  must  be  capable  of  working  at  a  temporary 
maximum  load  of  [220]  amperes  without  injury,  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  twenty  minutes.  The  transformers  to  be  wound  for  a 
frequency  of  [60]  periods  per  second. 

2.  The  cores  are  to  be  constructed  of  the  best  Swedish  charcoal 
lion  plates  not  exceeding  [20  mils]  in  thickness,  carefully  annealed, 
and  coated  With  tough  insulating  varnish.  The  core-plates  when 
built  up  are  to  be  ii^terleaved  at  the  joints  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
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magnet  circuit  of  uniform  section,  and  hdd  tightly  together  bf 
insulated  bolts.  The  assembled  cores  to  be  covered  with  tape, 
varnislied  with  shellac  varnish,  and  wcli-bakcd  bclbrc  the  coils  are 
placed  upon  them. 

3.  The  i^riiiiary  md  secondary  coils  arc  to  be  of  copper,  having 
a  conductivity  of  not  less  than  99  percent,  of  Matthiessen's  standard, 
and  are  to  be  double-cotton  rovercfl  to  a  depth  of  [20  niilt>]  and 
wound  on  separate  concentric  cyhnders  of  ozokerited  comj>resse{! 
paper.  A  thin  layer  of  insulating  material  to  be  placed  during 
winding  between  every  layer  of  wire,  and  in  addition  a  sheet  of 
ebonite  at  least  [40  mils]  thick  to  be  interposed  between  the  primaxy 
and  secondary  coils.  The  winding  of  the  two  fiecondaxy  coib  to  be 
such  that  both  of  the  ends  that  are  to  go  to  the  two  secondary 
terminals  shall  be  the  ends  of  outside  layers.  The  whole  of  the 
insulation  and  materials  used  must  be  of  the  best  quality. 

4.  The  resistances  and  current  densities  in  the  copper,  and  the 
fluxHdensity  in  the  iron,  must  be  such  that  the  transformer  shall  be 
capable  of  working  for  any  length  of  time  at  full  normal  load  without 
overheating  in  any  part,  and  on  a  run  of  six  consecutive  hours  at 
full  normal  load  shall  not  rise  more  than  [50]  deg.  Ccntig.  abofC 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  Nor  must  the  drop  in  the 
voltage  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil,  from  nt-  h  ad  to  lull 
load,  when  the  primary  pressure  is  maintained  constant  at  the  primary 
terminals,  t  \CL  .d  [li]  volts  when  working  on  a  non-inductive  load. 

5.  The  coil  ends  are  to  be  brought  to  well-insulated  terminal 
plates  inside  the  case,  and  suitable  terminal  screws  are  to  be  j  ro- 
vided  for  attachment  of  high  and  low-voltage  conductors. 
case  is  to  be  of  cast  iron,  closed  by  a  suitable  cast-iron  rover 
rendered  air-tigln  and  water-tight  by  a  rubber  packing.  Metal 
glands  bushed  with  ebonite  are  to  be  provided  for  both  the  low  and 
the  high-pressure  conductors. 

6.  Drawings  for  approval  showing  in  sufficient  detail  the  geneisl 
construction  of  the  transformers,  and  in  particular  the  modes  of 
securing  the  transformer  in  its  case  and  of  leading  out  the  con- 
ductors, are  to  be  submitted  with  the  tender. 

7.  Each  transformer  must  have  an  insulation  resistance  between 
the  pnuiaiy  and  secondary  windings  of  not  less  than  25  inegohniSi 
and  before  being  tested  at  the  works  must  be  subjected  between 
primary  and  secondary  and  between  coils  antl  core  to  an  alternating 
pressure  of  at  least  4500  volts.  After  delivery  at  the  station  each 
transformer  is  to  be  tested,  the  tests  to  include  a  six  hours'  con- 
tinuous run  at  fuU  normal  load ;  and  the  conditions  of  this  specitica- 
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tion  as  to  outputs  ratio  of  tiansfonnationy  regulation,  tempeiatm 
and  efficiency  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

8.  The  efficiency  of  eadi  transformer  when  under  test,  and  when 

warm  after  a  continuous  run  of  six  hours,  must  at  least  reach  the 
following  lin^its :  the  ratio  of  tlic  electrical  output  of  power  as 
measured  by  certified  wattmeter  at  the  secondary'  terminals,  when 
uoikincr  on  a  non-inductive  load,  to  the  input  of  power  ns  measured 
Ly  ccrlihed  wattmeter  at  the  primary  terminals,  at  normal  pressure 
and  frequency,  shall  be  [97]  per  cent,  at  full  load  and  [93]  per 
cent,  at  one-quarter  load.  The  certificate  of  [the  Board  of  Trade] 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the 
wattmeter  used  in  these  tests. 

9.  The  fact  that  the  transformers  may  have  satisfactorily  passed 
these  tests  before  deliveiy  shall  in  no  way  lessen  the  responsibility 
of  the  contractor  for  obtaining  the  like  results  after  the  transformets 
shall  have  been  delivered  at  the  station.  The  costs  of  these  tests 
are  to  be  borne  by  the  contractor,  and  covered  by  this  tender ;  and 
the  tests  are  to  be  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  engineer. 
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Crocker-  Wheeler — 
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